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Author  of  "The  Village  Blacksmith,'*  "The  House  that  Jack 

Built,"  etc. 

CHAPTER   XX, 

DOROTHY'S  COURAGE. 

Dr.  Crofton  and  Miss  Dursley  were  on  the  best  of  terms  for 
a  week  after  Chloe's  invasion  of  the  surgery,  but  every  morning 
Dorothy  rose  with  the  feeling  that  before  evening  the  armistice 
would  cease  and  war  be  declared.  The  domestic  weather  was 
too  fine  to  last,  and  all  this  sunshine  would,  she  knew,  be  followed 
by  a  spell  of  grey  days,  if  not  by  a  storm. 

On  the  Friday  on  which  Sir  Peter  and  Bertha  and  Chloe  went 
to  Eastwich,  a  message  came  for  Dr.  Crofton  from  a  country 
patient,  which  he  could  not  understand.  A  word  with  Dorothy 
would  have  sufficed  for  him  to  gain  the  information  he  required 
and  perhaps  save  him  a  ten  miles'  journey. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it  he  was  not  feeling  well,  he  had 
no  other  patients  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  go  to  this  Mrs.  Brown  unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary, 
Dorothy  could  tell  him,  and  he  went  in  search  of  her.  He 
looked  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  in  the  two  sitting-rooms, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Miss  Dursley ;  then  he  observed  a  strong 
scent  of  Seville  oranges  pervading  the  house,  and  was  informed 
by  a  servant  that  Miss  Dursley  was  in  the  kitchen  making 
marmalade. 

"  How  long  will  she  be  ? ' 

"  All  the  morning,  sir.     Shall  I  tell  her  you  want  her ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not,"  said  Crofton  angrily,  as  he  stalked  back  to 
the  sui^ery. 

On  his  way  he  passed  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  was 
open  and  revealed  the  cook  standing  over  a  copper  stewpan 
stirring  the  golden  pulp  as  if  she  were  performing  the  most 
important  duty  in  life ;  while  by  the  table  sat  Miss  Dursley, 
vested  in  a  hoUand  apron  and  bib,  cutting  the  rich  orange-red 
peel  into  slices,  and  so  absorbed  in  her  task  that  she  did  not 
look  up  as  he  passed. 

This  negligence  on  her  part,  coupled  with  a  large  pile  of 
golden  fruit  by  her  side,  added  to  her  guilt ;  he  banged  the 
surgery  door,  and  stamped  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  muttering  his  grievance  to  the  walls  and  drugs. 

"  Making  marmalade  ?    If  there  is  one  more  indigestible  thing 
than  another  in  the  world,  it  is  home-made  marmalade.     The 
woman  must  want  to  poison  me ;  not  that  I  shall  risk  my  life  by 
eating  it     Upon  my  word,  it  is  too  annoying ;  one  word  from 
her  might  save  me  a  ten-mile  journey,  and  there  she  is  frittering 
away  her  time  cutting  up  orange-peel ;  a  substance,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  unfit  for  human  food.     And  sitting  in  the  kitchen  too ! 
If  she  had  only  had  the  sense  to  carry  her  trash  into  the  dining- 
room  I  might  have  spoken  to  her,  found  out  incidentally  what  I 
want  to  know,  and  given  her  my  opinion  on  home-made  mar- 
malade.    I  must  reserve  that  now  till  the  first  time  it  appears 
on  the  breakfast  table ;  and  ill  as  I  feel  I  must  drive  over  to 
Brand  ham  before  I  start  on  my  usual  round.     Fly !   Where  the 
plague  is  that  imp  ?  " 

Fly  was  at  that  moment  up  in  the  granary,  having  a  rat  hunt 
with  James  and  two  ferrets;  so  the  stable  bell  was  clashed 
violently  more  than  once  before  their  excitement  allowed  them 
to  hear  it. 

"  There  is  your  bell,  James  ;  the  doctor  ain't  in  a  hurry,  seem- 
ingly," said  Fly. 

"Just  you  go  and  answer  it,  and  say  I  am  coming  as  soon  as  I 
have  put  these  ferrets  into  the  cage." 

"  No,  James ;  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  Td  rather  you  went. 
I  might  have  to  take  out  a  summons  for  assault  against  the 
doctor  if  I  were  to  go." 

"  James !  Fly !  Is  there  a  servant  in  the  place  at  all  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  conduct  ?     Here  have  I  been  ringing  and 
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shouting  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and  neither  you  nor  that  good- 
for-nothing  boy  pay  the  slightest  attention." 

•'  We  are  having  a  rat  hunt,  sir,"  faltered  James. 

*'  Put  the  bay  into  the  dog-cart  immediately ;  I  shan't  want  you  ; 
I  can't  wait  for  you.  I'll  take  Fly  and  drive  myself,"  said  Dr 
Crofton. 

James  obeyed  these  orders,  grumbling  all  the  while  at  a 
stranger  driving  his  horses,  and  a  Londoner  too,  who  was  not 
used  to  driving.  He  wished  his  master  was  at  home ;  and  if  the 
report  that  Dr.  Crofton  was  going  to  buy  the  practice  was  true, 
he  should  not  stay. 

"  Where  is  Brandham  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Crofton,  as  he  got  into  the 
dog-cart. 

"  Through  Caldecott,  sir ;  there  is  a  bad  hill  just  before  you 
come  to  the  village,"  said  James.  "  And  if  you  don't  let  the  bay 
down  before  you  get  back  I  shall  be  surprised,"  he  added  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  doctor  drive  off  with  Fly  behind, 
the  latter  making  a  parting  grimace  at  the  offended  groom.. 

They  reached  Brandham  safely.  Dr.  Crofton  paid  his  visit, 
found  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  gone,  and  drove  oflT 
at  a  furious  pace ;  he  had  barely  time  to  pull  the  horse  in  before 
they  reached  the  Caldecott  hill,  and  just  as  they  got  towards  the 
bottom  the  bay  slipped  and  fell.  Dr.  Crofton  was  thrown  into  the 
fence  and  Fly  on  to  the  road.  Fly  was  the  first  to  pick  himself 
up,  and  rubbing  his  knees  with  his  palms,  he  limped  howling  to 
the  doctor,  who  was  struggling  to  his  feet,  feeling  very  much 
shaken,  but  not  much  hurt. 

"  Where  is  the  pain,  my  boy  ?  Let  me  see  if  you  have  broken 
any  bones,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
neither  he  nor  Fly  were  much  the  worse  for  their  fall,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  horse. 

*'  The  shaft  is  snapped ;  it  may  last  till  we  get  home.  We  must 
take  the  horse  out,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  as  he  proceeded  with  Fly's 
help  to  do  so.  One  of  the  horse's  knees  was  cut,  but  not  badly, 
so  the  accident  might  have  been  worse ;  it  was  bad  enough,  in 
Dr.  Crofton's  opinion,  and  certainly  to  let  another  man's  horse 
fall  is  about  as  unpleasant  a  thing  as  one  can  do ;  so  the  doctor's 
future  depression  was  perhaps  excusable. 

.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  till  he  got  home,  when  he  told 
James  what  had  happened,  and  asked  if  they  could  hire  a  dog- 
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cart  while  this  one  was  being  mended,  for  Dr.  Dursley  had  only 
a  sulky  and  a  dog-cart. 

"  I  must  ride  Paris  this  next  round  ;  saddle  her  while  I  write 
to  your  master  to  tell  him  of  the  accident" 

'*  Dr.  Dursley  won't  think  much  of  it»  sir ;  the  bay  has  been 
down  before.  Til  turn  him  out  to  grass  for  a  week,  and  he'll  be 
all  right  again/'  said  James,  who  thought  Dr.  Crofton  looking 
very  ill. 

The  doctor  went  into  the  dining-room  and  helped  himself  to  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit ;  raged  against  Miss  Dursley  for  not 
coming  to  see  how  he  was,  though  as  she  didn't  even  know  he 
had  returned,  far  less  that  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  dog- 
cart, there  was  every  excuse  for  her,  not  to  mention  the  manna- 
lade. 

He  wrote  to  Dr.  Dursley  and  then  told  James  he  must  go  to 
the  "  Crown  "  and  hire  some  trap,  as  he  did  not  feel  well  enough 
to  ride  ;  he  then  started  oflf  about  half-past  twelve  on  a  second 
round,  from  which  he  returned  about  three  with  a  splitting  head- 
ache. He  declined  lunch,  saying  he  could  not  eat  at  such  an 
hour  of  the  day,  and  went  to  his  room  to  lie  down  for  an  hour. 

Dorothy  had  heard  of  the  accident  from  Fly,  but  she  dared 
not  mention  it  to  the  doctor,  until  he  told  her  about  it ;  she  was 
afraid,  too,  to  ask  after  his  health,  though  a  glance  at  his  face  told 
her  he  was  suffering. 

About  tea-time  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  took  his  tea 
in  silence,  and  then  went  to  the  surgery  to  dispense  the  medicines ; 
at  dinner  he  ate  little  and  said  less,  and  Dorothy  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  up  a  conversation  ;  he  disappeared  into  his  own  room 
afterwards,  and  she  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  was  so  stiff  he  hardly  knew  how  to  get  up  ;  he  was 
feeling  weak  from  the  severe  headache  of  the  previous  day,  and 
he  was  in  a  vile  temper  into  the  bargain.  He  was  quite  aware 
of  this  latter  fact,  but  that  did  not  mend  matters,  and  the  sight  of 
a  jar  of  the  offending  marmalade  on  the  breakfast  table  revived 
all  his  anger  against  Dorothy. 

The  accident  was,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  her  fault.  If  she  had 
not  been  wasting  her  time  concocting  a  villainous  compound 
likely  to  ruin  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  if  that  bird  ever 
ventured  to  taste  it,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  Brandham  that 
morning,  consequently  he  would  not  have  let  the  horse  down. 
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It  was  clearly  entirely  Miss  Dursley's  fault ;  the  logical  sequel 
to  her  marmalade-fnaking  was  undeniably  his  bad  driving ;  and 
she  actually  had  the  effrontery  before  breakfast  was  over  to  offer 
him  some  of  the  said  preserve. 

"  No,  thanks,"  in  a  very  sarcastic  tone. 

"  But  you  must ;  I  am  famed  for  my  marmalade,  and  really 
this  is  uncommonly  good ;  you  will  hurt  my  feelings  if  you 
refuse.     I  spent  all  yesterday  morning  making  it." 

*•  I  am  sorry  you  had  nothing  more  profitable  to  occupy  your 
time,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  leaving  the  table. 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  bear  1  Does  the  man  suppose  I  am  not  to 
make  marmalade  because  he  does  not  happen  to  like  it  ?  "  said 
Dorothy. 

All  that  day  Dr.  Crofton  felt  wretchedly  ill,  and  all  that  day 
he  inwardly  raged  against  Dorothy;  nothing  she  did  or  did 
not  do  was  right. 

If  she  had  ventured  to  inquire  after  his  health  he  would  have 
been  furious ;  because  she  did  not  do  so,  he  considered  her 
unfeeling.  Had  she  alluded  in  the  remotest  degree  to  his 
accident,  he  would  have  been  mortally  offended  ;  because  she 
did  not,  he  sulked.  He  did  not  say  half-a-dozen  words  beyond 
**  yes  "  and  "  no "  to  Miss  Dursley  the  whole  of  that  day ;  the 
following  morning  he  was  better  in  health,  but  Dorothy  unfortu- 
nately  remarked  at  breakfast  that  there  was  a  letter  for  him 
from  her  brother  Paul,  and  this  offended  him,  so  his  temper  was 
worse  that  day  than  ever. 

She  knew  what  had  put  him  out,  and  was  angry  with  herself 
for  having  mentioned  it ;  but  the  writing  caught  her  eye  as  she 
took  the  letters  out  of  the  post-bag,  and  she  spoke  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  The  letter  was  chiefly  about  the  writer's  health, 
and  only  alluded  to  the  accident  to  say  it  was  the  horde's  fault 
and  he  must  be  sold.  Evidently  Mr.  Dursley  was  far  from  well, 
and  this  fact,  because  he  knew  it  would  worry  Miss  Dursley  if 
she  were  aware  of  it,  only  added  to  Dr.  Crofton's  depression. 

"  Dursley  will  break  down,  I  foresee,  and  that  will  half  break 
her  heart,  for  she  worships  him.  I  hope  she  won't  ask  me  how 
he  is ;  I  shall  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  give 
her  the  opportunity,"  thought  Crofton. 

Meanwhile  Dorothy  Dursley  was  making  up  her  mind  that 
she  was  not  going  to  stand  much  more  of  Dr.  Crofton's  bad 
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temper.  She  would  give  him  another  day  or  two,  and  then  if  he 
did  not  recover  it,  she  would  take  him  at  his  word,  and  tell  him 
plainly  what  she  thought  of  him. 

**  He  won't  want  to  hear  it  twice,  I  can  tell  him ;  for  I  feel  so 
angry  with  him,  I  could  shake  him ;  and  before  I  speak  to  him 
rU  work  myself  up  into  such  a  passion,  I  shan't  care  what  I  say. 
I  couldn't  do  it  in  cold  blood,  I  should  not  dare  to.  I'll  give  him 
till  to-morrow  evening,  and  then  if  he  is  still  in  this  depressed 
state,  I'll  tell  him  how  disgracefully  he  is  behaving." 

All  that  day  Dr.  Crofton  avoided  Miss  Dursley.  The  next 
morning  he  felt  better,  and  was  prepared  to  be  more  agreeable, 
but  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  Dorothy  greeted  him,  and  her 
manner,  warned  him  she  was  getting  tired  of  his  temper,  and 
was  not  going  to  put  up  with  it  much  longer. 

*'  I  wonder  if  she'll  dare  to  pitch  into  me,  as  I  asked  her  to  do  ; 
I  think  I'll  keep  it  up  a  little  longer,  just  to  see.  I  don't  believe 
she'll  have  the  courage  to  do  it,  though  she  is  evidently  angry, 
ril  watch  her  till  this  evening,  and  then,  if  she  says  nothing,  I'll 
go  into  the  drawing-room  as  usual." 

So  another  day  passed,  and  to  all  appearances  Dr.  Crofton  was 
still  in  the  sulks  ;  but  he  was  better  in  health.  Miss  Dursley  saw, 
for  his  appetite  had  improved.  At  dinner  that  evening  Dorothy 
was  evidently  excited  ;  she  laughed  and  talked  to  Miss  Sanders 
and  Crofton,  and  paid  no  apparent  attention  to  his  monosyllabic 
replies. 

She  was  looking  uncommonly  well ;  her  black  dinner-dress, 
showing  her  white  arms  and  throat,  suited  her,  and  her  eyes, 
which  were  not  her  best  point,  were  brighter  than  usual. 

'*  Shall  you  be  at  home  all  the  evening,  Dr.  Crofton  ?  "  said 
Dorothy  as  she  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Yes." 

**  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  later  on,  please." 

"Yes." 

Dr.  Crofton  answered  with  well-acted  indifference,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  the  two  ladies  than  he  jumped 
up,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  chuckled  to  himself,  and 
muttered  in  a  tone  of  delight  : 

"  She  IS  going  to  tackle  me.     What  a  joke." 

Miss  Dursley,  who  was  feeling  very  nervous,  but  was  bent  on 
having  it  out  with  the  doctor,  waited  till  the  dinner  things  were 
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all  cleared  away,  and  then  went  to  the  dining-room,  where  Crofton 
was  sitting  over  the  fire.  He  rose  on  her  entrance  and  stood 
with  his  back  to  it 

"  Pray  don't  take  the  trouble  to  rise,  Dr.  Crofton  ;  after  the 
treatment  I  have  received  from  you  for  the  last  few  days,  such  a 
piece  of  courtesy  is  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Dorothy,  closing  the 
door  with  a  little  bang  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  dining-table. 

**  I  am  going  to  have  it,"  thought  Dr.  Crofton. 

" May  I  offer  you  a  chair?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  you  may  not.  I  prefer  to  say  what  I  have  come  to  say 
standing  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  interruption,"  said  Dorothy,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  You  have  done  little  else  in  the  way  of 
conversation  for  the  last  four  days.  You  told  me  a  little  while 
ago,  if  you  were  seized  with  one  of  these  silent  fits  again,  to  rout 
you  out  of  them.     I  have  come  to  do  so." 

"  Indeed  1 "  said  Crofton,  with  assumed  dignity. 

"  Yes,  and  allow  me  to  tell  you  I  consider  your  temper  has 
been  simply  unbearable.  For  four  whole  days  you  have  scarcely 
deigned  to  open  your  lips  to  me,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover  the 
sole  cause  of  my  offence  was  I  happened  to  make  some  marma- 
lade which  displeased  your  lordship.  Am  I  right  in  supposing 
this  is  what  put  you  out  of  temper  ?  " 

**  I  shall  not  answer." 

**  Silence  gives  consent  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You  are,  without 
any  exception,  the  worst-tempered  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life — the 
very  worst." 

•*  Thank  you." 

"  I  have  lived  seven  years  with  Paul,  and  he  has  not  shown  one 
tenth  part  of  the  temper  you  have  shown  the  last  week  in  the 
whole  seven  years  ;  if  he  had  I  could  not  have  stayed  with  him. 
He  is  a  little  impatient  sometimes,  all  men  are ;  but  it  is  this 
dreadful  silence  of  yours  that  tries  me  so  ;  it  is  like  a  black  cloud 
hanging  over  the  house,  and  affects  everybody  in  it  The  very 
children  and  servants  felt  it,  and  though  I  told  them  you  were  ill, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  believe  your  disease  is  chiefly  temper, 
and  I  hope  for-  our  sakes,  if  not  for  your  own,  you'll  make  an 
effort  to  be  a  little  more  agreeable  for  the  future." 
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Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Miss  Dursley  turned  on  h^ 
heel  and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  trembling  with  anger, 
partly  real,  partly  assumed,  while  Dr.  Crofton  threw  himself  into 
his  chair  highly  amused  with  the  scene. 

"  I  didn't  think  she'd  dare  to  do  it ;  she  is  a  plucky  woman, 
and  I  deserved  all  she  said,  but  she  need  not  have  said  it  with 
quite  so  much  force ;  she  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  slanging 
me.  Like  a  woman,  if  you  give  her  an  inch,  she  always  takes  an  ell. 
I  wonder  she  did  not  tell  me  to  apologize  when  she  was  pointing 
out  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  tread,  to  me.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  do  so,  and  when  I  have  done  it,  I'll  tell  her  I  pretended 
to  sulk  to-day  to  see  if  she  would  dare  to  keep  her  promise. 
That  will  rouse  her  temper  if  she  has  any ;  her  anger  just  now 
was  legitimate  if  it  were  real,  which  I  doubt  Well,  humble-pie 
is  not  a  dish  to  my  taste ;  however,  I  suppose  I  must  eat  a  slice, 
so  here  goes." 

With  this  he  rose  and  went  to  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of 
which  was  ajar,  and  to  his  surprise  he  heard  sobs.  Was  it  pos- 
sible Miss  Dursley  was  crying  ?  He  pushed  the  door  gently  and 
peeped  in,  and  sure  enough  there  sat  Dorothy,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  showing  her  pretty  dimpled  arms,  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  her  handkerchief  on  her  lap. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  stepped  quietly  away  to  wait 
till  the  storm  was  over.  He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  her  start  up, 
saying : 

"  What  an  idiot  I  am  to  cry ! " 

The  truth  was  she  had  had  to  brace  herself  up  to  speak  to  Dr. 
Crofton.  It  had  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  overcome  the  shyness 
she  felt  at  doing  so.  This  moodiness  during  the  last  few  days 
had  really  tried  her,  body  and  soul,  for  she  cared  more  for  this 
man's  friendship  than  she  was  aware  of,  and  his  displeasure  vexed 
her.  In  short,  she  was  rather  overstrained,  and  this  fit  of  tears 
was  the  natural  result.  A  man  swears  under  similar  pressure  ;  a 
woman  weeps.  Modern  woman  goes  to  a  music  hall  or  a 
political  meeting  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  if  she  lives  in 
London  ;  or  fcr  a  ride  on  a  bicycle,  if  she  lives  in  the  country, 
to  relax  the  tension.  But  Dorothy  Dursley  was  as  far  removed 
from  a  modem  woman  as  heaven  is  from  places  under  the 
earth. 

'^  I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  forward.      I  wonder  what  Paul 
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would  have  thought  if  he  had  heard  me  ?  "  thought  Dorothy,  as 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  picked  up  some  needlework. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  Dr.  Crofton  came  into  the 
room,  walked  up  to  her  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Thank  you.     I  deserved  all  you  said  to  me." 

Dorothy  flushed  crimson  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and, 
looking  up  at  him,  said : 

"  You  asked  me  to  do  it,  or  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
say  a  quarter  of  what  I  did  say." 

"  I  know  I  did.     I  meant  it     I  liked  it." 

He  was  holding  her  hand  very  tight  and  looking  into  her  eyes 
as  he  said  this  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  before,  and  Dorothy 
felt  a  rush  of  joy  in  her  heart  as  she  laughed  and  tried  gently  to 
draw  her  hand  away. 

"  I  shan't  do  it  again,  then.  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  punishment, 
not  a  pleasure." 

"  Yes,  you  will  do  it  again  if  it  is  necessary.  But  you  must  do 
more  next  time  ;  you  must  make  me  apologize.  That  will  be  a 
real  punishment.  I  am  rather  giving  myself  away  to  tell  you 
what  is  a  punishment,  since  you  seem  so  anxious  to  inflict  it" 

"  I  certainly  think  you  ought  to  do  so,  though  I  don't  care  to 
receive  an  apology.  I  would  just  as  soon  make  one,"  said 
Dorothy,  who  by  now  had  withdrawn  her  hand,  and  was  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  while  Dr.  Crofton  stood  close  by  her  on  the 
hearthrug,  looking  down  at  her. 

'*I  would  not — moreover,  I  don't  mean  to — apologize  this 
time.  There  were  extenuating  circumstances  of  which  you  are 
ignorant,  and  I  received  great  provocation." 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

**  From  you,  among  others." 

"From  me?" 

"  And  from  that  woman  at  Brandham,  from  the  servants  and 
from  the  horse.  Moreover,  to-day  I  was  only  pretending  to  be 
cross.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  would  have  the  courage  to  say  any- 
thing to  me." 

**  Then  it  was  too  bad  of  you.  I  won't  do  it  again.  You  may 
sulk  as  long  as  you  like  another  time.     I  won't  rouse  you." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  We  shall  have  a  very  serious  quarrel  indeed 
if  you  don't.  Besides,  it  is  really  the  greatest  kindness  you  can 
do  me  when  I  get  these  fits  of  depression ;    they  are  not  all 
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temper,"  said  Crofton  with  a  sigh,  meant  to  conquer  Dorothy's 
reluctance. 

It  succeeded. 

"  Very  well,  if  you  get  another  attack  TU  do  my  best,  but  I 
shan't  let  it  last  so  long  next  time.  I  shall  nip  it  in  the  bud  if  I 
can,  and  if  I  fail  what  is  to  happen  ? " 

"  Then  you  must  tell  me  plainly  you  won't  speak  to  me  again 
till  I  beg  your  pardon.     Will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  apologize,"  said  Dorothy, 
trilling  out  one  of  her  pretty  laughs. 

"  I  will  to  you,  though  I  would  not  to  any  one  else  on  earth," 
said  Crofton  in  a  low  voice. 

And  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  Miss  Sanders  came  into 
the  room  just  then  to  say  Nona  would  not  go  to  sleep  till  her 
aunt  Dorothy  went  up  and  kissed  her,  a  function  Miss  Dursley, 
being  otherwise  engaged,  had  forgotten  to  perform  that  evening. 

And  Miss  Sanders  privately  thought  Dr.  Crofton  and  Miss 
Dursley  were  getting  very  intimate,  so  intimate  that  she  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  any  day  that  they  were  engaged. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
MRS.  HALKETT  MAKES  MISCHIEF. 

Mrs.  Halkett  had  very  much  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit 
when  Mrs.  Malcolmson  and  the  Danes  entered  Sir  Peter's 
drawing-room  after  dinner  was  over.  She  had  had  time  to 
reflect,  and  had  decided  on  her  next  move,  which  was  to  attack 
poor  Bertha  in  Sir  Peter's  absence,  and  blight  her  hopes.  To 
pave  the  way  for  this  onslaught  she  entreated  Chloe  to  play  to 
her :  nothing,  she  declared,  soothed  her  nerves  so  much  as 
stringed  music;  its  vibrations  were  as  salutary  as  a  galvanic 
shock. 

Chloe,  while  inwardly  thinking  what  rubbish  the  woman 
talked,  complied  with  her  request,  and  under  cover  of  the  music 
Mrs.  Halkett  proceeded  to  administer  quite  a  different  kind  of 
shock  to  Bertha,  by  whose  side  she  seated  herself. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  see  you  are  a  favourite 

,  of  Sir  Peter's,  so  perhaps  he  has  told  you  how  intimate  he  and  I 

have  been  since  his  wife's  death,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
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Bertha,  while  Mrs.  Malcolmson  took  "  forty  winks"  in  the  absence 
of  the  gentlemen. 

"  No,  indeed,  he  has  never  mentioned  your  name  to  me/'  said 
Bertha,  feeling  a  sudden  chill  come  over  her. 

'*  That  was  very  naughty  of  him,  but  men  are  often  very  shy 
when  about  to  commit  matrimony,  particularly  if  it  be  a  second 
venture." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  Sir  Peter  was  going  to  marry  again," 
said  Bertha  coldly,  but  she  hid  the  bitter  disappointment  she  felt, 
and  the  anger  at  having  been  trifled  with  that  was  rising  in  her 
heart. 

"They  are  not  engaged,  then,"  thought  Mrs.  Halkett.  "We 
have  not  announced  it  yet,"  she  answered,  after  a  slight  pause. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  she  hesitated  a  moment  before  making 
it.  When  made  she  saw  it  had  taken  effect,  for  Bertha  lost  every 
particle  of  colour,  and  bit  her  lips  to  restrain  herself  from  making 
any  other  sign  of  suffering. 

At  that  moment  Sir  Peter  entered  the  room,  and,  walking 
straight  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  they  were  sitting,  said  to 
Bertha : 

"  You  don't  look  well.     Is  this  room  too  hot  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks.  I  am  perfectly  well,"  said  Bertha  in  as  frigid  a 
tone  as  she  could  assume. 

"  It  is  I  who  fainted.  Sir  Peter,  not  Miss  Dane.  You  seem  to 
be  mixing  us  up  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Halkett,  moving  closer  to 
Beriha,  so  as  to  make  room  for  Sir  Peter,  who  could  not  refuse 
to  take  the  seat  she  offered  him  without  being  rude. 

Bertha  rose  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
hoped  it  would  soon  be  time  for  them  to  go  home.  Never  in  her 
life  had  she  felt  so  intensely  miserable  as  she  now  did.  She 
thought  of  the  night  her  father  died,  which  till  now  was  the  un- 
happiest  she  had  ever  known,  but  it  was  a  sharper  pain  she  was 
feeling  this  evening. 

"  I  feel  dead  myself,  and  all  I  want  is  to  go  away  and  be 
buried,"  she  thought 

A  few  paces  from  her  stood  Chloe,  playing  some  wild,  weird 
music,  and  driving  young  Malcolmson  to  distraction,  for  already, 
in  answer  to  some  of  his  speeches,  she  had  told  him  she  was 
wedded  to  music,  and  had  given  him  to  understand  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  make  love  to  her. 
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Certainly  this  was  an  unlucky  dinner-party.  Mr.  Malcolmson 
knew  he  should  live  to  curse  the  day  he  met  this  little  white 
witch,  with  her  black  eyes  and  delicious  little  silky  curls  of  blue- 
black  hair,  for  one  of  which  he  would  have  given  his  commission. 
There  stood  Chloe,  now  bowing  to  him  with  mock  courtesy, 
thinking  of  Paul,  and  feeling  a  wicked  desire,  which  she  tried  to 
check,  to  make  this  man  miserable  because  she  and  Paul  were  so 
unhappy. 

Why  should  this  tall,  fair,  handsome  young  fellow  escape? 
Why  should  he  not  know  what  a  sad  business  life  is  as  well  as 
she  and  Paul  ?  He  had  entered  the  room  that  night  as  if  the 
whole  world  belonged  to  him,  and  was  made  for  his  pleasure. 
Well,  he  would  go  home  knowing  that  at  least  one  little  bewitch- 
ing girl  would  never  belong  to  him. 

And  she  played  the  merriest  things  she  knew,  and  laughed,  not 
because  she  was  happy,  but  because  life  seemed  so  strange  and 
the  world  such  a  queer  place,  and  because  it  was  better  to 
laugh  and  to  make  other  people  laugh  than  to  cry ;  and  because 
it  is  not  usual  to  cry  at  dinner-parties,  even  when  the  man  you 
love  is  in  prison,  and  there  are  other  still  more  insuperable 
barriers  than  locks  and  bolts  to  your  union. 

So  there  were  three  miserable  people  in  that  room — Chloe, 
young  Malcolmson  and  poor  Bertha.  Mrs.  Halkett  could  not  be 
called  happy,  although  she  was  pinning  Sir  Peter  to  her  side,  for 
she  knew  well  enough  that  though  she  might  succeed  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  marrying  Bertha,  she  would  never  induce  him  to 
marry  her. 

Sir  Peter  saw  she  had  upset  Bertha  in  some  way,  and  was 
seeking  to  get  away  and  endeavour  to  find  out  what  she  had  been 
saying  to  cause  such  a  change  in  Bertha's  manner  and  appear- 
ance. During  dinner  she  had  been  so  happy  she  had  locked 
almost  pretty,  for  the  black  dress  she  wore  suited  her.  Now  she 
was  sitting  alone,  looking  the  picture  of  misery. 

Sir  Peter  was  disturbed  and  annoyed,  and  foresaw  trouble 
both  with  Bertha  and  Mrs.  Halkett,  and  the  memory  of  his 
dead  wife  rose  to  his  mind,  and  in  spite  of  his  success,  his  fame, 
and  his  wealth,  he  felt  life  was  at  best  only  a  compromise 
between  good  and  evil. 

It  is,  however,  unfair  to  strip  the  masks  oflTso  many  faces  and 
show  the  skeletons  under  the  conventional  smiles  we  are  all 
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more  or  less  forced  to  wear.     The  young  believe  the  smiles  are^ 
genuine :  for  pity's  sake  let  them  cherish  such  faith ;  at  least  hide 
the  unalterable  sadness  of  life  frpm  them  till  they  reach  middle 
age,  for  after  all 

'*  God*s  in  His  heaven.    AlFs  right  with  the  world.  " 

The  sadness  is  only  a  husk,  underneath  it  is  the  kernel ;  the 
husk  is  our  share  in  this  world,  the  kernel  in  the  next ;  we  are 
like  the  children  ;  we  can't  eat  our  cake  here  and  have  it — here- 
after. 

And  life  is  very  short. 

Life  seemed  interminable  to  Bertha  Dane  that  evening.  Sir 
Peter  only  escaped  from  Mrs.  Halkett  when  Bertha  rose  to  go ; 
he  went  to  the  door  with  her,  and  wrapped  her  shawls  round 
her,  and  put  her  into  the  hansom,  while  Mr.  Malcolmson  did  the 
same  for  Chloe,  only  the  latter  took  longer  about  it;  but  Sir 
Peter  could  not  get  a  smile  from  Bertha,  and  she  withdrew  her 
hand  quickly  from  his  grasp. 

His  manner,  which  was  as  tender  as  ever,  only  angered 
Bertha ;  how  dared  he  make  love  to  her  when  he  was  engaged 
to  that  bold,  fast,  odious  woman  ? 

"  How  can  Sir  Peter  ask  that  Mrs.  Halkett  to  meet  us  ?  She 
is  dreadfully  bad  form,"  said  Chloe. 

"  She  is  engaged  to  Sir  Peter,"  said  Bertha  coldly. 

'*  That  woman  1  Oh,  Bertha  !  It  is  impossible !  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"  She  told  me  so,"  faltered  Bertha  with  a  little  sob  she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  control.  Chloe's  little  hand  was  slipped 
into  her  sister's  and  squeezed  it  tight. 

**  It  is  an  1-i-e.  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  dear  old  thing,  you.  I 
know  it  is  you  he  means  to  marry,  if  you  will  have  him." 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  he  has  deceived  me  ;  it  is  all  at  an  end.  Never 
speak  of  him  to  me  again,  Chloe.  I  did  not  think  men  could  be 
so  cruel." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake.  Bertha.  Isn't  he  going  to  Eastwich 
with  us  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so ;  but  I  can't  go  if  he  does,  Chloe.  I  will  never 
see  him  again  if  I  can  help  it,  never,"  sobbed  Bertha  as  the  cab 
stopped  at  their  lodgings. 

This,  of  course,  Chloe  knew  was  nonsense ;  Bertha  would  be 
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obliged  to  see  Sir  Peter  again  whether  he  was  engaged  to  Mrs. 
Halkett  or  not.  At  the  same  time  she  saw  Bertha  could  not  go 
to  Eastwich  with  him  the  next  day,  and  she  could  not  go  without 
Bertha;  so  she  very  reluctantly  gave  up  going,  and  both 
girls  went  to  bed  with  a  poor  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  this 
world. 

At  breakfast  Chloe's  aspect  of  the  world  changed,  for  Bertha, 
who  had  had  no  sleep,  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  Eastwich 
by  an  earlier  train  than  the  one  Sir  Peter  was  to  travel  by,  lunch 
in  the  city,  and  do  their  best  to  avoid  meeting  Sir  Peter.  Chloe 
was  enchanted  at  this  proposal,  and  they  found  by  travelling  by 
a  slow  train  they  could  leave  Eastwich  shortly  after  Sir  Peter 
would  reach  it,  so  they  would  be  able  to  avoid  him  entirely. 

Now  Sir  Peter  decided  that  morning  while  he  was  shaving 
that  he  would  propose  to  Bertha  that  day;  Mrs.  Halkett  had 
evidently  made  some  mischief  between  them,  but  he  would  have 
an  explanation  in  the  train  and  find  out  what  she  had  told 
Bertha.  To  his  surprise  and  disgust,  when  he  reached  the  station 
there  was  no  sign  of  Bertha  or  Chloe ;  he  searched  the  train,  and 
satisfied  himself  they  were  not  there,  and  then  had  to  take  his 
seat  in  a  very  bad  temper.  Evidently  it  was  a  serious  matter ; 
Bertha  was  mortally  offended.  What  the  devil  had  that  woman 
been  saying  to  her  ? 

If  Paul  were  not  ill  he  would  have  given  up  the  long,  tiring 
journey  and  gone  to  the  Danes'  lodgings  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  he  was  anxious  about  his  brother's  health,  and 
his  visit  this  time  was  professional 

He  found  Paul  looking  better  and  in  better  spirits  than  he  had 
expected,  but  the  reason  for  this  improvement  was  soon  explained. 

"I  am  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed,  old  fellow;  the  Danes 
have  not  come,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"Yes,  they  have  come  and  gone;  they  left  about  twenty 
minutes  ago.     I  wonder  you  did  not  meet  them." 

"  Been  and  gone !  They  were  dining  with  me  last  night,  and 
arranged  to  come  with  me  by  this  train.  What  do  they  mean  by 
such  conduct  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Bertha  looked  ill  and  was  out  of  spirits  ; 
whereas  Chloe  was  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods,  and  gave  me  a 
most  amusing  account  of  your  little  dinner,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  successful — was  it  ?  " 
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''  I  suppose  not  It  seems  to  have  had  anything  but  the  effect 
I  wished  on  Miss  Bertha." 

"  Or  on  Mrs.  Halkett  either.  Do  you  know  she  told  Bertha 
you  and  she  were  engaged  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Zounds,  you  don*t  say  so  !  That  accounts  for  the  girl's  manner 
to  me,  then,  and  for  her  coming  by  an  earlier  train.  A  pretty 
scrape  you  have  got  me  into,  Paul,  by  your  folly  with  that 
woman.  I  fully  expect  her  to  bring  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  against  me  before  I  am  rid  of  her,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
fuming  and  walking  up  and  down  the  cell 

"  She  can't ;  she  has  not  a  scrap  of  evidence.  Til  swear  I  never 
breathed  such  a  thing  as  marriage  to  her." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  did  say  to  her." 

"Never  mind  what  I  said.  You  go  and  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns ;  ask  her  what  she  means  by  daring  to  say  she  is  engaged 
to  you  ;  that  will  bring  her  to  her  senses,  perhaps." 

"  I'll  find  out  exactly  what  she  said  to  Bertha  first  I  suppose 
they  are  going  back  by  the  express." 

"  No,  they  have  gone  by  the  parliamentary  expressly  to  avoid 
you,  I  imagine.  By  the  way,  what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  young 
Malcolmson,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Very  good-looking,  tall  and  fair.  I  believe  he  was  struck 
with  Miss  Chloe ;  he  has  been  to  me  this  morning  to  ask  if  I'll 
take  him  to  call  on  them." 

"  I  hope  you  refused." 

"  I  could  not  very  well  do  that ;  I  gave  him  a  hint  there 
was  not  much  hope  for  him  in  that  quarter,  and  of  course  I 
might  as  well  have  warned  a  moth  to  avoid  a  candle.  He 
is  bent  on  singeing  his  wings,  poor  boy.  But  how  are  you 
feeling?" 

Here  the  conversation  became  professional,  and  Sir  Peter  was 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  brother's  condition,  and  felt 
morally  certain  he  would  break  down  before  long. 

"  Let's  see,  you  have  two  or  three  weeks  more  of  this,  haven't 
you  ?  " 

"  Till  Tuesday  fortnight ;  I  have  two  more  Fridays." 

"  I  can't  come  again  before  this  day  fortnight,  I  am  afraid. 
Get  Crofton  to  come  over  next  week  and  see  you  for  me ;  1*11 
write  to  him  myself,  I  think  ;  and  keep  up  your  spirits  as  well  as 
you  can,"  said  Sir  Peter,  who  shortly  after  took  leave  of  the 
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prisoner,  feeling  very  much  worried  about  him,  as  well  as  about 
Bertha  and  Mrs.  Halkett. 

He  decided  to  call  on  Bertha  the  next  day  and  have  an 
explanation  ;  he  would  have  gone  that  evening,  only  he  feared 
she  might  decline  to  receive  him ;  to  his  annoyance  when  he 
called  the  following  afternoon,  the  servant  said  Miss  Bertha  was 
not  at  home,  and  Miss  Chloe  was  out,  making  a  distinction  and 
a  difference  which  Bertha  had  not  intended  her  to  make.  Sir 
Peter  was  furious,  not  so  much  with  Bertha  as  with  Mrs. 
Halkett,  though  Bertha  was  sufficiently  provoking,  for  he  was 
too  busy  to  have  much  time  to  spare  for  morning  calls ;  more- 
over, if  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  see  him,  how  was  he  to 
explain  matters  ? 

He  decided  to  press  Chloe  into  his  service  ;  she  was  a  young 
woman  of  resources,  perhaps  she  would  obtain  him  an  interview, 
so  he  wrote  her  a  little  note  that  evening,  telling  her  he  was 
anxious  to  see  Bertha,  and  asking  her  when  he  was  most  likely 
to  find  her  at  home.  He  sent  it  by  hand,  and  ordered  the 
messenger  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

The  man  was  kept  waiting  half-an-hour,  and  finally  returned 
with  the  following  note : 

"  Dear  Sir  Peter, 

"  Bertha  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  I  have  pleaded,  I 
have  stormed,  I  have  wept,  I  have  even  knelt  to  her,  and  nothing 
I  can  say  or  do  will  induce  her  to  see  you  or  even  to  read  a  letter 
if  you  write  to  her.  It  is  all  that  dreadful  woman's  doing  :  why 
did  you  ask  her  to  meet  us?  This  scene  with  Bertha  has 
affected  my  heart ;  I  feel  I  am  going  to  be  very  ill  to-morrow 
morning  about  ten  o'clock.  I  shall  send  for  you,  and  you  must 
come  and  see  me — and  Bertha. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Chloe." 

This  epistle  raised  Chloe  very  high  in  Sir  Peter's  opinion  ; 
she  was  certainly  a  clever  little  thing,  and  if  only  her  ruse 
succeeded  in  procuring  him  an  interview  with  Bertha  he  would 
be  her  friend  for  life. 

The  next  morning  Chloe  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast,  but  sent 
word  to  Bertha  she  was  ill.  Bertha  hurried  upstairs  to  know 
what  was  the  matter,  and  was  so  visibly  concerned  that  Chloe 
could  hardly  keep  her  countenance. 
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*'  It  IS  all  my  heart,  Bertha  ;  I  have  never  had  anything  of  the 
kind  before  ;  I  think  you  had  better  send  for  a  doctor." 

**  Yes,  dear  ;  whom  shall  I  send  for  ?  "  said  Bertha,  who  knew 
Chloe  was  nervous  about  her  heart,  because  Sir  John  Dane  had 
suffered  from  heart  disease. 

"  Sir  Peter  Dursley ;  I  would  rather  have  him  than  a  stranger. 
Send  at  once,  please,  dear ;  and,  Bertha,  you'll  see  him  first,  and 
tell  him  about  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  certainly ;  any  private  feelings  of  course  must  give 
way  to  illness,"  said  Bertha,  falling  into  the  trap  as  easily  as 
Chloe  had  expected  she  would. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  sober  Bertha  that  Chloe  was  sham- 
ming  ;  she  took  it  all  au  grand  sirieux^  and  allowed  neither  her 
genuine  anxiety  about  her  sister,  nor  the  objection  to  see  Sir 
Peter,  which  was  not  genuine,  to  interfere  with  her  appetite  for 
breakfast.  When  breakfast  was  over  and  a  message  came  to  say 
Sir  Peter  would  call  almost  immediately,  Bertha  braced  herself 
to  meet  him,  and  determined  the  interview  should  be  of  the 
briefest  and  most  formal  description.  She  would  be  as  cold  and 
precise  as  Augusta,  and  would  take  care  that  the  conversation 
referred  solely  and  entirely  to  Chloe's  illness. 

Just  as  she  had  arranged  this  in  her  own  mind  a  hansom  drew 
up  at  the  door,  Sir  Peter  sprang  out,  ran  up  the  steps  and 
knocked  at  the  door  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  the  next  minute 
Bertha  foynd  herself  tite-d'tite  with  him,  while  Chloe  jumped 
out  of  bed,  locked  her  bedroom  door  and  proceeded  to  dress, 
chuckling  mightily  the  while. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

BERTHA  IS  CAUGHT  IN  A  TRAP. 

"Good- MORNING,  Sir  Peter.  My  sister  is  ill  and  wishes  to  see 
you  ;  she  is  very  nervous  about  her  heart ;  I  trust  it  is  nothing 
very  serious,"  said  Bertha,  rising  as  Sir  Peter  entered,  and  not 
offering  him  a  seat,  in  order  to  make  the  meeting  as  short  as 
possible. 

**  I  hope  not ;  I  think  not,  but  before  we  go  upstairs  I  should 
like  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you." 

**  Yes,  will  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  Bertha  reluctantly,  imagining 
the  conversation  was  to  be  about  Chloe. 
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"  What  did  Mrs.  Halkett  say  to  you  the  other  evening  about 
me  ?  "  said  Sir  Peter  abruptly. 

Bertha  was  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  asked,  which  said  plainer  than  words 
he  intended  to  have  an  ans.wer. 

"  She  said  you  were  going  to  be  married." 

"  Did  she  say  to  whom  ? " 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  but  she  meant  to  herself,  for  she 
added,  *  We  have  not  announced  it  yet' " 

**  And  you  believed  her  ?  *'  said  Sir  Peter  sternly. 

"  Of  course  I  believed  her,"  faltered  Bertha. 

"  Then  I  presume  you  consider  me  one  of  the  biggest  scamps 
God  ever  made." 

*'  I  did  not  think  a  woman  would  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  un- 
less it  were  true,"  said  Bertha,  feeling  very  small. 

"  My  dear  girl,  women  of  Mrs.  Halkett's  calibre  will  say  any- 
thing to  attain  their  object  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of  conceit  in 
saying  Mrs.  Halkett  has  done  me  the  honour  to  wish  to  v  marry 
me,  but  I  can  assure  you  no  power  on  earth  would  persuade  me 
to  accept  that  honour.  The  fact  is,  during  that  week  that  Paul 
was  personating  me  he  flirted  with  her,  and  though  he  assures 
me  he  said  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  offer 
of  marriage,  still  she  has  presumed  upon  what  he  did  say  to 
imagine  I  have  some  serious  intentions  towards  her.  She  is  a 
very  dangerous  woman,  and  what  fiend  possessed  Paul  to  involve 
me  in  such  an  entanglement  I  can't  imagine,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  never  by  word  or  look  have  I  given  Mrs.  Halkett 
the  slightest  cause  to  imagine  I  regarded  her  as  anything  beyond 
a  mere  acquaintance.  Any  interest  I  have  shown  in  her  has  been 
purely  professional,  for  ^he  is  a  patient  of  mine,  she  is  one  of  the 
last  women  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of  whom  I  should  ever  make 
a  friend." 

"  She  is  very  wicked,  then,  for  she  told  me  you  were  one  of  her 
most  intimate  friends,"  said  Bertha. 

*'  Confound  her  impertinence.  You  did  not  believe  her,  I  hope  ?  ** 

"Yes,  I  did— till  now." 

Sir  Peter  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or 
twice,  then  he  drew  a  chair  close  to  Bertha's,  and  sitting  down  by 
her  side  took  one  of  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  she  being  too  happy 
and  too  frightened  to  resist. 
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"  Bertha,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  ;  1  came  on  purpose 
to  say  it,"  he  began. 

'*  But  there  is  Chloe ;  we  have  forgotten  her,"  said  Bertha. 

"  No,  I  have  not.  She  will  take  no  harm  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  had  trouble  enough  to  get  an  audience  from  your  ladyship, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Halkett ;  now  I  have  succeeded  I  mean  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Bertha,  I  want  a  wife,  and  I  have  recently 
decided  that  I  might  search  the  whole  world  before  I  found 
a  woman  who  would  make  so  sweet,  so  loving,  so  amiable  a  wife 
as  she  whose  hand  I  now  hold  in  mine.     May  I  keep  it  ?  " 

Bertha  did  not  answer,  but  her  hand  remained  in  his. 

He  drew  her  to  him,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

"  Bertha,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy.  Will  you  try 
to  love  me  ?  " 

Bertha  looked  at  him  and  whispered : 

"  There  is  no  need  to  try,"  and  then  ashamed  of  the  implied 
confession  she  hid  her  face  in  his  waistcoat,  but  Sir  Peter  lifted 
it  up  in  both  his  hands,  looked  into  her  eyies  and  kissed  her 
again,  on  the  lips  this  time. 

And  Bertha  wondered  what  heaven  would  be  like  if  this  were 
earth. 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room  door  was  opened  after  a 
preliminary  shaking  of  the  handle,  and  Chloe,  dressed  for  going 
out,  with  her  violin-case  in  her  hand,  appeared. 

"  Chloe ! "  exclaimed  Bertha,  who,  flushed  with  joy  and  the 
light  of  love  playing  over  her  face,  looked  almost  beautiful  as 
she  started  to  her  feet,  one  of  her  hands  still  in  Sir  Peter's  clasp. 

"Yes,  it  is  Chlbe.  Sir  Peter,  your  impatient  patient  has 
recovered  without  your  advice.     Wasn't  it  clever  of  me?  ** 

**  It  was  ;  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you." 

"So  you  ought  to  be.  The  fibs  I  have  told  on  your 
behalf;  may  they  be  counted  unto  me  as  righteousness,"  said 
Chloe. 

"  Chloe,  I  don't  believe  you  were  ill  after  all ! "  exclaimed 
Bertha. 

"  You  would  have  no  doubts  on  that  score  if  you  had  seen  the 
breakfast  I  have  eaten,  while  Sir  Peter  has  been  wasting  his 
morning  with  you." 

'  It  is  the  best  morning's  work  I  ever  did  ;  I  have  won  a  wife. 

2* 
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Will  you  congratulate  me,  Chloe  ?  "  said  Sir  Peter,  putting  an 
arm  round  Bertha. 

**  Yes,  I  am  delighted.  I  shall  be  a  very  very  nice  sister-in- 
law.  I  daresay  you  thought  of  that  when  you  proposed  to 
Bertha,"  said  Chloe. 

"You  vain  little  puss,  you  never  entered  my  mind." 

"  Not  though  I  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  heart  disease 
upstairs  ?  Bertha,  you  dear  glad  old  thing,  thank  your  Chloe 
for  being  so  thoughtful  as  to  sham  illness  for  your  sake.  Bless 
you,  my  dears,  bless  you  both.  I  am  glad  there  are  two  happy 
people  in  the  world  this  fine  morning.  I  am  now  going  for  a 
violin  lesson.  Sir  Peter,  go  to  your  patients.  Bertha,  go  and 
brush  your  hair,"  and  giving  Bertha  a  hug  and  blowing  Sir  Peter 
a  kiss  Chloe  vanished. 

She  ran  upstairs  again  a  minute  later,  really  to  see  what  the 
lovers  were  doing,  ostensibly  to  ask  what  they  thought  Augusta 
and  Constance  would  say  to  the  news. 

"  1  declare  I'll  telegraph  it  to  them,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
waited  on  the  door-step  for  a  cab,  and  before  Sir  Peter  got  home 
the  news  of  his  engagement  had  reached  Eastfolk. 

Constance  was  in  the  garden  sowing  annuals  when  the  tele- 
graph boy  arrived  She  took  the  envelope  and  carried  it  to 
Augusta. 

"  Here  is  a  telegram,  Augusta.  Open  it  quick,  dear  ;  it  is  sure 
to  be  good  news  this  nice  bright  morning." 

**  Telegrams  more  often  contain  bad  news  than  good,"  said 
Augusta,  opening  the  envelope,  reading  the  message,  and  sinking 
back  speechless  in  her  chair. 

**  What  is  it  ? "  said  Constance,  a  trifle  disconcerted  as  she 
picked  up  the  telegram,  but  the  next  moment  her  cheerfulness 
reassumed  its  customary  sway. 

•*  Why,  it  is  splendid  news.  Bertha  engaged  to  Sir  Peter 
Dursley.  What  a  good  match  for  her  in  every  way.  1  felt  sure 
it  must  be  good  news  directly  I  saw  the  boy.  Aren't  you  glad, 
Augusta  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  Augusta  in  a  tone  of  most  bitter  disappointment, 
which  happily  for  her  the  sprightly  Constance  did  not  observe. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  Who  would  have  thought  of  Bertha  marrying 
the  first  of  us  all  ?  Quiet,  good,  gentle  Bertha.  Shell  make  a 
very  good  step-mother  to  his  children.     I  daresay  he  thought  of 
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that  Well,  that  was  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  father's 
death.  I  wonder  if  Chloe  has  discerned  the  finger  of  Providence 
in  that  trial  now.  All  we  wanted  was  patience,  the  silver  was 
sure  to  break  through." 

"  For  mercy's  sake  hold  your  tongue,  Constance  ;  your  excite- 
ment is  positively  immodest,  and  as  for  your  optimism  it  is  a 
perfect  mania,"  exclaimed  Augusta  angrily. 

This  sudden  bouleversement  of  her  private  little  plan  for  win- 
ning Sir  Peter  herself  was  sufficiently  trying  without  the  addition 
of  Constance's  crowing  over  it. 

"My  dear  Augusta,  what  can  be  the  matter?  You  seem 
irritated  instead  of  cheered  by  this  good  news ;  perhaps  this 
delicious  spring  weather  I  revel  in  tries  you.  I  think  you  had 
better  take  some  iron.  That  will  pick  you  up  and  give  you  an 
appetite  for  enjoying  life."  ^ 

Augusta  dare  not  trust  herself  to  say  any  more  ;  she  yearned 
to  shake  Constance;  so  she  rose  and  took  refuge  in  her  own 
room  till  luncheon,  when  Constance  proposed  they  should  drive 
over  to  Lyneham  and  tell  Miss  Dursley  the  news. 

'*  The  two  families  seem  destined  to  be  united  so  we  must  be 
civil  to  Miss  Dursley.  I  used  to  think  Mr.  Dursley  would  be 
our  brother-in-law,  till  father's  death  changed  Chloe  as  it  has 
done,"  said  Constance. 

•*  I  suppose  Chloe  is  engaged  to  him,  if  not  her  conduct  in 
coming  down  from  London  to  visit  him  in  prison  is  most 
unmaidenly  even  in  these  latter  days,  when  propriety  is  outraged 
openly  by  every  modern  woman — young  or  old.  I  ought  never 
to  have  allowed  Bertha  and  Chloe  to  go  alone  to  London,  I  did 
so  against  my  better  judgment,  but  I  thought  Bertha  was  to  be 
trusted,  whereas  she  appears  to  be  as  giddy  as  Chloe." 

**  My  dear  Augusta,  you  really  are  rather  severe  on  Bertha.  I 
should  never  describe  her  as  giddy;  I  think  she  just  hits  the 
happy  medium,  she  is  quiet  without  being  prudish,  and  I  am 
delighted  at  her  happiness.  Will  you  go  and  see  Miss  Dursley 
to-day?" 

"  Yes,  a  drive  will  do  me  good ;  I  have  a  headache,"  said 
Augusta,  who,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  had  resolved  to 
bear  her  disappointment  in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  possible. 

They  found  Dorothy  at  home  entertaining  a  party  of  children, 
Sir  Peter's  little  ones  and  the  rector's  little  girls,  all  of  whom 
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were  having  tea  in  the  garden  for  the  first  time  that  year.  Dr. 
Crofton  was  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  Miss  Dursley  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  give  the  children  a  treat,  which 
she  was  enjoying  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  was  rather  vexed 
at  having  to  leave  the  garden  to  go  indoors,  and  give  tea  to  those 
dreadfully  stiff  Miss  Danes. 

The  news  of  Sir  Peter's  engagement  to  Bertha  was  a  tremen- 
dous surprise  to  her ;  she  could  not  disguise  her  astonishment, 
but  she  was  genuinely  pleased,  for  she  liked  Bertha  and  thought 
she  would  make  an  excellent  wife  and  step*mother. 

"  Dr.  Crofton  heard  from  Peter  this  morning  and  he  has  been 
in  a  very  mysterious  mood  ever  since.  I  wonder  if  Peter  told 
him  of  his  engagement,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  hardly  think  there  was  time.  Chloe  telegraphed  to  us  ;  I 
imagine  it  is  only  just  arranged,"  said  Constance. 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  Paul  must  be  ill,  for  Dr.  Crofton  looked 
very  grave  over  Peter's  letter,  and  he  has  gone  out  for  the  day ; 
where,  no  one  knows.  He  hired  a  trap  from  the  *  Crown  *  and 
merely  sent  word  to  me  he  should  not  be  home  till  dinner-time. 
I  am  afraid  Peter  has  sent  him  over  to  Eastwich  to  see  Paul," 
said  Mis^  Dursley,  who  had  been  very  much  exercised  all  day 
about  Dr.  Crofton's  movements. 

"  You  must  not  conclude  he  is  ill ;  look  on  the  bright  side  and 
hope  it  is  only  some  professional  matter  that  has  taken  Dr. 
Crofton  to  Eastwich,  if  indeed  he  has  gone  there,"  said 
Constance. 

''  I  feel  sure  he  has,  and  I  am  equally  sure  he  won't  tell  me  if 
my  suspicions  are  right,"  said  Dorothy. 

''  But  I  should  ask  him,  if  I  were  you ;  it  is  such  a  pity  to  be 
fearing  an  evil  which  perhaps  does  not  exist,"  said  Constance. 

"I  probably  shall  ask  him,  but  he  won't  tell  me  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  I  never  dare  ask  him  a  question  about  any  of 
the  patients,  though  knowing  so  much  about  them  as  I  do,  I  of 
course  feel  interested." 

"  Surely,  considering  the  subordinate  position  Dr.  Crofton  is  in, 
you  can  demand  an  answer  to  any  question  you  see  fit  to  ask," 
said  Miss  Dane. 

Dorothy  trilled  out  one  of  her  pretty  laughs. 

"  Indeed  you  don't  know  Dr.  Crofton,  then.  I  assure  you  it  is 
I  who  am  in  the  subordinate  position,  and  made  to  keep  in  it,  too,^ 
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and  feel  it,  not  he.  It  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth,  or  at  any 
rate  my  peace  of  mind,  to  venture  a  remark  on  professional 
matters,  and  even  on  other  subjects  I  have  to  exercise  a  wise 
discretion,  he  is  so  reserved  and  so  sensitive,"  said  Miss  Dursley, 
who  delighted  in  talking  about  Dr.  Crofton,  and  forgot  her 
anxiety  about  Paul  and  her  excitement  about  Sir  Peter's  en- 
gagement while  discussing  him. 

"  Yes,  but  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  think  you  should 
assert  yourself  and  not  allow  a  mere  assistant  to  presume  to 
dictate  what  is  right  or  wrong  to  you,"  said  Augusta. 

Dorothy  flushed  and  answered  rather  sharply : 

"  Dr.  Crofton  is  a  locum  tenens^  not  an  assistant  He  has  come 
here  with  the  idea  of  buying  the  practice ;  besides,  I  consider  he 
is  quite  right  not  to  allow  any  interference  with  his  professional 
duties,  even  though  I  may  not  like  it." 

''Of  course  you  know  best;  still  I  should  insist  upon  an 
answer  on  this  subject  when  he  comes  back  to-day,"  said 
Augusta. 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  said  Dorothy,  as  her  visitors  rose  to  leave. 

Now  Dr.  Crofton  had  gone  by  Sir  Peter's  request  to  see  Mr. 
Dursley.  He  found  him  very  unwell,  and  he  returned  feeling 
anxious  about  him,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
fact  of  his  illness  from  Dorothy.  Sir  Peter  had  asked  him  to  do 
this  and  Paul  had  urged  him  most  strongly  not  to  tell  Dorothy 
he  was  ill  as  she  would  fret  and  worry  about  it.  Therefore  when 
Miss  Dursley  went  to  the  surgery,  an  act  in  itself  a  crime,  on  his 
return,  and  asked  him  point-blank  where  he  had  been,  Dr. 
Crofton  was  very  much  put  out 

"  I  have  been  out  on  professional  business,"  he  answered. 

"  I  ask  because  1  am  afraid  Paul  is  ill,  and  that  you  have  been 
to  see  him.     Am  I  right  ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  my 
patients  and  I  decline  to  answer,"  said  Dr.  Crofton  angrily. 

"  Then  you  are  exceedingly  rude  and  very  unkind  also.  I  asked 
you  a  civil,  reasonable  question,  to  which  I  have  every  right  to 
expect  an  answer,"  said  Miss  Dursley. 

"  I  have  answered." 

"You  have  not,  you  have  refused  to  answer,  and  until  you 
do  answer,  and  moreover  apologize  for  your  rudeness,  I  shall  not 
speak  to  you,"  said  Dorothy,  remembering  that  he  had  told  her 
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to  say  this  if  he  lost  his  temper  with  her,  but  not  feeling  sure 
that  the  present  was  the  sort  of  occasion  he  had  anticipated 
when  he  made  the  request 

He  laughed  a  little  short  cynical  laugh. 

"  It  is  I  who  ought  to  demand  an  apology,  I  think,  not  you." 

**  I  wish  you  may  get  one,"  said  Dorothy,  laughing,  and  as  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  sound  of  her  pretty  laughter 
echoed  down  the  passage. 

"Confound  her  laugh,"  muttered  Crofton  as  he  banged  the 
surgery  door  and  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
quarrelled  now  in  real  earnest 
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In  discussing  a  subject  so  essentially  modern  as  the  music  halls 
one  is  faced  at  the  outset  with  a  difficulty  which  on  the  first  glance 
appears  to  be  serious.  This  difficulty  is  their  very  newness 
itself.  In  the  first  place  they  have  so  recently  come  into  general 
observation  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  subject  is  one  that  will 
appeal  to  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  public  to  make  it 
worth  discussion  at  all.  This  alone  would  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  an  insuperable  obstacle,  but  this  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  removed  by  the  unmistakable  wave  of  popularity  among 
all  classes  with  which  they  have  of  late  been  favoured.  In  the 
second  place  they  are  so  modern  that  they  have  little  or  no  past  ; 
and  the  task  of  criticising  the  present  without  having  the  benefit 
of  bygone  experiences  with  which  to  compare  those  of  to-day 
renders  the  work,  if  not  certainly  impossible,  at  any  rate  more 
arduous.  To  sit  down  to  contemplate  the  absolutely  fiivolous 
with  solemnity  is  always  difficult,  and  it  is  far  from  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  attempt  anything  so  foolish  ;  but  the  subject  is 
one  that  has  lately  been  given  so  much  attention  that  he  hopes 
he  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  readers  who  have  enough 
time  to  waste  upon  it,  to  whom  it  may  prove  entertaining. 

Nothing  can  exist  totally  without  a  purpose,  and  though  it 
may  in  this  case  be  rather  hard  to  discover  at  first,  still  it  must 
eventually  become  evident  to  the  persevering.  The  purpose  of 
the  music  hall  is  to  afford  amusement  without  trouble  and,  if 
possible,  without  instruction.  When  the  theatre  begins  to  preach 
and  propound  problems,  we  have  to  seek  a  more  placid  form  of 
entertainment  elsewhere.  When  we  are  tired  with  our  day's 
work  or  day's  play,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  don't  want  to  be 
worried  with  subjects  which  few  of  us  are  capable  of  under- 
standing, and  which  still  fewer  have  any  wish  to  contemplate. 
It  is  then  we  look  for  amusement  in  these  more  easy-going 
haunts,  where  we  can  enjoy  our  tobacco  in  peace,  while  we  are 
afforded  an  entertainment  which,  if  it  does  not  startle  us  with 
the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  does  not  at    any  rate  bore   us  with 
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theories  which  are  either  as  old  as  Adam  or  as  nonsensical  as 
they  are  new-fangled.  If  we  are  made  to  laugh,  so  much  the 
better,  but  we  don't  expect  it,  or  if  there  are  any  who  do,  they 
must  often  be  sadly  disappointed.  All  we  want  is  a  certain 
amount  of  change  and  gaiety  combined  with  a  comfortable  seat 
and  plenty  of  leg  room,  and  in  these  particulars  it  must  be 
admitted  we  are  on  the  whole  fairly  well  served. 

Music  halls,  in  a  more  or  less  defined  shape,  have  been  in 
existence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  very  few  years  that  they  have  attained 
anything  like  an  established*  position.  To  a  certain  extent  akin 
to  the  theatre,  the  music  hall  is  at  the  same  time,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  degree,  related  to  the  public  house,  from  which  indeed 
it  originally  sprung.  It  is  this  low  origin,  perhaps,  that  for  so 
long  a  time  rendered  it  a  subject  unfit  for  the  ears  of'  Mrs. 
Grundy.  For  a  lady  to  go  to  a  music  hall,  even  with  a  strong 
body-guard  of  the  opposite  sex  and  a  thick  veil,  was,  until  quite 
recently,  considered  a  daring,  if  not  an  outrageous,  thing  to  do. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that.  As  the  halls  became  more  affluent, 
so  did  our  chaste-minded  matron  unbend ;  and  to  adjourn  to  a 
music  hall  after  dinner  is  now  as  common  as  to  go  on  to  the  play. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  revulsion  of  opinion  is  rather  hard  to 
discern,  but  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  trace  her  reasons  for 
having  withheld  her  patronage  for  so  long.  No  doubt  this  wish 
to  pry  into  unknown  haunts  was  primarily,  to  a  great  extent, 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  being  shocked,  but  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  shock  her.  Still,  however,  though  she  no  longer  holds 
up  her  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  Alhambra, 
as  she  did  in  the  seventies,  a  certain  fiction  as  to  their  wickedness 
is  kept  up  that  is  sufficient  to  add  to  their  fascinations.  Whether 
the  fact  of  her  giving  them  the  warmth  of  her  smiles  will  result 
in  the  ultimate  benefit  of  either  party  it  is  rather  early  days  to 
say ;  her  having  done  so,  however,  renders  the  subject  of  the 
music  halls  one  that  is  duly  recognized  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  and  makes  this  article  possible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  aforesaid  wickedness  does  not  really  exist  outside 
the  imaginations  of  those  to  whom  it  seems  attractive.  Vulgarity, 
it  is  true,  there  is,  but  it  is  not  of  a  more  blatant  description  than 
that  of  the  burlesque  theatres,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  more  amusing. 

To  be  capable  of  enjoying  a  music  hall  does  not  require  any 
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vast  amount  of  intellectual  capacity — perhaps  indeed  you  are 
better  without  it — but  to  enable  one's  self  to  appreciate  correctly 
its  merits  and  demerits  entails,  if  not  actual  study,  at  any  rate, 
constant  application.  To  a  casual  visitor  the  performance  may 
often  seem  a  trifle  tame  and  uninteresting,  when  to  the  habitui 
it  would  appear  quite  the  opposite.  To  the  former  the  efTusions 
of  Mr.  Dacre  or  Mr.  Le  Brunn  would  sound  nothing  less  than 
hopeless  jingles  accompanied  by  still  more  hopeless  words,  and  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Dan  Leno  or  Marie  Lloyd  but  the  grimacings 
and  antics  of  candidates  for  Colney  Hatch.  In  fact  you  must 
get  thoroughly  used  to  them  before  you  can  be  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing them  to  the  full. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  first  obstacle — the  non-existence  of  any 
real  past  in  the  music  hall.  The  thing  as  we  know  it  to-day 
is  a  purely  modern  invention,  though  perhaps  the  assertion  that 
it  is  entirely  without  a  history  was  a  trifle  too  sweeping.  We 
could  no  doubt  find  many  people  who  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  furnish  us  with  details  of  what  they  would  be  quite  correct  in 
describing  as  the  music  halls  of  former  days,  but  even  if  they  did 
so,  the  old  article  differs  so  entirely  and  absolutely  from  the  new 
that  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  resuscitate  it.  There 
are  always  people  who  are  glad  to  grumble  at  any  state  of 
things,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  might  find  some  who  would 
be  glad  to  return  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  "  The  Cave  of 
Harmony,"  to  which  Colonel  Newcome  took  Clive,  and  who 
would  prefer  the  bare  boards  and  "  The  Body  Snatcher  "  to  the 
modern  comforts  and  popular  melodies  of  the  West  End  music 
halls.  If  there  are  any  such  let  them  journey  eastwards ;  they 
would  not  have  far  to  go,  and  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  the 
sawdusted  floor,  and  flagons  of  porter  as  well ;  and  though  "  The 
Body  Snatcher "  (if  it  ever  existed  outside  the  imagination  of 
Thackeray)  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  respectable  oblivion, 
no  doubt  some  equally  lugubrious  melody  could  be  furnished. 
These  public-house  **  free  and  easys,"  from  which  the  more 
modern  form  of  entertainment  originally  came,  still  exist,  but 
what  benefit  the  human  race  would  derive  from  their  being 
reintroduced  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  what  has  taken  their 
place  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Doubtless  there  was  a  certain  artless 
charm  about  the  old  pot-house  style  of  entertainment,  but  it  was 
not  such  as  would   appeal  to  an  audience  of  to-day.      The 
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simplicity  of  the  naked  boards  and  the  pewter  pot  may  be  all 
very  well  figuratively  speaking,  but  we  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
want  something  more  elaborate.  The  majority  of  the  public 
prefer  thick  carpets  to  sawdust,  and  the  demand  for  porter 
is  not  what  it  was.  As  it  at  present  stands,  the  music  hall  is 
essentially  a  lounge  where  amusement  can  be  found  and  enjoyed 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  We  don't  want  to  be  edified  or 
wildly  excited,  but  to  be  able  to  sit  peacefully,  and  have  some- 
thing to  see  and  hear  that  is  just  sufficiently  interesting  or 
amusing  to  prevent  our  going  to  sleep  without  at  the  same  time 
taxing  our  intellects  too  heavily.  Could  this  state  of  things  be 
as  easily  attained  when  seated  on  the  hard  bench  or  unpadded 
chair  of  your  "  Cave  of  Harmony,"  or  whatever  it  chose  to  call 
itself,  as  in  its  more  gorgeous  oiTspring  ?  Certainly  not.  Let  us 
then  be  contented  with  our  present  lot,  and  cease  all  murmurs 
against  the  powers  that  be. 

Of  course  there  has  been  an  intervening  period  between  these 
two  exceedingly  opposite  forms  of  this  peculiar  style  of  entertain- 
ment There  were  the  more  recent  days  when  the  lion  comique 
roared  forth  from  his  den  songs  which  attained  huge  popularity 
with  the  masses,  but  as  he  no  longer  exists  and  has  no  living 
prototype,  there  is  no  good  in  wasting  our  time  on  him.  The 
names  of  Vance  and  Leybourne  are  still  remembered  by  the  old 
frequenter  of  the  music  halls,  but  the  outside  world  has  completely 
forgotten  them.  Their  songs  are  practically  dead,  and  though  most 
of  us  who  have  got  beyond  our  salad  days  can  remember  "  We 
don't  want  to  fight,"  and  perhaps  a  few  of  us  "Champagne  Charley," 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  majority  to 
name  their  respective  singers.  Mr.  Macdermott,  once  known  as 
"  the  great,"  who  sang  the  former,  is,  we  believe,  still  alive,  but 
for  the  general  public  he  might  as  well  never  have  existed.  Un- 
like the  popular  actor,  the  music  hall  artist  scarcely  lives  in  men's 
memories,  and  even  his  portrait  is  no  longer  to  be  found  except 
on  that  most  degraded  of  objects,  the  torn  and  faded  cover  of  a 
comic  song  that  has  had  its  day.  This  state  of  things  will  not 
continue,  as  the  illustrated  periodicals  with  which  the  country  is 
at  present  flooded,  have  for  some  time  past  given  much  space  and 
attention  to  the  performers  of  the  halls  ;  and  the  next  generation 
will,  if  it  has  time,  have  ample  opportunity  of  surveying  the 
features  and  reading  the  somewhat  apocryphal  histories  with 
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which  the  interviewers  have  endowed  the  artists  of  to-day.  Their 
names,  too,  are  more  widely  known  and  their  different  styles  more 
readily  appreciated  than  they  would  have  been  say  twenty,  or 
even  ten  years  ago. 

An  institution  that  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important  feature  of  every  music  hall, 
and  has  only  of  very  late  years  been  abolished,  was  the  chairman, 
and  one  cannot  help  looking  back  upon  him  with  feelings  of 
regret,  though,  of  course,  as  far  as  the  West  End  of  the  town  was 
concerned,  he  was  practically  no  longer  of  any  use.  The  method 
at  present  adopted  of  announcing  the  name  of  the  artist  by  means 
of  a  programme  and  numbers  on  either  side  of  the  stage  is,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  much  more  effectual  than  were  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  however  stentorian  they  might  be.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  missing  him ;  his  expanse  of  white  shirt  front  and 
flashing  diamond  ring  gave  such  an  air  to  the  entertainment,  of 
which  until  his  final  abolition  he  always  seemed  to  be  the  presiding 
genius.  To  the  last  he  appeared  a  connecting  link  between  the 
stage  and  the  audience.  One  kept  up  somehow  in  one's  mind  a 
pleasing  fiction  that  the  singers  as  well  as  the  listeners  trembled 
at  his  nod,  and  thought  him  magnanimous  when  he  graciously 
allowed  Mr.  or  Miss  So-and-So  to  oblige  again.  He  survives, 
however,  only  in  very  few  places,  notably  at  the  Middlesex  Music 
Hall,  in  Drury  Lane,  and  as  he  has  gone  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  say,  good  luck  go  with  him,  for,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
we  shall  never  see  him  more.  His  shirt  has  gone  to  the  wash  for 
the  last  time ;  his  diamond  ring  sheds  its  radiance  on  a  grateful 
audience  no  longer. 

Among  the  many  sweeping  alterations  that  have  of  late  been 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  generally,  and  the  songs  in 
particular,  should  be  passed  by  without  an  attempt  being  made 
to  alter  them  also.  This,  however,  has  happily  so  far  proved 
■  entirely  unsuccessful.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  of 
outcry  as  to  the  inanity  of  the  songs  themselves,  and  the  jingling 
method  of  their  melodies,  but  it  has  had,  as  yet,  no  perceptible 
result  in  the  alteration  of  their  general  tone.  The  people  who 
advocate  the  introduction  of  ballads  and  glees  into  an  ordinary 
variety  programme  entirely  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the 
class  of  entertainment  that  is  required.     We  want  to  be  amused 
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merely,  not  enraptured  or  carried  away  by  a  combination  of  sweet 
sounds.  If  our  risible  faculties  are  not  affected  by  the  words  of 
the  song  or  the  method  of  the  artist,  our  ear  should  be  tickled  by 
the  liveliness  of  the  tune.  To  enable  us  to  enjoy  good  music  it 
must  be  performed  by  artists  of  the  first  rank  and  listened  to  in 
silence,  and  without  the  accompaniment  of  chinking  glasses,  draw- 
ing corks,  striking  matches,  and  general  conversation.  If  you  do 
away  with  all  these  what  benefit  is  to  be  gained  from  going  to  a 
music  hall  at  all  ?  You  will  find  better  entertainment  at  a  Richter 
concert,  or  at  a  Wagner  night  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  Old  English 
ballads  have  always  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  with  the 
million,  and  are,  on  that  account,  a  permissible  introduction  into 
a  variety  programme,  where  they  sometimes  furnish  an  effective 
contrast  to  the  other  items.  To  please  the  multitude  the  minority 
must  suffer,  and  though  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye  "  or  "  Sally  in  our 
Alley  "  may  cause  one  positive  torture,  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  are  invariably  greeted  is  in  some  sense  a  re- 
compense for  one's  sufferings.  Songs  of  a  religious  nature  are, 
however,  absolutely  out  of  place,  and  only  show  extremely  bad 
taste  in  the  singer  who  tries  to  make  capital  out  of  them,  and 
the  management  which  permits  their  performance. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  song  as  the  individuality  of  the 
singer  that  is  the  main  thing  in  the  successes  of  the  music  halls. 
Given  to  a  bad  artist,  the  best  song  ever  written  will  never  gain 
applause,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clever  performer  can  work  a 
comparatively  indifferent  one  in  such  a  manner  that  it  spreads 
like  wildfire  over  the  entire  English-speaking  world.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  extraordinary  •*  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  " — for  in  a 
discussion  of  this  sort  even  the  unmentionable  must  be  referred 
to — would  this  song,  which  was,  it  is  said,  performed  in  England 
at  a  period  four  years  before  it  became  the  rage,  have  ever  been 
what  it  was  without  the  assistance  of  Miss  Lottie  Collins  ?  The 
idea  was,  to  an  extent,  original,  and  the  words  of  the  verses  rather 
humorous,  but  the  refrain,  chorus,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  absolute 
drivel.  And  yet  this  same  chorus  was  the  very  thing  that,  when 
once  treated  by  a  capable  artist,  ran  madly  not  only  over  England 
and  America,  but  more  or  less  over  the  whole  civili::ed  globe. 
Miss  Collins  gave  the  song  with  such  vivacity  that  we  never 
paused  to  think  whether  it  was  nonsense  or  not,  and  accompanied 
it  with  such  clever  antics — if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling 
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them  so — that  the  audience,  figuratively  speaking,  rose  in  a  body 
and  greeted  it  with  storms  of  applause.  This  instance  is  chosen 
merely  as  the  most  highly  illustrative  of  the  absolutely  nonsensical 
being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  wide  popularity  by  the  merits  of 
the  performer  alone ;  a  hundred  others  could  be  given,  but  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  space  to  furnish  such  a  catalogue. 

One  curious  fact  about  the  music  halls  is  how  extremely 
limited  is  the  number  of  really  leading  artists,  when  one  considers 
the  large  number  of  people  who  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  comic  singers  as  a  means  of  earning  their  bread.  We 
often  hear  of  people  who  aie  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  who 
are  about  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  few  of  them  pass  the 
boundary  of  respectable  utility,  and  the  majority  sink  back  into 
the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came  without  even  attaining  that 
level.  The  inroad  made  on  the  music  halls  by  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession  was,  we  were  told,  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  performances  which  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  them.  About  three  years  ago  the  actors,  seeing  the 
enormous  salaries  that  were  being  gained  by  their  second  cousins 
of  the  halb,  whom  until  then  they  had  entirely  refused  to 
recognize,  suddenly  took  it  into  their  heads  to  leave  the  theatres 
for  the  variety  stage  in  shoals.  We  were  then  promised  a  new 
state  of  things  altogether.  Our  beloved  music  hall  was  to  be 
elevated  by  their  means  to  a  height  never  dreamed  of  by  its 
legitimate  artists.  >  Has  this  been  done?  Thank  heaven,  no.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  a  partially  successful  attempt  made  in  some 
of  the  leading  halls  of  the  West  End  to  reduce  the  performance 
to  the  level  of  a  penny  reading  or  the  German  Reeds'  entertain- 
ment ;  but  the  public  have  steadily  remained  true  to  their  old 
favourities,  and  the  genuine  music  hall  artist  is  still  the  only  one 
who  meets  with  any  real  success  in  his  own  sphere.  None  of  the 
imported  artists  have  ever  attained  the  rank  of  a  star  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  his  success  was  so  short  and 
ephemeral  that  he  would  be  more  fitly  described  as  a  meteor,  and 
not  a  very  surprising  one  at  that.  But  we  will  deal  with  him 
presently.  Of  the  others  some,  it  is  true,  have  remained  in  their 
new  calling,  but  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  have  none  of  theni 
reached  such  a  level  as  to  call  for  special  mention. 

The  stars  proper  of  the  music  hall  stage  may,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  almost  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.     The  reason  of  this 
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arises  from  various  causes,  the  principal  one,  doubtless,  being,  in 
this  as  in  every  other  profession,  the  limited  number  of  people 
who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  what  the  public  require  of 
them,  combined  with  the  faculty  of  knowing  how  to  meet  their 
requirements.  When  he  has  once  established  his  popularity  the 
great  ease  with  which  an  artist  can  perform  at  several  different 
places  in  the  same  evening  renders  it  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  keep  it  up  with  several  audiences,  often  of  very  different 
classes,  at  the  same  time,  thus  rendering  the  task  of  supplanting 
him  more  difficult.  Among  the  stars,  those  who  occupy  the  front 
rank  are  Miss  Marie  Lloyd,  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  Miss  Bessie 
Bellwood,  Miss  Fanny  Leslie  (who,  though  she  at  one  time 
favoured  the  theatres,  originally  came  from  the  halls),  Miss  Vesta 
Tilley,  Mr.  Dan  Leno,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Eugene  Stratton,  the 
gentleman  calling  himself  Little  Tich,  Mr.  Chirgwin  and  Mr. 
Harry  Randall.  Of  course  there  are  several  others  who  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  shape  of 
acrobats,  jugglers  and  the  like,  but  as  it  is  not  intended  to  deal 
with  their  performances  here,  their  names  need  not  be  given 
seriatim. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  the  performers  we  must  give  a 
glance  at  the  entertainment  generally.  A  properly  arranged  music 
hall  programme  should  set  out  an  infinite  variety  of  material  for 
the  delectation  of  the  audience.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
turns  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised,  so  that  two  performers 
of  a  similar  calibre  shall  not  follow  one  another  too  closely,  and 
produce  by  so  doing  the  monotony  and  comparisons  which  must 
inevitably  ensue.  Of  course,  the  style  of  the  performance  varies 
according  to  the  reputation,  position,  or  even  the  size  of  the 
house.  At  the  larger  halls,  such  as  the  Alhambra  aqd  Empire, 
where  the  ballet  finds  a  home,  the  comic  singer,  unless  phenomi- 
nally  popular  at  the  moment,  gets  but  scant  encouragement, 
while  the  obvious  impossibility  of  putting  anything  of  a  specta- 
cular nature  on  the  tiny  stage  of  the  London  Pavilion,  for 
instance,  forces  it  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  efforts  of  single 
performers,  with  the  occasional  help  of  a  troupe  of  acrobats  or 
dancers.  But  though  there  are  certain  limits  prescribed  either 
by  the  tastes  of  the  audience  at  each  place  of  entertainment,  or 
by  its  size  and  locality,  still  the  astute  manager  is  ever  on  the  out- 
look for  any  form  of  novelty  with  which  to  tickle  the  taste  of  his 
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patrons.  There  is  underlying  the  rest-loving  nature  of  the 
habitual  frequenter  of  the  music  halls  a  strong  desire  to  be 
surprised,  if  possible,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  If  a 
proprietor  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  anything  that  will  meet 
this  desirable  end,  he  is  pretty  certain  of  an  assured  success. 
His  patrons,  however,  like  their  novelty  without  having  its 
newness  thrust  upon  them  with  too  much  braying  of  brass  and 
sounding  of  cymbals.  If  a  thing  is  over-advertised  it  more  often 
than  not  fails  from  this  very  reason.  An  ordinary  lounger  would 
always  rather  be  unexpectedly  roused  from  his  state  of  torpid 
and  peaceful  enjoyment,  than  have  his  hopes  worked  up  by  the 
glowing  wording  of  the  programme  to  be  only  too  frequently 
dashed  to  atoms  in  the  realization.  Strangely  enough  it  is  in 
this  very  matter  of  furnishing  a  varied,  and  to  an  extent,  a  novel 
programme  that  the  managers  most  often  break  down.  Though 
the  public  remain  loyal  to  their  old  favourites,  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  work  conscientiously  and  well,  the  infusion  of  fresh 
talent  must  always  be  beneficial,  and  in  giving  the  younger  artists 
a  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  the  manager  is  doing 
no  harm,  either  to  himself  or  the  star  performers,  as  the  music 
halls  are  not  overstocked  with  people  of  genius.  One  has,  as  a 
rule,  to  endure  a  great  deal  that  is  more  or  less  indifferent  in 
every  programme,  no  matter  where  it  is,  either  through  favouritism 
or  the  terrible  idea  that  seems  to  possess  so  many  managers,  that 
if  he  has  one  or  two  special  attractions  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ance can  look  after  itself.  The  long  engagements  and  censorship 
as  to  type  of  song  that  have  been  the  rule  at  certain  places  of 
late  years  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  proved  highly  detrimental  to 
many  young  artists,  who,  in  their  eager  desire  to  perform  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  bound  by 
hard  and  fast  rules,  which  have  entirely  prevented  their  chances 
of  getting  on,  even  if  they  had  it  in  them  to  do  so. 

When  a  particular  hall  has  attained  a  reputation  for  a  certain 
staple  of  attraction,  it  is  rather  apt  to  rely  on  that  alone  and  not 
to  back  it  up  with  others,  if  not  of  equal  merit,  at  any  rate  such 
as  prevent  the  audience  being  bored  while  waiting  for  the 
bonne  bouche  of  the  evening.  Another  grave  fault  which  has  of 
late  been  particularly  noticeable  is  the  terrible  tendency  of  every 
house  to  imitate  its  next-door  neighbour,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  performance  meeting  with*  success   in  one  place  it  has  been 
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copied  ad  nauseam  all  over  London.  The  serpentine  dance  and 
the  tableaux  vivants  were  two  particularly  bad  instances  of  this 
monkey-like  want  of  originality,  which  has,  we  think,  had  an 
effect  on  the  money-making  as  well  as  the  artistic  side  of  the 
question  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  If  we  have  seen  a  particular 
thing  at  a  performance  one  night,  much  as  it  may  please  us  at  the 
time,  we  are  not  as  a  rule  so  carried  away  by  it  as  to  make  us  wish 
to  see  it  again  the  next  night,  or  perhaps  even  the  next  week, 
but  lately  it  has  been  frequent  to  find  that  in  addition  to  precisely 
the  same  programme  being  provided  at  three  of  the  leading 
London  music  halls  at  the  same  time,  the  others  are  only  too 
often  content  to  rely  on  what  is  merely  a  slight  variation 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  form  of  entertainment.  It  may  be 
very  amusing  for  the  Empire,  Alhambra,  or  Palace  to  try  to 
out-do  its  rivals  in  the  matter  of  living  pictures  or  strong  men, 
but  the  public  do  not  enter  into  it  in  the  same  spirit,  and  get 
tired  of  the  constant  repetition  of  one  thing  in  different  places, 
not  infrequently  preferring  that  which  they  saw  first  to  its  more 
gorgeous  and  costly  successors,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first 

Each  music  hall  has  to  a  certain  extent  its  individual  audience, 
though  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  west  as  in  more 
eastern  regions.  To  gauge  the  wants  of  his  patrons  is  the 
manager's  task,  and  it  is  no  easy  one,  no  audience  being  more 
easily  bored  and  driven  away,  and  when  once  lost,  more  difficult 
to  retrieve.  In  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  town  where  there 
is  less  competition  perhaps  less  is  required,  but  even  there  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  retain  their  wayward  good  graces ;  what  then 
must  it  be  in  the  more  fashionable  quarters,  where  a  dozen  doors 
are  ready  to  receive  the  deserter  ?  A  programme  that  would  be 
tolerated  or  even  appreciated  at  the  Tivoli,  would,  if  trans- 
planted even  to  one  of  the  humbler  temples  of  the  east,  be  voted 
*'  no  class,"  while  many  a  performance  and  performer  who  would 
be  greeted  by  the  poorer  dwellers  of  the  town  with  yells  of 
enthusiastic  delight,  would  fail  to  raise  even  a  smile  from  a  more 
aristocratic  audience.  One  thing  that  is  as  a  rule  painfully 
evident  in  the  frequenter  of  the  more  expensive  music  hall  is  his 
slavish  bowing  down  before  the  reputation  of  a  performer.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  distinctly  good  work  passed  coldly  by 
merely   because  the   name  of  the    singer  is  not    well  known. 
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extremely  indifferent  work  from  an  artist  of  repute  being  at  the 
same  time  greeted  with  acclammation.  This  want  of  discrimina- 
tion is  less  perceptible  in  poorer  quarters,  for  though  the 
name  of  an  artist  must  necessarily  bear  some  weight  with  the 
audience,  he  has  to  mind  his  P's  and  Q*s  or  he  will  speedjly 
lose  any  prestige  it  may  give  him.  The  majority  of  per- 
formersj  however,  appreciate  this  fully,  and  work  with  equal  zeal 
to  get  and  retain  the  good  opinion  of  all  classes.  How  well 
their  efforts  are  rewarded  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  popularity 
they  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  enormous  salaries  they  earn. 

The  music  hall  singers  proper  may,  broadly  speaking,  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  comic  singers,  character  singers, 
descriptive  singers  and  grotesque  singers — the  ballad  singer, 
being  hardly  sufficiently  established  as  a  necessary  feature,  and 
being  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  concert  platform,  need  not  be 
included.  Each  class  keeps  very  much  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  though  a  few  people  may  do  a  little  in  every  line,  they  are 
the  exception  and  do  not  often  meet  with  any  great  success  out 
of  their  particular  sphere.  The  first  class,  namely,  the  comic 
singers,  have  to  depend  more  on  their  own  exertions  and  the 
merits  of  their  songs  than  either  of  the  others,  as  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  accessories  with  which  to  help  their  efforts. 
The  lady  "  serio-comic  "  has  a  much  harder  task  to  raise  a  laugh 
than  the  genuine  grotesque.  More  often  than  not,  the  latter 
will  procure  roars  of  laughter  by  his  appearance  alone, 
and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  the  accomplished  performer  to 
keep  his  audience  in  a  state  of  merriment  when  once  they  are 
fairly  started.  But  the  singers  of  comic  songs  pure  and  simple, 
if  one  may  be  excused  for  calling  them  so,  have  no  such  helps. 
They  have  to  make  all  their  effects  by  expression,  gesture 
and  inflection  of  the  voice,  being  attired  as  a  rule  in  evening 
dress  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  squash  hat  and  an 
overcoat ;  but,  clothes  and  all,  they  have  to  make  their  audience 
laugh,  and  what  is  more,  they  do  it  If  it  is  uphill  work  for 
a  man,  what  must  it  be  for  a  woman  ?  She  can't  even  make 
faces,  and  her  hat  and  feathers,  however  elaborate,  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  aids  to  her  performance.  The  curious  thing 
is  that,  in  spite  of  this,  out  of  the  five  ladies  already  men- 
tioned as  leading  lights  in  the  music  hall  firmament,  only  one 
is  a  character  singer,  the  remaining  four  contenting  themselves 
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with  this  meaningless  style  of  dress,  three  of  them  wearing 
feminine  and  one  masculine  attire,  the  latter  being  as  to  fit  and 
neatness  a  lesson  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  her  brother  artists 
don't  follow. 

It  is,  however,  the  performers  themselves  and  not  their  clothes 
we  have  to  consider.  To  be  a  music  hall  singer  it  is  not 
necessary  to  possess  much  voice  or  appearance,  nor  is  it  even 
essential  that  you  should  have  a  knowledge  of  dancing,  but 
if  you  have  a  little  of  each  so  much  the  better.  What  the 
audiences  want,  for  the  most  part,  is  that  the  singing  should 
be  distinct  and  in  tune,  the  appearance  comic  or  effective  as 
the  case  may  require,  and  the  dancing  be  neatly  executed  if 
not  elaborate.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  dancing,  at  the  halls 
as  well  as  the  theatres,  very  little  seems  to  give  satisfaction, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  so-called  dances  with 
which  we  have  been  nauseated  of  late,  which  take  the  form 
of  a  more  or  less  hideous  series  of  contortions,  appear  to  have 
found  less  favour  in  the  halls  than  elsewhere.  The  type  of 
terpsichorean  effort  which  as  a  rule  finds  most  favour  is  of  the 
cellar-flap  order  and,  especially  in  the  east,  is  watched  with 
keen  interest  and  often  applauded  to  the  echo. 

Though  the  methods  of  different  performers  vary  to  no 
small  extent,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  distinct  branches 
of  the  profession  are  not  very  numerous.  In  every  programme 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  several  variations  of  the  same 
thing,  the  burden  of  raising  the  performance  from  a  level  of 
uniform  monotony  resting  mainly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
artist.  We  have  always  the  serio-comic  lady  vocalist  with  her 
flaxen  locks  and  abbreviated  ^* costume  debal\'^  the  juggler  or 
acrobat  in  his  spangled  tights ;  the  costermonger,  sprinkled 
liberally  with  pearl  buttons  ;  the  scarecrow  of  an  eccentric 
comedian  or  patter  singer  in  the  eternal  frock  coat  that  is  miles 
too  large  for  him,  and  the  battered  top  hat ;  the  singer  of 
bacchanalian  or  descriptive  songs  with  his  invariably  ill-fitting 
dress  suit  and  yellow  overcoat ;  the  male  impersonator  in  her 
better  cut  ditto  ;  the  ink-black  negro  and  striped  singer  of  what 
are  known  as  coon  songs ;  the  pantomime  prince,  rendered  so 
gorgeous  in  the  persons  of  Miss  Harriet  Vernon  or  Miss  Maggie 
Duggan  ;  and  sometimes  the  Cockney  slattern  in  her  crushed 
bonnet  and  tattered  shawl.      When  you  have  enumerated  these. 
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you  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  your  tether  and  have  to  begin 
over  again.  Among  them  all,  the  two  species  first  named  are 
the  ones  most  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  lady  called  for  some 
unknown  reason  "  serio-comic,"  is  sure  to  be  encountered  two  or 
three  times  in  an  evening  in  any  music  hall  where  the  entertain- 
ment is  made  up  mainly  of  singers,  and  even  at  the  larger 
establishments  where  ballet  or  spectacle  holds  swny,  she  usually 
makes  her  appearance  once  in  the  course  of  the  perforinance. 
She  is  a  thing  quite  by  herself  and  has  no  prototype  on  the 
theatrical  stage.  As  a  rule  she  speaks  her  song,  the  tune  being 
meanwhile  played  softly  by  the  orchestra,  and  she  not  infre- 
quently dances  a  few  steps  of  a  nondescript  character  between 
the  verses. 

As  has  been  said,  to  the  ranks  of  the  "serio-comic"  belong 
three  out  of  the  five  ladies  enumerated  as  stars.  Of  these  none 
has  attained  her  present  position  with  such  rapidity  or  filled  it 
with  such  ^clat  as  the  brightest  of  the  band ;  I  refer  of  course 
to  Marie  Lloyd.  This  talented  artist,  though  she  has,  we  believe, 
been  on  the  stage  actually  less  than  ten  years,  has  been  so  long 
without  a  rival  that  her  name  is  known  all  over  the  world. 
*  Gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  combined  with  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  flow  of  good  spirits,  she  holds  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  public  that  no  other  artist  in  the  music  halls  has  ever 
attained.  This  is  no  doubt  due  not  only  to  her  great  cleverness 
but  also  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  she  carries  out  every- 
thing she  attempts.  Wherever  she  may  be  appearing  her 
entrance  is  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause.  The  songs  she  is 
singing  may  not,  it  is  true,  always  appeal  equally  to  people  of 
diflferent  classes,  but  Marie  Lloyd  herself  invariably  does,  and 
generally  her  songs  are  so  well  chosen  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  any  audience.  Though  as  a  rule  a  singer 
of  comic  songs  of  the  ordinary  type,  her  occasional  excursions 
into  the  realms  of  character  singing  are  so  successful  as  to  make 
one  wish  for  more.  In  her  song,  **  My  First,"  the  sketch  of 
a  coster  woman  brimming  over  with  delight  in  her  newly-arrived 
son  and  heir,  she  was  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  pathetic  in 
spite  of  the  broadly  comic  lines  on  which  the  song  itself  was 
written.  Then  again  as  the  aggravating  little  girl  who  went 
to  "  Johnny  Jones  "  for  information  on  various  subjects,  every 
gesture    and    intonation    was    that    of   a   consummate   artist. 
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while  in  the  more  recent  damsel  whose  experiences  at  the 
"  Threepenny  *Op  "  are  so  amusingly  related,  every  movement 
of  the  London  factory  girl  is  copied  to  the  life  with  only  just 
sufficient  exaggeration  to  make  the  performance  ludicrous. 
She  does  not  spare  her  appearance,  she  is  too  good  an  artist  for 
that,  and  every  detail  of  the  work  girl's  best  clothes,  from 
the  long  gold  earrings  to  the  elastic-sided  boots,  is  faithfully 
carried  out.  It  is  not  with  such  songs  as  these,  however,  but 
rather  with  those  of  the  type  of  "Then  you  wink  the  other 
eye"  and  *'  Iwiggy  Vous"  that  Marie  Lloyd  made  her  name. 
She  has  a  faculty  for  getting  every  dunce  of  meaning  out  of 
whatever  she  has  to  sing,  being  able  to  set  her  hearers  in  a 
roar  with  a  well- placed  sniff  or  a  twinkle  of  her  expressive  eye, 
and  though  she  has  not  a  large  voice  can  make  it  carry  in  any 
building.  In  addition  to  this  she  has  a  style,  which  she  might 
justly  claim  to  be  solely  her  own,  if  she  did  not  share  it  with 
three  talented  younger  sisters,  all  of  whom  are  rapidly  making 
themselves  exceedingly  popular. 

We  cannot,  however,  spend  all  our  time  in  eulogy  of  a  single 
performer  as  there  are  many  others  who  claim  attention.  Miss 
Lottie  Collins*  style  differs  so  entirely  from  that  of  the  lady  of 
whom  we  have  just  been  speaking  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
discussion  of  its  merits  giving  rise  to  comparisons  which  are 
odious.  Her  method  is  rather  that  of  giving  her  audience  a 
succession  of  surprises  which  resemble  more  than  anything  else 
a  series  of  electric  shocks.  She  takes  the  public  into  her  confi* 
dence  almost  in  a  whisper  and  then,  just  as  she  has  begun  to 
convince  them  that,  in  spite  of  her  rather  outri  garments  and 
befeathered  hat,  she  is  the  primmest  of  the  prim,  whack ! 
bang !  off  she  goes  into  a  frenzied  dance,  which  she  invests  with 
enough  energy  for  ten  oroinary  mortals,  and  which  resembles 
more  than  anything  else  the  gyrations  of  a  sky-rocket  The 
Crystal  Palace  on  Brock's  benefit  night  is  not  in  it  with  Miss 
Collins.  *  She  whirls  and  kicks  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
until,  just  as  you  think  she  must  kill  herself,  she  stops,  smiling, 
and  to  all  appearance  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  bows  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  her  invariably  enthusiastic  audience  and  withdraws. 
She  does  not,  however,  rely  on  her  activity  alone  as  a  means  of 
making  her  songs  go,  being  possessed  of  a  distinctly  comic 
manner  and  a  finished  style.     Indeed  one  of  the  songs  in  which 
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she  excels,  "  The  Little  Widow,"  calls  for  no  display  of 
acrobatics,  but  every  line  is  given  with  the  expression  and  point 
of  a  true  comedian,  and  proves  that  Lottie  Collins  is  an  artist 
not  merely  to  the  ends  of  her  toes,  but  also  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

The  number  of  male  performers  of  ability  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  females,  for  though  the  actual  stars  are  few,  there 
is  a  large  contingent  of  performers  of  the  second  rank  whose 
cleverness  is  of  no  mean  order.  The  loosely-clothed  scarecrow 
abounds  everywhere,  and  his  efforts  must  be  of  a  truly 
feeble  description  if  they  are  not  rewarded  with  a  certain 
measure  of  applause.  This  is  no  doubt  to  an  extent  owing  to 
his  comic  appealran<fe,  but  the  real  habitui  of  the  music  hall 
requires  something  more  than  his  red  nose  and  tattered  garments 
to  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  the  applause  he  gets  is  not 
due  to  this  alone.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  family  resemblance 
between  these  gentlemen  ;  they  all  have  boots  too  large  for  them, 
with  which  at  intervals  they  flap  the  boards  in  order  to  give  point 
to  their  witticisms ;  they  invariably  break  into  conversation  of  a 
garrulous  description  between  the  verse  and  chorus  of  their  song, 
and  the  subjects  they  choose  are,  also  invariably,  their  domestic 
troubles  or  the  unheard-of  misfortunes  which  they  have  a  faculty 
for  meeting  and  which  they  delight  in  retailing  to  their  auditors. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  devote  their  attention  almost  wholly  to 
conversational  patter  and  the  telling  of  anecdotes  of  a  more  or 
less  amusing  kind,  as  for  instance  Mr.  Knowles,  but  these  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  grotesques  proper. 

Among  the  latter,  and  indeed  among  all  the  male  singers  of 
the  halls,  Dan  Leno  wins  hands  down.  To  look  at  Leno  is  to 
laugh  ;  the  more  grievous  his  imaginary  experiences  may  be  so 
much  the  more  do  his  hearers  delight  in  them.  He  is  the  king 
of  the  grotesques.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  comic  though  some- 
what lugubrious  face,  with  the  aid  of  art  he  makes  himself  appear 
as  ludicrous  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do.  He  has 
little  or  no  voicd  to  speak  of,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to 
him  ;  but  he  is  always  audible,  and  it  is  not  the  songs  but  Leno 
delivering  them  that  we  go  to  hear.  The  only  serious  rival  he 
possesses,  in  his  own  line,  is'  Little  Tich,  and  the  latter,  relying 
as  he  does  for  his  comic  effects  to  such  a  great  extent  on  the 
peculiarity,  his  size,  can  hardly  be  compared  with  him.     Both 
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are  irresistibly  funny,  but  to  Leno  must  be  yielded  the  palm, 
whether  he  laughs  or  cries,  and  it  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that 
his  laughter  is  the  more  pitiable  of  the  two,  it  must  be  a  mind 
utterly  devoid  of  humour  to  which  his  antics  fail  to  appeal.  In 
all  probability  if  you  asked  half  the  audience  ten  minutes  after 
he  had  left  the  stage  what  it  was  he  had  been  singing  about  they 
could  not  tell  you,  but  they  can  always  afford  you  the  informa- 
tion that  it  was  very  funny.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
Little  Tich  is  not  also  possessed  of  a  sense  of  humour  ;  he  is  dis- 
tinctly, and  if  he  has  never  quite  attained  the  pre-eminence  of  Leno, 
he  has  approached  it  very  nearly,  and  like  him  enjoys  huge  popu- 
larity. As  may  be  imagined  there  is  a  mighty  following  of  the 
manner  of  these  popular  artists,  and  from  among  their  imitators 
have  arisen  several  clever  performers,  some  of  whom  have  struck 
out  a  line  in  a  measure  their  own.  Among  these  should  be 
mentioned  Messrs.  Robey,  Dunville  and  Leamore,  though  it  is 
impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  description  to  go  into  their  various 
claims  to  public  favour  at  greater  length. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  by  artists  to  the  two  styles 
of  performance  we  have  discussed,  that  character  singing  of  a 
genuine  kind  has  been  rather  neglected.  The  costermonger  has, 
it  is  true,  had  a  fair  innings,  and  the  claims  of  the  dilapidated 
female  have  found  an  advocate  in  the  incomparable  Bessie 
Bellwood,  of  whom  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
presently,  but  otherwise  the  field  has  been  left  almost  entirely  un- 
touched. It  has  often  seemed  a  pity  that  some  artists  have  not 
devoted  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  profession,  which 
might  surely  be  made  very  effective. 

The  leadership  of  the  noble  army  of  the  costers  would  no 
doubt  be  claimed  by  most  people  for  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  he  who  first  brought  the  cult  into  prominence 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent  his  due  The  impersonation  of  the 
costermonger  was,  however,  well  established  in  the  music  halls 
long  before  Mr.  Chevalier  left  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  on  which 
he  had  been  scarcely  triumphant,  for  that  of  the  music  hall,  upon 
which  he  blossomed  into  such  an  enormous  though  apparently 
short-lived  success.  His  performances,  successful  as  they  were 
with  the  general  public,  were  never  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 
more  captious  portion  of  it,  as  they  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
resembled  the  class  he  purported  to  portray.     It  seems  unfair  to 
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reproach  a  man  with  his  nationality,  but  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  amount  of  Gallic  blood  in  Mr.  Chevalier's  veins  was 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  extremely  un- British  style 
with  which  he  represented  a  character  essentially  English.  The 
coster  may  have  an  admiration  for  pearl  buttons  and  a  weakness 
for  adorning  his  hat  with  a  paper  feather  on  bank  holidays,  but 
he  is  not  a  squeaky-voiced  scaramouche.  Mc  Gus  Elen,  who  has 
also  gained  success  in  a  similar  line  of  business,  is  more  like 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  though  his  performance  is  marred  by  a 
disagreeable  method  of  delivery  and  a  sulky  manner  which  are 
not  characteristic.  By  far  the  most  artistic  rendering  of  the 
type  that  has  yet  been  given  is  that  of  Mr.  Alec  Hurley,  a  young 
man  who  is  rapidly  gaining  the  public  ear.  Indeed  he  and  Miss 
Kate  Carney,  whose  delightful  song  with  a  donkey  and  barrow 
of  fresh  flowers  was  so  deservedly  popular,  are  the  only  per- 
formers whose  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  wholly  satis- 
factory. 

Miss  Jenny  Hill,  whose  enforced  retirement  is  to  be  regretted 
and  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood  have  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  a 
rather  different  type  of  female  from  the  pure  coster.  The  latter, 
the  character  singer  par  excellence  of  the  halls,  is  a  lady  whose 
great  talent  is  backed  by  an  amount  of  impudence  that  is,  even 
for  a  Cockney,  nothing  less  than  astounding.  Her  ready  wit 
never  fails  to  stand  her  in  good  stead,  and  no  matter  what  topic 
she  may  light  upon  her  comments  are  always  amusing  and  to 
the  point.  No  one  who  has  ever  heard  her  engage  in  wordy 
warfare  with  her  audience  (a  reprehensible  custom  to  which  this 
fair  artist  is  unhappily  too  much  addicted)  has  ever  heard  her 
come  off  anything  but  victorious.  Though  drawn  as  a  rule  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  the  slattern  of  the  London  slums,  each 
of  her  studies  has  a  distinct  individuality.  The  lady  who  reads 
the  penny  novelette  until  she  imagines  herself  in  love  with 
Aubrey  Plantagenet,  its  hero,  is  quite  a  different  personage  from 
the  forlorn  individual  who  makes  such  plaintive  inquiries  for  her 
Mary  Anne,  or  the  dilapidated  female  who,  like  many  of  us,  has 
seen  better  days.  The  performances  of  the  ex- actress  Miss 
Fanny  Leslie  differ  again  entirely  in  style,  and  are  marked  by  great 
finish  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  h  )ld  the  attention  of 
her  audience  and  keep  them  amused  without  any  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  singer.     As  we  have  said,  Miss  Leslie  belongs 
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to  the  serio-comic  order  of  vocalists.  Another  lady,  too  little 
heard  in  London  of  late,  is  Miss  Vesta  Tilley,  neatest  of 
feminine  boys,  who  cannot  be  passed  wholly  without  comment, 
though  space  will  not  permit  of  an  adequate  eulogy  of  her  art. 

We  must  touch  on  yet  a  few  more  well-known  figures  of  the 
variety  stage  before  our  task  can  be  deemed  complete.  The 
music  hall  nigger  and  the  singer  of  plantation  songs  are  merely 
offshoots  of  the  old-fashioned  Christy  Minstrel  entertainments ; 
in  fact,  Eugene  Stratton,  the  pioneer  of  the  band,  was  himself 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  troupe  that  has  for  such  a 
long  time  occupied  the  St.  James's  Hall.  His  performance  is, 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  any  of  his  companions  of  the  black  cork 
fraternity  that  he  must  not  be  confused  with  them  in  any  way. 
As  well  as  being  a  quaint  singer  he  is  an  almost  perfect  dancer, 
having  all  the  ease  and  neatness  which  can  only  be  the  result 
of  careful  training  combined  with  an  originality  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  equal.  Mr.  Chirgwin,  known  as  the  **  White-eyed  Kaffir," 
is  also  an  exceedingly  clever  and  humorous  artist  who  performs 
with  dexterity  on  many  instruments.  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  discuss  here  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  individual  per- 
former, the  writer  having  already  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his 
original  intention  in  this  direction.  The  double  turns,  male  and 
female,  have  of  late  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the 
more  prosperous  halls.  The  once  popular  Two  Macs  have 
ceased  to  delight  us  with  their  barbarous  horseplay,  and  their 
followers,  whose  name  was  at  one  time  legion,  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared since  the  deaths  of  their  clever  masters.  The  two 
Macnaughtens  are  the  last  of  the  band,  and  share  the  honours  of 
being  the  only  double  turn  of  any  importance  with  the  Poluskis 
and  those  matchless  clowns  the  Brothers  Griffiths.  The  last- 
named  pair,  who  deserve  to  be  canonised,  if  for  the  merits  of 
their  Blondin  Donkey  alone,  are  a  couple  whose  drolleries  never 
pall,  and  who,  though  they  have  to  a  great  extent  worked  the 
same  business  ever  since  they  first  became  popular,  never  fail  to 
raise  hearty  laughter. 

The  music  hall  sisters  with  their  open-work  stockings  and 
huge  sun  bonnets,  who  were  once  such  a  popular  item  in  every 
performance,  appear  to  have  become  quite  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Though  no  artists  of  this  kind,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  Sisters   Leamar,  have  ever  attained  a  very  prominent 
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position,  still  their  performance  created  further  variety  in  a 
form  of  entertainment  where  change  is  essential.  Their  inane 
duets  (which  would  more  properly  be  described  as  double  solos, 
as  the  singers  never  took  parts)  with  their  drivelling  lines  about 
the  moonbeams  and  the  wood  birds,  nearly  always  accompanied 
by  the  clicking  of  brass  heels,  had  a  cheerfulness  about  them 
which  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Of  the  sketches,  acrobats,  pantomimists,  jugglers  and  various 
other  attractions  which  form  such  important  parts  of  a  well- 
arranged  bill,  we  can  say  nothing.  Enough  and  to  spare  has 
already  been  written,  and  the  reader,  if  there  is  any  one  sufficiently 
enterprising  to  wade  as  far  as  this,  must  be  getting  heartily  sick 
of  the  subject.  After  all,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to 
the  human  race  whether  this  or  that  form  of  entertainment,  as 
the  case  may  be,  provided  by  the  music  hall  caterer  is  the  most 
attractive.  That  the  halls  themselves  have  a  great  hold  on 
public  favour  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  crowds  that  fill 
them  and  the  dividends  they  pay,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to 
make  comparisons.  They  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  of  an 
uninstructive  kind  to  a  large  section  of  the  community,  who 
would  otherwise  be  boring  themselves  and  one  another  by 
attempting  to  take  part  in  amusements  of  a  more  intellectual 
nature,  and  in  addition  furnish  a  mild  form  of  entertainment 
sufficient  to  distract  the  thoughts  of  the  worker  from  his  daily 
toils  without  at  the  same  time  overtaxing  his  brain.  For  this 
last  let  us  be  thankful  to  them. 

GUY  T.  LITTLE. 
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She  did  not  interest  me  in  the  least  at  first  I  had  rejoiced  over 
my  discovery  of  the  little  hamlet  where  I  was  staying,  a  tiny  old- 
world  village,  straggling  irregularly  up  a  Kentish  hill-side, 
unchanged  for  a  hundred  years  past,  unknown  to  the  summer 
visitor.  I  meant  to  be  undisturbed.  A  great  idea  had  seized 
me  and  I  needed  quiet  in  which  to  work  it  out.  Finding  this 
impossible  in  London,  I  fled  from  the  noise  and  rush  of  the 
season,  leaving  no  address.  As  a  novelist  I  was  already  more 
than  a  little  successful,  but  now  I  was  intent  upon  a  book  which 
should  make  my  name  immortal. 

For  a  week  my  work  prospered.  No  one  called,  my  solitude 
was  unbroken.  Then  one  day,  Mrs.  Kilpin,  my  extremely  com- 
municative landlady,  informed  me  that  a  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man had  taken  rooms  in  the  cottage  next  door  and  were  going 
to  stay  some  time.  I  was  annoyed.  I  felt  unsociable.  I  did 
not  wish  for  the  society  of  any  young  lady  and  gentleman.  I 
determined  to  ignore  them  resolutely.  I  met  the  girl  that  very 
morning  and  looked  the  other  way  carefully.  For  two  or  three 
days  I  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  calm  indiflference. 
Then  the  presence  of  my  neighbours  began  to  initate  me.  It 
was  the  girl  I  particularly  objected  to,  her  brother  was  a  mere 
nonentity,  a  shadow  of  his  sister.  But  she  was  cyclonic.  To 
begin  with,  I  was  always  meeting  her.  I  ran  up  against  her 
half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  going  out  at  the  gate.  If  I  went  for 
a  walk  in  the  woods  I  was  sure  to  see  her,  walking  with  big 
strides,  her  three  terriers  leaping  and  rushing  round  her.  If  I 
went  along  the  road  she  would  come  tearing  down  the  hill,' 
driving  her  high  dog-cart  and  fast  trotting  cob.  She  was  always 
in  bounding  health  and  spirits,  she  wore  straight,  severely-cut 
garments,  shirts  and  ties,  straw  hats  with  colours,  like  a  man. 
She  was  very  tall  and  erect  and  not  very  slender,  a  type  I  had 
always  detested.  She  wore  her  hair  drawn  back  from  her  fore- 
head and  coiled  flat  at  the  back  of  her  head,  no  soft  curls  and 
puffs  like  other  girls.  She  had  a  cheerful,  ringing  voice,  and 
always  carried  a  walking  stick.     Her  brother  was  a  delicate- 
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looking  boy  of  about  twenty,  who  evidently  leant  on  his  sister 
and  depended  on  her  for  everything.  Their  natural  positions 
seemed  quite  reversed. 

I  hate  mannish  women.  Even  the  near  neighbourhood  of  one 
had  a  bad  effect  on  my  nerves.  She  was  so  noisy  and  energetic, 
for  ever  coming  in  and  out,  calling  to  her  brother,  or  playing 
with  her  barking,  yelping  dogs. 

I  bore  it  as  best  I  could.  Then  one  morning  that  girl  took  to 
playing  the  piano.  For  the  first  ten  minntes  I  did  not  mind. 
Then  she  n^ade  some  awful  discords,  stopped  and  went  back  over 
the  passage  again  with  the  same  mistakes.  She  began  again.  I 
got  up  and  shut  the  window.  The  irritating  sounds  were  still 
audible.  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  I  flung  down  my  pen  in  a 
state  of  wild  exasperation  and  marched  into  the  next  garden. 
All  the  doors  were  open  and  I  walked  in  unceremoniously.  The 
girl  was  still  pounding  at  that  unfortunate  instrument. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  I  said,  "  but  I  really  must  request 
that  when  you  are  practising  you  will  keep  the  windows  closed. 
I  am  engaged  on  an  important  piece  of  work  and  the  noise  is 
most  annoying." 

I  was  in  a  very  bad  temper.  I  am  musical  and  the  sounds 
she  had  been  extracting  were  excruciating  to  any  one  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  I  thought  she  would  probably  assert  her  right  to 
play  as  much  and  as  badly  as  she  liked. 

It  was  what  I  should  have  expected  of  her. 

To  my  surprise  she  blushed.  Masculine  women  do  not  blush 
as  a  rule. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  worried  you,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
I  don't  play  well,  but  my  brother  is  so  fond  of  music,  and  I 
thought  I  might  manage  to  learn  some  of  his  accompaniments. 
He  finds  the  evenings  long,  poor  boy;  but  I  will  be  careful  to 
shut  the  windows  in  future." 

Her  unexpectedly  pacific  reply  irritated  me  more  than  ever. 
1  felt  discomfited  and  put  in  the  wrong. 

**  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  I  said  shortly  and  went 
back  to  my  writing. 

But  my  train  of  thought  had  been  interrupted,  my  ideas 
refused  to  flow.  1  found  myself  thinking,  about  the  girl  next 
door  instead  of  the  predicament  in  which  I  had  just  landed 
my  heroine. 


'  ankle. 
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I  am  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  I  hate  to  be  mistaken  in 
my  estimate  of  man  or  woman.  I  had  decided  that  my  neigh- 
bour was  loud,  masculine  and  aggressive.  My  very  short  inter- 
view with  her  had  upset  that  theory. 

She  had  been  apologetic  and  humble  when  addressed  by  a 
total  stranger  in  a  manner  which  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  she  might  justly  have  resented.  In  a  room  her  voice  was 
singularly  sweet  and  pleasant^  and  far  from  being  aggressive  she 
had  seemed  shy. 

AU  possibility  of  work  was  over  for  me  for  that  day.  I  was 
angry,  with  myself  now  and  I  went  off  for  a  long  tramp  in  the 
woods  to  work  off  my  vexation  at  my  own  boorishness.  In  the 
road  I  met  the  boy  and  my  heart  smote  me  as  I  noticed  his  pale 
face  and  languid  movements^  He  found  the  evenings  so  long. 
I  mentally  styled  myself  an  unsociable,  selfish  brute,  and  began 
to  lay  plans  for  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  him,  though,  as 
far  as  his  sister  was  concerned,  I  had  certainly  not  made  a  happy 
beginning.  For  the  next  two  days,  however,  I  never  once  met 
Miss  Heron,  as  Mrs.  Kilpin  informed  me  was  the  young  lady's 
name. 

She  was  evidently  avoiding  me,  for  I  caught  her  once  actually 
turning  back  into  the  house,  in  order  not  to  meet  me^ 

This  was  unpleasant,  the  more  so  that  I  was  forced  to  confess 
that  the  snub  was  not  undeserved. 

I  was  by  this  time  well  forward  with  my  work,  the  great  stress 
and  strain  which  accompanies  the  birth  of  an  idea  was  over,  and 
I  was  once  more  fit  for  intercourse  with  my  kind.  I  was  even 
beginning  to  find  my  own  society,  though  exclusive,  ja  trifle  dull. 
On  the  third  day  I  was  out  in  the  fields,  some  way  from  home, 
when  getting  over  a  stile  I  felt  a  stab  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 


Well  I  knew  what  it  foreboded,  another  few  steps  and  down 
I  went,  giving  my  foot  an  ugly  wrench  as  I  fell 

I  sat  cursing  my  ill-luck  and  casting  about  for  some  means  of 
getting  back  to  the  village. 

'  I  was  not  far  from  the  high  road  and  I  managed  to  crawl  the 
short  distance.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till  some 
one  came  along.  It  was  very  hot  and  the  pain  in  my  foot  was 
intense. 

I  was  thankful  when  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour  I  heard  wheels 
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in  the  distance.  Then,  to  my  horror,  round  the  comer  dashed 
Miss  Heron  in  her  dog-cart,  driving  as  usual  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  She  seemed  to  guess  there  was  something  wrong, 
for  when  she  saw  me  she  pulled  the  cob  almost  on  to  its  haunches. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?  Had  an  accident  ?  "  she  called  in  her 
loudest,  most  ringing  tones. 

"  I've  given  my  foot  a  twist,"  I  replied.  **  I  can't  walk. 
Would  you  mind  letting  them  know  in  the  village  ?  Tell  them 
to  send  something  to  fetch  me." 

She  was  out  of  the  cart  and  at  my  side  like  a  flash. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said  She  took  hold  of  my  foot  in  a 
business-like,  capable  way. 

"  Why,  it's  dreadfully  swollen  already  I  You  should  have 
taken  off  your  boot  at  once.  We  shall  have  to  cut  it  now. 
Lend  me  your  knife." 

I  produced  it  meekly. 

She  ripped  up  the  laces  and  leather  in  the  deftest  way,  and  I 
sighed  with  relief. 

"  Now  you're  coming  back  with  me  at  once,"  she  said  with 
authority. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I.  "I  qan't  possibly  get  into  that 
high  cart." 

"  You  can  if  1  help  you." 

"  But  you  are  not  strong  enough." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  "  she  said  with  a  smile.    "  Just  try." 

I  got  to  my  feet, or  rather  to  my.foot,.a^d  hopped  towards  the 
cart.    The  cob  was  a  restive,  fidgety  animal. 

"Quiet,  Jenny,"  said  Miss  Heron.  "  I'll  just  hitch  her  to  this 
tree  so  that  she  sh^'t  move  while  you're  getting  in.  Now,  put 
your  sound  foot  on  the  step." 

I  did  so  and  next  minute  I  found  myself  safely  landed.  She 
had  lifted  me  from  behind  as  well  and  more  gently  than  a  man 
could  have  done  it.  She  came  round  to  the  other  side,  smiling 
and  a  little  flushed,  to  take  her  place  by  me  on  the  lofty  driving- 
seat. 

'*  This  will  shake  you  much  less  than  any  of  the  springless 
conveyances  from  the  village,"  she  said,  gathering  the  reins  in 
her  rather  large,  well-shaped  hands. 

"  I'm  giving  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  Tm  afraid,"  I  said,  feeling  the 
lameness  of  the  remark. 
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**  Now,  how  disappointing  you  are,"  she  said,  looking  down  at 
me  quizzically.  "From  the  originality  of  your  behaviour  when 
first  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance  I  should 
never  have  expected  you  to  say  anything  so  conventional." 

I  seized  my  opportunity. 

"I  owe  you  an  apolog>%"  I  said.  "  I  was  abominably  rude,  but 
the  fact  is  I  am  always  unfit  for  society  when  I  am  writing.  I 
was  not  getting  on  and  I  was  out  of  temper  at  my  own  stupidity, 
so  I  vented  my  ill-humour  on  you.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have 
been  wanting  to  apologize  ever  since." 

"  You  were  rude,"  she  said  honestly.  "  But  I  saw  you  weren't 
quite  responsible  for  your  actions.  We'll  foi^ive  and  forget,  shall 
we?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  for  me  to  shake,  just  like  a  good-natured 
schoolboy. 

'*  I  hope  you'll  leave  off  avoiding  me  now,"  I  said  laughing. 

"  You  noticed  that  ?  " 

She  blushed  in  the  way  that  betrayed  her  sex  so  delightfully. 

"  I  felt  awfully  shy  after  such  a  snub.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  my  name  ?  " 

'*  If  your  landlady  is  half  as  talkative  as  mine  you  must  know 
that  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  about  me'* 

A  shadow  of  swift  vexation  passed  over  her  face. 

"  How  people  gossip  in  the  country  I "  she  exclaimed  im- 
patiently. "I  don't  know^^wr  name,  anyway.  Mrs.  Kilpin  is 
very  mysterious  about  you.  She  says  you  are  *one  of  them 
writing  gentlemen  from  London.' " 

I  laughed. 

"  My  name  is  Maxwell — Philip  Maxwell." 

**  What  1 "  she  cried.  **  Maxwell !  Are  you  the  Maxwell,  the 
new  author  every  one  is  talking  about  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
author  of  that  name,  and  I  am  he." 

**  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you,"  she  said  heartily.  "  1  admire 
your  books  extremely,  and  I  would  sacrifice  a  good  deal  more 
than  my  bad  practising  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  new  one." 

"  Please  don't  speak  of  that,"  I  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  come  in  and  play  your  brother's  accompaniments  for  him 
sometimes.     I  know  a  little  of  the  art " 

**That  would  be  very  kind  of  you,"  she  answered.     "Poor 
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Bernard  is  very  delicate,  and  he  gets  low  and  depressed  if  the 
weather  is  bad  and  he  has  to  stay  indoors.     I  should  be  so  glad 
.  if  you  could  cheer  him  up  a  little." 

Her  boyish  manner  slipped  from  her  as  soon  as  her  feelings 
were  touched.  As  she  spoke  of  her  brother  an  anxious,  almost 
maternal  expression  came  into  her  eyes. 

**  rU  do  my  best,"  1  said  gently,  wondering  at  the  change  in  her. 

She  seemed  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  rqverie,  and  did  not  speak 
again  until  we  drew  up  before  my  gate. 

Then  she  was  all  energy,  helped  me  carefully  from  the  dog- 
cart, got  me  into  my  sitting-room  and  wanted  to  go  for  the 
doctor. 

But  I  assured  her  it  was  not  necessary.  The  same  thing  had 
happened  to  me  once  or  twice  before,  and  I  knew  that  a  week's 
rest,  with  cold  bandages,  would  set  me  right. 

So  she  left  me,  giving  many  directions  to  Mrs.  Kilpin,  and 
promising  that  her  brother  should  come  in  later  to  see  how  I  was 
getting  on. 

The  next  few  days,  to  my  deep  disgust,  I  was  obliged  to  spend 
in  bed.  Bernard  Heron  came  to  sit  with  me  several  times.  He 
was  rather  an  uninteresting  youth,  evidently  in  very  bad  health, 
and  I  found  it  hard  to  make  conversation  with  him. 

The  one  subject  on  which  he  became  enthusiastic  was  his 
sister.  At  the  bare  mention  of  her  name  his  whole  manner 
changed,  his  face  lit  up,  his  eyes  brightened. 

"  Ah,  Nora !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  No  one  knows  what  Nora  is, 
Mr.  Maxwell.  She  is  the  one  thing  which  makes  my  miserable 
life  worth  living." 

He  seemed  to  regard  her  as  something  between  a  mother  and 
a  guardian  angel.  He  would  talk  of  her  by  the  hour,  telling  me 
long  stories  of  her  prowess  in  the  hunting-field,  how  she  was  a 
better  shot  with  a  rifle  than  most  men,  and  yet  the  best  of  sick 
nurses,  the  most  sympathetic  of  sisters. 

I  let  him  talk.  Nora  Heron's  character  interested  and  puzzled 
me.  I  felt  I  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  did  not  know 
the  mainsprings  of  her  life. 

My  foot  improved  slcwly,  and  one  morning,  to  my  great  relief, 
I  was  able  with  Mrs.  Kilpin  s  help  to  hobble  into  my  sitting- 
room.  I  was  trying  to  do  a  little  work  when  a  quick,  firm  step 
sounded  on  the  gravel. 
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Some  one  rapped  at  the  door. 

*•  Come  in,".  I  cried. 

There  was  a  rush  of  joyful  dogs,  and  Miss  Heron  came  in  like 
a  breeze,  fresh  and  cheerful  as  ever. 

**  How  are  you  this  morning  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  heard  you  were 
down,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  in  and  inquire.  Down,  Nettle ! 
Down,  Chappie  I  I  hope  you  don't  mind  them.  They  are  so 
glad  to  get  out,  dear  things." 

She  sat  down,  one  terrier  on  her  lap,  the  other  two  on  the  skirts 
of  her  gown.  She  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  health  and 
vitality. 

**  Diane  Chasseresse^^  I  said,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"  A  y^ry  modern  Diana,  in  tailor-made  clothes  and  a  sailor  hat," 
she  laughed.     "  How  goes  the  book  ?  " 

"  Getting  on  well,"  I  answered,  with  a  glance  at  the  sheets  of 
foolscap.     **  The  worst  is  over  now." 

**  When  will  it  be  published  ?     Tm  longing  to  read  it." 

"  Not  for  another  two  months,  I'm  afraid."  Then,  yielding  to 
a  sudden  unaccountable  impulse,  I  said,  "  Would  you  care  to  hear 
the  first  few  chapters  ?  " 

She  flushed  brightly. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Maxwell !  That  would  be  lovely.  Are  you  sure  you 
don't  mind  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure." 

She  settled  herself  to  listen  ;  I  to  read. 

I  never  had  a  more  sympathetic  audience.  Her  attention 
never  flagged  ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of  keen, 
critical  appreciation.     When  I  stopped  she  drew  a  long  breath. 

**  That  is  splendid  1 "  she  .said  heartily.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  it.  It  is  much  better  than  anything  you  have  done 
before.  There  is  something  in  it  which  your  other  books  lack — 
something  more  human,  more  sympathetic — I  can't  exactly  put 
it  into  words,  but  you  will  see,  it  will  be  your  greatest  success." 

I  felt  that  her  approval  was  worth  having.  She  had  such  a 
strong,  earnest  way  of  speaking,  her  words  carried  conviction  and 
encouragement. 

I  realized  that  though  she  lacked  some  feminine  charm,  she  was 
certainly  above  and  beyond  all  ordinary  feminine  weaknesses. 

Utterly  truthful,  utterly  honest,  was  Nora  Heron,  frank  and 
free  and  noble  in  heart  and  soul. 
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She  went  away,  making  me  promise  to  come  and  see  them  as 
soon  as  I  was  able. 

The  very  next  evening  I  found  my  way  to  their  door,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  and  the  arm  of  my  landlady's  husband. 

Miss  Heron  was  alone,  surrounded  by  her  dogs  as  usual.  She 
dropped  the  book  she  had  in  her  hand  as  I  came  in,  and  looked 
up  with  a  smile. 

**  You've  found  your  feet  again,  I  see,"  she  said.  "  Come  in 
and  sit  down.    I  was  just  wanting  some  one  to  talk  to." 

**  You  are  in  very  good  company,"  I  said,  taking  up  the  volume 
she  had  let  fall.  "  So  you  read  Kant.  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  that  of  you." 

**  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

**  I  thought  your  tastes  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  out-door 
amusements  and  interests." 

**  Is  it  impossible  to  combine  the  two  ?  "  she  asked.  **  I  sup- 
pose you  thought  the  Sportsman  would  be  more  in  my  line,  or 
Hawley  Smart.  But  I  like  anything  which  keeps  my  brain 
employed.  I  always  read  Kant  when  I  am  inclined  to  think 
about  myself." 

"  Are  you  such  an  unpleasant  subject  for  meditation  ? "  I 
said  laughingly. 

"  You  don't  know ! "  For  an  instant  there  settled  in  her  eyes 
a  look  of  the  most  intense  sadness.  Then  it  was  gone,  and  she 
began  to  talk.  She  led  me  on  to  speak  of  myself,  of  my  successes, 
my  ambitions,  my  work. 

She  had  the  critical  faculties  of  a  man  and  the  sympathies 
of  a  woman.  She  was  the  most  delightful  companion  and  com- 
rade I  have  ever  met. 

fiernard  came  in  presently  and  dragged  me  to  the  piano.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  played  the  violin  exquisitely,  and 
we  were  soon  lost  in  a  world  of  harmony. 

Those  evenings  !  I  look  back  on  them  even  now  with  a  tight- 
ening of  the  heart-strings :  I  at  the  piano,  Bernard  drawing 
wonderful  melody  from  his  violin,  and  in  the  background  Nora, 
lounging  on  the  sofa,  a  restful  look  in  her  dark  eyes. 

It  gave  me  a  shock  when  I  discovered  that  Miss  Heron  smoked. 

She  took  a  cigarette  as  naturally  as  her  brother  when  the  box 

was  produced.      I  suppose  she  read  my  disapproval  in  my  face 

-and  it  seemed  to  annoy  her,  for  she  fell  straightway  into  her 
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most  boyish  mood  and  almost  succeeded  in  making  me  feel  a 
return  of  my  first  dislike  to  her. 

She  was  an  odd  mixture.  Sometimes  for  a  whole  day  I 
would  forget  that  I  was  not  in  the  society  of  a  clever  young  man, 
then  some  chance  remark,  some  careless  word,  would  bring  out 
all  the  latent  womanliness  of  her  character. 

I  had  driven  with  her  one  morning  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
where  she  wished  to  make  some  sketches.  I  sat  by  her,  smoking 
and  talking,  while  she  painted. 

A  young  woman  had  come  out  of  a  cottage  near  by  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  stood  watching  us. 

"  What  a  pretty  picture  1 "  I  whispered  to  Miss  Heron.  "  An 
ideal  English  mother  and  child  I  You  want  a  figure  in  your 
sketch.  Shall  I  go  and  ask  the  girl  to  stand  still  while  you  put 
her  in?" 

To  my  astonishment  she  seemed  intensely  irritated. 

"  Pray  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  detest 
children.  I  can't  paint  while  that  woman  stands  there.  I  shall 
go  home." 

And  she  actually  shut  up  her  paint-box  and  walked  off  to  the 
dog-cart,  leaving  me  to  follow.  I  was  astounded.  She  drove 
home  without  uttering  a  word,  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  her 
eyes  frowning.  Her  annoyance  was  so  completely  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  cause,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  something 
must  underly  it.     However,  she  vouchsafed  no  explanation. 

1  ventured  one  weak  remark. 

•*  I  thought  all  women  liked  children,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  not  all  women,"  she  retorted  abruptly,  and  fell  6nce 
more  into  a  heavy  silence. 

We  separated  at  our  respective  gates  without  a  word.  When 
we  met  again  she  had  apparently  forgotten  the  incident,  and 
greeted  me  with  her  usual  light-heartedness.  I  did  not  forget  it 
until  something  else  happened  which  made  me  feel  that  there 
were  no  end  to  the  contradictions  of  this  strange  girl's  nature.  I 
was  sitting  with  her  at  the  window  of  their  sitting-room  one 
afternoon,  watching  the  passers-by  in  the  village  street.  This 
street  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  us.  Endless  were 
the  studies  in  character  and  human  nature  which  we  had  made 
from  the  window. 

A  small,  shrewish-looking  girl  came  along    the    pavement 
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wheeling  a  perambulator  in  which  was  a  baby.  The  child  was 
crying  in  a  feeble,  irritating  way,  which  seemed  to  annoy  its 
nurse  considerably. 

Just  as  they  came  opposite  us  the  child  uttered  a  louder  wail 
than  usual.  The  girl  shook  it  violently.  "  Be  quiet,  yer  little 
varmint,  will  yer  ?  *'  she  exclaimed.  Then  with  a  vigorous  slap, 
"Til  give  yer  something  to  cry  for ! " 

Miss  Heron  started  from  her  chair  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

She  seized  the  girl's  arm. 

*•  How  dare  you  !  How  dare  you  ill-treat  the  child  like  that  I  " 
she  cried.  The  girl  cowfered  before  the  unexpected  descent  of  a 
goddess  from  the  car.  I  had  never  seen  Miss  Heron  angry  before. 
She  was  transformed ;  I  hardly  recognized  her  in  this  avenging 
angel  with  blazing  eyes  and  quivering  lips.  She  bent  over  the 
baby. 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  she  said,  and  her  tone  changed  to  one  of 
the  purest  pity.  **  Look,  Mr.  Maxwell !  No  wonder  it  cried  ; 
one  poor  little  leg  was  twisted  right  under  it." 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  soothing  it  and  talking  to  it  in 
the  tenderest  way. 

Was  this  the  girl  who  said  she  hated  children  ?  She  was  look- 
ing at  this  one  as  I  remembered  my  mother  looked  at  me,  many 
lonu^  years  ago. 

The  baby  was  quite  quiet,  it  seemed  to  recognize  a  friend.  It 
was  a  pretty  child,  and  as  Miss  Heron  held  it  in  her  arms,  that 
new,  tender,  loving  look  in  her  eyes,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of 
one  of  Raphaels  divinest  pictures,  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

She  caught  my  glance  and,  blushing  vividly,  busied  herself 
with  putting  it  back  into  its  perambulator  and  arranging  it 
comfortably.  , 

**  Now,  if  ever  you  dare  to  touch  that  child  again  I  shall  know 
it,"  she  said  to  the  little  nurse,  with  a  last  dangerous  flash  of  her 
eyes.  **  Remember  I  shall  be  watching  you.  I  never  forget 
any  one." 

I  followed  her  silently  into  the  house. 

•*  How  contradictory  you  are,"  I  said.  **  Only  the  other  day 
you  told  me  you  did  not  like  children." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  gave  me  one  look,  then  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

Her  brother  looked  after  her  languidly.      "Leave  her  alone, 
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Maxwell,"  he  said.  **  She  is  in  one  of  her  moods  to-day.  She 
only  wants  to  be  by  herself.  She  will  go  off  to  the  woods  now 
and  come  back  this  evening  as  jolly  as  ever." 

This  was  exactly  what  happened.  Miss  Heron  was  more 
charming  that  night  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  I  stayed 
late,  playing  with  Bernard,  who  was  looking  wonderfully  better. 
I  told  his  sister  so  as  I  said  good-night. 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  "  she  said.     "  Thank  God  for  that !  " 

She  spoke  with  the  most  heart-felt  thanksgiving  in  her  tone. 
I  felt  almost  angry  with  Bernard.  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
such  affectionate  devotion  ?  How  is  it  that  the  best  of  women 
insist  on  throwing  their  love  away  on  oftentimes  the  most 
unworthy  objects  ? 

That  evening,  had  I  but  known  it,  was  the  last  of  our  happy, 
undisturbed  camaraderie. 

The  next  day  I  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  town  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  my  book,  and  did  not  return  till  late. 

As  I  walked  up  the  hill  in  the  dusk,  a  dark  figure  stood  at  the 
Herons*  gate.  It  was  Nora.  She  did  not  see  me  until  I  got 
quite  close  to  her.     Then  she  started  violently. 

"  Bernard ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  as  she  recognized  me.  "  Oh, 
it's  you,  Mr.  Maxwell !  " 

Her  accent  changed  to  one  of  acute  disappointment. 

I  was  piqued.  She  knew  the  object  of  my  journey  to  town, 
and  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  her  usual  bright,  sympathetic 
questionings.  I  had  even  been  vain  enough  to  fancy  when  I  saw 
her  that  she  might  be  watching  for  my  return. 

I  stayed  by  her,  making  desultory  remarks  at  intervals,  to 
which  she  gave  curt  answers  or  none  at  all. 

"  Has  your  brother  not  come  in  yet  ?  "  I  asked,  at  last. 

She  shot  a  suspicious  glance  at  me. 

**  Not  yet,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  and  look  after  him,  if  you  are 
anxious  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not.     I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious." 

This  was  not  encouraging.  The  church  clock  struck  nine  ;  it 
was  quite  dark. 

"  I  should  think  your  dinner  must  be  waiting  for  you,"  said  Miss 
Heron,  breaking  the  silence  of  her  own  accord  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  a  pretty  broad  hint. 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  go  in,"  she  answered. 

I  was  deeply  offended. 

*'  Good-night,  then,''  I  said  coldly. 

She  did  not  even  hear  me,  she  had  already  turned  and  was 
looking  down  the  dark  road  again. 

I  went  indoors,  anger  and  jealousy  raging  within  me.  Was 
her  heart  so  small  that  it  would  only  harbour  one  affection  ? 
Her  indifference  was  maddening.  I  had  thought  her  my  friend. 
I  had  spoken  to  her  as  I  had  spoken  to  no  one  else ;  I  had  laid 
bare  my  very  30ul  to  her.  I  resolved  that  she  should  not  make 
a  fool  of  me  twice. 

With  the  morning,  however,  things  looked  differently.  I  knew 
how  over- anxious  she  was  inclined  to  be  where  Bernard  was  con- 
cerned, and  how  she  resented  any  appearance  of  interference 
between  them.  There  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  her 
conduct. 

I  had  bought  a  book  for  her  in  London,  and  with  my  peace- 
offering  in  my  hand  I  went  in  next  door.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  sitting-room.     I  rang  the  bell, 

**  Ask  Miss  Heron  if  I  can  see  her,"  I  said  to  the  landlady. 

She  came  back  with  the  message  : 

**  Mr.  Bernard  is  not  very  well,  and  Miss  Heron  is  sorry  she 
cannot  come  down."     I  hardened  my  heart  as  I  turned  away. 

Bernard  could  not  be  very  ill,  I  thought,  or  they  would  have  a 
doctor.     She  would  not  even  spare  five  minutes  to  me  it  seemed. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day  I  called  again  and  sent  up  to  know 
il  there  was  anything  I  could  do.     This  time  the  answer  was : 

**  Miss  Heron  is  much  obliged,  but  she  does  not  need  any  help." 

That  was  the  end,  then.  I  was  grievously  disappointed.  I 
suppose  she  was  tired  of  me  and  had  determined  to  get  rid  of 
me ;  or  perhaps  she  was  conscientiously  afraid  of  my  falling  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  chosen  this  means  of  damping  any 
aspirations  I  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  She  need  not  have 
feared,  I  would  as  soon  have  loved  an  icicle  as  one  so  narrow- 
hearted. 

For  the  next  three  days  I  neither  saw  or  heard  anything  of  the 
Herons.  I  do  not  know  why  I  stayed  on  in  the  place  ;  my  work 
was  done,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me,  but  I  still  lingered, 
though  I  was  angry  with  myself,  for  doing  so. 
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On  the  fourth  day  as  I  turned  into  the  main  street  I  came  full 
upon  the  brother  and  sister.  Bernard  looked  very  ill,  that  I  could 
see.  Miss  Heron  made  an  uncertain  movement  as  if  she  meant 
to  bow.  I  yielded  to  the  fierce  impulse  of  anger  which  rose  up 
in  my  heart ;  I  turned  my  head  away  and  cut  her  dead. 

After  that  I  felt  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  gone.  I  went  home 
and  made  my  preparations  for  leaving  the  next  morning.  About 
nine  o'clock,  all  my  arrangements  finished,  I  left  the  house 
meaning  to  take  a  last  stroll  in  the  woods. 

As  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I  heard  some  one  staggering 
about  and  singing  tipsily.  It  was  very  dark.  Next  moment  a 
man  lurched  heavily  into  me  ;  something  in  his  figure  seemed 
familiar  to  me  ;  I  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  to  my  horror 
recognized  Bernard  Heron. 

In  an  instant  everything  was  clear  to  me.  This  was  the  secret 
that  noble  girl  had  guarded  so  jealously ;  this  was  what  she  was 
expecting  as  she  stood  at  the  gate  ;  this  was  what  she  had  de- 
termined to  hide  from  me  at  any  cost.  I  took  the  unfortunate 
boy  by  the  arm  : 

**  Come  home  with  me,"  I  said  sternly  ;  "  you  have  no  business 
here." 

My  voice  seemed  to  penetrate  his  muddled  brains,  for  he  offered 
no  resistance  and  let  me  lead  him  back. 

The  dark  figure  was  at  the  gate  again  as  we  neared  it.  Poor 
girl,  how  often  she  must  have  kept  such  miserable  vigils. 

**  I  have  brought  your  brother  home,"  I  said  to  her. 

She  went  into  the  house  before  us  without  a  word.  Bernard 
was  nearly  helpless  by  that  time.  I  half-dragged,  half-carried 
him  in.     I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Nora. 

'*  1  will  take  him  upstairs  and  put  him  to  bed." 

She  made  a  movement  as  if  to  follow. 

**  Don't  come,"  I  said  ;  "  this  isn't  fit  for  you." 

She  obeyed  me.  She  seemed  absolutely  stunned.  I  made 
Bernard  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  put  out  the  light.  He 
fell  into  a  drunken  slumber  almost  at  once.  When  1  was  sure 
he  was  asleep  I  canie  downstairs.  The  sitting-room  door  was 
ajar.     I  went  in. 

Nora  was  lying  face  downwards  on  the  sofa  as  if  utterly 
crushed.  All  her  spirit  had  deserted  her ;  the  very  lines  of  her 
figure  spoke  of  forlorn  misery.     She  put  out  one  hand  as  I  came 
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to  her  side,  blindly,  appealingly,  as  if  feeling  in  the  dark.  The 
pathetic,  helpless  gesture  was  so  unlike  her  that  I  felt  a  great 
wave  of  tenderness  sweep  through  my  heart  for  her.  I  took  her 
cold  hand  in  my  own  warm  one  and  held  it  in  silent  sympathy. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  drew  a  long  sigh  and  sat  up. 

*'  You  know  it  now,"  she  said  ;  "  I  tried  to  prevent  you,  but  it 
was  no  use," 

"  Why  did  you  keep  it  from  me  ? "  I  asked  reproachfully ; 
**  you  might  have  trusted  me.  I  could  have  helped  you  all  these 
days  that  I  have  been  thinking  you  wanted  to  be  rid  of  me." 

"You  thought  that!''  she  exclaimed,  "and  I  thought  you 
stayed  away  because  you — you — had  found  out,  and  were 
ashamed  to  know  us  any  more." 

"  I  came  twice,  but  your  messages  were  not  very  encouraging." 

**  I  suppose  not.     You  must  forgive  me,  I  was  so  miserable." 

Forgive  her  !  I  could  have  kissed  her  feet ! 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you  now,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand 
again. 

"  How  kind  you  are  1 "  she  answered.  "  It  will  relieve  me  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  I  think.  We  were  orphans,  left  to  the  care 
of  an  uncle,  who  was  our  guardian.  He  was  very  good.  I  lived 
with  him.  Bernard  was  sent  to  a  public  school.  We  knew 
nothing  of  this  terrible  failing  of  his,  until  one  day  he  suddenly 
returned  home,  expelled  for  drunkenness.  It  was  a  fearful  shock 
to  us.  We  kept  him  at  home  for  a  time,  then  he  was  sent  to  one 
private  tutor's  after  another,  never  staying  more  than  a  few 
months  anywhere.  It  was  always  the  same  story  :  they 
could  not  keep  him.  My  uncle  died  a  short  time  ago,  and  I 
determined  to  try  and  save  Bernard  by  my  influence.  His  love 
for  me  is  the  best  point  in  his  character.  1  brought  him  down  to 
this  quiet  country  place,  hoping  to  keep  him  from  evil  associations. 
He  went  on  so  well  until  that  day  you  went  to  town,  and  since 
then — oh,  it  has  been  terrible — he  gets  drink  ;  I  don't  know  how. 
To-night  I  thought  he  was  safely  in  bed  ;  I  was  distracted  when 
I  found  he  had  gone  out." 

The  poor  girl  broke  down  and  sobbed  pitifully. 

I  consoled  her  as  best  I  could,  telling  her  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  be  successful  all  at  once  ;  that  these  cases  were  always 
subject  to  relapses,  but  that  between  us  we  could  certainly  save 
her  brother. 
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I  left  her  comparatively  cheerful,  making  her  promise  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  call  me  up  if  she  needed  help  in  the  night  It  was 
long  before  I  slept  myself,  but  I  dropped  off  at  last. 

In  the  grey  dawn  I  awoke  with  a  start.     Had  I  been  dreaming 

or Crack !  a  second  pebble  came  through  the  open  window 

o.n  to  the  floor.  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  put  my  head  out 
cautiously. 

In  the  garden  beneath  stood  Nora  Heron.  She  was  bare- 
footed, her  long  hair  hanging  down,  a  dressing-gown  wrapped 
loosely  round  her. 

"  Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  whispered,  "  Bernard  has  gone  mad  !  He 
came  into  my  room  with  a  knife  threatening  to  kill  himself !  I 
managed  to  get  it  away  from  him  and  locked  him  in.  For 
God's  sake,  come  I " 

I  hurried  on  some  clothes  noiselessly,  and  was  at  her  side  in 
three  minutes. 

"  Quick,  quick ! "  she  cried,  hurrying  before  me  into  the  next 
house. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  I  asked  as  I  followed  her  upstairs. 

"  In  his  own  room.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  back  to  it.  You 
can  hear  him  ;  he  is  talking  to  himself.     Oh,  it  is  awful ! " 

I  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in.  My  first  glance  told  me 
what  was  wrong.  Bernard  Heron  was  in  the  grip  of  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens.  He  lay  huddled  up  on  the  bed  muttering 
incoherently.     He  did  not  recognize  either  of  us. 

"  We  must  have  a  doctor  at  once." 

Nora  shrank  at  my  words. 

"  A  doctor  ?  There  is  none  within  five  miles.  And  every  one 
will  know  of  his  disgrace  I  Oh,  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  save 
him  I " 

*'  No  one  else  need  know.  I  will  call  up  your  landlord  and 
send  him." 

**  No,  no  I "  she  cried,  **  I  will  take  the  dog-cart  and  go  myself. 
It  will  be  the  quickest  way,  and  nobody  but  I  can  drive  the  cob. 
Will  you  stay  with  him  ?    Don't  let  any  one  come  into  the  room." 

'*  You  may  rely  on  me." 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  I  heard  the  crash  of  wheels  outside, 
and  knew  that  she  was  off.  I  sat  down  by  the  bed  to  wait 
Bernard  was  tolerably  quiet  at  first,  muttering  to  himself  under 
his  breath.     Suddenly  he  sprang  up  with  a  terrific  yell 
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"  Spirits !  Evil  spirits  all  round  me  !  "  he  shouted.  **  Don't 
you  see  them  ** — his  voice  dying  away  to  a  mysterious  whisper — 
"in  the  corners  ;  horrible,  horrible  things,  all  pointing  and 
gibbering.  They  are  coming — coming  ! "  he  shrieked.  "  They 
are  dragging  me  down — down — to  hell !     Nora !  save  me ! " 

I  had  to  hold  him  in  his  bed.  The  paroxysm  passed,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  up  again,  with  always  the  same  cry,  calling 
madly  on  his  sister  to  save  him.  In  his  intervals  of  quiet  I 
strained  my  ears  for  the  sounds  of  Nora's  return.  Never  did  time 
pass  more  slowly.  To  my  intense  relief,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
I  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse,  and  the  cart  tore  up,  driven  at  a 
furious  pace.  The  doctor  looked  very  grave  when  he  saw 
Bernard. 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  attack,"  he  said  ;  **  the  worst  is  nearly  over. 
But  the  boy  looks  as  if  he  had  no  constitution.  You  had  better 
get  a  nurse." 

•*  Oh,  no  nurse !  no  nurse ! "  cried  poor  Nora.  "  Surely  we  two 
can  manage  between  us.  I  have  nursed  him  so  often,  and  I  am 
very  strong." 

"  I  quite  understand  your  objection,"  the  doctor  said  kindly. 
•*  We  will  see  how  we  can  manage.  If  he  goes  on  well,  perhaps 
there  will  be  no  need.     I  will  call  again  later  on." 

He  departed,  giving  many  directions.  I  went  to  the  gate  with 
him. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  pull  him  through  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Possibly  through  this  attack.  But  not  through  another.  A 
very  sad  case.  At  his  age,  too !  Pardon  me,  but  your  wife  is 
young  for  such  work." 

"  Miss  Heron  is  not  my  wife." 

**  Oh — ah — I  beg  your  pardon.  Still,  in  the  future,  no  doubt. 
I  congratulate  you .     She  is  a  splendid  girl." 

I  did  not  contradict  him.  My  wife  ?  At  least,  no  other  woman 
should  ever  bear  that  name. 

For  the  next  two  days  Nora  and  I  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
death  for  Bernard  Heron's  life. 

During  that  time  I  never  closed  my  eyes.  Once  I  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  go  and  lie  down,  but  she  was  back  in  an 
hour,  declaring  she  could  not  sleep. 

All  through  one  night  the  doctor  remained  with  us,  battling 
with  the  terrible  weakness  which  followed  the  delirium. 
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As  the  sun  rose  on  the  third  day  Bernard  was  saved. 

Nora  broke  down  then.  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  let  her 
sob  on  my  shoulder.  I  think  she  had  not  the  least  idea  who  was 
holding  her,  she  was  so  dazed  with  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

I  led  her  to  her  room  and  handed  her  over  to  the  pitying 
landlady,  a  sympathetic,  motherly  woman,  whom  I  could  trust  to 
take  good  care  of  her.  After  that  all  was  plain  sailing.  Bernard 
gained  strength  more  rapidly  than  we  expected  ;  at  the  end  of  a 
week  he  was  well  enough  to  sit  up,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  was 
downstairs  and  out. 

One  lovely  July  evening  I  came  in  to  find  Nora  alone  in  the 
sitting-room.  She  was  doing  nothing  for  a  wonder,  her  hands 
lay  idle  in  her  lap.  "  How  is  he?"  I  asked,  sitting  down  and 
patting  Chappie,  who  came  up  and  put  his  cold  black  nose  into 
my  hand. 

"  Resting  in  his  room.  He  isn't  quite  himself  again  yet  I 
came  down  to  write  some  letters,  but  I  haven't  done  it." 

**  What  were  you  thinking  about  just  now  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  was  trying  not  to  think  at  all.  I  was  just  letting  all  this 
beauty  and  peace  sink  into  my  heart." 

I  followed  the  dreamy  gaze  of  her  eyes. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  and  peaceful  scene. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  green  uplands,  bathing  everything 
in  its  golden  light.  The  great  beeches  and  oaks  cast  long 
shadows  on  the  grass,  the  pine-stems  shone  pink  in  the  glow. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  evening  seemed  to  be  reflected 
from  Nora's  face.  We  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  that  comprehen- 
sive silence  which  is  the-  surest  sign  of  sympathy  of  soul. 

Presently  Nora's  voice  broke  the  spell.  "  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing what  will  be  best  to  do,"  she  said.  *'  We  can't  stay  here.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  secure  again.  I  ought  to  take  Bernard 
away  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  buy  a  yacht  and  go  on  a  long  cruise,  right  away  from 
land.     He  would  be  safer  at  sea  than  anywhere  else." 

I  felt  a  strange  contraction  at  my  heart  I  had  been  letting 
myself  drift,  trying  to  forget  that  this  delightful,  intimate  life 
with  the  woman  I  loved  must  have  an  end. 

Her  words  seemed  to  bring  that  end  terribly  near.  I  could 
not  answer.    She  waited  a  few  minutes  in  some  surprise.   Then  : 

•*  Don't  you  approve  of  my  idea  ?  "  she  asked 
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"Tin  afraid  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  I  was  thinking  of 
myself  and  of  how  I  shall  miss  you,"  I  answered  slowly. 

"  Ah,  how  good  you  have  been  1 "  she  exclaimed.  **  1  haven't 
thanked  you  half  enough.     How  can  I  ever  repay  you?  " 

I  seized  the  opening. 

"Give  me  the  right  to  htlp  you  always,"  I  said.  "Give  me 
yourself,  my  darling.     I  love  you,  Nora.   Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

She  started  to  her  feet.     She  had  turned  white  to  the  lips. 

•*  Your  wife  I  Your  wife  I  It's  impossible ! "  She  spoke  in  low 
tones  of  horror. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  I  asked  gently.  I  had  not  expected  her 
to  be  easily  won. 

"  It's  utterly,  absolutely  impossible.     Bernard " 

"  I  have  thought  of  Bernard.  You  shall  have  the  yacht  if  you 
like,  my  dearest.     We  will  both  take  care  of  him  together." 

Her  face  changed  for  an  instant,  her  voice  softened. 

"  Do  you  really  care  for  me  as  much  as  that  ?  " 

I  took  her  hands  and  looked  straight  into  her  honest  eyes. 

"  So  much  that  unless  I  hear  from  your  own  lips  that  you  do 
not  and  cannot  love  me  in  return,  I  will  never  give  up  the  hope 
of  making  you  my  wife." 

She  turned  her  head  from  side  to  side,  trying  to  avoid  my  gaze. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  lies  when  you  look  at  me  like  that  I "  she 
exclaimed  at  last,  in  the  keenest  distress. 

•*  You  do  c$Lre ! "  I  said  joyfully.  "  You  can't  deny  it !  Then, 
by  heaven,  there  is  nothing  that  shall  stand  between  us !  " 

She  wrenched  herself  away  from  me. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  ?  I  tell  you  it  is 
impossible  ;  hopelessly,  completely  impossible  I  " 

"  Say  you  do  not  love  me." 

"  I  can't !  I  can't ! "  She  burst  into  tears.  "  God  help  me.  1 
cannot  say  what  is  not  true  I  " 

"Nora,"  I  said  very  gravely,  "what  is  this  great  obstacle? 
You  are  not  treating  me  fairly.  You  love  me,  and  you  say  you 
will  not  marry  me.     Why  not  ?  " 

She  threw  herself  into  her  chair  again  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  she* moaned.  "  You  leave  me  no  choice. 
Oh,  it  is  so  hard  for  a  woman  to  speak  of  these  things  I " 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  me,  blushing  scarlet. 
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"  This  is  the  reason,  then,"  she  said,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
distinctly ;  **  Bernard  is  not  the  only  one.  My  father  died  of 
drink,  his  father  before  him.  It  is  hereditary  in  our  family. 
God  only  knows  what  my  poor  mother  sufiered !  She  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  But  before  she  died,  she  made  me  promise,  she 
♦made  me  swear — that  I  would  never  marry,  to  bring  into  the 
world  innocent  children,  doomed  beforehand  to  this  awful  curse ! " 

I  was  silent.  I  was  too  much  stunned  for  the  moment  to  be 
able  to  speak. 

**  Now  do  you  understand  ? "  she  cried,  her  words  coming 
faster  as  her  passion  gathered.  "  I  know  you  have  often  thought 
me  unwomanly.  My  one  aim  has  been  to  become  so !  I  have 
tried  to  tear  from  my  heart  every  womanly  feeling,  every  womanly 
instinct.  1  have  been  different  to  other  girls  since  1  was  almost 
a  child.  I  always  had  this  behind  me.  I  knew  I  must  not  look 
to  the  future  as  I  saw  others  doing.  When  I  was  at  school  I 
used  to  hear  the  girls  talking  of  what  they  would  do  when  they 
came  out  and  were  married,  1  would  go  away  and  hide  rather 
than  listen  to  them.  I  have  never  had  a  girl  friend !  I  told  you 
I  hated  children.  I  love  them  so  that  I  cannot  bear  the  sight 
of  them.  I  have  steeled  myself  to  forget  that  I  have  a  woman's 
heart  at  all.  I  thought  I  had  done  so.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
possible  to  suffer  as  I  am  doing  1 " 

She  broke  down  utterly.  1  came  to  her  side  and  took  her 
hand. 

"  Nora,  my  darling,  let  us  take  the  risks.  Why  should  you 
pay  the  penalty  of  your  father's  sins  ?  " 

**  They  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,"  she  quoted  drearily.  "  It's  a  hard  law,  but  it 
is  no  use  to  kick  against  it." 

"  No  one  had  any  right  to  exact  such  a  promise  from  you.  Is 
my  love  to  go  for  nothing  ?  You  are  w^ry  possibly  sacrificing 
yourself  to  a  shadow.  You  are  perfectly  healthy,  so  am  I.  Let 
us  take  the  risks." 

"  Don't  touch  me !  "  she  cried,  shrinking  from  me  as  I  tried  to 
take  her  in  my  arms.  **  Oh,  Philip,  help  me  to  be  brave  I  Don't 
tempt  me  to  do  what  is  wrong !  If  I  married  you  we  should 
never  know  a  moment's  happiness.  Nothing  can  justify  the 
breaking  of  a  solemn  oath.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I 
took  it.     I  ought  never  to  have  allowed  myself  to  love  you.    If  I 
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had  been  more  open  with  you  at  the  first,  you  would  never  have 
thought  of  loving  me.  As  it  is,  we  must  both  suffer.  Don't 
make  it  any  harder.  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  turn  coward 
now!" 

I  was  overawed  by  her  magnificent  courage,  her  noble  sclf- 
forgetfulness.  I  dared  not  say  one  other  word  to  persuade 
her. 

**  Forgive  me,  Nora,"  I  said  ;  "  you  are  too  good  for  me.  I 
love  you ;  I  shall  always  love  you.  You  will  henceforth  be  ihe 
only  woman  in  the  world  to  me.  But  I  will  go  away.  I  would 
not  cause  you  one  instant's  unnecessary  pain.  Some  day,  when 
we  have  fought  our  battle  and  conquered,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  again.  Before  I  go,  will  you  let  me  kiss  you  ?  only  once, 
dearest ;  it  is  not  much  to  ask." 

It  was  a  weak  request.  But  how  could  I  leave  her  so,  loving 
her  as  I  did  ?    She  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.     Then  : 

"  Philip,  I  dare  not,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  trust  myself.  Don't 
ask  roe,  dear.  You  do  not  know  me ;  I  don't  know  myself  to- 
night. I  am  afraid  of  myself.  Please  go  away.  I  can't  bear 
any  more  now,  indeed  I  can't." 

•*  Good-bye,  then." 

And  so  I  left  her  in  the  darkness,  for  the  sun  had  gone,  not 
even  touching  her  hand  in  farewell. 

There  was  no  rest  for  me  that  night.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  stifled  me.  I  could  not  stay  indoors.  I  felt  that  violent 
physical  exertion  was  imperative  to  relieve  the  mental  agony  I 
was  suffering. 

All  through  the  long  hours  I  paced  the  country  lanes  fighting 
against  fate,  against  the  terrible  laws  of  heredity,  which  had 
brought  such  misery  on  myself  and  on  the  noble  girl  I  loved. 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  it?  Why  should  hers  be  the  life 
that  was  spoilt  ?  1  beat  myself  in  vain,  as  better  men  have  done 
before  me,  against  the  immutable  decrees  of  destiny. 

I  never  knew  how  far  or  whither  I  went  that  night.  Towards 
sunrise  1  found  myself  near  home,  worn  out  body  and  soul.  My 
window  was  open  and  easily  accessible  from  the  garden.  1 
climbed  in,  and  flinging  myself  on  the  bed  in  my  clothes,  slept 
the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

It  was  late  when  I  awoke.  I  busied  myself  with  getting 
together  my  belongings.     1  felt  1  could  not  stay  another  day, 
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another  hour,  in  the  place.     My  preparations  were  nearly  com- 
pleted when  Mrs.  Kilpin  brought  me  a  tiny  note : 

"  Come  and  see  me  before  you  go.  Dr.  Lane  is  going  to  take 
Bernard  for  a  drive.— NORA." 

For  one  instant  an  unexpressed  hope  arose  in  my  heart.  Next 
minute  I  felt  that  the  bare  thought  dishonoured  her. 

The  room  was  empty  when  I  went  in,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she 
came  downstairs. 

She  gave  me  her  hand  ;  it  was  as  cold  as  ice.  We  neither  of 
us  spoke  at  first.     Then  I  said  : 

**  You  wanted  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  let  you  leave  me  as  you  did  last  night." 

There  was  silence  again. 

*•  Philip,  we  are  both  most  unhappy,"  she  said.  **We  love 
each  other,  and  we  must  never  be  anything  more  to  each  other 
than  friends.  But,  since  it  is  so,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  If 
we  may  only  be  friends,  let  our  friendship  be  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  complete  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  not  yet — not  yet " 
— as  I  made  a  gesture  of  dissent — **  but  in  a  year's  time,  or 
even  two.  We  will  always  love  each  other  ;  let  it  be  as  if  we 
were  very  dear  brothers.  When  first  I  knew  you  I  often  used  to 
wish  you  were  my  brother.  It  all  seems  so  hard  and  unjust  now. 
But  we  are  man  and  woman  with  our  lives  to  live.  We  will  not 
be  beaten  in  the  struggle !  We  will  not  give  up  hope  like  miser- 
able cowards !  Take  your  life  and  make  the  most  of  it  as,  God 
helping  me,  I  will  do  with  mine.  Last  night  I  wished  to  die.  I 
was  a  coward.  It  is  easy  to  die  ;  it  is  so  hard  to  live  !  We  may 
rise  'on  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things.' 
Let  us  try  and  rist,  dear,  on  our  dead  love." 

She  spoke  as  if  almost  inspired,  as  one  lifted  above  all  earthly 
joys  and  griefs. 

**  God  bless  you,  Nora  !  "  I  said  reverently.  "  It  is  such  women 
as  you  are  that  let  a  little  of  heaven's  light  into  this  dark  world." 

She  gave  me  her  hand ;  I  pressed  my  lips  on  it,  as  I  would 
have  kissed  the  hand  of  a  saint 

"  How  ill  you  look  ! "  she  said  presently  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  I  have  been  walking  about  all  night" 

"  Ah !  I  only  lay  awake." 
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As  she  followed  me  to  the  door : 
•  •*  I  may  write  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*  Oh,  yes but  not  too  often." 

Then  for  one  moment  her  brave  spirit  failed  her. 

*'  Philip,  how  can  I  let  you  go  I "  she  gasped,  clinging  to  me 
passionately. 

I  was  struggling  with  my  own  wild  longing  to  take  her  in  my 
arms,  to  kiss  her  sweet  lips,  to  swear  that  neither  heaven  or  earth 
should  part  us 

Down  the  street  came  the  rush  of  a  galloping  horse  ;  the  door 
was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Dr.  Lane  almost  fell  into  the 
room.     He  was  very  pale. 

'  Where  is  your  brother  ?  Has  he  come  in  ?  *'  he  demanded 
breathlessly. 

"  Bernard  ?    He  was  with  you.     He  has  not  been  back.". 

''  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  I  I  left  him  in  the  phaeton  for 
five  minutes,  while  I  went  to  inquire  after  a  patient  When  I 
retuined  he  and  the  carriage  had  disappeared.  That  was  an 
hour  ago.  I  got  a  horse  and  have  been  hunting  for  him  ever 
since.  It  was  easy  to  give  me  the  slip  in  these  lanes.  I  thought 
he  might  have  come  home." 

"He  has  not  been  here.    We  have  not  seen  him  Hark  I 

what  is  that?" 

Something  was  coming  down  the  road  at  a  furious  pace. 

We  all  rushed  out.  To  our  horror,  it  was  Bernard  in  the 
doctor's  phaeton.  He  was  evidently  intoxicated,  and  had  lost  all 
control  over  the  horses,  who  were  galloping  headlong  down  the 
hilL  The  heavy  carriage  rocked  and  swayed  in  an  alarming 
way,  as  it  swerved  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 

•*  Good  God  I  he  will  be  killed  1 "  cried  Dr.  Lane.  "  The  sharp 
turn  at  the  bottom — stop  him,  stop  him  1 "  he  shouted  to  some 
labourers  who  stood  on  the  side-walk. 

They  only  stared  stupidly. 

The  phaeton  was  abreast  of  us,  thundering  on  its  mad  career. 

I  had  hastily  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  stop  the  horses  at 
a  spot  further  down,  where  the  road  was  more  level.  I  was  too 
late. 

'  Some  one  shot  past  me  like  a  flash  and  sprang  at  tbeir  heads. 
It  was  Nora  1  I  saw  her  (or  an  instant  dragged  along,  her  feet 
off  the  ground,  as  she  held  with  both  hands  to  the  reins. 
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Then  there  was  a  sickening  crash,  a  scene  of  hideous  confusion, 
the  carriage  overturned,  the  horses  down,  kicking  wildly.  It  was 
a  nightmare  on  which  I  cannot  even  now  look  back  without 
shuddering  1 

We  got  her  out  from  under  the  wreckage  somehow  and  carried 
her  back  to  the  room  she  had  left  but  five  minutes  before.- 
Bernard  was  unhurt;  he  had  fallen  clear  of  the  wheels  and  was 
soon  safely  locked  into  his  own  room. 

''  Is  she  much  hurt  ?  "  I  asked,  as  Dr.  Lane  bent  over  Nora. 

''  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell  while  you  stay  here.  Go  away 
and  send  me  some  woman  who  can  keep  her  wits  about  her." 

I  went  and  found  the  landlady,  then  for  half-an-hour  I  waited 
outside  in  mortal  anxiety.  The  door  opened  and  the  doctor 
came  out  One  glance  at  his  face  and  I  knew  I  must  prepare 
for  the  worst 

"What  is  it?" 

"  She  is  dying,"  he  said  in  a  shaking  voice.  "  Internal  injuries 
— twenty  minutes  at  the  outside,  perhaps  less — go  in,  she  wants> 
to  see  you.    She  will  be  able  to  speak  to  you  now." 

Nora  lay  on  the  sofa ;  already  in  the  short  time  that  had  passed 
there  was  a  great  change  in  hen  The  shadow  of  death  had  fallen 
visibly  upon  her,  her  limbs,  so  short  a  time  ago  instinct  with  energy, 
lay  helpless  and  inert,  but  the  old  indomitable  courage  still  shone- 
from  her  eyes.  I  knelt  down  beside  her,  hardly  daring  to  touch 
her  lest  I  should  extinguish  the  faint  lingering  spark  of  life.  She 
was  looking  at  me  in  a  yearning,  appealing  way,  struggling  to 
speak. 

**  Bernard !  "  she  gasped  at  last 

I  understood. 

"  He  is  quite  safe.  You  saved  him,  dearest  I  will  take  care  of 
him  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power.    I  will  take  your  place  with  him/' 

An  expression  of  deep  relief  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Philip — kiss  me — it  can't — do  any  harm — nowy 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  cold  and  damp  with  pain.  So  we 
sealed  our  love,  as  the  rush  of  the  Death- Angel's  wings  darkened 
the  air.  The  mists  closed  in  upon  her  fast  She  put  up  one 
hand,  as  if  seeking  my  face  in  the  darkness.  One  of  her  terriers 
had  jumped  on  to  the  sofa  and  was  whining  and  licking  his  mis- 
tress's feet  I  held  her  hands  tightly  clasped  in  mine.  There 
was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  her  quick,  gasping  breaths.    , 
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'*  Can  you  see  me,  my  beloved  ?  " 

"  Not  now — but — I  am  not  afraid." 

They  were  her  last  words.  As  she  had  faced  life,  she  faced 
death,  and  having  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  her 
fearless  soul  took  its  flight  into  eternal  day. 

Poor  Bernard's  grief  and  remorse  were  terrible  when  he  came 
to  his  senses  and  realized  his  loss.  His  own  hold  on  life,  always 
slight,  slackened  day  by  day.  He  seemed  to  have  existed  on  his 
sister's  superabundant  energy,  and  without  her  he  failed  rapidly. 

''  It  is  by  far  the  best  way,  Maxwell,"  he  said  to  me  one  day. 
''  I  was  doomed  before  ever  I  was  born.  I  never  had  a  chance 
in  this  world.  They  say  God  is  merciful.  Perhaps  he  will  give 
me  one  in  the  next" 

Who  shall  judge  him  ?  We,  who  only  saw  his  failures,  can 
never  know  what  secret  battles  he  may  have  fought  and  won. 
Nineteen  centuries  ago  there  lived  upon  this  earth  a  Man,  a 
great  Teacher,  who  read  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  human 
heart  as  none  have  read  it  before  or  since.  He  it  was  who 
uttered  for  the  first  time  a  supplication,  familiar  to  us  now 
through  ages  of  daily  use  until  the  inwardness  of  it  is  almost 
lost  on  us :  "  Lead  us  not  ii)to  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil." 

KATHARINE  F.  HILLS. 
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CHAPTER    L 

I  MADE  the  acquaintance  of  Herman  van  Homerie  in  Australia, 
and  there  he  married  his  wife,  who  was  English,  and  very  pretty. 
I  had  got  to  know  him  very  well,  but  we  drifted  apart  when  he 
went  to  Java  and  I  to  the  States.  There  I  rode  the  race  for  the 
land  known  as  the  **  Cherokee  Strip,"  the  last  reservation  to  be 
allotted  by  Uncle  Sam  and  Uncle  Sam's  devoted  countrymen — 
and  there  I  had  the  worst  run  of  luck  possible,  and  managed  to 
lose  every  penny  I  possessed.  I  won  my  land,  but  bad  harvests 
and  a  dishonest  partner  destroyed  all  chance  of  success,  and  I 
was  living  in  New  York  and  picking  up  the  barest  of  bare  liveli- 
hoods, when  a  letter,  which  had  followed  me  about  for  nigh  a 
year,  was  put  into  my  hands.  It  was  from  Van  Homerie,  and  it 
offered  me  work  with  him  on  his  coffee  estate  in  Java,  far  up  in 
the  interior.  I  had  been  in  Java  before,  in  an  office  in  Batavia, 
so  I  knew  something  of  the  people  and  their  ways,  and  I  jumped 
at  the  offer.  I  had  promised  my  old  father  I  would  neither  lend 
nor  borrow,  much  as  Laertes  promised,  but  I  thought  I  was  justi- 
fied in  borrowing  now  as  much  as  would  pay  my  fare,  for  Van 
Homerie  said  if  I  would  come  I  would  find  a  month's  tractament 
(salary)  waiting  for  me  at  McMurdo's  in  Batavia,  so  I  got  the 
nece.ssary  dollars  from  an  old  friend,  and  off"  I  started.  The 
journey  up  country  from  Samarang  took  me  two  days,  and  I 
arrived  at  Poerobaymas  late  one  Sunday  evening.  Van  Homerie 
had  told  me  nothing  of  his  own  affairs,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  I  did  not  know  of  his  wife's  death.  He  told  me  of  it  briefly 
and  almost  coldly,  but  I  could  see  his  hands  twitch  as  we  sat  on 
the  cool  pendoppo,  or  verandah,  a  wide  tree-bordered  road  before 
us,  and  a  lizard  chuckling  somewhere  behind  the  bamboo  wall. 
His  wife  was  dead,  had  died  when  the  child  was  born,  and  the 
child  was  now  six  years  old.  That  was  literally  all  he  ever  said 
nn  the  matter,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  a  changed  man— embit*- 
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tered,  warped.  It  seemed  as  if  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
target  of  fate.  Fate  had  dealt  him  this  horrible  blow,  and  hence- 
forth nothing  in  the  world  mattered  much,  or  was  worth  worrying 
over.  And  it  seemed  to  have  changed  him  in  other  ways,  too  ; 
he  was  obstinate  and  suspicious — curiously  obstinate.  I  noticed 
that  the  least  opposition  always  fired  his  temper  and  made  him 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  do  or  say  the  thing  objected  to,  though, 
of  course,  few  ever  dared  to  object  to  anything  he  said  in  this 
lonely  place.  I  settled  down  to  my  work  happily  enough.  After 
roughing  it  in  the  States,  at  Pond  Creek,  Oaklahoma,  and  wash- 
ing my  own  dishes  and  cooking  my  own  pork,  it  seemed  very 
luxurious  to  be  waited  on  by  natives  who  forestalled  your  every 
wish,  and  even  watched  to  supply  you  with  a  ready  match  when 
your  cigar  went  out.  The  work  was  not  particularly  heav)  ;  I 
had  a  good  horse  and  a  boy  of  my  own,  and  I  boarded  with  Van 
Homerie  in  his  big  and  thoroughly  comfortable  bungalow.  His 
wife  had  made  it  very  pretty  before  she  died.  There  were  traces 
of  her  presence  everywhere.  In  the  pictures  on  the  walls — pretty 
water-colour  sketches — in  sundry  photographs  on  easels,  draped 
with  Liberty  silk — in  the  delicate  china  and  silver — even  in  the 
flower  glasses  on  the  dinner  table,  which  the  boy  always  filled 
religiously  with  "  gembang  sepatu,"  or  the  white  waxy  blossoms 
of  the  coffee  tree.  All  this  time  I  had  not  spoken  of  the  child. 
I  saw  her  the  night  after  my  arrival  as  I  smoked  in  one  of  Van 
Homerie's  long  cane  chairs,  with  an  old  "  .Strand  Magazine " 
before  me,  and  one  lizard  chuckling  monotonously  behind  the 
bamboo,  while  smaller  and  inferior  ones  chased  each  other  and 
the  flies  gaily  up  and  down  the  white- washed  pillars. 

"  Boy,"  1  heard  a  child's  voice  say  in  Malay,  **  bring  me  water 
and  water  the  ferns." 

The  next  moment  she  walked  up  slowly  and  regarded  me  with 
solemn  blue  eyes.  She  was  the  most  solemn  child  1  ever  saw, 
with  fair  hair  cut  quite  short,  like  a  boy's,  and  the  waxy  white 
complexion  of  European  children  in  the  East.  She  wore  a 
curious  little  frock  of  some  loose  white  stuff,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  bangle  on  either  tiny  arm.  She  regarded  me  curiously  as 
I  rose  into  a  more  respectful  position  and  held  out  my  hand.  I 
am  very  fond  of  children,  and  most  children  take  to  me.  This 
little  one  did.  We  were  soon  seated  side  by  side,  talking  in 
Malay,  for  she  knew  no  other  language,  and  when  her  father 
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appeared  he  looked  surprised.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her 
fondly,  and  I  saw  his  face  relax.  The  next  moment  she  ran  ofT, 
and  he  sat  down  with  a  tired  sigh  and  called  the  boy  for  some- 
thing to  drink. 

"  What  is  the  child's  name  ?  "  I  asked.    "  She's  an  uncommonly 
pretty  little  thing.     She  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you." 

He  was  rolling  a  cigarette,  his  eyes  bent. 

"  She  is  christened  Mildred,  after — her,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  don't 
call  her  that.     Call  her  '  the  child,'     It  is  all  the  same  to  her." 

And  after  that  we  always  spoke  of  her,  and  addressed  her,  as 
-'the  child." 

Stirring  events  were  rare  in  Poerobaymus.  Java  is  not  so 
enterprising  as  an  English  colony,  and  we  were  up-country. 
The  natives  were  quiet  and  contented,  and  life  glided  by  very 
sleepily.  We  had  the  English  mail  once  a  week,  and  the  Dutch 
once  a  week,  and  I  had  a  good  many  English  papers.  I  was 
teaching  the  child  English,  too,  and  she  learned  readily.  Van 
Homerie  looked  up  one  evening,  and  said  he  would  send  her  to 
school  in  England,  by-and-bye,  and  he  hoped  to  leave  her  well 
off.  Coffee  was  paying  well  then,  and  he  lived  here  for  very 
little.  The  first  edge  of  the  black  cloud  came  one  day  when  he 
was  home,  unusually  early,  with  a  headache,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  been  going  round  his  domain  stirring  up  the  boys,  and 
making  sundry  alterations  in  the  garden.  He  was  going  to  send 
for  more  roses  from  Europe,  he  said,  and  cut  down  the  pommeloe 
tree,*  near  the  servants'  quarters.  He  had  bought  a  quantity  of 
exquisite  maiden-hair  ferns,  growing  as  we  never  see  them  grow 
in  England,  and  these  were  grouped  round  the  steps  of  the 
pendoppo.  I  remember  how  pretty  it  looked  that  evening,  with 
Mrs.  Van  Homerie's  tall  lamp  and  pink  shade  behind  the  bamboo 
chair,  and  the  orchids  sending  out  long  delicate  trails  of  green 
from  the  china  flower-pots  hanging  on  the  wall.  A  big  photo  of 
a  huge  wave  breaking  over  a  rocky  coast  stood  on  the  easel,  and 
the  child  was  standing  before  it,  her  hands  clasped,  gazing 
intently — she  had  never  seen  the  sea,  of  course. 

"How  is  the  headache?"  I  asked,  sinking  into  a  rocking- 
chair,  and  drawing  the  child  up  to  my  knee.  '*  And  what  have 
you  been  about  all  the  afternoon  ?  Playing  round,  and  waking 
up  the  boys  ?  " 

*  A  kind  of  large  orange. 
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We  used  each  our  own  language,  and  Van  Homerie  answered 
in  Dutch,  looking  out  at  the  road,  which  was  quiet  now,  with 
only  a  slow  grobak,  drawn  by  the  big,  heavy-headed  karbous 
(oxen),  creaking  by  at  intervals. 

"  Yes,  I've  been  looking  after  things.  I've  kept  the  gardener 
pretty  busy.  And  I've  made  up  mind  to  do  the  garden  up,  and 
get  some  plants  from  Europe.  And  I've  made  up  my  mind  on 
another  thing.  I'm  going  to  cut  down  that  confounded  waringi 
tree  at  the  gate.  It  darkens  the  garden,  and  one  can  hardly  see 
to  read  after  four  o'clock  in  Xhe  pendoppo,** 

"  The  waringi  tree  ?  "  and  I  stared  aghast  "  My  dear  fellow, 
you  can't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Would  you  have 
the  whole  place  in  a  riot !  It  is  the  holy  tree  of  Java — sacred, 
as  sacred  as  Mohammed  almost !  You'd  have  all  the  hadjis 
(native  priests)  swarming  about  you  like  a  hive  of  furious 
wasps ! " 

Rather  to  my  surprise  he  frowned  darkly. 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  I  mind  the  Javanese — ignorant, 
superstitious  natives  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  we  have  to  mind  them  !  We  have  to  keep  the 
iron  hand  well  sheathed  in  velvet,  even  in  India — I  mean  British 
India.  We  omitted  to  consider  prejudice  and  caste  once,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  consequence  was  the  Mutiny 
and  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  !  " 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,"  Van  Homerie  said,  doggedly. 
"  You  English  think  no  one  can  colonize  but  your  bull-dog  selves. 
Wi  treat  the  natives  as  children,  and  naughty  children.  You 
spoil  them  and  of  course  they  presume.  I  shall  certainly  cut 
down  the  waringi ! " 

I  saw  he  was  annoyed,  and  I  said  no  more  then.  The  child 
was  listening  with  a  curious  wondering  look,  and  after  dinner  she 
gave  me  her  little  hand  and  we  wandered  out  to  the  garden  to  see 
the  roses. 

"  What  did  you  say  about  the  waringi  tree  ?  " 

I  half  laughed  at  that.     Our  English  was  advancing. 

"  The  Tuan  (master)  wants  to  cut  it  down." 

A  strange  look  of  surprise  and  fear  chased  itself  over  her  face. 
I  could  feel  the  little  fingers  tighten  on  mine. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  said  hastily,  in  Malay,  "  it  is  holy,  sacred  !  It 
could  not  be !    Never  !  never  !  " 
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"Well,  I  shall  tell  the  Tuan  so,"  I  said,  speaking  lightly. 
"  But  now  it  is  bed-time,  childie." 

She  stood  looking  up  into  the  long  graceful  branches  of  the 
magnificent  tree.  It  was  thirty  feet  round  the  trunk,  the  long 
branches,  with  their  dark  green  leaves  and  curious  grey  streamers 
— like  an  old  man*s  tangled  beard — fell  all  around  her.  She  knew, 
of  course,  how  the  Javanese  revered  the  tree.  Her  baboo  (nurse) 
had  shown  her  the  graves  under  its  shelter  elsewhere,  and  I  think 
she  was  aware  of  a  number  of*  their  superstitions.  I  can  see  the 
little  white  figure  now,  with  its  bare  feet,  and  the  small  sweet  face 
looking  up.  Behind  the  road  the  last  ray  of  pink  filtered  through 
the  branches  of  the  cocoanut  palms— which  seemed  as  if  delicately 
etched  against  the  light — and  it  fell  upon  her. 

"  No,  no  1  '*  she  repeated  again  ;  **  no,  no  I "  and  then  the  baboo 
had  come  up,  with  her  slow,  noiseless  footsteps,  and  the  child  let 
herself  be  lifted  into  the  usual  position  in  which  the  Javanese 
carry  their  children,  a  little  leg  on  either  side  of  the  nurse*s  hip, 
and  the  "  slendak  "  (neck  handkerchief)  fastened  around  her.  The 
fair  little  head  rested  against  the  woman's  dark  one,  and  then 
the  two  went  in. 

"  She  is  a  curious  little  thing,"  I  thought ;  apd  then  I  wandered 
down  the  road  to  buy  some  matches  at  one  of  the  native  shops. 
The  salesmen  sit  on  banana  leaves,  on  which  lie  huge  slabs  of 
tobacco  and  little  pyramids  of  match  boxes.  For  every  one — 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  down  to  the  very'  brown  naked 
baby-boys — ^smokes  in  Java  ;  and  then  I  went  home.  I  had  for- 
gotten about  the  waringi. 

CHAPTER  H. 

But  Van  Homerie  had  not  I  The  next  evening  I  returned  rather 
later  than  usual  from  the  gardens,  and  as  I  neared  the  bungalow, 
something  seemed  oddly  unfamiliar  about  the  landscape.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  again.  The  waringi  tree  was  gone  ! 
And  then  I  saw  that  a  group  of  natives  were  gathered  round 
something  which  lay  by  the  bungalow  gate,  and  even  at  this 
distance  I  could  hear  the  loud,  passionate  tones  of  their  voices. 
And  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  rouse  a  Javanese  to  any  loud  expres- 
sion of  his  dissent  to  or  disapproval  from  anything  European  I 
Then,  as  I  glanced  towards  the  bungalow,  I  could  see  the 
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child's  little  white  figure  standing  on  the  steps,  and  presently, 
very  slowly,  she  came  down  and  approached  the  group.  One  of 
them,  a  hadji  (native  priest),  I  saw  by  his  turban,  had,  I  almost 
fancied,  beckoned  to  her,  and  now  she  stood  before  him,  and  the 
man,  bending  his  face  down  to  hers,  said  something  in  a  low  tone 
which  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  pointed  to  the  bungalow. 

The  child  seemed  to  me  to  draw  back  with  a  little  startled  cry, 
and  I  spurred  on  my  horse  and,  leaping  down,  took  her  up  in  my 
arms.  It  was  as  I  feared.  The  spreading  length  of  the  holy  tree 
lay  by  the  fence  and  almost  blocked  the  road,  and  two  or  three 
Chinese,  working  with  their  usual  sphinx  like  imperturbability, 
were  cutting  off  the  branches  and  carrying  them  away. 

The  Javanese  followed  my  gaze,  but  they  said  nothing  more 
till  a  new  group  came  up,  and  then  followed  a  noisy  exclamation 
in  low  Javanese,  and  they  g^athered  stormily  round  the  two 
hadjis.  It  was  then  that  the  elder  of  the  two  pointed  to  the  child 
in  my  arms  with  the  most  baleful  look  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
human  face,  and  pronounced  a  single  word  in  Javanese.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  meant,  but  I  dispersed  them,  saying  the  Tuan 
would  be  home,  and  they  went  off  in  groups.  Then  I  walked 
into  the  pendoppOy  and,  putting  the  child  down,  I  called  my  boy. 
What  did  the  word  I  had  heard  mean  in  Malay?  He  told  me, 
and  the  English  translation  is  "  bewitched^  So  they  fancied  they 
had  bewitched  the  child  and  the  house !  Silly  fools  !  And  yet 
I  will  own  that  I  had  a  certain  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  I  went 
back  to  the  child,  who  was  sitting  in  a  curious  drooping  attitude. 
Javanese  superstition  is  very  widespread,  and  communicates  itself 
in  many  cases  to  the  Dutch,  who  will  avoid  driving  over  certain 
evil  or  haunted  spots,  and  will  tell  you  openly  the  place  is  hadji- 
cursed.  And  the  hadjis'  power  over  the  people  is  practically  un- 
limited— ^and  they  were  mortally  offended  now!  Would  they 
manage  to  do  any  mischief  to  my  little  girl  ? 

Van  Homerie  came  in  at  dinner  time,  and  somehow  I  said 
nothing  about  the  tree.  He  was  rather  more  talkative  than 
usual,  and  when  we  came  back  into  the  pendoppo  after  dinner 
he  drew  the  child  to  him,  and  began  to  tell  me  a  story  of  his 
young  days  in  Amsterdam.  The  lamp  was  lit  behind  him,  and 
I  could  see  his  face  and  the  fair  cropped  head  of  the  child.  She 
had  grown  a  little  sleepy,  and  her  face  had  just  fallen  back  on  his 
shoulder,  when  it  seemed  to  me  something  dark  and  cold  and  in- 
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tangible  crept  past  me.  The  child  leapt  to  her  feet  at  the  same 
moment,  and  she  pointed  to  the  wall.  **  The  hadji ! "  she  whis- 
pered in  a  low,  terrified  voice,  **  the  hadji !     They  will  fall !  " 

There  was  no  one  there,  but  the  next  moment,  as  if  swept  down 
by  an  unseen  hand,  down  went  every  pot  of  flowers  on  the  wall, 
and  the  orchids  strewed  the  floor,  broken,  amongst  the  earth. 

"  Who  did  that  ?  "  Van  Homerie  cried  furiously,  but  no  one 
answered. 

The  child  stood  trembling  in  e^ery  limb,  and  I  drew  her  to  me. 

"  Why  did  you  say  'the  hadji ! ' "  I  asked  soothingly.  "  How 
did  you  know  they  would  fall  ?  " 

« I  doift  know." 

We  called  the  boy,  and,  looking  oddly  perturbed,  he  swept  up 
the  ddbris.  Van  Homerie  said  the  pots  must  have  got  loosened 
there,  and  I  carried  the  child  to  bed. 

Next  evening  every  picture  in  the  pendappo  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  again  the  child  warned  us  with  that  stifled,  frightened  cry, 
*' The  hadji  1" 

Van  Homerie  made  light  of  tt  all,  and  said  she  had  been 
frightened  by  one  of  those  **  ugly  vermin,"  but  truth  to  tell  I  was 
growing  oddly  uneasy.  Not  that  I  apprehended  danger  exactly, 
but  the  child's  look  alarmed  me.  She  never  asked  for  stories 
pow.  She  had  forgotten  the  English  I  had  taught  her.  Even 
Van  Homerie  observed  that  she  seemed  **  a  little  dull,"  and  I 
could  see  him  feeling  the  tiny  pulse  and  head,  as  if  he  dreaded 
incipient  fever.  Then  events  quickened.  One  night  every 
picture  in  the  place  fell  from  the  walls — another  the  china  on  the 
rack — another  a  large  shower  of  stones  pelted  on  the  roof,  and 
when  we  ran  out  not  a  native  was  in  sight  And  the  stones  were 
not  of  that  locality,  and  were  quite  unknown  to  me.  This  hap- 
pened three  times. 

And  then  came  the  end.  It  had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  about 
SIX  o'clock  the  weather  broke,  and  tremendous  peals  of  thunder 
crashed  above  us,  preceded  by  flashes  of  lightning  which  made  me 
cover  my  eyes.  I  rode  home  rapidly,  and  found  Van  Homerie 
smoking  in  the  long  cane  chair,  while  the  child  crouched  beside 
him,  pale  and  trembling. 

**  See  if  you  can  soothe  her,  Dick,"  he  said  to  me  in  an  oddly 
troubled  way.  "  She's  trembling  from  head  to  foot  Stones  as 
big  as  your  head  have  just  crashed  through  the  roof,  and  not  a 
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soul  in  sight !      If  those  devils  continue  this  game  much  longer 
rU  send  to  Batavia  for  soldiers." 

So  he  thought  it  was  the  hadjis  ! 

I  took  the  child  on  my  knee,  and  I  could  feel  every  little  limb 
tremble.  "Why,  childie,"  I  said,  "what  is  all  this?  Don't  you 
know  what  the  thunder  is  ?  They  used  to  tell  me  long  ago  it 
was  giants  pitching  things  at  each  other,  in  the  sky,  and  it " 

And  then  suddenly  I  felt  as  if  she  stiffened  in  my  arms.  A 
vivid  blinding  flash.  An  awful  crashing  reverberation,  and  she 
started  to  her  feet  and  pointed — it  seemed  quite  close — with  a 
dreadful  look  of  terror.  "  The  hadji ! "  she  cried  ;  "  the  hadji  1 " 
A  black  shadow  fell  over  the  pendoppo.  The  next  moment  she 
fell,  as  if  struck  down,  and  Van  Homerie  was  on  his  knees  beside 
her.  He  turned  up  the  little  white  face,  and  we  saw  the  widely- 
opened  blue  eyes,  staring — dead !  We  felt  her  heart — not  a 
pulsation  ;  and  he  raised  her  with  a  dreadful  shriek  that  rang 
above  the  awful  peals  of  heaven's  battery. 

"  Hell  fiends  1"  he  cried ;  "IkH  fiends  1  This  is  your  work  !  " 
Atid  then  I  caught  her  in  my  arms ;  for  he  sank  back  with  a 
choking  moan,  senseless. 

After  that  I  cannot  remember  things  very  clearly.  They  seem 
blurred,  in  a  kind  of  horrible  maze  of  misery.  I  sent  for  the 
native  doctor,  "  Doctor  Djawa."  He  had  studied  in  the  native 
School  of  Medicine,  in  Batavia,  and  many  said  was  more  skilful 
than  the  European  in  the  nearest  town,  and  he  examined  the 
child  carefully.  She  lay  on  her  little  bed,  with  its  thin  mosquito 
curtains,  and  I  had  put  roses  all  about  her,  and  in  the  small  waxy 
hands.  She  was  quite  dead.  Then  I  asked  what  she  died  of, 
and  he  looked  up  at  me  with  an  imperturbable  gaze.  "You 
would  call  it  failure  of  the  heart,"  he  said  in  Malay.  "  But,  why 
did  he  cut  down  the  waringi  tree  ?  " 

"  What  had  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  He  had  gone  in  to  see  Van  Homerie,  who 
lay  tossing  deliriously  in  a  raging  fever. 

We  buried  the  child  in  the  European  cemetery,  and  I  read  the 
burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  over  her.  The  tears 
smarted  dully  behind  my  eyes  as  I  walked  home.  She  was  only 
a  little  child,  but  her  loss  made  all  the  world  seem  empty 
and  cold.  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  the  bungalow  and  the 
steps  of  the  pendoppo^  on  which  I  would  never  again  see   the 
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small  white  figure  and  the  little  closely-cut  head.  To  feel  her 
small  arms  around  my  neck  once  more  I  would  have  bartered 
all  my  world. 

I  tended  Van  Homeric,  with  the  boys'  help,  for  two  nights, 
and  then,  worn  out,  I  fell  asleep  about  twelve  o'clock,  leaving  the 
house-boy  in  charge.  I  think  I  wakened  about  six,  and  I  went 
at  once  to  the  bedroom  door.     No  one  was  there  !  " 

"  Where  is  the  Tuan  ?  "  I  cried,  and  the  boy  came  running  up. 

"  He  has  goite  away." 

"Away!    Whereto?" 

He  did  not  know.  The  Tuan  had  called  the  toekan  koedah 
(horse-boy)  at  early  dawn,  and  had  bade  him  saddle  his  horse. 
He  had  mounted  then  and  ridden  away. 

I  waited  all  that  day,  and  the  next,  expecting  news.  Then  I 
went  to  the  nearest  town  and  made  inquiries.  Then  I  wrote  to 
McMurdo's  in  Batavia,  and  to  Samarang  and  Soerabaya.  AH 
answered  alike.  They  knew  nothing  of  Van  Homerie,  and  had 
heard  nothing  I  And  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  passed  out  of 
my  life.  I  know  not  if  he  is  alive  or  dead  ;  if  the  curse  of  the 
hadjis  reached  and  struck  him  down  as  it  reached  and  struck 
down  the  child  of  our  hearts,  or  if  he  lives  broken-hearted,  a 
voluntary  exile  from  society.  McMurdo  kept  me  in  his  place, 
and  I  made  money,  and  finally  went  home  to  Devonshire,  and  I 
am  growing  an  old  man  now,  with  children  of  my  own,  and  a 
dear  English  wife.  But  still,  often  in  the  dusk,  1  fancy  I  see  the 
child's  white  face,  with  that  dreadful  look  of  terror,  and  I  tell 
myself  again  and  again  that  for  her  all  fear  is  over  for  ever.  But 
the  little  face  haunts  me,  and  the  pointing  hand,  and  I  hear 
her  whisper  "  the  hadji  1 "  in  that  tremulous  stricken  voice.  I 
see  the  waringi  tree,  fatal  as  the  upas,  lying  by  the  gate ;  and 
the  natives  gather  round  the  child,  and  far  away,  beyond  the 
cocoanut  palms,  the  sun  goes  down  redly  and  the  swift  eastern 
dusk  falls.  It  falls  above  her  grave  now,  and  the  Southern 
Cross  gleams  in  the  sky  gem-like  over  the  little  mound. 

But  the  child  I  know  is  not  there. 


a  Brawn  6ame« 

By  CHRISTIE  DUTTON. 

"  *  Gavin.  Successfully  accomplished.  Remember  vow.  Widow 
Eve  will  meet  her  unknown  soldier,  thirteenth,  Paddington,  No. 
6,  6  o'clock.'  There  is  the  cutting  from  the  Standard ;  now  for 
the  likeness." 

The  chief  opened  a  drawer,  pulled  out  a  photo,  and  examined 
it  minut>:ly ;  then  looking  up,  with  stern,  critical  glance,  took  in 
every  detail  of  my  appearance.  He  frowned  slightly,  posed  his 
head  on  one  side,  pressed  his  lips  together,  shut  his  right  eye,  and 
looked  at  me  with  his  left,  opened  his  right  e>e,  and  looked  at  me 
with  both,  made  another  reference  to  the  photograph,  another 
from  the  photograph  to  me,  finally  laid  it  down,  put  his  plump 
fingers  together,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and  gave 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction.  "  Good.  A  little  more  black  on  the  eye- 
brows, then  you'll  do.  Now,  Burgiss,  here  is  a  chance  for  you  to 
distinguish  yourself.  The  man  is  ours,  but  his  mouth  is  shut. 
We  leave  it  to  you  to  trip  the  woman.  Remember,"  he  uncrossed 
his  legs  again,  leant  over  the  secretaires  and  said  impressively,  '*  your 
point  is  information.  Don't  arrest  her  till  youVe  got  it  I  leave 
you  to  form  your  own  plans.  You  have  a  head  on  >  our  shoulders, 
and,  as  a  guide  to  your  conduct  and  conversation,  the  text  of  her 
message  will  suffice." 

An  hour  later,  1  was  patrolling  one  of  the  long  platforms  of  the 
London  terminus,  a  handsome,  black-eyed,  middle-aged  soldier, 
with  a  faultless  figure  and  bold  carriage. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  myself  and  my  commission.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking  only  gave  a  zest  to  my  professional 
appetite,  while  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  affair  possessed 
a  spiciness  and  flavour  that  suited  well  my  detective  palate. 

With  head  erect,  cane  held  smartly  under  my  arm,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  most  seductive  cigarette,  I  strolled  leisurely  up  and  down, 
amusing  myself  with  taking  a  quiet  oblservation  of  my  fellow- 
men. 

The  typical  representatives  of  the  travelling  class  were  well  en 
Evidence, 
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There  was  the  fat  old  gentleman,  standing,  watch  in  hand, 
muttering  imprecations  against  the  station  clock,  because  he  was 
warm,  weary,  and  half-an-hour  too  soon. 

There  was  the  lean  office-clerk,  breaking  his  teeth  over  a  cheap, 
and  consequently  stale  roll,  in  the  buffet  door.  There  was  the 
angular  maiden  lady,  with  the  corkscrewed,  black-kid  finger  tips, 
dragging  along  a  shivering  toy  terrier,  for  whom  nothing  was  too 
good  but  a  dog  ticket,  and  whose  canine  lungs  were  inhaling 
murky  air,  prior  to  being  thrust  into  the  luncheon  basket,  along- 
side the  raspberry  vinegar.  There  were  besides,  let  me  add,  a 
younger  generation  of  more  pleasing  males  and  females,  and  it 
was  with  no  small  d^ree  of  satisfaction,  I  noted  the  looks  of 
admiration  these,  and  especially  the  latter,  frequently  bestowed 
upon  me. 

But  the  pleasure  of  these  idle  moments  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration. 

The  bell  rang  with  a  hoarse,  hollow  clang,  and  then,  with  a 
whirl  and  a  whiz  that  blew  the  dust  in  clouds  before  it,  the  six 
o'clock  northern  express  swept  in. 

I  felt  my  task,  in  this  crowd,  somewhat  like  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  hay,  but  keeping  to  my  previous  resolution,  I  began 
my  search  opposite  the  first  compartment,  and  so  continued 
onwards. 

It  was  while  standing  near  the  door  of  a  third-class  carriage, 
half-way  down,  that  I  was  startled  by  a  shrill  Cockney  voice  ex- 
claiming behind  me : 

"  Gavin,  are  you  looking  for  me  ?  " 

I  turned  quickly.  A  slight  little  lady  in  weeds  stood  before 
me.  Her  mourning  was  deep  and  somewhat  dilapidated.  A 
thick  crape  veil  obscured  her  face,  but  I  could  see  she  was  pale 
and  sallow,  with  lantern  jaws,  very  dark  hair,  and  two  bright  black 
eyes,  which  shifted  and  sparkled  behind  the  gauze  as  they 
travelled  over  me  from  head  to  foot. 

**  Widow  Eve?"  I  bowed  and  raised  my  cap.  "I  am  delighted 

to  meet  you  at  last."    I  observed  the  porters  round  us,  and  added, 

"  You  have  boxes,  I  presume.     May  I  get  them  for  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  raised  her  first  two  fingers  to  her  lips. 

"  You  are  cold,"  I  replied,  nodding  to  show  I  understood  her 

warning.    **  We  will  walk  up  and  down  a  little.    Come." 

"  Are  we  safe,  Gavin  ?  "  the  widow  whispered,  as  we  left  the 
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porters.  She  raised  her  eyts  with  a  plaintive,  appealing  look,f 
then  dropped  them  again,  and  a  slender  gloved  hand  was  thrust 
through  my  arm  with  confiding  familiarity. 

It  would  have  been  an  embarrassing  situation  to  most  men,, 
but  I  was  prepared  for  it. 

"Quite  safe,  Eve,"  with  a  reassuring  little  pressure.  "The 
platform  is  too  full  for  any  one  to  notice  us.  We  will  go  to  the 
further  end." 

We  walked  on  in  silence,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  open  and  pre- 
sently found  what  I  required. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  I  exclaimed  carelessly, "  here  is  a  small  third-, 
cldss  waiting-room,  actually  deserted ;  we  will  step  in  here.  Now 
we  can  talk  to  our  heart's  content  There,"  I  closed  the  door 
and  placed  Mistress  Eve  in  a  seat  by  the  fire,  facing  the  light, 
"now  tell  me" — I  flatteredmyself  my  voice  was  both  natural  and 
agreeable — "  have  you  been  successful  in  these  joint  affairs  of 
ours?" 

"  In  both — perfectly  so."  She  leant  easily  back  in  her  chair, 
but  her  manner  was  reserved  and  uncommunicative,  her  thin  lips 
opened  and  shut  like  a  mouse-trap,  with  a  firm,  decisive  jerk. 

"  Hem  1 "  I  mentally  commented,  "  we  were  about  right  when 
we  thought  those  burglaries  the  work  of  the  same  gang ; "  aloud  I 
queried. "  the  Highgate  and  the  Pinner  ones,  you  mean  ?  " 

She  nodded 

Now  I  was  not  going  to  put  up  with  this  state  of  things. 
"Let  me  see,"  I  hummed  and  ha'ad,  ''what  were  the  exact 
dates?" 

She  smiled  superciliously.  "  Come,  Gavin,  you  know  that  well 
enough,  the  27th  and  4th,  of  course.  By  the  way,  the  female 
accomplice  you  required  in  the  West  End  did  not  disappoint  her 
employer,  eh  ?  " 

"  By  George,  'deed  she  did  not,"  I  exclaimed  heartily;  "you've 
done  right  well,  Evie  dear." 

The  bait  took.  The  woman  got  up  and,  throwing  back  her 
veil,  walked  up  to  me  and  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  "  And 
your  vow  ?  " 

This  was  awkward.  I  turned  the  conversation.  "Where  is 
your  swag  ?  " 

She  started  slightly,  and  a  faint  flush  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 
*    You  have  surely  brought  it  with  you  ?  "     I  caught  her  hand 
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roughly,  and»  unknown  to  her,  while  I  held  it  pressed  her  pulse. 
It  was  beating  quickly,  in  uncertain,  fluttering  throbs.  It  was 
evident  she  had  suddenly  lost  her  equanimity  and  become  ill  at 
case.     Her  voice  was  steady  enough. 

"  I  could  not  bring  it." 

"  Why  not,  pray  ? "  I  asked  the  question  in  brusque,  surly 
tones,  and  held  her  close  before  me,  while  I  studied  the  em- 
barrassment written  on  her  face. 

**  Oh,  it  was  too  much,  but  your  promise "     I  racked  my 

brains,  coughed,  and  cleared  my  throat  "  You  promised,  you 
remember,  to  give  me " 

"Ah!     I  remember  1" 

"  Well  now,  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Half  the  value,"  I  ventured  with  a  mad  recklessness,  "  that's 
right,  is  it  not?" 

"  And  take  the  risk,"  she  added  eagerly. 

I  nodded.  I  was  too  full  of  thankfulness  to  do  anything  else. 
•  "  But,"  she  went  on,  with  provoking  pertinacity,'*  if  I  succeeded, 
there  was  to  be  a  closer  bond  ?  '•  She  scanned  me  through  and 
through  with  her  brilliant,  restless  eyes. 

I  turned  my  back  to  the  window  and  registered  the  pattern  of 
the  heath-rug.  The  dicklns !  I  was  in  a  fix,  and  I  had  not  yet 
attained  all  my  desired  information.  Suddenly,  something  in  the 
pose  of  her  head  and  the  expression  on  her  face,  inspired  me. 

*'  How  can  I  marry  any  one,"  I  replied  sternly,  pushing  her 
away,  "  unless  I  have  proof  positive  they  have  fulfilled  my 
conditions  ?  " 

'•  Don't  be  impatient,  Gavin,  don't  doubt  me.  You  shall  have 
all,  the  plate,  the  jewels,  the  loose  stones,  all  that  was  taken  on 
both  occasions.     I  have  them,  every  one,  in  my  possession." 

Her  face  grew  animated,  her  tongue  was  let  loose  at  last. 
*'  You  must  now  give  me  the  protection  you  promised.  I  will 
endanger  my  freedom  and  wear  my  life  out  for  nothing  less.  I 
am  not  content  to  do  great  things,  and  get  a  comparative  mean 
reward.  As  husband  and  wife,  we  could  work  with  more  success 
and  less  risk.   To  have  all  was  your  only  condition.   Tell  me " 

*'  Tut,  tut,  you  are  right  in  what  you  say,  but  how  do  I  know 
what  the  *  all '  consists  of  ?  "  I  rejoined  sulkily.  **  Is  it  worth  my 
while,  I  wonder  ?  I  expected  great  treasures  from  those  houses. 
Have  you  a  list  ?' 
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She  nodded  quietly,  and  without  demur  handed  me  a  soiled 
sheet  of  notepaper. 

"  Here,  then  ;  perhaps  you  will  name  a  treasure  that  does  not 
figure  there." 

It  was  an  inventory,  written  in  a  neat,  business  hand  ;  opposite 
the  items  the  probable  value  of  the  articles  was  carried  out. 

We  sat  down  close  tc^ether  to  con  it  over.  I  smiled  to  myself 
as  I  did  so.  I  found  it  corresponded  exactly  with  the  lists  sent 
to  Scotland  Yard  by  Lady  Dunstan  and  Colonel  Fenwick. 

•'Good,"  I  commented,  when  I  had  carefully  noted  every 
article,  "  now  tell  me  when  I  can  see  them,  and  where  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  hem,"  she  replied,  somewhat  nervously,  **  any  time  after 
—well — after  to-day." 

**  Well,  and  where,  where  do  you  live.  Eve  ?  " 
,     Again  for  a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  the  flush  re-appeared 
on  her  cheeks. 

"  At  present,  No.  3,  Wynchbrook  Terrace,  South  Islington." 

I  noted  it  down. 

"  And  yours  ?  "  she  asked  sharply,  giving  a  swift  upward  glance 
into  my  face. 

"  That's  safer  for  you  not  to  know,  my  dear,  at  present" 

She  looked  annoyed,  and  knit  her  brows. 

"  Do  ycu  think  any  one  suspects  us  ?  "  she  questioned  suddenly, 
with  another  searching  look. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "  Pooh,  what  do  I  care  ?  They 
will  never  arrest  me  (which  was  about  the  truest  thing  I  had 
said).  You  have  been  a  brave  accomplice.  Eve.  There  is 
no  knowing  what  I  may  do  for  you.  Don't  get  frightened 
though " 

She  laughed,  and  it  was  neither  a  forced,  nor  an  unpleasant 
laugh. 

**  Frightened !  fm  not  frightened,  but  listen,  Gavin,"  her 
voice  was  quiet  and  firm,  "  I  shall  not  tell  you  my  secrets  unless 
you  tell  me  yours.    Once  more,  where  are  your  rooms  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  I  replied,  **  I  will  humour  you  this  once  " — now, 
naturally,  I  had  Gavin  Dickson's  address  off  pat — "  No.  2,  Cutting 
Lane,  Silver  Street,  E." 

She  nodded,  and  I  noticed  the  information  pleased  her. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  things,  old  man,  when  you 
get  them  ?  " 
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^0\t\  send  them  to  a  Southampton  agent,  and  get  them 
shipped  abroad."    I  was  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

•'  And  now,  tell  me  this  secret  "-^she  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm 
again,  and  watched  me  eagerly — "  had  you  a  share  in  that  affair 
last  night  ?  " 

**Sir  John  Robes'?"  I  asked  raising  my  eyebrows  ;  "why  no, 
my  love."  Gavin  had  a  harder  bed  than  you  wot  of,  madam, 
thought  I,  but  I  had  had  enough  of  her  pumping  business. 
"  Come,  Eve,"  I  got  up  and  felt  for  another  cigarette ;  "  you  have 
done  splendidly ;  you  are  a  famous  success.  To-morrow  I  must 
come  and  overhaul  the  plate.    What  time  do  you  return  ?  " 

"  8.30." 

**  Then  we  shall  have  time  before  you  go.  What  say  you  to  a 
drive?"  / 

She  gave  me  a  curious  side-glance,  a  frightened  look,  I. imagined, 
flitted  across  her  face.  It  might  have  been  my  imagination  only  ; 
anyway,  the  next  moment  it  had  gone,  and  her  expression  was 
only  one  of  pleasure. 

"  Grand  !  I  should  love  it,  but  Gavin,"  her  voice  was  full  of 
coaxing  entreaty,  "  I  must  beg  just  one  small  favour.  May  we 
have  a  growler  ?     I  had  ear-ache  yesterday .*' 

"  By  all  means,"  I  replied  ;  "anything  else  you  would  like  ?" 

**  Yes,  if  you  please,"  and,  upon  my  word,  she  raised  her  head 
with  quite  a  pretty,  bewitching  gesture.  "May  I  choose  the 
route  ?     I  like  a  picturesque  drive." 

•'Certainly,"  I  replied,  "certainly;"  it  was  my  policy  to 
humour  her. 

We  walked  down  to  the  platform  and  I  hailed  a  fly.  She 
suddenly  dropped  her  handkerchief — as  careless  ladies  will — and 
while  I  went  back  a  few  steps  to  pick  it  up,  she  gave  her  orders 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  cabby.  As  I  approached,  she  turned  towards 
the  door.  I  followed.  As  she  jumped  in,  I  paused,  ostensibly 
to  pat  the  horse,  and,  tipping  the  driver,  whispered  : 

"  Before  going  to  the  lady's  address  call  at  Scotland  Yard." 

For  a  mile  or  so  we  were  both  supremely  happy.  I  certainly 
was,  for  my  plans  had  succeeded  beyond  my  fondest  hopes,  and 
a  rise  of  salary  and  distinction  in  the  service  lay  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  my  grasp.  My  accomplice  chattered  away  in  her  shrill 
Cockney  tones,  and  I  was  devoutly  thankful  she  kept  clear  of 
sentimental  subjects,  for  though  I  can  manage  most  things,  I 


iritist  own  I  am  a  fool  at  thik  Her  prospective  marriage  was, 
however,  one  of  policy,  pure  and  simple.  "  The  sordid  affections 
of  the  human  heart " — as  our  bachelor  curate  styles  them — ^were 
conspicuous  only  by  their  absence. 

But  soon  we  left  the  better  streets  behind,  and  began  to  clatter 
through  gloomy  thoroughfares,  and  whisk  for  short  cuts  through 
narrow  warehouse-lined  lanes.  Then  an  uneasy  look  came  over 
her  veiled,  pallid  face.  She  looked  at  me  and  frowned."  Need- 
less to  say  I  appeared  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Her  eyes  had  a 
strained  expression  in  them  ;  her  gloved  hands  crossed  and 
uncrossed  each  other  in  quick,  fidgeting  succession.  A  slight 
tapping  sound  told  me  she  was  drumming  impatiently  on  the 
matted  floor. 

At  length  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

•*  This  is  not  the  way,"  she  exclaimed  irritably,  letting  down 
the  window  with  a  bang.  "  How  stupid  the  fellow  is  !  I  wanted 
you  to  help  me  in  a  little  business  affair  I. must  execute  to-night, 
Gavin.  I  could  do  it  so  much  better  with  you.  This  is  quite 
the  opposite  direction.  Cabby  !  Cabby ! "  she  leant  through 
the  window,  but  I  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Patience,  Eve,  dear.  The  driver  is  all  right.  I  have  also  to 
call  at  a  business  firm  ;  I  just  asked  him  to  go  there  first.  After* 
wards,  I  shall  be  happy " 

She  shook  my  detaining  hand  off  angrily. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  drive  round  London  to-night,  even  had 
I  the  inclination.  Suppose  we  should  be  recognized  ?  I  will  not 
go  into  your  low  dens  with  you.  Cabby  !  Cabby  ! "  Again  she 
leant  forward,  and  her  London  treble  rose  to  a  squeak. 

"  Sit  down  at  once.  Eve."  I  spoke  with  determination,  and, 
dragging  her  back,  pulled  up  the  window. 

She  sprang  to  the  opposite  one. 

"Help!" 

I  leant  forward,  and,  stretching  out  my  arm,  seized  hold  of 
that  strap  also. 

"  Don't  get  excited,"  I  smiled  ;  *'  there  is  no  occasion  for  help, 
if  you  will  just  keep  calm  and  quiet." 

She  had  hold  of  my  right  hand,  and  was  wrenching  the  strap 
away.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her.  She  let  go,  and  turned 
towards  the  little  window  behind  the  box-seat.  The  time  had 
come,  I  felt,  for  my  ccup  de  mam.      I  left  the  window  and, 

6» 
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taking  her  by  the  arms,   placed  her  firmly  down  upon   the 
seat. 

**  Sit  there,  madam,  resistance  is  useless,"  I  began  ;  "  perhaps 
you  may  not  be  aware  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  Captain 
Fenwick's  agent."  I  sat  down  opposite,  and  threw  my  card  into 
her  knee.  She  glanced  at  it,  gave  a  little  scream,  and  fell  back 
against  the  cushions. 

She  lay  there  motionless,  uttering  no  sound,  apparently  uncon- 
scious, while  we  drove  on  and  on ;  now  crawling  in  the  rear  of 
some  endless  line  of  vehicles,  now  tearing  across  broader  and 
less  frequented  squares. 

I  knew  she  had  not  fainted.  Once  I  caught  her  flashing  a 
glance  at  me,  and  the  gleam  in  her  eye  and  the  smile  playing 
round  her  mouth  baffled  even  my  comprehension.  At  length 
we  pulled  up  at  our  destination.  I  blew  my  whistle,  and  three 
officers  came  out  to  meet  us.  The  widow  roused  herself  at  theii 
approach,  but  if  she  felt  resistance  was  impracticable  before,  she 
realized  it  more  than  ever  now.  Her  haughty  spirit  forsook  her 
with  her  last  hopes,  despair  was  written  on  her  countenance,  her 
lantern  jaws  dropped^  the  light  alone  sparkled  in  her  eye,  as  with 
bent  head  and  subdued  air  she  followed  her  body-guard  into  the 
office.  I  drew  myself  up  with  pride  and  satisfaction — as  well  I 
might— and  presented  her :  **  The  Widow  Eve." 

**  Pardon,  Mr.  Burgiss,"  a  strange  silvery  voice  startled  me. 
The  prisoner  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  raised  her 
veil,  and  behold  I  the  expression  on  her  face  had  changed  1 
"  There  is  some  solace  in  equality.  You  are  unaware,  perhaps, 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  The  Widow  Eve  and  her  booty 
were  safely  lodged  this  afternoon !  Lady  Dunstan's  agent."  She 
bowed,  smiled,  and  flung  a  card  upon  the  secretaires 
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"  Nothing  for  it  but  a  winter  abroad,"  the  doctor  had  said,  after 
making  me  go  through  all  sorts  of  respiratory  gymnastics  for 
something  like  half-an-hour.  For  six  long  months  I  had  been 
living  in  dread  of  this  ominous  "  sounding/'  and  now  that  it  was 
over,  and  the  verdict  spoken,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be 
disappointed  or  relieved.  Of  course  my  chest  must  be  affected 
or  I  should  not  be  ordered  abroad,  I  mused  (as  I  watched  the 
doctor  put  back  his  stethoscope  preparatory  to  departure),  but 
after  all,  what  was  a  little  lung  more  or  less?  besides,  to  be  just 
a  trifle  consumptive  was  considered  interesting.  Now  I  came  to 
think  of  it,  I  remembered  having  been  dreadfully  jealous  of  a  girl 
at  school  who  had  been  that  way  inclined  ;  I  and  a  number  of  the 
other  pupils  even  having  gone  the  length  of  adding  a  petition  to 
our  nightly  prayers  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  develop  the  same 
interesting  symptoms— the  ethereal  appearance  and  hectic  flush 
with  which  heroines  in  novels  are  generally  endowed  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  volume. 

Yes,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  relieved.  It  would  have  been 
dreadful  to  have  to  face  the  anxious  family  conclave  with  the 
humiliating  intelligence  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  How  the  boys  would  have  chuckled,  and  said  that  they  had 
known  all  along  that  my  illness  was  only  a  *'  shani ; "  and  the 
girls!  perhaps  they  would  not  have  politely  hinted  that  the 
sooner  I  resumed  my  share  of  the  house  work  the  better.  Now^ 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  be  a  "  woman  of  some  importance," 
petted  and  coddled  to  my  heart's  content — and  what  a  time  I 
should  have  abroad  1 

**  Where  would  you  advise  me  to  go  to,  doctor  ?  "  I  asked,  in  a 
very  languid  voice,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the  glass,  to  see 
whether  the  **  hectic  flush  "  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance. 
I  was  a  trifle  hectic,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the  right  place. 
So  annoying  that  colour  will  always  fly  to  a  feature  that,  in  my 
case  at  any  rate,  requires  no  accentuation. 

'*  You  must  not  talk  in  that  die  away  voice,"  the  doctor  said. 
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clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  and  regarding  with  an  amused  smile 
the  invalidish  airs  I  was  already  beginning  to. assume.  "I  am 
only  sending  you  away  as  a  precaution,  and  you  may  go  where- 
ever  you  think  you  can  have  the  most  fun.  Switzerland  would 
suit  you  very  well." 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  family  circle  when  the  news 
became  known.  The  sympathy,  as  far  as  the  girls  were  concerned, 
was  swamped  by  the  momentous  question,  who  would  be  chosen 
to  accompany  me  ?  Lina,  I  felt  certain,  although  she  discoursed 
eloquently  on  chest- preservers  and  inhalers,  was  mentally  debating 
whether  her  new  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fur,  would  be 
suitable  for  a  Swiss  winter ;  while  the  shadow  on  Mabel's  "  noble 
brow ''  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  and  I  had  not  been 
on  speaking  terms  for  a  week,  so  her  chances  might  be  considered 
as  nil. 

For  the  three  following  weeks  nothing  was  discussed,  except 
"who  should  go  ?  "  "  where  we  should  go  ?"  and  "  when  we  should 
go  ?  "  We  might  have  been  busy  with  the  same  questions  till 
now,  had  not  the  doctor  put  a  summary  end  to  our  wrangling 
by  the  curt  remark  that  "  if  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  and  go 
at  onccy  I  might  as  well  stay  at  home,  the  November  fogs  being 
what  he  feared  for  me;  and  we  were  now  in  the  middle  of 
October."  That  settled  it.  Three  days  later  I  was  safely  landed 
at  Montreux. 

Why  we  had  chosen  Montreux  out  of  the  hundred  and  one 
places  proposed  I  hardly  know,  unless  it  was  a  spirit  of  contrariety 
on  my  part  that  had  turned  the  scale  in  its  favour.  No  one  re- 
commended it,  so  I  immediately  wanted  to  go  there.  I  was  so 
tired  of  hearing  about  Davos  Platz — horrid  place,  with  people 
dying  round  you  every  day ;  I  knew  I  should  hate  it — besides,  I 
wanted  to  go  somewhere  where  I  should  be  petted  and  made 
much  of.  The  only  way  to  attract  attention  at  Davos  was  to . 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  you. 

.  '  Cairo,  also,  had  been  lauded  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sanitary 
elysium  that  the  earth  could  offer,  but  I  did  not  like  the  photos 
of  it  with  which  my  enthusiastic  friend  overwhelmed  me.  An 
elysium,  wherein  the  favourite  amusement  seemed  to  be  riding 
on  refractory  donkeys,  failed  to  appeal  to  one  of  my  romantic 
temperament  Fancy  doing  the  "  interesting  invalid  "  on  a  brute  . 
that  had  to  b^  poked  .with  an  umbrella  to  make  it  go  1 
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"  What  place  is  this  ?  "  I  asked,  discarding  the  ugly  pyramids 
and  ubiquitous  donkeys  for  a  coloured  photograph  of  a  sunlit  lake, 
snow-capped  mountains  and  a  picturesque  old  castle,  standing 
out  stern  and  rugged  against  the  bluest  of  blue  skies. 

"Don't  you  recognize  it?"  my  friend  said,  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  "  That  is  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  Chillon  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  we  went  there  last  summer  when  we  were  staying  at 
Montreux." 

Not  another  word  would  I  hear  about  Cairo,  which  offended 
my  friend  so  much  that  she  would  tell  me  very  little  about 
Montreux  ;  but  that  little  I  liked,  and  what  is  more,  I  made  up 
my  mind  on  the  spot  that  thither  I  would  go,  or  else  I  would  go 
nowhere.  Quiet  people  like  myself  always  get  their  own  way, 
so  on  a  cold  bleak  day,  when  everything  at  home  was  a  study  in 
grey  and  black,  my  eldest  sister  and  I  set  out  for  this  land  of 
blue  skies  and  sunny  waters. 

The  journey  was  rather  a  tedious  one  1  We  left  London  about 
eleven  a.m.  to  catch  the  mid-day  boat  to  Calais :  there  had  been 
a  dreadful  storm  the  day  before,  and  we  came  in  for  what  is 
called  the  "  afterswell,"  to  which  I  fancied  I  should  infinitely 
have  preferred  the  storm  itself.  A  more  pitiable  object  than  I 
looked  when  I  landed  on  the  Calais  pier  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  Alas  for  my  "  hectic  flush  "  I  was  green  !  My  only 
consolation  was  that  Lina  was  of  the  same  ghastly  hue.  We 
were  both  feeling  so  seedy  that  we  were  only  too  glad  to  resign 
ourselves  and  our  keys  into  the  hands  of  an  English  speaking 
official,  who  gallantly  offered  to  see  our  luggage  through  the 
Customs  for  us.  "You  go  there  .  .  .  .wait  ....  me  come 
after,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  long  narrow  shed,  then  disappearing 
in  the  crowd.  We  waited  for  a  good  ten  minutes,  then  getting 
alarmed,  confided  our  tale  of  woe  to  the  custom  house  officer. 

**  Did  the  man  to  whom  >  ou  gave  your  keys  speak  English  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  smile,  which  changed  into  a  broad  grin  on  our 
answering  in  the  affirmative.  "  Ah !  then  you  need  not  expect 
to  see  him  for  another  hour,"  he  said ;  "  he  is  having  his  afternoon 
lesson  on  some  other  English  people." 

"  But  what  about  our  keys  ?  "  I  asked  indignantly. 

"  Oh,  they  will  be  all  right.     I  will  forward  them  to  the  custom 

house  at  Pontarlier,  where  your  luggage  will  be  examined  again." 

.  We  were  in, that  state  of  physical  depression  when  not  even. 
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the  loss  of  our  keys  had  power  to  aflTect  us !  So  we  went  off 
obediently,  and  took  our  places  in  the  train,  where,  by  dint  of 
continual  teas  and  occasional  naps,  we  nnanaged  to  while  away 
the  time  till  we  reached  Paris,  about  10.30  p.m. 

How  we  pitied  our  fellow-passengers  who  had  determined  to 
go  straight  through  to  Geneva,  as  we  saw  them  wearily  making 
for  the  night  mail,  while  we  turned  towards  the  station  hotel, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  good  night's  rest  before  us.  Our  rest 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  good  had  we  known  that  we  were 
to  be  charged  thirty  francs  for  it  and  the  two  wretched  meals  we 
had  had. 

''  I  knew  we  should  have  to  pay  for  all  the  titles  with  which 
that  little  wretch  loaded  us,"  Lina  said,  as  we  took  our  departure; 
the  little  wretch  bowing  and  scraping  till  we  were  well  out  of 
sight,  when,  no  doubt,  he  indulged  in  a  quiet  chuckle  as  he 
rattled  our  thirty  francs  in  his  pocket.  That  the  English  are 
"  fair  game  "  is  quite  an  understood  thing  in  foreign  hotels ;  and 
English  ladies  travelling  alone  will  do  well  to  ask  the  price  of 
everything  (even  a  lemon  squash,  for  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  paying  a  shilling),  else  they  are  sure  to  be  imposed, upon,  as 
we  were. 

The  run  from  Paris  to  Pontarlier  was  very  uninteresting.  We 
spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  dining  saloon,  where,  when  not 
eating,  we  liked  to  watch  our  French  and  German  neighbours — 
some  of  whom  evinced  a  most  alarming  capacity  for  taking 
nourishment.  One  old  German  in  particular  attracted  our 
attention  He  never  budged  an  inch  during  the  whole  journey. 
We  first  saw  him  at  the  early  breakfast,  when  he  demolished  a 
whole  basket  full  of  fresh  rolls ;  then  he  gave  his  attention  to  a 
book  until  dejeuner  appeared  ;  of  this  he  ate  so  heartily  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  sleeping  until  dinner  time,  when  he  seemed 
quite  ready  to  fall  to  again.  After  watching  him  wade  steadily 
through  five  courses  we  changed  our  places,  as  I  thought  I 
detected  symptoms  of  an  approaching  fit.  This  catastrophe  was, 
however,  averted,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Pontarlier  we  left  him 
happy  with  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  of  lager  beer. 

Anything  like  the  cold  on  coming  out  of  the  overheated  train 
on  to  the  platform  I  have  never  felt !  They  may  well  say  that  Pon- 
tarlier stands  higher  almost  than  any  other  town  in  Switzerland. 
I  should  have  thought  we  were  on  tcp  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  from 
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the  temperature.  Regardless  of  being  mistaken  for  a  squaw  in 
her  blanket,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  the  Austrian  rug  from  head  to 
foot,  and  let  Lina  lead  me  to  the  custom  house,  where  the  first 
thing  that  greeted  our  eyes  was  our  luggage,  piled  up  in  a  corner 
all  to  itself.  We  explained  about  our  keys,  and  were  told  that 
they  had  not  arrived,  but  might  come  by  the  morning  post. 

"A  good  thing  we  did  not  want  to  go  on  to  Montreux 
to-night,"  Lina  said,  as  we  looked  round  for  the  'bus  which  we 
had  ordered  to  meet  us.  A  very  antiquated  conveyance  it  was 
when  we  found  it — a  cut  between  a  bathing  machine  and  a  Noah's 
ark  ;  however,  we  were  far  too  tired  to  be  critical  (a  wheelbarrow 
would  have  been  welcome  under  the  circumstances),  so,  together 
with  three  other  shivering  mortals,  we  jumped  in  and  were  driven 
off  as  quickly  as  the  poor  skeleton  horse  could  take  us. 

The  hotel  matched  the  'bus  exactly,  they  must  both  of  them 
have  dated  from  the  miJdIe  ages  ;  the  entrance  hall  was  paved 
with  stone,  and  seemed  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  idlers  of 
the  neighbourhood — ^at  least  I  hoped  the  men  we  saw  lounging 
and  smoking  about  were  not  inmates  of  the  place. 

Stone  steps  led  up  to  our  bedroom,  which  was  also  innocent 
of  carpets  or  any  other  signs  of  luxury.  Glad  that  our  sojourn 
here  was  to  be  only  a  short  one,  we  threw  off  our  wraps  and 
hastened  down  to  the  dining-room,  whose  blazing  fire  of  pine  logs 
seemed  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  establishment.  We  were 
really  not  hungry ;  but  we  ordered  some  coffee  and  rolls,  so  that 
we  might  have  an  excuse  for  remaining  to  watch  the  scene  before 
us,  which  was  a  perfectly  novel  one. 

The  room  li'as  low  and  narrow,  with  dark  oak  beams  across  the 
ceiling,  and  a  polished  wooden  floor  ;  at  the  centre  table  some 
English  people,  who  had  just  arrived,  were  having  table  dhbte^ 
and  airing  their  execrable  French  on  a  waiter,  who  spoke  English 
perfectly :  while  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  seated  at  various 
small  tables,  were  workmen  in  their  blue  linen  smocks,  soldiers  in 
the  pretty  grey  and  red  uniform  of  the  country,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  suspicious-looking  loungers  from  Qutside  ;  all  regaling  them- 
selves with  a  little  beer  or  coffee  and  a  great  deal  of  gossip. 

We  retired  early  so  as  to  be  ready  for  our  journey  on  the 
morrow. 

'*  It  is  useless  to  try  the  watch  trick  here^"  Lina  said,  turning 
down  the  bed-clothes  and  looking  with  dismay  at  the  palpably  wet 
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sheets; ''  all  we  can  do  is  to  sleep  in  our  rugs  and  bribe  the  chamber- 
maid to  bring  us  all  the  hot-water  tins  she  can  lay  hands  on." 

All  the  hot-water  tins  turned  out  to  be  three  funny-looking 
brown  stone  jars  (very  insecurely  corked),  two  of  which  were 
handed  over  to  me.  "  If  you  hesfr  screams  during  the  night  you 
will  know  that  one  of  the  corks  has  come  out,"  I  remarked,  as  I 
gave  them  an  additional  twist,  and  arranged  the  bottles  so  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  roll  on  to  the  floor  and  terrify  the 
people  below.  In  spite  of  the  rather  primitive  arrangements,  we 
slept  very  well ! — in  fact,  too  well — for  before  we  were  half  dressed 
we  saw  the  bathing-machine  coming  down  the  road  to  take  us  to 
the  train. 

This  time  we  got  into  a  carriage  with  some  of  our  compatriots  ; 
among  them  a  lady  and  her  husband,  also  bound  for  Montreux. 
They  seemed  to  know  as  little  about  our  destination  as  we  did — 
the  only  piece  of  information  they  volunteered  being  that  the 
hotels  down  by  the  lake  were  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the 
mist  that  rises  from  the  water  every  night  and  morning. 

Just  our  luck !     We  had  engaged  rooms  at  the  Hotel , 

on  purpose  that  our  windows  should  owtxloofi^  the  lake ;  however, 
they  were  only  taken  by  the  week,  so  we  should  be  able  to  **  move 
on  "  if  we  found  the  place  unhealthy. 

The  lady's  husband,  it  seemed,  was  consumptive ;  but  he  was 
evidently  not  as  philosophical  over  his  enforced  exile  as  I  was. 
It  is  so  different  for  a  man — to  whom  a  lingering  illness  means  the 
throwing  up  of  his  career,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  sympathy 
and  coddling  (to  neither  of  which  the  average  man  takes  kindly) 
in  exchange  for  the  hopes  and  ambitions  connected  therewith. 
I  did  not  wonder  that  my  neighbour  seemed  surly  and  morose  ; 
but  felt  very  sorry  for  his  poor  wife — a  sweet  woman,  who  did  her 
best  to  appear  cheerful  and  keep  up  the  illusion  that  they  were 
travelling  merely  for  pleasure,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  stern 
necessity. 

At  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  we  had  an  hour 
to  wait.  I  asked  the  station  master  whether  we  should  have  time 
to  drive  to  Voltaire's  house  at  Ferney :  he  feared  not ;  so  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  taking  a  small  boat  over  to  "  Rousseau's 
Island,"  where  we  had  coffee  ;  then,  after  a  look  at  the  jewellers' 
shops  (for  which  Geneva  is  famous),  we  returned  to  the  station, 
just  in  time  to  catch  our  train. 
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;  The  railway  keeps  by  the  lake  the  whole  time  between  Geneva 
and  Montreux ;  but  I  must  confess,  ^that  our  first  impression  of 
the  land  of  our  exile  was  not  a  favourable  one !  The  water  was 
rfatey  grey,  the  sky  very  leaden-looking,  with  dark  rain  clouds 
floating  over  the  mountains ;  altogether,  the  landscape  had  far 
too  much  in  common  with  an  English  one  to  be  pleasing.  To 
cheer  the  company,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  depresse.d,  I 
unearthed  from  my  bag  the  little  picture  of  Chillon  (which  I  had 
brought  away  with  me  to  act  as  a  talisman  during  the  journey). 
*■  You  must  see  what  the  lake  looks  like  at  its  best,"  I  said,  handing 
it  first  to  my  fellow  invalid,  whose  spirits  had  gone  down  to  zero. 

"Your  artist  must  have  bought  up  sorne  ultramarine  very 
cheap,"  he  said,  glancing  from  the  picture  to  the  scene  outside, 
**  or  else  is  in  the  habit  of  painting  in  blue  spectacles." 

With  this,  he  returned  the  picture,  and  retired  into  his  corner, 
determined  to  be  miserable  if  he  liked. 

We  knew,  from  the  familiar  names  of  the  stations  we  were 
now  passing  through,  that  our  destination  was  at  hand.  Lausanne, 
Vevey,   Clarens  (the  home  of  Rousseau's  Julie),  and  then  at ; 
last  Montreux. 

'*  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast " — so  was  the  rain — as 
we  stepped  out  on  to  the  deserted-looking  platform.  The  man 
from  the  hotel,  was  waiting  for  us,  and  lost  no  time  in  seeing  us 
and  our  luggage  into  the  'bus  (quite  an  imposing  machine  this 
time,  with  "  Lumi^re  Electrique  "  and  '*  Ascenseur  Hydraulique  " 
painted  in  letters  of  gold  all  over  the  windows).  "  We  are  going 
to  get  lots  for  our  money  here,  evidently,"  Lina  said,  wondering 
what  "  Ascenseur  Hydraulique  "  might  mean. 

Very  little  of  the  town  was  to  be  seen  on  account  of  the  rain  ; 
and  our  hopes  were  not  raised  when  the  'bus  drew  up  before  a 
dingy-looking  entrance,  flanked  by  tall  palm  trees  in  bright  green 
tubs.  The  hotel  proprietor  and  all  the  menials  of  the  establish- 
ment were  on  the  steps  to  meet  us.  The  former  handed  us  out, 
and  (in  spite  of  the  pouring  rain)  treated  us  to  a  set  speech  in 
very  shaky  English :  the  gist  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  only 
one  hotel  in  Montreux  worth  mentioning,  and  that  he  was  the 
manager  thereof ;  he  "  hoped  we  would  be  very  happy  and 
comfortable  " — meanwhile  we  were  getting  very  wet,  so  I  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  had  the  desired  eflect ; 
he  allQwed  us  to  enter  and  showed  us  up  to  our  rooms. 
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"Beautiful  balconies  overlooking  the  lake,"  he  said,  drawing 
back  the  curtains ;  our  enthusiasm  was  not  as  great  as  it  would 
have  been  had  we  heard  nothing  about  the  mist,  which  was 
already  perceptibly  rising  towards  the  said  balconies.  '*  Dinner 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,"  he  continued,  disappointed  at 
our  want  of  appreciation,  and  with  a  profound  bow  he  left  us  to 
our  own  devices. 

"Let  us  have  a  wash  and  then  go  down  as  we  are,"  Lina 
said  ;  "  we  shall  be  coming  to  bed  immediately  after  dinner,  so  it's 
no  use  unpacking." 

It  was  just  as  well  that  we  had  decided  to  do  so,  for  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  gong  sounded  ;  and  as  it  was  we  were  among  the 
last  people  to  enter  the  salle  d  manger^  a  long  narrow  room  with 
a  large  table  down  the  centre  and  small  private  ones  at  either 
side.  At  one  of  these  we  sat  down,  and  took  stock  of  our 
neighbours  ;  such  a  funny  set  of  people,  all  of  them  of  the  most 
pronounced  fossil  type.  I  saw  nothing  under  sixty,  except  a 
weedy-looking  youth,  who  had  evidently  strayed  in  by  mistake, 
and  looked  as  though  he  would  give  his  week's  pocket-money 
to  be  out  again.  The  favourite  style  of  evening  dress  among  the 
ladies  consisted  of  some  elaborate  lace  arrangement,  plastered 
very  inartistically  on  top  of  an  ordinary  walking  dress ;  over 
this  again  was  worn  (why,  I  failed  to  see,  for  the  room  was  not 
cold)  either  a  knitted  cape  or  an  old  plush  mantle. 

Two  old  maids  at  the  table  next  to  ours  were  evidently  re- 
garded as  the  kittens  of  the  party;  they  had  pink  and  blue 
ribbons  tied  coquettishly  round  their  scraggy  necks,  and  on 
their  heads  the  most  wonderful  erections  of  birds,  flowers  and 
lace. 

We  noticed  that  as  each  new-comer  arrived  and  took  his  or 
her  place,  all  the  people  near  them  made  a  profound  bow ;  it 
now  dawned  upon  me  why  the  kittens  at  the  next  table  were 
looking  so  indignant.  When  we  sat  down,  I  had  noticed  that 
they  squirmed  about  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  but  I  paid  no 
attention,  in  fact  I  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  look  the  other  way, 
as  they  might  be  in  pain,  or  afflicted  with  some  nervous  com- 
plaint; but  now  I  understood  that  these  contortions  had  been 
in  way  of  greeting,  and  determined  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  retrieve  my  reputation. 

"  Don't  be  surprised,"  I  said  to  Lina,  "  if  you  see  me  bowing 
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vigorously  to  the  old  ladies  at  the  next  table ;  It  is  evidently  the 
custom  here;  and  we  have  got  into  hot  water  for  not  having 
complied  with  it" 

The  dinner  was  splendid ;  but  when  we  had  had  about  six 
courses  and  were  waiting  for  the  sweets,  all  at  once  the  lights  went 
out  and  we  were  left  in  total  darkness.  A  great  deal  of  clapping 
and  merriment  ensued,  and  then  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open  and  about  twelve  waiters  rushed  in,  bearing  in  their  hands 
illuminated  puddings,  pretty  little  chilet-shaped  meringues,  with 
red  and  blue  lights  shining  through  the  miniature  windows. 

**  What  babies  foreigners  are,"  Lina  said,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found contempt,  as  we  watched  a  Frenchman  opposite,  laughing 
fit  to  kill  himself,  as  he  unroofed  the  chilet,  to  discover  how  the 
night-light  was  put  inside. 

There  was  very  little  but  night-light  left  when  the  pudding 
came  to  us,  so  we  had  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  riddle ;  though, 
lot  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  we  would  have  preferred 
less  mechanism  and  more  meringue* 

♦       -  •  •  •  • 

A  glorious  surprise  greeted  us  the  following  morning  when, 
on  drawing  up  the  blinds,  we  saw  stretched  out  before  us  a  per- 
fect living  duplicate  of  my  magic  picture:  sky  and  water, 
•*  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue ;"  the  snowy  mountains,  dim  and 
ethereal  in  the  distance,  and,  almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of  our 
balcony,  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  its  rugged  grey  walls  one  blaze  of 
flaming  Virginian  creeper.  "  I  hope  that  consumptive  gentleman 
feels  ashamed  to-day  of  the  rude  remarks  he  made  about  my 
beautiful  lake,"  I  said,  as  I  hastily  dressed  myself,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  and  sit  on  the  balcony,  which  looked  very  inviting 
this  morning,  with  its  trailing  roses  and  cosy  basket  chairs. 

"  If  only  I  were  clad  in  a  white  velvet  gown,  with  a  knot  of  roses 
at  my  throat,  I  should  feel  quite  Ouidaesque,"  Lina  said  when, 
half-an-hour  later,  we  sat  sipping  our  coffee  in  the  open  air, 
dividing  our  admiration  between  the  lovely  view  and  the 
heavenly  honey:  as  a  great  treat  I  was  allowed  to  take  my 
breakfast  on  the  balcony  ^^ just  for  once*' — but  I  was  fain  to 
admit  that,  like  all  nice  things,  it  savoured  of  the  naughty^  after 
what  we  had  been  told  of  the  morning  mist. 

Our  al  fresco  meal  over,  we  went  out  to  see  the  town :  a 
brighter,  cleaner  little  place  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine — and 
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such  shops!  Here  wie  had  come  away  with  enough' thfii^  to 
last  us  for  a  twelve-monfh,  thinking  that  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  in  Switzerland  if  we  found  one  *^  all  sorts  "  shop  we  might 
think  ourselves  well  off.  I  could  almost  have  cried  with  vexation 
as  I  stood,  lost  in  admiration,  before  blouses  such  as  I  had  never 
dreamed  of,  dresses  d  la  derniire  mode,  and  hats  that  were  far 
too  lovely  to  wear,  and  seemed  made  only  to  stand  behind 
plate-glass  windows  and  sow  discontent  and  envy  in  the  hearts 
of  the  passers-by.  Lina  comforted  me  by  saying  that  my  head- 
gear (which  up  till  now  I  had  considered  the  acme  of  perfection) 
was  "  really  not  so  bad  ; "  and  we  sought  further  to  console 
ourselves  by  indulging  in  some  of  the  scrumptious  cakes,  which 
at  least  were  within  the  limits  of  slender  means  such  as 
ours. 

Coming  out  from  the  market,  laden  with  grapes  and  flowers, 
we  saw  some  people  getting  into  an  electric  tram  with  "  Vevey  k 
Chillon  "  written  across  it  "  Do  let  us  get  on,"  I  said  ;  "  we  shall 
have  lots  of  time  before  lunch  ;  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
girls  in  my  first  letter  all  about  Chillon."  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  we  were  the  only  ladies  "  on  top."  "  Never 
mind,"  Lina  said,  resolutely  keeping  her  place,  in  spite  of  the 
inquiring  glances  of  the  men  around,  "  if  people  like  to  sacrifice 
comfort  to  etiquette,  let  them  do  it !  I  can  just  imagine  how 
unbearable  it  must  be  inside  on  a  day  like  this,"  for  although 
October  was  well  advanced  the  weather  was  still  hot  and 
sultry. 

The  tram  kept  to  the  main  road,  but  the  shops  did  not  extend 
very  far,  and  were  succeeded  by  gay  villas  smothered  in  roses 
and  picturesque  hotels,  in  the  grounds  of  which  stylishly-dressed 
people  flitted  to  and  fro,  looking  in  their  harlequin  costumes  like 
bright  butterflies  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees.  Then  the 
road  became  more  countrified,  sprinkled  with  homely  little 
chalets  and  intersected  by  footpaths,  which  gave  promise  of  lovely 
mountain  climbs  to  those  of  an  exploring  turn  of  mind. 

In  about  ten  minutes  we  were  put  out  with  a  number  of  other 
people  (mostly  Americans)  at  the  gates  of  Chillon.  The  draw- 
bridge and  moat  looked  anything  but  formidable — the  former 
covered  with  ivy  and  roses,  the  latter  filled  up  with  ferns  and 
flowering  shrubs.  A  stall,  outside  the  castle,  was  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  photc^raphs  and  other   mementoes  of  the  place.    We 
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invested  in  six  little  gilt  cow-bells  adorned  with  different  views  to 
send  to  the  girls  at  home,  and  then  followed  our  portly  guide  into 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  castle. 

The  length  of  this  article  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed  account 
of  all  that  we  saw,  but  I  must  just  say  a  word  about  the  dreadful 
dungeon — the  scene  of  Bonivard's  imprisonment.  The  entrance 
to  it  was  so  dark  and  rocky  that  I  wondered  the  prisoners  never 
broke  their  necks  before  arriving  at  their  destination  !  Two  or 
three  old  ladies  of  the  party,  after  coming  for  a  few  yards,  went 
back  in  despair  ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our 
equilibrium,  but  I  was  glad  that  we  had  persevered  when  at  last 
we  emerged  into  a  weird-looking  place,  more  like  a  cathedral 
crypt  than  anything  else,  with  its  rows  of  massive  pillars  and  its 
pointed  archways.  There  was  the  pillar  to  which  Byron's 
"prisoner"  had  been  chained!  There  the  place  where  his 
brother's  corpse  had  been  buried  ;  and  there,  high  up  above  our 
heads,  the  narrow  window  through  which  the  little  bird  had 
flown  to  cheer  with  its  gay  carolling  the  heart-broken  survivor, 
till,  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger,  it  had  winged  its  way  up 
again  into  the  bright  sunshine,  leaving  him  thus  "so  doubly 
lone." 

Passing  out  from  the  dungeon  we  were  shown  the  stone  bed 
(cut  in  the  rock)  upon  which  condemned  prisoners  were 
''permitted'^  to  sleep  the  night  before  they  were  executed,  and 
also  a  trap-door  with  a  horrible  legend  attached.  It  seems  that 
a  favourite  method  of  disposing  of  troublesome  people  in  days 
gone  by  was  to  imprison  them  in  the  adjoining  dungeon,  and 
then  bribe  one  of  the  warders  to  plan  with  them  an  easy  method 
of  escape :  the  prisoner  was  to-  go  down  through  the  trap-door, 
where  he  would  find  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  water ; 
arrived  there,  he  would  be  met  by  an  accomplice,  who  would 
row  him  away  in  his  boat  before  the  escape  should  become  known. 
The  poor  prisoner,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  so  easily  regaining 
his  freedom,  would  go  gaily  down  the  first  two  or  three  steps, 
then  the  trap  door  would  suddenly  bang  to,  and  he  would  be 
precipitated  on  to  a  number  of  naked  swords,  which  in  their  turn 
would  revolve  and  consign  his  dead  body  to  the  black  waters 
underneath. 

To  think  that  my  lovely  Chillon  should  ever  have  been  guilty 
of  such  horrible  deeds  I     I  was  quite  glad,  to  get  out  of  the 
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dungeon  agafn  and  be  able  to  look  back  at  the  castle,  as  merely 
a  picturesque  point  in  the  landscape,  though  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  admire  it  without  the  recollection  of  these  tales  of 
horror  rising  up  to  spoil  the  pleasant  impression. 

Lunch  over,  we  sat  and  read  on  the  balcony,  where  we  also 
made  our  afternoon  tea,  after  which  Lina  insisted  on  my  coming 
in,  as  the  fatal  hour  of  sunset  was  approaching — fatal,  but  oh,  so 
beautiful !  The  water  one  broad  expanse  of  rippling  gold  ;  the 
purple  mountains,  their  snowy  summits  just  tinged  with  palest 
pink ;  a  sky  in  which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  vied  with 
each  other  for  supremacy ;  and,  coming  towards  us,  a  tiny  boat 
with  the  pretty  crossed  sails,  which  are  only  seen  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of  snowy  outspread 
wings. 

So  passed  our  first  day  at  Montreu'x  ;  and  the  programme  of 
each  succeeding  one  was  much  the  same,  only  instead  of  visiting 
Chillon,  we  would  go  to  one  of  the  many  places  of  interest  in 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds.     We  only  stayed  a  week 

in  the  Hotel .     The  food  was  the  only  good  thing  about 

it,  and  we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  when  that  is  the 
first  consideration.  We  were  advised  to  go  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Territet,  but  when  we  heard  that  there  was  a  dance  there 
nearly  every  night,  and  that  to  appear  twice  in  the  same  gown 
was  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette,  we  decided  that  it  was 
no  place  for  «j,  so  went  to  a  very  comfortable  hotel  standing 
half-way  up  the  hill  at  Montreux,  and  from  the  balcony  of 
which  we  had  the  same  lovely  view  (without  so  much  of  the 
mist)  as  we  had  had  at  the  hotel  by  the  lake.  And  now  for  a 
few  words  about  the  climate  and  advantages  of  Montreux  for 
those  forced  to  winter  abroad.  From  my  own  experience  of  last 
winter  I  should  advise  delicate  people  to  **  take  in  "  Montreux  on 
their  way  to  the  Riviera ;  going  there  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember and  leavingr  at  the  end  of  October.  These  two  months 
are  all  that  could  be  desired ;  warm  and  sunny  as  our  English 
August,  just  the  weather  for  lolling  on  the  balconies  (with 
which  all  the  windows  are  provided;,  going  the  steamer  trips  to 
the  pretty  little  villages  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  or  taking 
long  drives  out  into  the  country,  through  the  purple  vineyards 
and  the  flower-laden  lanes.  November,  on  the  contrary,  is 
bleak  and  foggy,  at  least  it  was  so  last  year,  and  an  English 
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doctor  we  met  at  the  hotel  told  me  that  it  is  so  every  year, 
and  that  invalids  should  leave  for  the  Riviera  not  later  than 
October. 

People  who  are  fairly  strong  can  pass  the  whole  winter  very 
pleasantly  at  Montreux.  During  the  dull  November  days  they 
can  betake  themselves  to  the  Kursaal,  where,  if  not  musically 
inclined,  they  can  win  or  lose  a  few  francs  over  **les  petits 
chevaux."  Once  the  November  fogs  are  over,  the  clear  frosty 
weather  begins;  and  the  air  is  alive  with  the  tinkle  of  sleigh 
bells,  the  clattering  of  skates,  and  the  '*  Gard !  Gard ! "  of  the 
merry  tobogganers  as  they  come  tearing  round  the  corners 
on  their  dangerous  -  looking  "luges."  Every  night  there  is  a 
"sound  of  revelry"  in  one  of  the  many  hotels  (all  of  which^ 
though  their  name  is  legion,  seem  to  flourish  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner).  Now  it  is  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  Territet ;  next 
night  private  theatricals  at  the  "  Beau  Site,"  then  the  **  Cygne  " 
distinguishes  itself  by  an  amateur  concert,  and  the  *'  National " 
blossoms  forth  into  charades.  To  all  of  these  entertainments 
an  enterprising  stranger  can  gain  admittance,  if  he  goes  the 
right  way  about  it,  or,  if  he  prefers  to  stay  in  his  own  hotel, 
there  is  always  music,  cards  and  mild  flirtation  to  while  away 
the  long  winter  evenings. 

Speaking  of  flirtation  reminds  me  that  there  is  one  class  of 
people  whom  I  would  seriously  warn  against  choosing  Mon- 
treux as  a  field  -for  their  campaigns,  and  these  are  the  much 
laughed  at,  but  really  to  be  pitied,  mothers  with  marriageable 
daughters.  How  many  of  these  unselfish  creatures  there  are 
who,  every  year,  leave  their  household  gods  and  their  comfort- 
able fireside  to  wander  forth  in  strange  lands,  among  people 
whose  language  they  do  not  understand,  in  order  to  give 
"  Evelina  "  and  '*  Dora  "  a  chance  of  meeting  with  the  *'  eligible 
parties  "  they  have  failed  to  discover  at  home  !  Dear  creatures, 
I  would  not  for  the  world  that  your  self-sacrifice  should  be 
wasted ;  nor  yet  the  hard  earned  money  which  paterfamilias  is 
unwillingly  persuaded  to  sink  in  this  matrimonial  speculation. 
So  I  tell  you  in  time  to  take  Evelina  and  Dora  to  Davos  Platz 
if  you  like;  their  rosy  cheeks  and  sound  lungs  will  be  at  a 
premium  in  a  place  where  death  hovers  over  two-thirds  of  the 
population  ;  or  take  them  to  Cairo,  and  Jet  them  go  flirting  ex- 
peditions on  donkeys — but  do  not  take  them  to  Montreux !     The 
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only  eligible  men  there  are  idle  foreigners  (with  long  names 
and  short  purses),  who  haunt  the  hotels  in  hope  of  picking  up 
an  English  "  mees,"  whose  comfortable  little  dot  will  come  in 
handy  to  settle  the  '*  Baron  von  Hughelheine's,"  or  the  *'  Count 
de  la  RossignoFs  "  gambling  debts.  These  men  will  hover  round 
a  pretty  girl  until  they  find  that  her  "  face  is  her  fortune,"  then 
they  will  suddenly  **  cool  off,"  and  when  "  madame  la  mere " 
begins  to  look  inquiringly  at  them,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  death-bed  of  a  grandmother  or  some 
other  equally  interesting  relative. 

One  word  about  the  favourite  form  of  entertainment  among 
the  English  exiles  at  Montreux  and  I  have  finished.  I  mean 
the  afternoon  tea  parties  which  are  in  vogue  all  during  the  winter 
months,  and  which  excite  quite  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  old  ladies  of  the  community.  Any  one  who  makes 
herself  fairly  popular  at  the  hotel  at  which  she  happens  to 
be  staying,  can  get  an  invitation  "  out  to  tea  "  every  day  if  she 
feels  so  inclined  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  thing  is,  that  she  can 
accept  the  invitation  without  going  out  at  all ;  no  deliberations 
as  to  what  she  shall  put  on  ;  no  earnest  study  of  the  weather 
glass  is  necessary.  She  merely  takes  her  afternoon  nap,  and 
when  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  grows  oppressive,  she  sallies 
forth  and  goes  into  No.  22  or  45  (as  the  case  may  be),  where  she 
finds  the  kettle  gaily  singing  on  a  bright  wood  fire,  and  her 
hostess  busily  laying  out  her  dainty  china,  on  the  whitest  of 
afternoon  tea  cloths,  while  her  maid  or  her  daughter  runs  to  the 
dairy  round  the  comer  for  some  delicious  thick  cream.  The  box 
of  cakes  purchased  in  the  morning  is  then  unpacked,  the  flowers 
placed  artistically  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  everything  is 
ready  for  the  fray,  everything  except  the  scandal — each  guest  is 
expected  to  bring  his  or  her  share  of  that,  for  men  (of  a  kind)  are 
not  unknown  at  these  festivities.  To  be  sure  they  are  of  the 
"  tame  cat "  species,  who  love  to  purr  inanely  to  an  admiring 
audience,  but,  as  I  have  said,  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man  is 
hailed  with  delight  at  Montreux ;  one  learns  there  to  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies,  even  when  they  take  the  shape  of  a  dissetiting 
minister,  who  talks  about  **  mamma"  and  wishes  to  know  "  which 
is  your  favourite  flower." 

Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  a  dozen  guests  at  these  kettle- 
drums, and  at  others  they  assume  the  proportions  of  a  quiet 
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tite-d'tite^  but  always  they  are  a  break  in  the  monotony.  Where 
a  number  of  people  are  shut  up  together  for  a  whole  winter  in  a 
foreign  hotel,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  methods 
of  killing  time,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  whiling  away  the 
tedious  hours  between  an  early  lunch  and  a  late  dinner  than 
the  one  just  described,  which  is  fatal  only  to  one's  digestion,  and 
maybe  the  character  of  one's  neighbour. 


Cro66eb  at  ^Riobt  BnQ\cs. 

A    STORY. 
By    S.     J.     DOUGLAS. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

After  Gertrude  had  left  him  Gervase  went  into  the  great  empty 
station  to  smoke  a  cigarette  before  going  to  bed.  But  he  forgot 
to  light  it.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench,  plunged  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  lost  himself  in  a  bewildering  maze  of  thought. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  drifting  contentedly  on  in  the  stream  of 
events,  conscious  only  that  he  was  being  borne  through  a  plea- 
sant r^ion  of  new  sensations. 

The  vexation  caused  by  opposition — that  had  been  as  boulders 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  But  now  the  roaring  of  a  dam  in  the 
distance  reached  his  ear.  He  began  to  be  dimly  conscious  that 
he  was  approaching  deep  waters. 

He  rested  his  head  on  his  hands  and  tried  to  think  it  out. 
Was  he  really  in  love  with  this  girl  ?  It  was  incredible,  ridicu- 
lous. He  had  only  known  her  ten  days.  He  knew  nothing 
about  her  except  that  she  fascinated  him ;  he  did  not  know 
where  she  lived,  or  who  her  people  were.  He  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  she  would  pass  out  of  his  life,  and  that  he  should 
never  see  her  again.  It  was  impossible.  The  question  was, 
What  was  to  be  done  in  the  future?  An  unreasonable  anger 
took  possession  of  him.  Why  had  he  not  been  born  a  rich 
man  ?  Why  should  he  not  ask  the  first  woman  he  wanted  to 
be  his  wife?  Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  man,  and  one  in 
which  he  could  hardly  have  believed  he  would  ever  find  himself 
placed — in  love  with  a  penniless  girl,  unknown  to  him  a  week 
ago,  a  stray  meteor  in  his  path. 

Was  he  in  love  ?  Was  it  love,  this  vague,  painful  longing  for 
he  knew  not  what,  this  unsatisfactory  feeling  of  incomplete- 
ness, this  striving  half  angrily  against  the  inevitable  ?  A  vision 
of  Gertrude  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  on  the  stairs,  her  dark  eyes 
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shining  in  her  white  face  with  a  strange  new  light,  rose  before 
him.  Then  the  torturing  doubts  of  love  burst  upon  him  in  their 
full  force.  Did  she  care  for  him  ?  He  remembered  her  first 
coldness,  how  indifferent  and  bored  she  had  been.  She  was 
always  cold  except  when  the  spirit  of  teasing  seized  her.  How 
silent  and  distraite  she  had  been  all  day.  She  had  not  spoken 
to  him  all  yesterday.  She  had  said  nothing  about  missing  the 
train,  and  was  evidently  angry  with  him.  She  had  left  him  as 
soon  as  she  possibly  could.  And  yet — and  yet  women  were 
deceivers  if  they  could  lead  men  on,  as  she  had  led  him,  and 
then  desert  them.  Surely  she  cared  for  him,  or  had  she  only 
been  amusing  herself?  She  was  so  beautiful,  so  clever,  she  could 
use  men  as  her  playthings,  and  laugh  to  see  them  grovelling  at 
her  feet.  But  no!  that  was  not  like  her.  A  queen  among 
women  she  might  be,  but  not  cruel ;  womanly  always  and  even 
weak.  How  tired  and  white  she  had  looked  as  she  said  good- 
night, too  tired  almost  to  speak,  but  her  eyes  had  spoken  plainly. 
His  doubts  left  him  as  he  remembered  their  passionate  fire,  as  he 
recalled  the  thrill  that  had  passed  between  them  at  the  touch  of 
their  hands. 

It  was  growing  cold.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  platform.  As  he  walked  and 
smoked,  he  grew  calmer.  The  blood  left  his  fevered  brain  and 
circulated  tranquilly  through  his  body.  His  was  a  sanguine 
nature,  keenly  susceptible  to  the  promptings  of  desire,  prone  to 
alternate  fits  of  depression  and  elation,  keenly  sensitive  to  pain 
and  joy,  slow  to  kindle  but  quick  to  burn.  The  kindling  pro- 
cess had  begun,  but  as  yet  the  fire  was  only  smouldering. 

Next  morning,  after  a  good  night's  sleep,  there  was  little  of 
the  previous  night's  mood  left  He  rose,  composed  and  strong 
in  mind  and  body,  determined  to  act  promptly  and  decisively. 
To-day  must  decide  his  fate  and  Gertrude's. 

There  was  another  alternative,  that  he  refused  to  consider  for 
a  moment,  though  it  thrust  itself,  persistently  into  the  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts.  He  knew  it  would  be  thrust  upon  him 
in  every  persuasive  form  and  shape  by  Miles  and  Fanny  and 
every  one:  that  of  leaving  'matters  as  they  stood,  simply 
parting  from  Gertrude  with  only  that  amount  of  regret  and  hope 
of  meeting  again  which  the  politeness  of  one  guest  to  another 
in  the  same  house-party  requires.      He  was  determined  to  resist 
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this  alternative  to  the  last,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  most  un- 
deniable dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  sun  was  shining  over  a  clean,  snow-powdered  country  as 
they  viewed  it  from  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage. 

They  were  both  very  silent  as  the  train  carried  them  swiftly 
along.  Gervase  tried  to  read  a  paper,  but  instead  of  absorbing 
the  latest  news,  he  found  that  his  brain  was  framing  arguments 
which  were  to  combat  and  confuse  any  reasons  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  course  of  action  he  intended  to 
pursue. 

While  he  was  strengthening  his  outposts  and  resorting  to 
every  expedient  to  fortify  his  position,  which  he  knew  would 
seem  a  weak  one,  even  indefensible  from  some  points  of  view, 
and  subject  to  overpowering  attacks,  Gertrude  was  sitting  in  her 
corner,  also  mentally  reviewing  the  situation.  Her  standing 
ground  was  on  another  level  altogether.  She  had  no  fortress  to 
defend.  It  was  already  in  ruins  around  her.  It  had  been  an  airy 
fabrication  of  her  own  brain,  a  structure  never  meant  to  stand 
against  the  battering-rams  of  common  sense,  never  meant  to 
see  the  light  of  day. 

She  dreaded  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders  in  her  humiliation ; 
she  trembled  as  she  thought  of  the  reception  that  awaited  her 
at  Blackwaters.  Lady  Fanny  had  been  angry  before ;  what 
would  she  be  now?  Gertrude  even  thought  wildly  of  going 
home  to  escape  the  cold  looks  and  frigidly  polite  words  that  she 
knew  awaited  her,  but  such  a  course  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  It  would  seem  cowardly,  as  if  she  were  running  away 
from  the  consequences  of  a  fault.  She  knew  she  had  done 
nothing  wrong.  She  had  been  the  victim  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  strove  to  call  pride  to  the  rescue,  but  her 
spirit  was  trodden  under  foot.  She  owned  herself  defeated  on 
every  side. 

She  concealed  her  feelings  so  well,  however,  when  she  and 
Gervase  arrived  at  the  house,  that  Lady  Fanny  said  afterwards 
to  her  husband : 

"  She  was  brazen-faced,  absolutely  brazen  !  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Adare  said  uneasily. 

He  had  seen  the  quiver  of  the  proud  lip  and  heard  the  catch 
in  the  cool  voice  as  Gertrude  met  her  hostess. 
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''  My  own  opinion  was,"  he  said,  with  a  note  of  self-accusation 
in  his  voice,  **  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  Poor 
girl !  I  think  Gervase  has  behaved  disgracefully,  and  I  shall  tell 
him  so." 

*'  Good  heavens.  Miles  !     If  you  do,  he  will  marry  her." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing  he 
could  do — if  she  would  have  him,  which  no  one  doubts  for  a 
moment ! " 

"Because  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,"  said  Lady  Fanny. 
**  Oh  dear,  didn't  I  say  she  wasn't  a  nice  girl  ?  Didn't  I  say  I 
wouldn't  have  her  under  my  roof?  I  was  perfectly  right,  you 
see.     She  ought  never  to  have  come  here." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  girl !  There  is  no  harm  done ;  there  has 
merely  been  rather  a  dangerous  flirtation,  but  it  will  be  all  right 
in  the  end.  They  will  feel  extremely  injured  and  ill-used  at 
parting,  but  they  will  get  over  it  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  Lady  Fanny,  "  and  it  shan't 
be  my  fault  if  it  ends  in  any  other  way.  We  must  go  to  the 
dance  to-night,  but  I  won't  have  her  sitting  out  with  Gervase  if 
I  have  to  go  and  rout  them  out  of  corners  myself." 

**  You  had  much  better  leave  it  alone  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Adare.  "  It's  my  opinion  that  they  have  gone  so  far,  they  must 
arrange  their  own  affairs.  Interference  will  do  no  good,  and 
unless  they  ask  our  help  we  have  no  business  to  meddle.  So 
mind,  Fanny,  behave  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
won't  have  any  cold-shouldering  in  my  house." 

"  It's  the  last  time  she  shall  come  here,"  grumbled  Lady  Fanny, 
secretly  determined  to  disregard  her  husband's  injunctions  and 
prevent  the  match  at  all  costs.  "  One  comfort  is,  Gervase  will 
never  meet  her  anywhere  else  unless  Agnes  brings  them  together, 
and  I'll  just  give  her  mother  a  hint." 

Gertrude  found  that  her  fears  had  been  exaggerated.  Every 
one  was  as  kindly  disposed  towards  her  as  yesterday.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Adare  was  more  than  usually  kind.  He  made  her  sit 
beside  him  at  luncheon  and  exerted  himself  to  amuse  her. 
Gervase  purposely  avoided  her,  and  as  she  noticed  his  abstrac- 
tion and  remembered  how  silent  he  had  been  all  the  morning 
her  heart  sank  lower  and  lower,  for  she  supposed  that  he  was 
tired  of  her  already. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  girls  out  for  a  drive  this  afternoon,** 
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said  Lady  Fanny,  peeling  a  grape  for  Seraph,  who,  seated  in 
her  high  chair,  watched  the  process  with  interest  "  It  will  be 
good  for  our  complexions,  and  when  we  come  in  you  shall  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  then  go  and  lie  down  to  rest  before  beginning  to 
dress.  We  have  to  start  at  half-past  eight,  as  Mrs.  Marsters 
begged  me  to  be  early ;  so  dinner  will  be  at  seven." 

"That  means  that  you  begin  to  dress  at  four  o'clock,  I 
suppose,"  said  Captain  Taylor. 

"  Goodness  I  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  take  all  that  time  ?  " 
said  Lady  Fanny  quickly,  turning  her  laugh  against  him. 

He  did  not  join  in  the  laugh.  He  sometimes  thought  Lady 
Fanny  was  rather  too  funny. 

Gertrude  enjoyed  the  drive.  The  fresh  air  revived  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  she  remembered  that  the  ball  was  yet  to 
come.  There  were  several  hours  of  happiness  at  least  in  store 
for  her,  and  she  caught  some  of  the  contagion  of  the  Alston  girls' 
wild  excitement.  They  anticipated  nothing  but  *' tremendous 
fun  "  at  the  ball,  and  constantly  referred  to  the  coming  pleasure 
in  little  ecstacies  of  rapture,  which  afforded  Lady  Fanny  great 
amusement.  She  was  too  good-natured  to  bear  malice,  and  by 
the  time  they  returned  to  tea  her  manner  to  Gertrude  showed  no 
signs  of  ill-feeling. 

Tea  was  served  in  Lady  Fanny's  own  room,  and  the  ladies 
enjoyed  it  in  strict  privacy.  Then  they  retired  to  their  own 
rooms  ;  and  Gertrude,  for  one,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  slept 
heavily  until  the  dressing  gong  wakened  her.  She  woke  shivering 
and  chilled,  with  burning  cheeks  and  shining  eyes.  Her  fingers 
trembled  as  she  dressed.  Wild  excitement  suddenly  possessed 
her,  but  during  dinner  it  died  away.  She  could  not  eat.  Her 
head  ached.     She  felt  strangely  giddy  and  faint. 

With  an  effort  she  pulled  herself  together  and  forced  herself  to 
eat  and  drink.  Gradually  she  grew  composed,  and  when  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  with  the  other  ladies,  she  believed 
herself  to  be  quite  cool  and  collected  and  prepared  for  whatever 
should  betide. 

"  At  all  costs  I  will  enjoy  myself  to-night,"  she  said  to  herself 
as  the  carriage  bowled  along.  **  It  is  only  for  one  night.  I 
am  reckless.  He  shall  be  mine  for  to-night.  I  care  for  nothing 
else."  * 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  brilliantly  illuminated 
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house  ;  a  vista  of  bright  lights,  flowers  and  gay  dresses  was  seen 
through  the  open  door ;  the  "  sounds  of  revelry  by  night,"  the 
distant  scraping  of  fiddles,  came  from  within. 

**  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  said 
the  eldest  Miss  Alston  gaily  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
holding  her  satin  gown  high  and  exhibiting  her  neat  ankles  in 
silk  stockings  and  white  shoes. 

There  were  countless  lamps  and  a  forest  of  palms  and  ferns, 
and  red  carpet  all  the  way  up  the  broad  stairs. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ball- 
room before  turning  into  the  cloak-room,  and  the  first  figure 
that  caught  Gertrude's  eye  among  the  men  standing  round  the 
doorway  was  the  familiar  one  of  Mr.  George  Allison.  It  gave 
her  an  unpleasant  shock.  He  was  the  last  person  she  expected 
or  wished  to  see. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

Gervase  arrived  at  the  ball  in  an  execrable  temper.  His 
excitement,  aggravated  by  uncertainty,  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  intense  as  the  day  went  on,  and  various  circumstances 
had  served  to  increase  his  irritability. 

First  of  all,  he  had  gone  Out  to  shoot  pigeons  late  in  the  after- 
noon with  his  brother-in-law,  but  they  had  waited  about  and  got 
very  cold  without  getting  a  single  shot.  Gervase  could  not  get 
warm  again,  and  a  slight  twinge  of  rheumatism  made  itself  felt 
in  his  left  shoulder. 

While  he  was  dressing  for  dinner,  his  white  tie  exasperated 
him  to  the  last  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  at  dinner  he  sat  between 
Miss  Alston  and  young  Mr.  Davies,  who  were  very  anxious 
to  talk  to  each  other,  and  were  extremely  bored  with  his  inter- 
vention, though  they  strove  to  hide  it,  whereas  Gervase  merely 
gave  way  to  his  inclinations,  and  sat  between  them,  a  stolid, 
sulky  bear. 

In  the  carriage  going  to  the  ball,  he  got  cramp  in  his  legs,  and 
his  glove  split  all  across  the  palm  when  he  put  it  on. 

At  any  other  time  such  mishaps  would  not  have  provoked 
him,  but  in  his  unwontedly  excited  state  they  drove  him  nearly 
mad.  Lastly,  he  stepped  into  a  puddle  when  he  got  out  of  the 
omnibus. 
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It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  from  the  last  blow,  for 
his  shoes  had  to  be  dried,  and  the  third  dance  on  the  programme 
was  in  full  swing  when  he  at  last  appeared. 

He  looked  round  the  room  at  once  for  Gertrude,  but  before  he 
had  had  time  to  distinguish  her  he  heard  a  voice  at  his  elbow : 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  say  how-do-you-do,  Gervase  ?  " 

Then  a  softer  voice : 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

He  turned  and  saw  Agnes,  looking  up  at  him  with  bright  eyes. 
In  spite  of  her  dowdy  old  white  gown  and  the  prim  arrangement 
of  her  hair,  she  looked  quite  pretty,  with  some  colour  in  her 
cheeks.  Behind  her  stood  a  portly,  commanding-looking  lady, 
dowdily  attired  in  velvet,  with  a  tiara  of  diamonds,  looking  cold 
and  unprotected,  perched  on  her  thin,  smooth  hair.  In  spite  of  her 
dowdiness,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  grande  dame.  Behind 
her  was  another  portly,  smiling  personage,  Agnes*  august  papa. 
All  three  shook  hands  with  Gervase  and  expressed  themselves 
extremely  pleased  to  see  him. 

**  How  very  energetic  of  you  to  come,"  he  said,  with  more  sur- 
prise than  pleasure  in  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Belton,  "  most  extraordinary  energy. 
We  are  quite  surprised  at  ourselves.  But,  you  see,  dear  Agnes 
wanted  so  much  to  come,  though,  like  the  good  girl  she  is,  she 
said  nothing  about  it.  She  was  so  good,  she  really  deserved  the 
little  treat,  and  I  should  not  like  her  to  think  that  her  parents 
were  incapable  of  a  small  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience  in 
order  to  give  her  pleasure." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Belton,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  should 
be  grieved  indeed  if  Agnes  had  not  a  better  opinion  of  her  old 
parents  than  that." 

"  It  was  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  murmured  Agnes 
dutifully. 

"  We  had  dinner  at  six,  and  started  at  seven,"  said  Lady  Belton. 
**  It  is  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lodge  gates,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  snow  on  the  roads  in  some  parts.  However,  we  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  plenty  of  rugs  and  coats,  and  a  hot-water 
bottle  each  for  our  toes,  and  the  drive  did  not  seem  so  very  long. 
We  were  the  first  to  arrive  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  thaw  ourselves 
in  Mr.  Marsters'  delightful  sitting-room.  And  now  dear  Agnes 
is  pining  to  dance."  The  last   words  were   suggestive,  almost 
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authoritative,  but  Gervase  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  hint. 
"  How  is  your  dear  mother,  Gervase  ?  "  went  on  Lady  Belton,  as 
he  showed  signs  of  restiveness.  **  I  heard  through  Mary  Dundas, 
who  was  staying  with  us  last  week  for  two  nights  on  her  way  to 
the  Clumbers,  that  she  had  a  bad  cold  last  month.  Lucy  Hume 
had  been  staying  with  your  mother  and  wrote  to  Margaret  from 
there,  and  she  sent  it  on  to  Mary." 

*'  I  believe  my  mother  is  quite  well  again,"  said  Gervase. 

"  Ah,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Lady  Belton,  with 
her  piercing  eyes  fixed  scrutinizingly  upon  him.  People  who 
were  honoured  by  a  conversation  with  her  usually  felt  inclined  to 
wriggle,  as  if  they  were  periwinkles  being  extracted  from  their 
shells  by  a  remorseless  pin.  **  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  I  asked 
Fanny  just  now,  and  she  said  she  didn't  know.  She  hadn't 
even  heard  that  your  mother  had  had  a  cold.  Who  is  the 
young  man  with  the  bald  patch  and  the  high  collars  she  is  dancing 
with  just  now  ?  " 

"Who?  Where?"  said  Gervase.  He  had  just  caught  sight 
of  Gertrude.  In  his  appreciative  eyes,  she  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished-looking girl  in  the  room,  her  slim  figure  dressed  all  in 
black,  her  dark  hair  unadorned,  no  colour  except  the  warm  white 
of  her  skin  and  the  red  on  her  lips,  no  jewels  but  her  two  bright 
dark  eyes.  She  was  standing  beside  a  short,  dark  man,  who  was 
talking  with  great  animation  and,  as  Gervase  thought  jealously, 
with  familiarity. 

Lady  Helton's  voice  broke  in  again. 

**  No,  no,"  she  was  saying  with  some  asperity.  **  You  are  not 
looking  in  the  right  direction.  There — here — ^just  going  to 
pass " 

**  Oh,  the  man  with  Fanny,  you  mean,"  said  Gervase.  "  That's 
Taylor,  of  the  looth." 

Lady  Belton  compressed  her  lips  and  raised  her  sandy  eye- 
brows as  her  eagle  eyes  followed  the  couple  round  the  room. 

"  H'm  ! "  she  said  ;  then,  with  no  apparent  connection,  "  Miles 
is  not  here,  I  suppose?" 

**  No,'*  said  Gervase.    "  He  stayed  at  home." 

"But  I  mustn't  keep  you  young  folk  from  dancing," said  Lady 
Belton,  standing  back  with  a  lai^e  smile  and  revealing  the  form 
of  her  small  daughter  behind  her.  *'  Have  you  got  a  programme, 
Agnes,  darling  ?    Gervase  wants  some  dances." 
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"  Will  you  dance  this  ? "  said  Gervase  hastily,  to  escape  the 
programme  that  was  being  produced. 

•*  Yes,  but  you  had  better  get  her  to  keep  some  for  you  later 
on,"  said  Lady  Belton.  "  She  is  much  in  request,  but,  you  know," 
she  went  on  confidentially,  sidling  closer  to  Gervase,  "  I  don't 
want  her  to  dance  with  all  these  unknown  young  men.  One 
doesn't  know  who  they  are.  Mrs.  Marsters  was  most  anxious 
to  introduce  her  to  several  of  her  party,  and  I  told  her  I  was 
really  very  much  obliged,  but  Agnes  had  plenty  of  partners. 
Mrs.  Marsters  is  a  very  nice,  charming  person,  but  one  doesn't 
know  where  she  gets  her  young  men  from." 

"  Perhaps  from  Whiteley,"  said  Gervase  sarcastically. 

"  One  never  knows,"  said  Lady  Belton  solemnly.  "At  any  rate,  I 
have  told  Agnes  not  to  dance  with  any  one  before  I  have  given 
permission." 

Gervase  whisked  Agnes  off  into  the  whirlpool  of  dancers.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Lady  Belton.  He  knew  her  to  be  all  that 
was  good  and  high-principled  and  aristocratic,  but  to-night  these 
qualities  did  not  appeal  to  him. 

"  What  a  good  floor,  but  rather  too  slippery  1"  said  Agnes  when 
they  paused  after  a  short  and  rather  disastrous  turn.  She  was 
a  bad  dancer,  invariably  trod  on  her  partner's  toes  and  hung 
desperately  on  his  arm,  and  grew  breathless  and  giddy  after  a 
single  turn. 

After  the  first  turn,  Gervase  did  not  offer  to  go  on.  He  leant 
against  the  wall  in  silence  and  watched  Gertrude  from  under  his 
eyelids.  She  and  the  little  dark  man  were  dancing  smoothly 
round  the  room  in  perfect  unison,  cool  and  untiring. 

Agnes'  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  Gervase's,  and  she  had 
a  pang  of  jealousy  when  she  caught  sight  of  Gertrude.  She  had 
forgotten  that  her  rival  was  to  be  at  the  ball,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  the  dance  with  unmixed  pleasure,  knowing  that 
Gervase  was  to  be  there.  She  glanced  at  him  timidly.  It  was 
plain  to  her  that  his  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  with  Gertrude. 
A  wave  of  jealous  anger  swept  over  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  hated  Gervase,  but  anger  made 
her  bold.  She  began  to  talk  and  exerted  herself  to  interest  and 
please  him. 

Gervase  was  surprised.  He  had  never  known  her  so  garrulous, 
or  seen  her  look  so  pretty.     Gradually  he  recovered  his  good 
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humour.  The  next  dance  would  be  with  Gertrude.  The  black 
cloud  of  his  ill-humour  disappeared  before  the  bright  sun  of  the 
delightful  anticipation.  To  dance  with  Gertrude — the  blood 
tingled  in  his  veins  as  he  thought  of  it. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said  to  Agnes  in  high  spirits,  and  he  seized 
her  and  whirled  her  round,  regardless  of  her  stumbling  steps^ 
until  she  was  obliged  to  cry,  **  Stop !  " 

"  Why,  Agfnes,  you're  gone  in  the  wind,  Tm  afraid,"  he  said, 
with  the  reckless  candour  of  a  brotherly  cousin.  "  Come  on ;  try 
again." 

He  laughed  loudly,  with  a  bo}dsh  love  of  teasing,  as  she  slipped 
and  panted  and  begged  him  to  stop.  He  bore  her  on,  and  refused 
to  stop,  laughing  at  her  entreaties.  All  the  time  a  voice  in  his 
heart  was  shouting  in  time  to  the  music,  ''  With  her  next !  with 
her  next ! " 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

After  he  had  taken  Agnes  back  to  her  mother,  he  met  a 
married  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  one  who  could  by  no  possibility 
be  ignored.  She  had  just  arrived,  very  lite  and  rather  bored^ 
attracting  all  eyes  by  her  beauty  and  the  splendour  of  her 
diamonds.  She  was  a  great  lady,  and  Gervase  had  often  en- 
joyed her  hospitality.  She  liked  him,  and  he  was,  besides,  the 
only  man  she  saw  in  the  room  that  she  knew.  The  next  two 
dances  were  hers,  and  then  she  introduced  him  to  two  ladies  of 
her  party.  By  this  time  the  supper-room  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Marsters  requested  him  to  feed  Lady  Belton. 

Poor  Gervase !  The  fates  were  against  him.  His  spirits  sank 
again  into  his  boots,  and  he  grew  morose  and  more  and  more 
savage  and  moody  as  time  went  on,  and  still  Lady  Belton  sat 
ruminating  and  munching  in  a  dignified  bovine  manner. 

The  ball  was  nearly  over  before  he  was  at  last  free  to  dance 
with  Gertrude. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

If  Gervase's  enjoyment  was  small,  Gertrude's  was  less.  He 
merely  chafed  at  the  delay,  but  her  feelings  were  more  com- 
plicated. 

The  appearance  of  George  Allison  had  set  her  head  in  a  whirl. 
Her  brain  had  been  bewildered  before  with  conflicting  emotions. 
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but  his   presence   added  yet  another  shuttle  to  the  tangled 
machinery. 

At  first  she  had  felt  nothing  but  annoyance  that  he  should 
have  turned  up  at  this  juncture,  and  her  response  to  his  delighted 
greeting  would  have  chilled  any  man  but  him.  But  he  was  so 
pleased  to  see  her,  so  kind  and  manly  in  his  attentions,  that  she 
had  not  the  heart  or  the  impertinence  to  be  rude  to  him. 

"  I  knew  you  were  going  to  be  here,"  he  said  confidentially. 
"  As  you  know,  I  am  not  much  of  a  society  man,  much  less  a 
dancing  man,  and  when  I  got  Mrs.  Wightman's  kind  invitation 
my  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  it,  but  luckily  I  happened  to  meet 
your  mother  in  Upperton  the  same  day,  and  she  mentioned  that 
you  were  staying  on  at  Blackwaters  for  a  dance  at  the  Masterses'. 
I  consulted  Mrs.  Wightman's  letter,  saw  that  it  was  the  same 
dance,  decided  to  go,  and — here  I  am." 

"  Here  you  are,  indeed,  and  I  wish  to  goodness  you  were  any- 
where else!"  was  Gertrude's  thought  as  she  smiled  a  sickly 
smile. 

"  Have  you  been  enjoying  yourself?  "  he  inquired  next.  "  But 
of  course  you  have.  You  always  do  when  you  get  among  kindred 
spirits.  Now  do  point  me  out  some  of  your  friends.  Which  is 
Lady  Frances  ?  Ah  !  in  pink  satin  and  diamonds  ?  I  thought 
so.     And  the  men  of  your  party — which  are  they  ?  " 

Gertrude  pointed  them  all  out,  except  Gervase. 

"  Rather  a  young  lot,  aren't  they  ?  "  he  said  critically.  "  They 
all  seem  mere  boys  to  me.  But  then  I  suppose  I  am  beginning 
to  be  middle-aged." 

"  Captain  Taylor  is  not  a  boy,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  No,  he  is  the  only  one.  But  tell  me,  who  is  that  tall,  good- 
looking  chap  over  there,  talking  to  the  lady  with  the  crown  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  another  of  our  party,"  said  Gertrude  with  studied 
carelessness,  **  Mr.  Gervase  Delvin,  Lady  Fann/s  brother." 

"  He  looks  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Allison  ;  "  in  the 
90th,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes." 

*'  They're  very  hard  up,  those  Delvins,"  he  went  on  tranquilly. 
"  1  don't  know  how  he  manages  to  be  in  the  90th  at  all.  His 
elder  brother  is  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse — for  his  position,  I 
mean.  Why,  he  has  to  let  his  place  ;  but  I  believe  his  wife  has 
money." 
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"  Do  you  know  them  ?  "  said  Gertrude  in  surprise. 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  he  said, "  but  they  employ  an  old  uncle  of  mine 
as  their  solicitor  occasionally.  That's  how  I  know  an}rthing  about 
them.     Shall  we  take  another  turn  ?  " 

As  dance  after  dance  went  by  Gertrude's  heart  grew  heavier. 
She  had  plenty  of  partners,  she  danced  everything,  but  Gervase 
never  came.  The  fiddles  shrieked  ;  the 'cello  moaned  ;  the  music 
rose  and  fell  in  ecstasies  of  gaiety  and  sadness ;  the  dancers 
whirled  and  smiled  and  panted  and  grew  warm  and  smiled  again 
indefatigably.  On  and  on,  with  partner  after  partner,  she  went 
in  a  sort  of  dream,  while  a  dull  pain  gnawed  at  her  heart.  She 
talked  and  laughed,  she  danced,  sat  out,  went  to  supper,  and  as 
she  did  so  her  lips  grew  pale,  her  dark  eyes  darker  and  wider. 

George  Allison  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beauti- 
ful. He  grew  silent,  and  watched  her,  fascinated,  stupefied, 
bewildered,  and  with  a  purpose  rapidly  maturing  into  determina- 
tion in  his  breast. 

He  loved  her  ;  he  had  known  it  for  long.  There  was  no  other 
woman  in  the  world  for  him ;  he  meant  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife 
someday.  But  why  put  it  off  ?  Why  wait?  There  was  nothing 
to  wait  for.  His  slow  brain  caught  fire  at  the  bare  idea  of  making 
this  treasure  his  own  now,  at  once,  without  an  hour's  delay.  At 
the  end  of  the  dance  he  left  abruptly,  found  a  quiet  comer  and 
sat  down  to  think  and  to  make  up  his  mind. 

He  did  not  approve  of  proposing  in  a  ball-room  ;  he  would 
rather  have  asked  her  quietly  in  some  country  garden,  or  in  her 
father's  house ;  but,  after  all,  what  were  such  advantages  worth 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  his  suddenly  conceived  purpose  of 
striking  the  blow  now  ?  His  intention  of  proposing  had  been 
conceived  long  ago,  and  had  been  gradually  gathering  weight, 
until  it  was  no  longer  to  be  denied.  It  had  suddenly  become  a 
vital  necessity.     It  would  brook  no  delay. 

Heaven  knew,  he  might  not  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  alone  for  months.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  he  had  met 
her  walking  alone  a  fortnight  ago.  The  perspiration  broke  out  on 
his  brow  as  he  thought  of  the  many  difficulties  that  would  arise  at 
home,  children  and  servants,  Colonel  Aylmer,  his  own  mother, 
constantly  cropping  up  at  the  very  moment  they  were  not  wanted. 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  get  it  over  and  all  settled  away  from 
home,  and  then  they  could  go  home  and  make  the  announcement, 
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which  would  certainly  be  greeted  with  acclamations  of  joy  on  all 
sides.     How  delightful  to  surprise  them  all ! 

That  she  would  refuse  him  never  entered  his  calculations. 
They  were  not  subtle  enough  to  suggest  such  a  possibility. 
Besides,  everything  that  had  happened  in  the  past  was  of  a  nature 
to  give  him  confidence. 

"  rU  do  it/'  he  said  with  a  slap  on  his  knee,  and,  bold  as  a  lion» 
he  went  back  to  the  ball-room. 


{To  be  concluded^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SIR  PETER  IS  WORRIED. 

Greatness  has  its  penalties,  and  great  London  physicians 
have  not  much  time  to  spare  for  love-making,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  life.  Sir  Peter  Dursley  soon  discovered  this. 
His  usual  hour  for  receiving  patients  was  ten  o'clock,  but  on  the 
morning  he  was  accepted  by  Bertha  he  did  not  get  into  his  con- 
sulting-room till  eleven,  and  then  Drummond  came  to  tell  him 
that  the  dining-room  was  full  of  people  waiting  to  see  him. 

"  Any  doctors  ?  " 

"  Two,  sir ;  but  Mrs.  Halkett  was  here  first  of  all." 

"  ril  see  the  doctors  first,  and  I  can't  see  Mrs.  Halkett  at  all 
to-day;  I  have  several  appointments  for  this  morning.  Now 
Vm  ready,  be  as  quick  as  possible,  Drummond  ;  I  am  an  hour 
late  now." 

All  that  day  Sir  Peter  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  himself ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  for  a  hurried  luncheon,  he 
was  kept  in  his  consulting-room  till  five  o'clock,  when  he  jumped 
into  his  brougham  and  was  driven  to  two  consultations,  after 
which  he  visited  several  patients,  and  on  his  way  home  to 
dinner  rushed  into  the  club  to  announce  his  engagement  to  two 
or  three  friends,  among  them  General  Malcolmson.  Sir  Peter 
was  anxious  that  the  Malcolmsons  should  know  of  his  engage- 
ment, because,  as  they  knew  Mrs  Halkett  intimately,  they 
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would,  he  thought,  be  sure  to  tell  her.  To  his  annoyance,  how- 
ever, the  first  thing  General  Malcolmson  said,  after  congratulating 
him,  was : 

"  I  say,  f)ursley,  you  had  better  lose  no  time  in  announcing  it 
to  our  friend  Kitty  Halkett." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  her  the  next  time  you  see 
her." 

**  No,  thank  you,  old  boy.  I  hinted  it  to  her  that  evening  at 
your  house,  and  that  fainting  fit  was  the  result.  You  take  my 
advice,  Dursley,  and  write  and  tell  her,  and  do  it  this  evening," 
said  the  general. 

Sir  Peter  pondered  over  this  advice  in  his  brougham  as  he 
drove  home,  and  decided  as  he  was  dressing  for  dinner  that  he 
had  better  act  upon  it  After  dinner  he  had  an  hour's  work 
with  his  secretary,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters, 
one  to  a  jeweller,  to  order  some  diamond  rings  for  him  to  choose 
from,  and  one  to  Mrs.  Halkett ;  the  latter  was  the  shorter,  but 
it  took  him  some  time  to  write,  for  he  tore  up  several  sheets  of 
paper  before  he  was  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Halkett  usually  breakfasted  in  bed,  and  the  following 
morning  this  letter  was  taken  up  to  her  on  her  breakfast- tray, 
with  several  others.  She  singled  it  out  at  once,  and  with 
trembling  fingers  broke  the  seal. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Halkett, 

"  After  the  marked  attentions  I  paid  Miss  Bertha  Dane 
the  other  evening,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  she  is 
about,  very  shortly,  to  become  my  wife.  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  this  step  will  be  for  my  happiness  as  well  as  hers. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Peter  Dursley." 

As  Mrs.  Halkett  read  this  letter,  which  struck  the  death-blow 
to  all  her  hopes  of  becoming  Lady  Dursley,  she  turned  yellow 
with  jealous  anger. 

**  That  gawk  too  1  That  great,  plain,  freckled,  sandy  moun- 
tain !  To  think  that  he  should  be  such  an  arrant  fool  as  to 
choose  her  instead  of  me !  It  is  enough  to  make  me  break  every 
one  of  the  ten  commandments  ;  I  should  like  to,  and  I  only  wish 
I   could.     Nothing  would   give   me   greater  pleasure  than   to 
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murder  Bertha  and  steal  Sir  Peler*s  heart,  and  make  an  idol  of 
him,  and  fall  down  and  worship  him.  It  is  too  abominably 
trying.  I  thought  that  night  he  dined  with  me  I  had  all  but 
landed  him,  and  now  to  be  cut  out  by  that  prim  fright  I  It  is 
beyond  all  endurance.  I  won't  bear  it ;  she  is  not  his  wife  yet, 
and  if  I  can  help  it,  she  never  shall  be."  * 

Thus  soliloquising,  Mrs.  Halkett  proceeded  to  eat  her  break' 
fast  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  Sir  Peter  that  very  day.  But  as  she 
reflected  that  wretch  of  a  butler  was  sure  to  deny  her  admittance, 
if  possible,  she  decided  to  call  every  day  until  she  succeeded. 

Sir  Peter,  thinking  it  probable  she  would  come  ostensibly  to 
consult  him,  gave  the  'cute  Drummond  a  hint  not  to  admit  her 
on  any  account ;  an  order  Drummond  was  only  too  glad  to 
obey  implicitly.  So,  when  Mrs.  Halkett  arrived  that  afternoon, 
she  was  told  Sir  Peter  was  out. 

The  -next  day  was  Friday,  and  Drummond's  excuse  that  day, 
that  his  master  was  gone  to  a  most  important  consultation,  was 
true.  It  prevented  Sir  Peter  from  going  to  Eastwich  with 
Bertha  and  Chloe  to  see  Paul.  He  dined  with  the  two  girls  that 
evening  on  their  return,  and  learnt  that  Paul  had  appeared  to 
be  in  better  spirits  and  better  health  than  the  previous  week. 

"  Dr.  Crofton  is  attending  him  ;  he  is  to  go  over  twice  next 
week,  Monday  and  Wednesday." 

"  I  shall  see  him  on  Friday ;  we  will  all  three  go  together 
again  as  usual.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  taking  a  few  days' 
holiday,  from  Friday  till  the  Tuesday ;  it  is  Whit  Tuesday,  you 
know.  I  thought  we  might  all  three  go  to  Lyneham  and  stay 
with  Dorothy.  She  can  put  you  both  up,  I  know,  and  I  can  get 
a  bed  at  the  *  Crown.'  She  will  be  delighted  to  have  us,  and  we 
would  drive  into  Eastwich  early  in  the  morning  to  receive  Paul 
on  his  release,  breakfast  there  with  him,  and  come  up  by  the 
first  train." 

"  It  is  a  lovely  plan,  I  should  like  it  of  all  things ;  would  not 
you,  Chloe  ?  "  said  Bertha. 

"  No,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  going  to  visit  Mr.  Dursley  any 
more  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  see  him  again  if  I  can  help  it,"  said 
Chloe. 

**  But,  Chloe  dear,  he  expects  you  next  Friday,  and  you  never 
said  you  were  not  going,"  remonstrated  Bertha. 

8* 
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"  I  shall  write  to  him  between  this  and  then.  My  inability  to 
go  need  not  affect  you  ;  Constance  can  come  and  stay  with  me, 
and  you  can  go  to,Lyneham  with  Sir  Peter,  Bertha  dear,"  said 
Chloe  sadly. 

"  But  why  won't  you  come  ?  "  said  Sir  Peter. 

Chloe  hesitated  and  turned  first  very  red  and  then  very  pale, 
and  then  she  went  up  to  Sir  Peter,  who  was  standing  on  the 
heathrug,  and  putting  one  little  hand  on  his  arm,  looked  up  at 
him  and  said  in  a  low  trembling  voice : 

"  Paul  and  I  must  part ;  I  could  not,"  a  great  sob  accented  the 
"  could,"  "  say  good-bye  to  him  to-day,  that's  why  I  can't  see  him 
again,"  and  then  Chloe  rubbed  her  cheek  in  a  caressing  way 
across  the  back  of  Sir  Peter's  hand,  and  then  darted  to  the  door 
and  disappeared. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  She  does  care  for  him,  her  great  eyes  were 
swimming  with  tears,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  she  'vill  never  forgive  him,  and  never 
marry  him.  She  has  plenty  of  will  and  strength  too,  though 
she  is  so  fragile  and  so  full  of  fun.  If  you  had  seen  her  to-day 
teasing  him,  and  then  dancing  a  Scotch  reel  in  his  room,  you 
would  never  believe  it  was  the  same  Chloe  who  stood  there  just 
now.  I  never  saw  her  in  wilder  spirits  than  she  was  to-day  till 
we  left  the  prison,  and  then  she  scarcely  spoke  all  through  the 
journey  home,"  said  Bertha. 

And  as  Chloe  did  not  come  back,  lover  like  these  two  forgot 
all  about  her,  and  spent  the  evening  choosing  one  of  the  rings 
Sir  Peter  had  had  sent  for  Bertha.  They  had  almost  decided  to 
give  up  the  excursion  to  Eastfolk,  but  before  Sir  Peter  left  Chloe 
reappeared. 

She  had  evidently  been  crying,  for  she  was  as  pale  as  a  lily, 
and  there  were  dark  rings  round  her  black  eyes,  but  she  spoke  as 
if  she  were  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

"  I  have  settled  it  all.  I  have  written  to  Constance,  and  asked 
her  to  come  to  me  from  Friday  next  to  Tuesday,  and  the  letter 
is  posted  ;  so  you  two  can  go  to  Miss  Dursley,  and  be  as  happy 
as  grigs,  while  Constance  and  I  will  breathe  such  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  that  all  London  will  be  infected  by  it,"  said 
Chloe  with  a  bitter  little  smile. 

"Poor  child,"  said  Sir  Peter,  laying  his  hand  on  Chloe's 
shoulder  with  a  sigh,  for  having  suffered  himself  he  pitied  her 
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and  Bertha  felt  no  touch  of  jealousy,  knowing  as  she  did  that 
Sir  Peter's  interest  in  Chloe  was  purely  fraternal. 

Mrs.  Halkett,  however,  still  caused  Bertha  many  anxious 
moments,  not  because  she  thought  Sir  Peter  admired  or  liked 
her,  but  because  she  was  a  clever,  dangerous  woman,  who  would 
no  doubt  do  her  utmost  to  steal  her  lover  from  her.  Bertha 
sincerely  hoped  that  nothing  would  happen  to  prevent  their  visit 
to  Lyneham  ;  she  would  feel  safer  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Mrs. 
Halkett,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  not  answered  Sir  Peter's 
letter  announcing  his  engagement  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her. 

To  the  growing  annoyance  of  Drummond,  Mrs.  Halkett  kept 
her  resolution,  and  in  spite  of  refusals  persisted  in  calling  daily 
to  see  Sir  Peter.  At  last  Drummond  could  bear  it  no  longer ; 
he  had  been  silent  so  far  for  his  master's  sake,  guessing  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  repeated  visits  would  worry  him,  but  on 
Wednesday  at  luncheon,  he  delivered  his  soul  of  its  burden. 

"  If  you  please.  Sir  Peter,  Mrs.  Halkett  has  called  every  day 
since  you  told  me  to  refuse  to  admit  her.  I  have  made  every 
excuse  I  can  think  of,  some  true,  some  untrue ;  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  have  not  the  face  to  go  on  saying  you  are  engaged." 

Sir  Peter  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  he  evinced  many 
little  signs  of  annoyance,  which  Drummond  knew  how  to  inter- 
pret    At  last  he  spoke. 

**  You  can  tell  her  if  she  comes  to-morrow  that  I  am  going  out 
of  town,  and  you  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back.  I  am  going 
to  Eastfolk  with  Miss  Dane  to-morrow  for  a  little  rest  and 
change." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I'll  take  care  you  don't  come  back  again  in  ^ 
hurry,  if  Mrs.  Halkett  inquires." 

Sir  Peter  was  exceedingly  put  out  at  hearing  of  the  dead  set 
this  widow  was  making  at  him,  and  he  decided  to  hurry  on  his 
marriage  with  Bertha  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sir  John  Dane 
had  now  been  dead  just  six  months ;  if  the  wedding  were  very 
quiet — and  Sir  Peter's  own  feeling  in  the  matter  was  the  quieter 
the  better — there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  place 
early  in  June  if  Bertha  would  consent ;  it  was  now  the  second 
week  in  May,  so  Sir  Peter  decided  to  discuss  it  with  Bertha  on 
their  way  to  Eastwich  on  Friday. 

All  had  turned  out  as  they  wished  ;  Constance  arrived  on  Friday 
to  stay  with  Chloe,  the  bait  of  some  May  meetings  in  Exeter 
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Hall  having  attracted  her,  and  Dorothy  wrote  to  say  how  pleased 
she  should  be  to  see  them.  Sir  Peter  had  never  been  so  lover- 
like as  he  was  on  the  journey  to  Elastwich,  and  Bertha,  trembling 
with  happiness,  promised  to  fix  as  early  a  day  in  June  as  possible 
for  her  marriage ;  and  while  Sir  Peter  was  visiting  his  brother, 
she  went  into  the  pity  to  see  about  some  of  her  trousseau.  They 
were  to  go  by  train  to  Lyneham,  where  the  dog- cart  would  meet 
them,  and  Sir  Peter  had  told  Bertha  to  be  on  the  platform  five 
minutes  before  the  train  started. 

She  was  there  in  good  time,  but  there  was  no  Sir  Peter,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  get  into  the  train  just  as  he  arrived,  looking 
very  pale  and  in  a  great  bustle. 

He  had  not  been  looking  well  for  some  days  past,  and  really 
needed  a  rest,  overwork  and  the  worry  Mrs.  Halkett  had  caused 
him  having  told  upon  him,  but  he  looked  so  ill  when  he  rejoined 
Bertha  that  she  was  alarmed. 

To  her  surprise  he  responded  very  coldly  to  her  inquiries,  but 
she  supposed  he  was  like  a  great  many  men,  and  hated  to  be 
thought  ill,  so  she  changed  the  subject  to  Paul  and  asked  for 
him,  but  this  topic  did  not  seem  fraught  with  much  interest  to 
Sir  Peter. 

"  He  does  not  look  fit  for  much,  but  whatever  you  do,  don't 
tell  Dorothy  so,  or  she  will  be  rushing  over  to  see  him,  and 
nothing  would  annoy  him  more,"  he  answered,  and  he  spoke  with 
irritation. 

"Did  he  mention  Chloe?"  said  Bertha,  thinking  something 
must  have  happened  to  annoy  Sir  Peter  since  they  parted,  as 
his  manner  was  so  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  the 
journey  down. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  mentioning  Chloe  since  she  has 
washed  her  hands  of  him  ?  "  replied  her  companion,  and  his  tone 
was  more  irritable  than  before. 

Bertha  began  to  feel  rather  hurt,  for  he  scarcely  looked  at  her, 
and  she  missed  the  tender  manner  to  which  he  had  treated  her 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  She  racked  her  brains  to  think 
how  she  could  perchance  have  offended  him,  but  her  conscience 
would  not  accuse  her  of  any  offence  ;  so  she  began  to  wonder  if 
this  were  the  beginning  of  a  lover's  quarrel ;  she  had  never  had 
a  lover  before,  but  she  had  heard  lovers  frequently  quarrelled  for 
the  pleaisure  of  making  friends  again. 
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Did  Sir  Peter  desire  this  pleasure  ? 

There  were  several  stops  on  the  way  to  Lyneham,  and  at  each 
station  Sir  Peter  fumed  at  the  delay  and  appeared  to  be  most, 
anxious  to  reach  their  destination ;  Bertha,  finding  her  efforts 
at  conversation  were  not  happy,  relapsed  into  silence,  and  was 
as  glad  as  Sir  Peter  when  they  got  to  Lyneham. 

•*  What  the  dickens  have  they  sent  a  wagonette  instead  of  the 
dog-cart  for  ?  "  asked  Sir  Peter  of  James,  who  met  them. 

"  The  dog-cart  is  not  mended  yet,  Sir  Peter ;  it  was  broken 
when  Dr.  Crofton  let  the  bay  down." 

Now  Sir  Peter  had  told  Bertha  in  the  train  he  did  not  know 
what  traps  Paul  kept,  so  she  was  surprised  at  the  question,  but 
she  was  still  more  surprised  at  his  next  remark  after  he  had  put 
her  into  the  wagonette. 

"  I  will  walk  up,  and  will  you  ask  Dorothy  to  get  the  children 
out  of  the  way  before  I  arrive  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  a 
touch  of  influenza ;  I  feel  ill  and  will  go  to  my  room  as  soon  as  I 
get  there." 

"  1  am  so  sorry,"  said  Bertha,  regretting  that  she  had  thought 
him  cross  when  he  was  evidently  ill,  and  she  drove  ofT  feeling 
how  very  short-lived  earthly  happiness  was. 

An  hour  or  two  ago  and  she  was,  she  believed,  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  ;  now  Sir  Peter's  changed  manner  and  his 
illness  made  her  feel  miserable. 

Dorothy's  hearty  welcome  and  the  gladness  which  somehow 
always  surrounded  her  like  a  halo,  cheered  Bertha,  and  she  was 
soon  assured  that  if  it  were  influenza  Sir  Peter  would  be  well 
looked  after  with  Dorothy  to  nurse  him  and  Dr.  Crofton  to 
attend  him.  The  children  were  whisked  ofT  into  the  nursery 
with  Miss  Sanders,  and  only  Dorothy  was  present  when,  her 
brother  arrived.  Bertha  having  gone  upstairs  to  undress  before 
tea. 

When  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-room  she  found  Dorothy 
alone,  and  was  informed  that  Sir  Peter  had  gone  straight  to  bed 
as  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  keep  up  any  longer. 

"  It  is  such  a  sudden  attack ;  he  has  not  been  feeling  very  well 
for  some  days,  but  he  was  in  excellent  spirits  on  the  journey ; 
it  has  all  come  on  since  he  went  to  the  prison,"  said  poor  Bertha, 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"  Influenza  always  comes  suddenly,  you  know,  dear.    Perhaps 
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he  will  be  better  to-morrow ;  if  not,  he  is  very  anxious  that  you 
and  Nona  should  go  to  Bilney;  he  is  so  afraid  either  of  you 
should  catch  it/'  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do ;  I  only  wish  he  had  not  got  it.  Don't 
send  me  away,  Miss  Dursley,  please ;  I  should  so  like  to  stop  and 
nurse  him,"  said  Bertha,  now  fairly  sobbing. 

"  You  poor  girl,  how  dare  you  call  me  Miss  Dursley !  You 
don't  call  Augusta  Miss  Dane,  do  you?  Now  listen  to  me, 
dear.  Peter  is  evidently  ill,  and  it  is  most  important  to  get 
him  well  enough  to  return  on  Tuesday.  If  you  and  Nona  are 
here  he  will  work  himself  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  you 
both,  so,  if  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  take  Nona, 
who,  by  the  way,  would  not  go  with  any  one  else,  except  me, 
to  Bilney  to-morrow,"  said  Dorothy,  fondling  Bertha  as  she 
spoke. 

**  I  will  if  Peter  wishes  it,"  said  Bertha. 

"  He  does.  We  will  all  meet  at  Eastwich  on  Tuesday. 
Peter  will  be  better  by  then,  I  hope  and  think,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  trust  so.  I  want  to  ask  him  something.  If  I  write  to 
him  will  you  give  him  the  letter  ?  **  said  Bertha,  who,  thinking 
she  had  been  hard  on  Sir  Peter  in  the  train,  when  he  was 
evidently  ill,  wanted  to  tell  him  so. 

She  wrote  her  letter,  the  first  love-letter  she  had  ever  wiitten, 
a  pretty,  touching  little  note  it  was,  too,  full  of  love  and  con- 
trition, and  she  hoped  Sir  Peter  would  answer  it  before  night. 

To  her  intense  disappointment,  all  the  notice  he  took  of  it 
was  to  send  a  message  to  say  he  dared  not  write  to  her  for 
fear  of  infection,  but  the  answer  was  it  was  all  right. 

And  Bertha  went  to  bed  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  night  weeping  and  wondering  what  could 
possibly  have  wrought  such  a  change  in  Sir  Peter,  who  had 
been  hitherto  the  most  courteous  of  lovers. 

Had  she  offended  him,  or  was  he  delirious?  Or  was  it 
possible  he  cared  for  that  dreadful  Mrs.  Halkett  ? 

It  must  be  one  of  these  three  things,  at  least  Bertha's  imagi- 
nation was  not  strong  enough  to  conceive  a  fourth  cause,  so 
she  spent  the  night  lamenting  in  turn  each  of  the  above  possible 
causes  of  Sir  Peter's  conduct,  which  certainly  was  rather  un- 
accountable. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POT-POURRI. 

Dr.  Crofton'S  quarrel  with  Miss  Dursley  took  place  on  the 
day  Bertha  accepted  Sir  Peter  ;  the  position  when  they  sepa- 
rated after  it  was,  that  they  refused  to  speak  to  each  other  until, 
in  her  case,  he  had  apologized,  and,  in  his  case,  until  she  had 
done  so.  If  each  held  to  this  the  Greek  Calends  would 
necessarily  arrive  before  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day,  which  was  a  Tuesday,  and 
for  the  following  days  until  Friday,  solemn  silence,  severe  as  in  a 
Trappist  monastery,  was  observed  between  these  two  very 
ridiculous  people.  They  both  rather  liked  the  situation  at  first, 
and  were  equally  curious  to  know  who  would  yield  first,  but  by 
Friday  Dr.  Crofton  grew  rather  tired  of  it ;  he  was  not  really 
offended.  After  all  Dorothy  had  only  done  what  he  had  asked 
her  to  do.  If  she  had  lost  her  temper  in  doing  so  it  was 
because  she  was  only  a  woman,  not  an  angel.  He  wanted  to  be 
friends  again  ;  he  did  not  want  to  apologize,  though,  and  he  did 
not  mean  to  do  so,  but  he  thought  if  he  made  the  first  advance 
Dorothy  was  such  a  sweet-tempered  woman  she  would  be  sure 
to  meet  him  half-way.  He  found,  however,  he  was  very  much 
mistaken.  Dorothy  intended  to  have  her  pound  of  flesh ;  it 
was  in  the  bond,  and  she  meant  to  exact  it. 

He  had  to  go  to  Eastwich  Gaol  to  see  Paul  on  Friday,  so  in 
the  hope  of  adjusting  his  little  difference  with  Miss  Dursley 
comfortably  before  starting  he  went  to  the  conservatory,  where 
she  was  engaged  in  spreading  some  Mar^chal  Niel  rose  leaves  to 
dry  for  pot-pourri. 

"  I  shall  not  be  home  to  luncheon  to-day,"  he  remarked. 

Dorothy  picked  up  a  handful  of  yellow  petals  and  rained  them 
down  on  to  a  large  tray  in  a  slow  shower,  but  never  a  word  said 
she. 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  there,  tall,  fair,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  full  of  health,  and  joy  and  gladness,  and  if  he  were  not  very 
much  mistaken,  with  a  very  large  place  in  her  heart  sacred  to 
him,  and  he  longed  to  seize  her  in  his  arms  and  make  her 
promise  to  be  his  wife  and  bear  with  his  many  infirmities,  as  he 
believed  she  could  arid  would.   ' 
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"  Dorothy  I  "  he  said,  as  a  second  shower  of  rose-leaves  fell  from 
her  fingers. 

Dorothy  flushed  crimson,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  looking  him  full  in  the  face  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the 
door  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen. 

"Confound  it,"  growled  Crofton,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  conservatory  in  a  fury. 

"  ril  pay  her  out  for  this,  one  of  these  days,  or  my  name  is  not 
Michael  Crofton.  Means  to  have  her  pound  of  flesh,  does  she  ? 
By  heaven,  she'll  be  rather  surprised  if  I  give  it  to  her.  You 
don't  have  it  just  yet,  my  lady.  Til  punish  you  well  for  this,  I 
promise  you,"  muttered  Dr.  Crofton  to  himself,  as  he  went  to 
the  surgery. 

There  the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was  Fly,  lying  face- 
foremost  on  the  counter,  his  heels  in  the  air,  a  basin  full  of 
soapsuds  on  a  chair  in  front  of  him,  from  which  he  was  blowing 
bubbles  with  one  of  Paul's  pipes.  To  seize  the  astonished  Fly  by 
his  trousers  and  deposit  him  on  the  floor  was  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  to  administer  a  good  shaking  and  a  final  box  on  each 
ear  took  rather  longer,  but  the  operation  considerably  relieved 
Crofton's  feelings. 

The  effect  on  Fly  was  less  soothing. 

"Where  are  my  boots,  sir?"  demanded  the  doctor,  as  he 
released  his  victim. 

"  Where  do  you  get  summons  for  assault  from  ?  I  mean  to 
have  one,  I  can  tell  yer,  and  I  mean  to  leave  this  here  bloomin' 
place,  which  ain't  the  same  since  my  master  went  away.  And  if 
you  wsnt  your  boots,  James  can  get  'em  and  clean  'em.  I  am 
a-going  to  tell  Miss  Dursley  of  the  way  I  have  been  treated  in 
this  here  surgery,  which  I  hate  the  sight  of  now  the  best  master 
as  ever  breathed  was  took.  She'll  learn  you  to  bully  me,"  said 
Fly,  ending  with  a  howl. 

"Get  along,  sir,  get  along.  Now,  James,  come  here,"  said 
Crofton,  inwardly  rather  ashamed  of  having  vented  his  anger  on 
Fly. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Dursley  had  been  indulging  in  a  fit  of 
laughter,  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene  she  had  just  been  acting 
in,  and  was  seated  on  some  steps,  holding  her  side,  when  Fly  put 
in  an  appearance. 

**  If  you  please,  ma^am,  1  wish  to  leave  this  day  week,  and  I 
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hope  you'll  soon  find  another  boy  as  understands  our  profession 
as  well  as  I  do." 

The  dignity  with  which  Fly,  who  was  standing  "  at  attention," 
with  his  feet  in  the  first  position,  made  this  remark  sent  Miss 
Dursley  into  another  peal  of  laughter. 

*'It  ain't  no  laughing  matter,  and  if  you  please,  I  want  a 
summons  for  assault  against  Dr.  Crofton." 

"  Good  gracious,  Fly !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•'  He  have  been  bullying  me,  boxing  my  ears  and  assaulting 
me,  and  Til  have  the  law  of  him.  He  ain't  my  master ;  if  he  was 
he  had  have  known  better.  James  ain't  going  to  stop  ; .  he  has 
had  almost  enough." 

**  I  am  afraid,  Fly,  you  have  been  impertinent  to  Dr.  Crofton  ; 
if  sO|  your  master  will  be  very  sorry  and  very  angry  when  he 
hears  of  it  Now  tell  me  exactly  what  has  happened,"  said 
Dorothy,  guessing  that  Fly  had  been  suffering  the  punishment 
of  her  sins  against  Dr.  Crofton. 

Fly  made  a  full  confession,  being  rather  proud  of  his 
impertinence;  and  Dorothy  so  improved  the  occasion  that 
at  the  end  of  the  interview  Fly's  notice  was  retracted, 
and  he  had  undertaken  to  apologize  to  Dr.  Crofton  on  his 
return. 

Dorothy  had  had  a  few  lines  from  Paul  that  morning,  telling 
her  he  had  not  been  very  well,  and  was  expecting  Crofton 
instead  of  Sir  Peter  that  day  to  see  him,  and  as  she  was  most 
anxious  to  know  how  he  was,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  break 
the  ice  when  Dr.  Crofton  came  back,  and  ask  him  how  he  found 
Paul. 

She  began  to  think  she  had  been  rather  severe  on  the  little 
man  that  morning ;  he  had  made  the  first  advance  and  she  had 
repulsed  him ;  it  certainly  behoved  her  to  make  the  next,  so  on 
Dr.  Crofton's  return  she  went  to  the  surgery  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"  How  did  you  find  my  brother?  "  she  asked  when,  in  answer 
to  Dr.  Crofton's  command  to  come  in,  she  walked  into  the  for- 
bidden quarters. 

Dr.  Crofton  was  dispensing  some  medicine,  but  he  neither 
answered  nor  looked  round,  but  holding  the  measuring  glass  and 
bottle  up  to  the  light,  carefully  poured  out  the  required  quantity 
of  the  drug  he  was  using. 
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"  Dr.  Crofton,"  said  Dorothy,  feeling  very  angry  at  his 
rudeness. 

Dr.  Crofton  put  down  the  bottle  and  glass,  and  turning  round, 
pointed  with  one  finger  to  the  surgery  door,  just  as  Dorothy  had 
done  in  the  morning  in  the  conservatory.  Cross  as  she  felt,  he 
mimicked  her  so  exactly  and  looked  so  absurd  that  she  could 
not  help  smiling  as  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  meekly  obeyed 
the  gesture. 

"  I  suppose  it  serves  me  right,  but  oh !  how  irritating  it  is, 
when  I  do  so  want  to  know  how  Paul  is.  He  really  is  a  cruel, 
odious,  tyrannical,  obstinate,  bad-tempered  little  man,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  1  really  and  truly  like  him  exceedingly," 
thought  Dorothy  as  she  returned  to  the  drawing  room.  She  was 
not  aware  how  much  she  did  care  for  him,  for  anxious  as  she 
was  about  Paul,  it  was  Crofton  and  not  her  brother  of  whom  she 
was  thinking,  when  a  little  later  Fly  appeared  with  a  note  from 
the  surgery.  It  was  a  few  lines  from  Paul  scribbled  on  half  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  twisted  into  a  note.  **  I  am  better.  Don't 
fret  about  me." 

"  Did  Dr.  Crofton  give  you  any  message.  Fly  ?"  said  Dorothy. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  he  gave  me  half-a-crown  for  myself  when  I 
begged  his  pardon." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  would  give  me  if  I  were  to  do  the  same," 
thought  Dorothy. 

But  she  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind  ;  the 
more  she  thought  of  Dr.  Crofton's  conduct,  the  more  angry  she 
felt  with  him  for  daring  to  order  her  out  of  a  room  in  her  own 
house  and  refusing  to  answer  a  question.  True,  she  had  treated 
him  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  but  then,  as  with  true  feminine 
logic  she  argued,  that  was  a  totally  different  matter.  "  What  was 
sauce  for  the  goose  was  not  sauce  for  the  gander."  And  until  he 
apologized  for  his  behaviour  nothing  should  induce  her  to  speak 
to  him.  Time  went  on  and  Monday  morning  arrived,  and  with 
it  a  letter  from  Sir  Peter,  saying  that  he  and  Bertha  would  like 
to  spend  Whitsuntide  at  what  he  still  loved  to  call  "  home,"  and 
still  Dr.  Crofton  and  Miss  Dursley  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
She  took  occasion  to  let  him  know  of  her  intended  guests  by 
telling  Nona  at  luncheon  that  her  father  and  Miss  Dane  were 
coming  the  following  Friday.  That  afternoon  Dr.  Crofton  went 
to  Elastwich  to  see  Paul,  whom  he  found  not  so  well,  and,  not 
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wanting  to  tell  Dorothy  of  his  visit,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  he 
would  keep  up  the  quarrel  a  little  longer. 

He  meant  to  make  it  up  before  Sir  Peter  and  Miss  Dane 
arrived ;  he  was  tired  of  it.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  her,  and,  after  all,  for  two  middle-aged 
people  to  quarrel  in  this  fashion  was  very  absurd.  It  behoved 
him  as  the  elder,  the  wiser  and  the  superior  of  the  two  to  put  an 
end  to  it ;  they  could  not  behave  in  this  ridiculous  way  before 
Sir  Peter  and  Miss  Dane. 

Dorothy  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  but  she  did  not 
see  her  way  to  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  ;  she  was  determined 
not  to  make  any  more  advances  and  she  did  not  believe  Dr. 
Crofton  would.  However,  on  Wednesday  morning,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  start  on  a  long  round,  having  to  go  to  Eastwich 
again  to  see  Paul,  Dr.  Crofton  went  in  search  of  Miss  Dursley, 
telling  Fly  to  call  him  by  ringing  the  hand-bell  directly  the  trap 
was  at  the  door. 

Dorothy  was  again  in  the  Conservatory,  watering  her  plants, 
this  time,  when  he  walked  straight  up  to  her  and  said  : 

"  I  have  behaved  abominably  to  you  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  you 
sweetest  of  women." 

*'  Yes,  I  think  you  have,  but  Til  be  magnanimous  and  forgive 
you,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  No,  you  won't  forgive  me  in  that  cold-blooded  fashion. 
That's  the  bell  for  me  ;  I  must  go.  You  wait  till  I  come  back, 
and  then  we  will  have  it  out  properly,  and  if  you  don't  repent  of 
having  triumphed  over  me  this  morning,  Dorothy  Dursley,  my 
name  is  not  Michael  Crofton." 

He  rushed  off  as  he  said  this,  but  he  heard  Dorothy  call  after 
him: 

"  Ah  1  you  had  better  go  before  we  quarrel  again,"  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  quarrelling  in  her  voice,  and  Dr.  Crofton  was  a 
supremely  happy  man  that  day. 

Certain  philosophers  and  theologians  have  thought  that  origin- 
ally both  sexes  were  contained  in  one  body ;  that  Eve  was  taken 
out  of  Adam,  and  ever  since  the  separation  of  the  sexes  there 
has  remained  a  masculine  element  in  every  woman  and  a  feminine 
element  in  every  man.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  in 
Heaven,  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
the  lost  element  will  be  restored  in  every  risen  body;  but  be  that 
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as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  true  that  every  woman  has  a  touch  of 
the  old  Adam  in  her  composition  ;  every  man  owes  something  to 
Eve. 

It  was  this  masculine  element  in  Dorothy  Dursley,  than  whom 
a  more  womanly  woman  never  existed,  that  attracted  Dr.  Crofton, 
for  it  was  the  complement  of  his  own  nature ;  she  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  him.  He  lacked  the  robust  strength  and  vigour, 
and  the  gladness  which  usually  accompanies  good  health,  which 
were  her  chief  characteristics,  and  it  was  these  qualities  in  her 
which  attracted  him,  and  made  him  happy  in  her  presence.  If 
he  could  win  her  for  his  wife,  if  they  two  could  become  one  flesh, 
then  his  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full.  He  loved  her,  not  with 
th?  romantic  ardour  of  youth  and  first  love,  but  with  the  far 
stronger  and  deeper  passion  of  mature  manhood  ;  her  health,  her 
strength,  her  gladness,  her  laugh,  her  good  temper,  were  no  less 
a  joy  to  him  than  her  sweet  womanliness,  her  dear  inconsistencies, 
her  feminine  weaknesses,  her  variable  moods.  If  apparently 
he  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess,  as  men  are  apt  to  worship  the 
women  they  love,  he  was  quite  aware  that  in  reality  he  was  the 
god,  and  he  meant  to  keep  his  place,  knowing  that  to  dethrone 
himself  would  only  be  to  lose  her  love. 

And  so,  though  he  had  humbled  himself  to  her,  it  was  only  to 
exalt  himself  later  on,  for  Dorothy  was  too  true  a  woman  to  care 
for  a  man  who  was  not  her  master  as  well  as  her  slave  ;  and  the 
divining  power  of  love  taught  Crofton  this.  He  knew  Dorothy 
loved  him  better  when  he  ordered  her  to  leave  the  surgery  than 
she  did  when  he  apologized  for  doing  so.  She  had  obeyed  so 
meekly,  and,  as  he  shrewdly  suspected,  had  experienced  such 
sweetness  in  obeying. 

How  diflferently  he  had  felt  and  behaved  when  she  had  shown 
him  the  door  in  the  conservatory ;  true,  he  went  away  when 
bidden,  but  what  a  rage  he  was  in,  and  with  what  a  bad  grace 
had  he  yielded.  There  was  that  little  scene,  which  Dorothy 
appeared  to  have  forgotten,  to  be  squared  yet ;  it  was  very  fresh 
in  his  mind  still,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  passing  it  over  in 
silence,  though  it  might  be  some  time  before  he  alluded  to  it. 
And  as  he  went  his  rounds  that  day,  he  was  longing  to  get  back 
to  her ;  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  to  her  if  he  could  help,  it 
just  yet,  because  they  could  not  continue  to  live  in  the  same 
house  if  they  were  formally  engaged ;  and  he  did  not  want  to 
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be  left  to  Miss  Sanders's  housekeeping  powers,  at  any  rate  not 
for  the  present.  He  did  mean,  however,  to  leave  her  in  no 
doubt  as  to  what  bis  ultimate  intentions  were,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  time,  as  he  was  travelling  from  house  to  house,  was 
occupied  in  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  her  in  the  evening. 

Meanwhile,  Dorothy  was  in  a  very  restless  mood,  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  her,  as  she  went  about  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  Sir  Peter  and  Bertha,  and  listening  for  the  return 
of  the  doctor,  for  hours  before  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his 
coming  back.  It  was  one  of  the  longest  days  she  ever  passed 
in  her  life,  and  never  before  had  Miss  Sanders  seemed  so  inanely 
stupid  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Dorothy  could  resist  snapping 
at  her  when  she  would  recur  to  the  one  topic  her  mind  seemed 
capable  that  day  of  grasping,  the  advisability  of  administering 
senna-tea  to  little  Paul  and  Nona. 

Didn't  Miss  Dursley  think  the  children's  blood  wanted  puri- 
fying in  the  spring  > 

Dorothy  answered  at  random,  as  she  thought  not  of  senna-tea 
and  its  medicinal  properties,  but  of  love  and  its  purifying  power, 
and  of  the  one  man  in  the  world  who  seemed  made  to  satisfy 
every  desire  of  her  heart. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Miss  Dursley  was  becoming  a  prey  to 
endless  fears  lest  some  accident  had  happened  to  Crofton,  Miss 
Sanders  sought  her  to  say  in  other  words  Nona's  sweet  reason- 
ableness had  induced  her  to  partake  of  the  nauseous  cup,  but 
little  Paul  obstinately  declined  to  taste  it :  would  Miss  Dursley 
kindly  come  and  insist  upon  Paul  drinking  it?  Luckily  for 
little  Paul,  at  that  moment  Dorothy's  quick  ears  detected  wheels 
entering  the  stable-yard,  and  she  immediately  decreed  that  little 
Paul  might  do  as  he  pleased  and  must  not  be  coerced,  and 
suggested  that  watercress  and  apricot  jam  for  his  tea  would  be 
quite  as  beneficial  as  medicine,  and  far  more  palatable  than  senna. 
Whereupon  Miss  Sanders  feebly  hoped  Sir  Peter  would  pre- 
scribe for  his  son  on  Friday,  and  Miss  Dursley  sat  wondering 
what  would  happen  when  she  and  Dr.  Crofton  again  found 
themselves  together  without  any  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

BERTHA  IS  TROUBLED. 

Chloe's  last  visit  to  Mr.  Dursley  was  on  the  Friday  before  that 
on  which  Sir  Peter  and  Bertha  went  down  to  Eastwich  together  ; 
on  that  occasion  she  had  been  in  the  wildest  spirits,  but  her 
spirits  were  no  true  index  to  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  Often 
when  Chloe  felt  saddest  she  was  outwardly  in  one  of  her 
maddest  moods,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  feeling  par- 
ticularly happy,  which  at  this  period  of  her  life  was  very  seldom, 
she  was  generally  calm  and  quiet. 

The  wild  merriment  of  a  stormy  sea  is  no  indication  of  the 
joy  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  it,  probably  they  are  happier  when 
its  surface  is  calm  and  smooth.  So  Chloe,  who  was  made  up  of 
contrasts,  was  not  necessarily  happy  when  she  danced  and 
laughed  in  Paul  Dursley *s  cell  like  some  sprite ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  lajnghed  that  she  might  not  cry,  and  she  danced  because 
to  sit  still  while  sufiFering,  as  she  was  suffering  that  day,  knowing, 
as  she  did  then,  it  was  almost  the  last  time  she  should  see  Paul, 
was  impossible  to  her. 

When  she  left,  she  decided  it  was  actually  the  last  time  ;  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  since  it  would  be 
good-bye  for  ever  to  any  real  friendship  between  them,  so  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  see  him  again,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  Mr.  Dursley  received  the  following  letter  from  her. 

"  Sunday  evening. 
"  I  always  feel  melancholy  on  Sunday  evening,  perhaps 
that  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  now.     I  can't  come  and  see  you 
again  ;  I  prefer  to  write.     Good-bye  for  ever,  Paul. 

"  Chloe." 

It  was  only  a  few  lines,  but  pages  would  not  have  made 
Dursley  feel  so  sure  she  meant  what  she  said  as  this  short  note. 
She  entered  into  no  reasons  for  her  conduct;  there  was  no 
need  ;  he  knew  as  well  as  she  did  why  they  could  never  be 
anything  more  than  hopeless  lovers  to  each  other.  They  were 
lovers  still,  even  Chloe  never  pretended  that  she  had  ceased  to 
care  for  him  ;  on  the  contrary  all  her  conduct  during  the  time  of 
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his  imprisonment,  if  it  pointed  to  an}^ing,  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  she  cared  very  much  for  him. 

If  Paul  Dursley  could  have  seen  her  tossing  on  her  pillow  at 
night,  and  heard  her  piteous  little  cries  of,  "  Oh !  Paul !  my  love  I 
my  lost  love  1 "  he  would  not  have  had  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
the  state  of  her  feelings  for  him ;  perhaps  had  he  known  this  he 
would  have  trusted  her  with  the  secret  that  concerned  Sir  Peter 
so  nearly,  but  he  dared  not  risk  telling  her  this  unless  he  was 
sure  that  his  own  supposed  carelessness  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
their  union  ;  and  even  if  he  knew  that  for  a  fact,  unless  he  was 
also  certain  that  Chloe  would  keep  the  secret  inviolably,  he 
dared  not  divulge  it. 

On  the  morning  after  Constance's  arrival,  Chloe  received  an 
answer  to  her  letter,  but  the  post-mark  was  Lyneham,  not 
Eastwich,  so  she  concluded  Paul  must  have  given  it  to  Sir  Peter 
to  post,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  it  till  he  reached  Lyneham. 

As  she  was  puzzling  over  this,  before  breaking  the  seal, 
Constance  came  down  in  one  of  her  most  objectionable  fits  of 
optimism.  It  was  a  cold  grey  day,  very  unlike  the  traditional 
month  of  May,  and  Constance's  first  duty  was  to  make  the  best 
of  the  weather. 

"  It  is  a  little  chilly  for  May,  isn't  it,  and  just  a  trifle  less  bright 
than  in  the  country,  but  no  doubt  the  slight  check  to  vegetation 
will  be  most  beneficial  later  on  ;  and  the  grey  sky  is  only  what 
one  expects  in  London  ;  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  town  in  this  month,  don't  you  think  so,  Chloe  ?  " 

Chloe  was  thinking  of  the  letter  she  was  reading,  and  wonder 
ing  why  it  was  dated  Lyneham  inside :  was  it  a  mistake  ? 

*'  Lyneham,  Friday  evening. 
"  Good-bye,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  you  sweetest,  and 
dearest,  and  most  unjust  of  women.  Good-bye  to  you,  good-bye 
to  happiness  ;  there  remains  success  to  live  for.  No  doubt  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  I  am  going  to  set  up  in  London  as  a 
surgeon  ;  it  will  also  be  a  relief  to  you  to  know  that  I  shall  never 
dispense  any  medicine  again.  Chloe !  my  little  Chlpe  I  one  day 
you  will  repent  having  wrecked  my  life,  and  God  grant  it  may 
not  be  your  life  also. 

"  Yours  only,  whether  you  will  or  no, 

"  Paul  Dursley." 
9 
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**  How  delicious  London  bread  is :  shall  I  give  you  some,  Chloe  ? 
I  won't  eat  quite  all  the  loaf."  said  the  sprightly  Constance. 

"  Please ;  life  is  so  brimful  of  happiness,  it  is  a  pity  to  forego 
any  of  its  pleasures,  even  such  carnal  delights  as  eating  and 
drinking,"  said  Chloe,  and  Constance  did  not  notice  the  bitterness 
in  her  tone. 

"  How  delightful  it  will  be  to-day.  We  shall  be  able  to  go  to 
two  meetings ;  it  will  be  rather  a  rush  between  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  but  that  only  gives  a  zest  to  it,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Constance,  I  really  can't  go  to  meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall ;  you  can  get  some  of  the  cousins  to  go  with  you,  though. 
Besides,  I  expect  Mrs.  Malcolmson  to  tea  this  afternoon,  and  I 
must  practise  my  violin  all  this  evening,"  said  Chloe, 

Since  Paul  was  going  to  give  his  life  up  to  his  profession 
henceforth,  she  determined  to  give  hers  up  to  music,  and  in  any 
case  Exeter  Hall  meetings  were  not  in  Chloe's  line. 

Constance,  however,  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  to  gush 
about  the  delightful  treat  she  anticipated,  and  the  beneficence 
of  Providence  in  permitting  her  to  enjoy  such  privileges  as 
listening  to  the  squabbles  of  certain  narrow-minded  sects  for  three 
mortal  hours  at  a  stretch.  On  Sunday  Constance  indulged  in  a 
wild  course  of  spiritual  dissipation.  In  the  morning  she  attended 
a  High  Ritualistic  church,  where  she  was  certainly  entertained, 
but  also  shocked ;  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  hear  a  celebrated, 
but  most  unorthodox  Broad  Churchman,  where  she  was  startled  ; 
and  in  the  evening  she  was  much  edified  by  the  discourse  of  a 
Low  Churchman,  who  had  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Ritualists 
and  the  Broad  Church  party  to  their  own  place,  which  happened 
to  be  the  same  as  Judas's. 

Fortified  by  her  devotions  on  Sunday,  Constance  started  forth 
in  high  glee  on  Monday  to  more  meetings,  and  was  charmed  to 
hear  from  Augusta  on  Tuesday  that  she  was  not  to  return  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  as  Bertha  intended  to  remain  at  Bilney  till 
then.  Sir  Peter's  influenza  was  the  given  cause  for  this  change 
in  Bertha's  plans,  and  instead  of  sympathizing  with  him  and 
Bertha,  whom  Augusta  described  as  most  unhappy,  Constance 
enlarged  upon  the  advantage  Sir  Peter  enjoyed  in  being  ill  at 
Lyneham,  where  Dorothy  could  nurse  him.  "  It  seemed  quite 
providential,"  she  remarked. 

"  Providential  and  disagreeable  are  synonymous  terms   with 
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you,  Constance/'  said   Chloe,  who  was  much  disappointed  at 
Bertha's  postponed  return. 

While  Constance  was  thus  holding,  what  she  considered,  the 
bright  side  of  the  web  of  life  up  for  Chloe's  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion, Augusta  was  irritating  poor  Bertha  in  an  equally  annojdng, 
though  different  manner.  On  Saturday  morning,  Sir  Peter  sent 
word  by  Dorothy  that  he  was  no  better,  and  he  hoped  Bertha 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  Nona  to  Bilney  for  a  few  days* 
He  still  intended  to  return  to  London  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
would  look  out  for  Bertha  at  Eastwich  Station. 

"Did  he  send  any  answer  to  my  note?"  said  poor  Bertha, 
gulping  down  her  tears. 

**  Yes,  he  said  it  was  all  right ;  he  did  not  write  for  fear  of 
infection,"  said  Miss  Dursley. 

A  suppressed,  impatient  murmur  from  Dr,  Crofton  greeted  this 
remark,  after  which  he  ignored  Miss  Dursley  in  a  marked 
manner,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  Bertha,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  sympathize. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me.  Miss  Dane,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  drive  you  and  Nona  to  Bilney  this  morning,"  he  said  at  the 
end  of  breakfast  Bertha  accepted  the  offer,  and  during  the 
journey  begged  him  to  tell  her  if  he  thought  Sir  Peter  was  in 
any  danger. 

"If  he  is  it  is  his  own  fault  and  his  sister's  obstinacy  in 
refusing  to  let  me  see  him  and  prescribe  for  him.  He  ought 
to  have  advice,  if  he  is  so  ill  that  you  and  Nona  have  to  be 
sent  away  for  fear  of  infection." 

"  And  won't  he  see  you  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  told  Miss  Dursley  pretty  plainly  what  a  risk 
she  is  running  in  taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  all  she  did  was  to  laugh  in  my  face,"  and  Dr. 
Crofton  gave  the  horse  he  was  driving  an  unnecessary  cut  with 
the  whip  at  the  recollection  of  that  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  known.  I  would  have  implored  them  to 
let  him  see  you.     I  do  hope  it  is  not  serious,"  said  poor  Bertha. 

*•  I  don't  believe  it  is.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  don't 
think  it  is  influenza  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is,  then  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  answered  Crofton,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Bertha,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  about  Sir  Peter,  had  been  much 

9* 
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interested  in  the  relations  between  Crofton  and  Dorothy,  which 
puzzled  her  very  much.  On  her  arrival  and  all  the  evening 
they  had  been  on  such  good  terms  with  each  other  that  she 
suspected  there  was  an  understanding,  if  not  an  engagement, 
between  them,  and  Dorothy's  evident  pleasure  in  discussing 
Dr.  Crofton  confirmed  this  impression,  but  this  morning  Bertha 
thought  she  must  be  mistaken,  or  else  they  must  have  had  a 
quarrel 

Dr.  Crofton's  opinion  of  Sir  Peter's  illness,  however,  drove  all 
other  thoughts  out  of  her  mind.  Did  he  suspect,  as  she  began 
to  fear,  that  Sir  Peter  did  not  care  for  her  ?  What  was  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  change  in  her  fiance's  manner  ?  Had 
he  sent  her  away  merely  to  get  rid  of  her,  or  was  he  really  afraid 
of  infection  for  her  ?  Bertha  tortured  herself  with  these  questions ; 
the  only  solution  to  the  enigma  of  this  sudden  change  in  Sir 
Peter's  manner  was  that  he  did  not  love  her ;  she  had  not 
sufficient  imagination  to  conceive  any  other  answer  to  the  riddle. 

Augusta  was  not  an  encouraging  companion  at  such  a  crisis, 
for,  although  she  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  it  was 
evident  she  thought  Sir  Peter  repented  of  having  engaged 
himself  to  Bertha,  and  secretly  thought  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  have  proposed  to  herself  instead. 

"  He  does  not  seem  a  very  attentive  lover,  and  how  strange 
to  send  you  home.  I  suppose  Nona  is  the  person  he  was  really 
thinking  of;  he  seems  to  worship  her.  I  must  say  if  he  sacri- 
fices you  to  her  before  marriage  I  don't  envy  you,  Bertha  dear," 
said  Augusta  most  untruly,  for  she  envied  poor  Bertha  exceed- 
ingly, and  was  secretly  rejoicing  at  Sir  Peter's  cavalier  treatment 
of  her. 

For  three  days  and  nights  Bertha  silently  suffered  the  keenest 
pain  she  had  ever  known  ;  she  was  a  good  girl  and  did  her 
utmost  to  bear  it  patiently.  She  tried  to  think  it  was  all 
arranged  by  Almighty  God  for  her  good,  and  told  herself  she 
ought  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  happiness  she  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve.  And  then  she  made  up  her  mind  to  write  and  release 
Sir  Peter  from  his  engagement.  She  would  wait  until  he  got 
home  before  she  did  so,  and  would  merely  send  a  line  to  him  to 
Lyneham  telling  him  she  meant  to  stay  at  Bilney  for  the  present, 
and  that  therefore  he  need  not  expect  her  to  return  to  London 
with  him  on  Tuesday  morning. 
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Dorothy  kept  her  promise  and  sent  bulletins  each  day  of  Sir 
Peter's  health.  But,  although  these  messages  relieved  Bertha's 
anxiety  in  one  way  they  added  to  it  in  another,  for  the  fact  that 
he  improved  directly  after  Bertha  and  Nona  left  only  convinced 
her  she  had  rightly  guessed  the  meaning  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Dursley  was  to  be  released  at  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  the  train  by  which  Sir  Peter  was  to  return  to  town 
left  Eastwich  at  ten ;  it  was  his  hospital  day,  and  Bertha  knew 
he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  be  back  in  London  before  two 
o'clock,  at  which  time  he  was  due.  The  next  train  did  not  leave 
Eastwich  till  twelve,  and  did  not  get  to  London  till  nearly  four, 
so  Bertha  felt  sure  Sir  Peter  would  go  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  if 
he  went  at  all  that  day. 

Bertha  was  mistaken. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast  on  Tuesday  morning  looking  so 
pale  and  worn  that  even  Augusta  had  some  pity  on  her  and  re- 
frained from  making  any  remarks  about  the  engagement  Sud- 
denly, just  as  breakfast  was  finished,  Nona,,  who  was  sitting 
facing  the  window,  jumped  up,  her  little  face  ablaze  with  joy, 
exclaiming : 

"  Here's  father  and  uncle  Paul." 

Bertha  turned  round  looking  as  white  as  the  table-cloth,  and 
saw  a  fly  at  the  door,  from  which  Sir  Peter  and  his  brother  leapt 
the  moment  it  stopped.  Nona  rushed  out  into  the  hall  and 
sprang  into  her  father's  arms.  He  kissed  her,  but  he  put  her 
down  immediately,  ^asking,  as  he  did  so :  "  Where  is  Bertha  ?  " 

*'  She  is  here,  Sir  Peter,"  said  Augusta,  standing  at  the  break- 
fast-room door. 

Sir  Peter  stepped  quickly  into  the  room,  where  Bertha  still  sat 
pale  and  sad  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Bertha !  you  most  provoking  person,  do  you  know  you  have 
cost  me  a  hundred  pounds  this  morning?  I  shall  have  to  have 
a  special.     We  can't  catch  the  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  am  not  going,"  faltered  Bertha,  turning  hot  and  cold,  and 
playing  with  some  crumbs  on  the  table,  to  avoid  looking  at  Sir 
Peter. 

Meanwhile  Paul  had  made  some  excuse  for  speaking  to 
Augusta,. so  as  to  get  her  out  of  the  room  and  leave  Sir  Peter: 
and  Bertha  to  adjust  their  difference  ajone,  and  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  getting  Nona  to  go  with  him.      .  
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Sir  Peter  shut  the  door  on  himself  and  Bertha,  and  then 
drawing  a  chair  dose  to  her,  sat  down  on  it,  and  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his,  said  : 

"Bertha!  you  dear  little  goose!  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?" 

Bertha  tried  to  draw  her  hands  away,  but  he  held  them  tight ; 
her  lips  trembled,  and  a  tear  or  two  fell  on  to  her  lap  as  she 
faltered : 

"  Why  have  you  been  so  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

"  Bertha,  I  dont  believe  you  care  any  more  for  me  than  you 
do  for  Paul,"  said  Sir  Peter  reproachfully,  but  there  was  a  smile 
in  his  eyes  and  a  look  of  keen  amusement  about  his  mouth 
which  were  both  lost  on  Bertha. 

**  How  can  you  say  such  things?"  whispered  Bertha,  beginning 
to  feel  Providence  was  not  so  very  unkind  to  her  after  all. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  don't  know'  us  apart,*'  said  Sir  Peter 
pulling  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Oh !  I  do,"  protested  Bertha. 

'*You  don't;  it  was  Paul  went  to  Lyneham  from  Eastwich 
with  you  on  Friday.  I  have  been  in  gaol  till  this  morning  ever 
since  I  left  you  on  Friday." 

**  Paul !  Oh !  Peter,  what  an  idiot  I  have  been  I  I — I  have 
been  so  miserable.  I  never  was  so  wretched  before  in  all  my 
life.  I  thought  you  didn't  care  for  me,"  said  Bertha,  and  then 
there  was  a  pause,  during  which  she  began  to  lose  those  fears 
and  to  alter  her  opinion. 

"  Now,  look  here  I  I  have  exactly  ten  minutes,  and  then  we 
start  for  London,  Paul  and  I,  I  mean  ;  you  can  drive  to  Elastwich 
with  us  ;  he  will  go  on  the  box.  I  have  had  to  order  a  special 
thanks  to  you,  madame ;  you  had  better  remain  here  to  order 
your  trousseau,  and  let  Constance  stay  with  Chloe,  and  the 
sooner  you  become  Lady  Dursley  the  better  for  us  both.  I'll 
talk  to  Nona  while  you  get  ready." 

Augusta,  who  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the  turn  matters  had 
taken,  asked  if  it  was  safe  for  Sir  Peter  to  see  Nona  ;  was  there 
no  fear  of  infection  ? 

"  Not  the  least  It  was  not  influenza  after  all,"  said  Sir  Peter ; 
and  Augusta  never  knew  what  the  hitch  had  been,  but  went  to 
her  grave  believing  Sir  Peter  would  have  done  better  had  he 
made  her  instead  of  Bertha  his  wife. 
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To  Bertha  he  was  much  more  communicative,  and  she  learnt  dur- 
ing the  drive  to  Eastwich  that  Paul  had  been  in  such  a  despondent 
state  and  so  unwell  when  Sir  Peter  reached  the  gaol  on  Friday, 
that  he  had  insisted  on  changing  places  with  him,  fearing  that 
unless  he  had  immediate  change,  he  would  have  an  attack  of 
brain  fever.  They  did  not  dare  to  take  any  one  into  their  con- 
fidence, but  Sir  Peter  had  never  doubted  that  Bertha  would 
recognize  Paul  at  once  and  keep  his  counsel. 

Paul  had  called  his  illness  influenza  so  as  to  avoid  seeing  the 
children,  who  would  at  once  have  known  him,  as  Dorothy  did 
the  moment  she  saw  him ;  and  knowing  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  the  secret  from  Nona,  if  she  were  in  the  house,  he  and 
Dorothy  had  decided  to  send  her  to  Bilney  with  Bertha. 

Before  they  reached  Eastwich  Sir  Peter's  wedding  day  was 
fixed  a  fortnight  hence ;  it  was  also  arranged  that  Paul  should 
then  leave  Lyneham  for  good,  and  look  after'some  of  Sir  Peter's 
patients  for  him  during  his  honeymoon,  and  then  settle  down  in 
London  and  begin  what  Sir  Peter  believed  would  be  a  successful 
career. 

**  It  will  be  founded  on  the  ruins  of  his  domestic  happiness^ 
poor  fellow,  but  that  is  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  elements  of 
success  ;  and  perhaps  when  he  is  successful  Chloe  will  relent." 

"  I  don't  think  she  will.  But  who  will  keep  his  house  for 
him?" 

"  Dorothy,  of  course.  I  shall  have  you,  and  Dorothy  will  be 
glad  to  be  with  Paul,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  There  is  some  one  else  to  be  con* 
suited  besides  your  brother,"  said  Bertha. 

"Who?" 

•*  Dr.  Crofton,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 

**WhewI  If  so,  that  will  upset  Paul's  plans.  Crofton  and 
Dorothy!  I  am  surprised.  I  never  thought  Dorothy  would 
marry,  but  after  all  I  suppose  if  you  shut  an  eligible  man  and 
woman  up  together  in  a  country  house  the  chances  are  they  will 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  I  wish  we  could  shut  Chloe  and 
Paul  up  .somewhere ;  poor  old  boy,  he  is  very  miserable.  When 
we  are  married  they  are  bound  to  meet  sometimes  at  our  house. 
Perhaps  it  will  all  come  right  some  day,"  said  Sir  Peter,  who, 
since  his  engagement  to  Bertha,  had  taken  a  much  more  hopeful 
view  of  life. 
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He  was  not  in  love  with  her,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  and 
he  appreciated  her  love  for  him,  which  she  was  much  too  shy 
and  too  instinctively  wise  to  shoW,  and  no  coquette  could  have 
been  more  chary  of  showing  signs  of  love  than  the  sober-minded 
Bertha.  Her  retiring,  modest  nature,  and  the  pains  she  took  to 
hide  her  real  feeh'ngs,  gave  her  a  piquancy  and  a  charm  in  Sir 
Peter's  eyes,  and  quite  unconsciously  on  her  part  attracted  him 
to  her.  And  the  chances  were  his  second  marriage  would  prove 
as  happy,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  his  first. 


(To  bi  continued^ 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

From  the  earliest  times  a  mysterious  significance  has  been 
associated  with  rings,  and  these  apparently  trivial  little  trinkets 
have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  world's  history. 

They  have  been  used  as  symbols,  tokops  of  trust,  insignia  of 
command,  badges  of  rank  and  honour,  pledges  of  faith  and 
alliance,  and  also  as  signs  of  servitude. 

Of  all  ornaments  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  worn. 
All  the  Hindu-Mogul  divinities  are  represented  with  rings,  so 
likewise  are  the  gods  of  Elephanta. 

Mythologists  told  an  ingenious  fable  to  account  for  their  origin  : 
Jove,  upon  loosing  the  Titon  Prometheus  from  his  rock  of  torture, 
obliged  him,  as  a  perpetual  penance,  to  wear  for  ever  on  his 
finger  a  link  of  the  chain  set  with  a  fragment  of  the  Caucasian 
rock. 

The  Bible  gives  innumerable  instances  of  the  importance  of 
the  signet- ring  :  Darius  sealed  with  his  the  den  of  lions  ;  Jezebel 
made  use  of  the  ring  of  Ahab  to  seal  the  counterfeit  letters 
ordering  the  death  of  Naboth. 

One  of  the  oldest  rings  extant  is  that  of  Cheops,  the  founder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  it  is  of  gold  with  hieroglyphics  ;  and  the 
use  of  the  scarabei  and  signet-rings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
date  from  a  remote  period  of  history.  They  were  made  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  precious  stones  or  fatence.  Sometimes  the  bezels 
were  solid  and  did  not  move,  sometimes  they  were  inlaid  with 
scarabs  inscribed  with  various  devices,  or  the  name  of  the 
wearer,  and  revolved.  During  the  XVIII.  dynasty  a  very 
pretty  class  of  ring  was  made  at .  Tell-el- Amarna,  in  blue, 
green,  and  purple  glazed  faYence ;  examples  are  very  numerous, 
and  every  Egyptian  collection  of  importance  contains  several. 
The  band   of   these  rings   is    seldom   more   than   the  eighth 
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of  an  inch  thick.  Some  have  a  plate  with  a  bas-relief  of 
the  god  Baal  playing  on  the  tambourine,  as  the  inventor 
of  music  ;  others  have  their  plate  in  the  shape  of  the 
right  symbolical  eye,  emblem  of  the  sun,  of  a  fish,  or  of  a  scara- 
baeus,  while  some  represent  flowers  or  bear  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  with  the  names  of  Amen-Ra,  and  of  other  gods  and 
monarchs.  These  rings  are  of  a  substance  finer  and  more  fragile 
than  glass. 

Scarab^  or  scarabaeus,  is  the  name  given  by  Egyptologists  to 
the  myriads  of  models  of  a  certain  beetle  which  are  found  in 
mummies  and  tombs,  and  in  the  ruins  of  temples  in  Egypt  and 
other  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  trading  and  other 
relations  with  the  Egyptians.  These  are  dung  feeding  insects, 
and  generally  of  a  black  hue,  but  amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
some  adorned  with  the  richest  metallic  colours.  According  to 
Horapollo,  a  scarabaeus  denotes  an  only  begotten,  generation, 
fathety  world,  and  man.  The  first,  because  the  scarabaeus 
is  a  creature  self-produced ;  the  idea  of  generation  arises  from 
its  supposed  acts  ;  a  father,  because  it  is  engendered  by  a  father 
only  ;  world,  because  in  its  generation  it  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
the  world,  and  man,  because  there  is  no  female  race  among  them. 
Small  scarabs  set  in  rings  were  placed  on  the  fingers  of  the 
dead  or  were  wrapped  in  linen  bandages,  with  which  the  mummy 
was  swathed  over  the  heart.  They  represented  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  revivification  of  the  body  and  in  the  renewed 
life  after  death  which  was  typified  by  the  Sun,  who  renewed 
his  life  daily.  It  is  certain  that  no  Egyptian  was  buried 
without  one  or  more  rings.  On  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  was  placed  one — usually  of  gold — in  the  bezel  of  which 
was  mounted  a  handsome  scarab  inscribed  on  the  base  with 
his  name  and  titles.  The  ring  was  supposed  to  confer  upon 
the  deceased  some  power,  and  if  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
were  unable  to  buy  them  in  gold  or  silver,  they  made  use  of 
faience  rings,  or  even  of  small  strings  of  beads,  which  they 
tied  on  the  fingers  in  lieu  of  rings. 

By  an  easy  transition  the  custom  of  placing  scarabs  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  passed  to  the  living,  and  men  and  women 
wore  the  scarab  partly  for  fashion's  sake,  partly  as  a  silent  act  of 
homage  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  was  not  only  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  also. 
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The  Homeric  poems  make  mention  of  ear-rings  only  ;  but  in  the 
later  Greek  legends,  the  ancient  heroes  are  described  as  wearing 
finger-rings.  Counterfeit  stones  in  rings  are  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  who  made  stringent  laws  concerning  them,  and 
also  prohibited  sellers  of  rings  from  keeping  the  model  of  a  ring 
they  had  sold. 

The  Lacedemons,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  had  only 
iron  rings,  despising  those  of  gold. 

Etruscans  and  Sabines  wore  rings  at  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  753  B.C. ;  and  the  workmanship  of  the  Etruscan 
jewellers  was  of  peculiar  beauty.  Pliny  relates  that  the  first 
date  in  Roman  history  in  which  he  could  trace  any  general  use 
of  rings  was  in  A.U.C.  449. 

Mithridates,  the  famous  king  of  Pontus,  possessed  a  museum 
of  signet  rings. 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  the  Romans  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  covered  their  fingers  with  these  ornaments, 
some  even  wearing  different  kinds  for  summer  and  winter. 
According  to  Martial,  one  Clarinus  wore  daily  no  less  than  sixty. 

In  getting  up  pleasure  parties — which  we  moderns  call  picnics 
— the  Romans  made  a  temporary  exchange  of  rings  as  vouchers 
that  they  would  fulfil  their  engagement. 

Lucian  describes  a  rich  Roman  who  wore  sixteen  rings — two 
on  each  thumb  and  each  finger  except  the  middle  one — which 
was  held  in  a  species  of  reprobation. 

Seneca  says :  **  Our  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  each  joint 
adorned  with  a  precious  stone." 

Pliny  remarks :  "  The  wealth  of  a  whole  family  is  worn  on  the 
finger." 

Heliogabalus  never  wore  the  same  ring  twice. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  775,  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring  unless  he,  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather,  all  free-born  men,  had  possessed  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  (^£'3,360)  in  landed  property,  and  had,  in 
accordance  with  the  lex  Julia  on  theatres,  the  right  to  sit  on  the 
fourteen  rows  of  seats. 

Rings  were  given  among  the  Romans  on  birthdays.  The 
gladiators  often  wore  heavy  rings,  a  blow  from  which  was  some- 
times fatal. 

The  Romans  had  ?lso  their  amulets  and  magic  rings,  on  which 
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were  engraved  one  or  more  stars,  the  head  of  Anubis,  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  or  a  human  foot. 

Rings  were  in  common  use  among  our  British,  Saxon  and 
mediaeval  ancestors.  According  to  Pliny  the  Britons  wore  them 
on  the  middle  finger,  and  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  of  most  excellent  workmanship ; 
notably  one  of  gold  enamelled,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
belonged  to  Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex  (837-857). 

Charm-rings. — The  ring  of  Solomon — so  Hebrew  legends 
say — possessed  most  marvellous  powers.  The  mystic  word 
schemhamphoras  was  engraved  upon  it,  and  every  day  at  noon  it 
transported  him  into  the  firmament,  where  he  heard  the  secrets 
of  the  universe. 

Plato  relates  how  the  ring  of  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  rendered 
its  owner  invisible  when  turned  inwards.  Herodotus  tells  a 
similar  story  of  the  same  ring. 

From  Asia  legends  connected  with  rings  were  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  from  Greece  to  Italy,  numberless  miraculous  powers 
being  ascribed  to  them.  They  were  supposed  to  protect  from 
the  **  evil  eye,"  from  the  influence  of  demons,  and  dangers  of 
every  kind,  though  it  was  not  simply  in  the  rings  themselves 
that  the  supposed  virtues  existed  so  much  as  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed  ;  in  some  precious  gem  that  was 
set  in  them,  some  device  or  inscription  on  the  stone,  or  some 
magical  letters  engraved  on  the  circumference  of  the  ring. 

According  to  the  Gnostic  theories,  the  properties  of  the  sun  on 
the  destinies  of  men  were  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ;  the 
mystical  virtues  of  the  most  precious  stones  being  under  the 
solar  influence.  Thus,  to  increase  the  power  of  gems,  certain 
figures  or  characters  were  graven  upon  them  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
favourable  to  the  object  in  view.  If  the  gem  were  intended  to 
render  its  wearer  victorious,  the  effigy  of  Mars  or  that  of 
Hercules  subduing  the  Hydra  was  engraved  upon  it  at  the 
precise  hour  when  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  indicative  of 
victory. 

Planetary  rings  were  formed  of  the  gems  assigned  to  the 
several  planets,  each  set  in  its  appropriate  metal,  thus  : 

The  Sun—Diamond  or  sapphire  in  a  ring  of  gold. 
The  Moon — Crystal  in  silver. 
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Mercury — Magnet  in  quicksilver. 
Venus — ^Amethyst  in  copper. 
Mars — Emerald  in  iron. 
Jupiter — Cornelian  in  tin. 
Saturn — Turquoise  in  lead. 

Dactylomancia  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  ring  and 
divination)  was  a  favourite  operation  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
one  of  the  modes  of  inquiring  by  magical  means  who  should 
succeed  to  the  Roman  emperorship.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  laid  in  a  circle,  and  a  magic  ring  suspended  above  was 
believed  to  point  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  him  who 
should  be  the  future  emperor. 

Another  ancient  mode  of  divining  by  the  ring  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  modern  table-rapping.  The  edge  of  a  round 
table  was  marked  with  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
ring  suspended  above  them  stopped  over  certain  letters,  which, 
being  joined  together  composed  the  answer. 

Divination  by  sounds  emitted  on  striking  two  rings  was  prac- 
tised by  Execetus,  tyrant  of  the  Phocians. 

In  the  enchanted  rings  of  the  Greeks,  the  position  of 
the  celestial  bodies  was  most  important.  Pliny  states  that 
all  the  orientals  preferred  the  emerald  jasper  as  an  in- 
fallible panacea  for  every  ill.  Its  power  was  strengthened 
when  combined  with  silver  instead  of  gold ;  most  rings 
used  for  magical  purposes  were  of  jasper.  Appolonius,  of 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  deemed  the  use  of  charmed  rings  so 
essential  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  he  wore  a  different 
one  each  day  of  the  week  marked  with  the  planet  of  the  day. 
He  had  received  a  present  of  the  seven  rings  from  larchas,  the 
Indian  philosopher.  Hai^reave  Jennings,  in  the  "  Rosicrucians,'* 
says:  "The  Hermetic  Brethren  had  certain  rules  that  they 
observed  in  relation  to  the  power  of  precious  stones  to  bring 
good  or  bad  fortune  through  the  planetary  affinities  of  certain 
days,  because  they  imagined  that  the  various  gems,  equally  as 
gold  and  silver,  were  produced  through  the  chemical  operation 
of  the  planets  working  secretly  in  the  telluric  body.  .  .  .  All 
yellow  gems  and  gold  are  appropriate  to  be  worn  on  Sunday,  to 
draw  down  the  propitious  influences  or  to  avert  the  antagonistic 
effects  of  the  spirits  on  this  day,  through  its  ruler  and  name- 
giver,  the  Sun.     On  Monday,  pearls  and  white  stones  (but  not 
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diamonds)  are  to  be  worn,  because  this  is  the  day  df  the  Moon. 
Tuesday,  which  is  the  day  of  Mars,  claims  rubies  and  all  stones 
of  a  fiery  lustre.  Wednesday  is  the  day  for  turquoises,  sapphires, 
and  all  precious  stones  which  seem  to  reflect  the  blue  of  the 
vault  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Thursday  demands  amethysts  and  deep- 
coloured  stones  of  sanguine  tint,  because  Thursday  is  the  day  of 
Thor — the  Runic  impersonated  Male  Divine  Sacrifice.  Friday, 
the  day  of  Venus,  has  its  appropriate  emeralds,  and  reigns  over 
all  the  varieties  of  the  imperial,  yet  strangely,  the  sinister  colour, 
green.  Saturday,  which  is  Saturn's  day,  the  oldest  of  the  gods, 
claims  for  its  distinctive  talisman  the  most  splendid  of  all  gems, 
or  queen  of  precious  stones,  the  lustre-darting  diamond." 

Galen  mentions  a  green  jasper  amulet  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  king,  Nechepsus,  who  lived  630  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  cut  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  surrounded 
with  rays  and  worn  to  strengthen  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Liceti,  a  Genoese  physician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  rings,  ascribed  the  want  of  virtue  in  medicated  rings 
to  their  small  si.-e,  observing  that  the  larger  they  were,  or.  the 
gem  in  them,  the  greater  the  effect.  The  names  of  the  three 
kings  of  Cologne  constituted  a  popular  charm  against  diseases 
and  evil  influences  in  the  middle  ages.  The  three  kings,  Gaspar, 
Melchior  and  Balthazar,  were  supposed  to  be  the  *'  three  wise 
men  from  the  east "  of  the  Bible. 

Whilst  names  of  saints  were  employed  for  the  prevention  or 
relief  of  bodily  ailments,  those  of  **  devils  "  wer&made  the  agency 
for  criminal  objects.  There  is  much  and  interesting  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  LeLoyer's  curious  work,  "  Des  Spectres," 
concerning  the  demons  that  were  believed  to  be  imprisoned  in 
rings  or  charms,  and  the  magicians  of  the  school  of  Salamanca 
and  Toledo,  who  made  traffic  of  this  kind  of  ware. 

Among  many  other  stories  of  a  similar  nature  is  that  of  the 
sorcerer  of  Courtray,  whose  ring  had  a  demon  inclosed  in  it,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  speak  every  five  days.  At  length,  being 
accused  of  sortilege,  or  enchantment,  in  Guelderland,  he  was  pro- 
scribed, and  in  1 548  the  chancellor  caused  his  ring  ''  to  be  layd 
on  an  anvil  in  the  public  market  place,  and  with  an  iron  hammer 
to  be  beaten  in  pieces."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft,"  remarks  that  the  early  dabblers  in  astrology 
and  chemistry,  although  denying  the  use  of  all  necromancy — that 
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is,  unlawful  or  black  magic — pretend  always  to  a  correspondence 
with  the  various  spirits  of  the  elements,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Rosicrucian  philosophy.  They  affirmed  that  they  *'  could  bind  to 
their  service  and  imprison  in  a  ring,  a  mirror,  or  a  stone,  some 
fairy,  sylph  or  salamander,  and  compel  it  to  appear  when  called, 
and  tender  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  owner  should  propose." 

A  learned  German  physician  has  given  an  instance  in  which 
the  devil  of  his  own  accord  inclosed  himself  in  a  ring  as  a  familiar, 
thereby  proving  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trifle  with  him. 

Among  charges  brought  against  Joan  of  Arc  was  that  she  had 
charmed  rings  to  secure  victory  over  her  enemies. 

In  the  early  and  middle  ages  it  was  not  only  generally  believed 
that  rings  could  be  charmed  by  the  power  of  the  magician,  but 
that  the  engraved  stones  on  ancient  rings  which  were  found  on 
old  sites  possessed  supernatural  properties,  the  good  or  evil  in- 
fluences of  which  would  be  imparted  to  the  wearer.  Rings  made 
of  the  bones  of  an  ostrich  were  deemed  of  rare  value ;  those  of 
hoof  inclosed  in  gold  a  remedy  for  epilepsy.  A  piece  of  silver 
collected  at  the  communion  and  made  into  a  ring  is  still  supposed 
to  be  a, cure  for  convulsions  and  fits  of  every  kind  ;  if  collected 
on  Easter  Sunday  its  efficacy  is  greatly  increased. 

A  toadstone-ring  had  the  virtue  of  protecting  new-born  children 
and  their  mothers  from  the  power  of  the  fairies ;  and  this  con- 
tinued a  late-day  superstition,  for  Joanna  Bailie,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  mentions  one  having  been  repeatedly  borrowed 
from  her  mother  for  that  purpose.  Fenton  says :  **  There  is  to 
be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone,  which,  used 
as  rings,  gives  forewarning  against  venom." 

According  to  Albertus  Magnus,  the  most  valuable  variety  of 
this  coveted  gem  has  the  figure  of  a  toad  engraved  on  it,  and 
cures  the  bite  of  a  rat,  wasp,  spider,  or  any  venomous  animal. 
These  stones  formed  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  incantations  of 
nocturnal  hags.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  toadstone  was 
supposed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  houses,  sinking  of  boats,  and 
if  a  commander  in  the  field  had  one  about  him  he  would  either 
win  the  day  or  all  his  men  would  die  on  the  spot. 

The  mystic  emblem  of  the  T  (tau)  on  rings  was  early  esteemed 
a  sacred  symbol,  and  considered  the  mark  placed  on  the  forehead 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  precise  date  when  kings  of  England  first  began  to  bless 
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rings  as  preservatives  against  cramp  or  epilepsy  is  uncertain. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  practice  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  The  prayer  used  in  the  blessing  of  the  ring  is,  of 
course,  in  Latin,  and  while  repeating  it,  the  king — to  impart  the 
salutary  virtue — rubbed  the  ring  between  his  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  mention  is  made  of  these  cramp- 
rings  as  being  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  the  custom  of  blessing 
them  was  kept  up  for  centuries.  An  interesting  account  of  "  the 
ceremonies  of  blessing  cramp-rings  on  Good  Friday  used  by  the 
Catholic  kings  of  England  "  is  to  be  found  in  Pegges'  **  Curialia 
Miscellanea."  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  a  manuscript 
containing  both  the  ceremony  for  the  blessing  of  the  cramp- 
rings  and  that  for  the  king's  evil. 

The  use  of  galvanic  rings  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  is  not 
extinct ;  and  it  is  still  an  article  of  belief  with  some  persons  that 
there  is  virtue  enough  in  a  gold  ring  to  remove  a  sty  from  the 
eyelid  by  rubbing  it.  The  operation  should  be  repeated  nine 
times. 

Poison-rings. — The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  vegetable  poisons  as  speedy  in  their  effects  as  the  modern 
strychnia,  and  these  poisons  were  often  concealed  in  the  hollow 
of  a  ring.  These  rings  were  put  together  with  an  amount  of 
skill  far  beyond  that  of  modem  jewellers,  for  the  soldering  of 
the  joints  of  the  gold  plates  of  which  they  were  formed  is 
absolutely  imperceptible  even  when  breathed  upon — ^a  test 
under  which  modern  solder  always  assumes  a  lighter  tint. 
Hannibal,  from  fear  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans, 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  the  hollow  of  a 
ring.  Demosthenes  died  in  a  similar  manner,  and  many  other 
instances  are  on  record. 

The  signet- ring  of  Caesar  Borgia  is  of  gold,  slightly  enamelled, 
with  the  date  1 503,  and  round  the  inside  the  motto,  **  Fays  ce  que 
doys,  avien  que  pourra."  Let  into  the  front  is  a  little  box  having 
on  it  '*  Borgia  "in  letters  reversed,  surrounding  which  are  the 
words :  **  Cor  unum  una  vita."  At  the  back  is  a  slide  beneath 
which  he  carried  the  poison  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into 
the  wine  of  his  unsuspecting  guests. 

I  find  several  modem  writers  record  the  following  story  as 
fact: 

"  A  gentleman  was  purchasing  curios  in  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de 
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Rivoli,  Paris,  and  while  examining  an  ancient  ring,  gave  his  hand 
a  slight  scratch  with  a  sharp  point  of  it.  He  continued  talking 
to  the  dealer  for  a  short  time,  when  suddenly  he  felt  an  in- 
describable sensation  over  his  whole  body ;  his  faculties  became 
almost  paralyzed,  and  a  doctor  was  summoned.  The  latter  dis- 
covered every  symptom  of  poisoning  by  some  mineral  substance, 
but  the  immediate  application  of  strong  antidotes  caused  the 
patient  to  recover.  The  ring,  on  being  closely  examined,  was 
found  to  be  what  was  formerly  called  a  *  poison-ring,'  of  Italian 
manufacture.  Attached  to  it,  inside,  were  two  claws  made  of 
the  sharpest  steel  and  having  clefts  in  them  filled  with  a  virulent 
poison." 

The  wearer  of  this  fatal  ring  had  only  to  take  the  hand  of  tl  e 
person  he  wished  to  kill  and  pressing  in  the  sharp  claws  inflict  a 
slight  scratch  on  the  skin.  This  was  enough,  for  on  the  following 
morning  the  victim  would  be  sure  to  be  found  dead. 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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H  failure. 

By  D.  CONYERS, 
Author  of  "A  CLOSE  Finish/' etc. 

I. 

Judith  Leighton  sat  looking  in  her  glass,  not  a  becoming 
glass  either,  cracked,  dingy,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  her 
dingy  lodging-house  bedroom.  She  smiled  bitterly  at  her  dis- 
torted reflection. 

"  A'  failure,"  she  said  aloud,  "an  utter  failure ;  no  need  to  im- 
press my^age  so  plainly  on  me,  my  good  looking-glass,  I  know 
it,"  wearily,  "  to  a  day." 

Her  head  drooped,  and  with  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  Judith 
began  to  dream ;  no  pleasant  dream  either,  this  dream  of  her 
past.  What  a  life,  she  thought  miserably,  what  a  life :  watering 
place  to  watering  place,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it,  except,  perhaps,  her  waning  looks,  a  few  extra 
wrinkles  under  her  eyes.  How  often  had  she  entreated  her 
mother  to  give  it  up,  this  dreary,  hopeless  quest  for  a  husband  for 
her,  Judith ;  a  dull  flush  crept  to  her  cheek,  it  seemed  such  a 
shameful  thing  to  think  of  quietly.  How  often  had  she  begged 
leave  to  go  as  a  nurse,  a  housemaid,  anything  where  she  might 
keep  her  self-respect.  Her  words,  entreaties,  had  always  been 
worse  than  useless ;  her  mother  was  Irish,  a  lord's  daughter,  who 
scorned  the  thought  of  her  daughter  earning  her  living.  Year 
after  year,  Judith  was  reminded  of  her  advancing  years,  of  her 
waning  looks,  but  still  the  weary  round  went  on  ;  Judith  Leighton 
must  marry,  must  marry  well ;  it  was  her  mother's  creed,  her 
gospel ;  there  was  no  escape. 

The  girl  rose  with  a  dreary  hopeless  gesture ;  it  was  better  to 
go  out,  to  carry  on  the  hopeless  campaign  than  to  dream  such 
dreams  as  these.  With  the  same  bitter  smile  on  her  lips,  she 
dressed  herself  almost  mechanically,  taking  nol  womanly  pleasure 
in  the  pretty  things  she  put  on,  a  touch  of  powder  to  her  face,  a 
little  judicious  darkening  of  brows  and  lashes.     "  I  have  colour 
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enough  still,  thank  heaven,"  she  muttered,  as  she  put  on  her 
veil  and  pinned  down  her  large  hat.  The  glass  gives  her  back  a 
more  flattering  image  now,  a  tall  slight  girl  with  golden  hair, 
fuzzed  round  an  oval  face,  straight  nose  and  small  curved  mouth, 
and  eyes  that  would  have  redeemed  even  an  ugly  woman,  dark 
blue  eyes  that  can  laugh  by  themselves  when  her  face  is  still,  but 
that  now  look  into  the  dingy  glass  with  an  infinite  despair  in 
their  depths. 

"  I  must  do  something,"  she  thought ;  *'  this  cannot  go  on.  Let 
me  see,  I  have  had  two  offers  in  four  years,  one  a  retired  shop- 
keeper, not  a  bad  soul  either,  but  oh,  how  the  blood  of  the 
O'Briens  rose,  and  yet,"  laughs  bitterly,  "  I  should  have  been 
happier  as  Mrs.  Higgins  than  I  am  now.  The  other,  oh  mo^t 
desirable — money,  family,  all  I  could  possibly  want,  so  mamma 
says,  only,". her  face  darkening,  **he  was  never  sober,  had  been 
known  to  cheat  at  cards,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  with  third- 
rate  ballet  girls.  No,  I  could  not  do  that,  not  even  to  escape 
from — my  mother.  There  is  nothing  for  it  now.  I  can  only  hope 
to  entrap  a  boy ;  I  have  spared  the  tender  youth  before  now,  bul 
some  one  must  suffer,  some  milksop,  just  out  of  his  teens,  who 
will  look  on  me  as  all  that  is  perfect  in  womankind.  Til  marry 
one  too,  if  I  can  find  one ;  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  lead  this  life  much 
longer." 

Mrs.  Leighton  stood  waiting  for  her  as  she  came  down  the 
steep  stairs,  a  large  untidy  womati,  who  gave  people  the  general 
impression  of  being  all  fluttering  ends,  a  general  view  of  untied 
strings,  a  palpably  false  auburn  fringe  framing  her  red  unpleas- 
ing  face. 

"  So  you're  down  at  last,"  she  said  shrilly.  **  Yon  look  well 
to-day,"  more  complacently  as  her  eyes  scanned  her  daughter's 
well-clad  figure.  "  Come  on  to  the  Parade ;  we  may  meet  some 
people  we  know." 

*•  Some  men  we  know,"  Judith  responded  quietly. 

*'  Yes,  Miss  Prude,"  angrily,  "  some  men  we  know.  None  of 
your  airs ;  you  w«j/ marry  soon,  you're  old  enough,"  with  a  sneer. 
"  Ah,  if  you  had  only  taken  Sir  Antony.  Did  any  woman  ever 
possess  such  an  ungrateful  daughter!  " 

"  Mamma,  mamma,"  entreatingly,  "  you  know  that  man  drank 
and  was  disreputable  besides." 

'*  Drank  1 "   Mrs.  Leighton's  Irish  blood  rose.    «  Well,  what  of 

io» 
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It,  except  that  you  might  have  been  left  a  widow  the  sooner  ?  and 
as  for  expecting  any  man  to  be  a  model  of  virtue — bah  ! "  The 
widow's  experiences  had  clearly  not  lain  among  the  elect  of  this 
earth. 

Judith  made  no  answer,  she  was  tired,  so  horribly  tired  of  it 
all ;  the  eternal  decking  of  charms  which  no  man  seemed  to 
desire,  the  eternal  nagging  because  she  had  not  married  a 
drunken  scoundrel ;  her  mother's  favourite  taunt  if  she  rebelled 
against  her  fate  even  for  a  minute.  To-day  it  seemed  to  hurt 
her  more  than  usual. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  at  length,  "  will  you  ^o  to  the  Parade 
without  me  ?  you  can  see  who  is  there.  I  will  go  and  sit  by  the 
sea  for  a  little ;  I  do  not  feel  well,  indeed." 

Her  mother  darted  a  sharp  glance  at  her.  "  Airs  and  tempers," 
she  said.  "  Well,  go  your  own  way  for  to-day."  She  rustled  away 
towards  the  fashionable  walk,  a  diminishing  vision  of  fluttering 
ends. 

Judith  walked  slowly  towards  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
rocks  ;  she  felt  thankful  at  being  left  alone,  at  escaping  for  awhile 
the  shrill  voice,  the  sharp,  "  Who's  that,  Ju  ?  I  seem  to  know  his 
face,"  or,  "  There's  Captain  Noble ;  bow  to  him  now,  we  met  him 
at  Nice."  And  if  the  man  in  question  happened  to  forget  his 
chance  acquaintances  of  perhaps  a  single  day,  happened  to  ignore 
the  widow's  outstretched  hand  and  Judith's  forced  smile,  the  sharp 
voice  would  find  some  bitter  taunt,  some  reminder  of  how  age 
brings  changes  to  a  girl's  face. 

Here  at  least  were  ^un,  sea,  peace.  Judith  settled  herself  into 
a  comfortable  corner,  the  sun  streamed  straight  into  her  powdered 
face,  but  I  here  w^s  no  one  to  see  her  here.  She  closed  her  eyes 
in  utter  contentment,  putting  away  her  troubles,  thinking  dreamily 
of  how  to  morrow  she  must  try  to  find  the  boy  of  her  imagi- 
nation, the  victim  who  was  to  end  her  wandering  life  by  taking 
her  for  his  wife.  Then  her  dreams  ended  in  sleep. 
;  It  might  have  been  half-an-hour  afterwards,  when  her  slumbers 
were  rudely  broken  by  something  catching  in  her  feet  and  falling 
heavily  into  the  sand.  Judith  started  up ;  the  something  was 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-two,  whose  bronzed 
face  bore  such  a  bewildered  expression  as  he  sprawled  at 
her  feet  that  Judith  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  The  young 
man  got  up  stiffly,  every  inch  of  his  British  nature  rebelling 
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against  being  laughed   at,  his  white  flannels  powdered   with 
yellow  sand. 

**  Very  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  he  began,  putting  up  his  hand  to  his 
hat ;  but  the  said  hat  was  lying  some  feet  away  in  a  pool  of 
water  and  Judith  burst  out  again. 

"  Awfully  sorry,"  he  continued  ruefully  ;  '*  I  really  never  saw 
your  feet." 

Judith  recovered  herself. 

**  It  is  I  who  ought  to  apologise,"  she  said,  raising  her  lovely  eyes 
to  his ;  **  it  was  too  stupid  of  me  to  go  to  sleep  in  this  corner." 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  did,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  end  of  a  jolly  day." 

What  a  boyish  speech.  Judith  scanned  his  face  slowly,  she 
seemed  to  know  him. 

•*  Did  I  ever  meet  you  an5nvhere  ?  "  she  said  suddenly. 

"  No,  no,"  shaking  his  head,  "  don't  think  so.  I  couldn't  have 
forgotten  you,  you  know,"  with  a  glance  of  respectful  admiration 
that  robbed  the  speech  of  its  impertinence.  **My  name  is 
Tremaine,  my  pater  is  Tremaine,  of  Bishopsville,"  a  little  proudly, 
for  the  Tremaines  held  their  name  in  high  honour. 

Her  face  grew  white  as  a  spasm  of  intense  pain  passed  over  it. 

"  You  are  not  well  ?  "  he  said  anxiously.  She  recovered  herself 
in  a  second. 

**  It  is  nothing,"  she  answered,  "  only  a  touch  of  an  old  pain. 
So  you  are — Bertie  Tremaine." 

He  stood  silent.  Judith  looked  past  him  straight  out  to  sea  ; 
she  saw,  not  Bertie,  but  another  man,  taller,  older.  It  had  been 
just  this  time  of  year,  ten  years  ago,  when  Lance  Tremaine  had 
come  into  her  life  and  left  her — what  she  was.  Unheeding,  un- 
suspecting, she  had  trodden  the  flowery  path,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  that  she  loved  him  and  he  loved  her.  For  two  sweet  months 
he  was  her  shadow ;  then  one  night  at  a  dance,  she  could  feel  the 
pain  still,  could  see  the  dim  room,  and  hear  the  music  of  the 
waltz  which  they  were  sitting  out,  Lance  had  told  her  lightly  that 
he  was  going  away  that  very  evening,  and  she  had  listened, 
hardly  sorry,  because  she  felt  that  he  must  now  speak  the  words 
which  would  bind  her  to  him.  For  she  was  young  then  and  he 
had  kissed  her  and  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  she  had  never 
thought  of  any  other  en  i  than  marriage  only  ;  woman  like,  she 
waited  eagerly  for  a  definite  speech.  "  It  has  been  a  pleasant 
summer,  hasn't  it,  little  one?"  he  had  said.   **  If  I  were  only  a  little 
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richer  things  might  be  different,  but  as  they  are,  I  can  only  say. 
Good-bye,  dear,"  and  with  one  last  kiss  on  her  lips  he  had  left 
her,  stunned,  hopeless,  scarcely  understanding.  She  had  sat 
there  for  a  while,  and  got  home  somehow,  she  did  not  know  how, 
her  whole  life  changed  and  shattered.  She  had  loved  him  with 
all  her  heart,  while  he — had  found  her  a  pleasant  pastime  for  two, 
summer  months,  that  was  all.  Her  heart  had  never  throbbed  for 
any  one  since  then  ;  he  had  married  in  a  year's  time,  married  a  rich 
girl,  though  Judith  knew  he  himself  was  rich,  found  out,  too,  that 
he  had  been  engaged  to  his  wife  when  he  had  played  with  her. 

Bertie  Tremaine's  voice  broke  the  silence,  how  like  and  unlike 
to  his  brother's. 

'*  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  hurt  your  foot,"  he  said,  "you  look  so 
white." 

Judith  rose.  "You  have  hurt  me  a  little,"  she  said  unsteadily; 
'*  but  it  won't  last  long." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  back,  you  do  look  so  knocked  up  ?  " 
.  The  eager  admiration  in  his  voice  struck  her.  Had  Providence 
sent  her  so  suddenly  the  boy  she  meant  to  captivate,  his  brother, 
too  ?  Her  eyes  flashed.  If  it  had,  why,  she  would  take  her  good 
fortune. 

"  You  may  certainly,"  she  said  sweetly ;  "  I  knew  some  of  your 
people  once,  Mr.  Tremaine ;  my  name  is  Leighton."  He  bowed, 
but  she  saw  gladly  that  he  did  not  know  it.  "My  mother," 
smiling  a  little  grimly,  "  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  I  know." 

She  roused  herself  to  talk  as  they  walked  back  together, 
watched  with  a  smile  her  mother's  effusive  welcome  to  the  new- 
comer, and  even  forbore  to  sneer  when  her  grandfather's  name 
was  dragged  into  the  first  half-dozen  sentences.  She  felt  dazed, 
perhaps  from  having  slept  in  the  sun,  and  one  sentence  seemed 
to  go  round  and  round  in  her  brain : 

"  Ten  years  ago,  and  now  she  had  met  his  brother." 


II. 

A  WEEK  had  slipped  away,  a  sunny,  cloudless  week  of  Highton 
sunshine,  Highton  gaieties  ;  through  it  all,  bands,  tennis,  picnics, 
Bertie  Tremaine  had  been  Judith's  shadow.  For  years  the  girl 
had  not  known  so  much  peace,  she  was  not  reminded  each  day 
of  her  age,  her  wrinkles.    Occasionally  her  mother's  sharp  voice 
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warned  her  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  but  as  a  rule  Mrs. 
Leighton  had  sense  enough  to  keep  silent  And  Judith  took  no 
heed  of  the  trite  proverb ;  the  sun  shone  on  her  so  brightly  that 
she  felt  wrapped  in  its  glow,  she  could  see  no  shadows  on  either 
side.  Even  as  she  had  been  ten  years  ago,  she  was  happy  in  the 
present,  looking  neither  to  future  or  past.  Judith  and  Bertie 
were  standing  near  the  sea,  the  little  blue  waves  danced  gleefully 
beneath  them,  the  rocks  and  sand  were  shimmering  in  the  heat. 
Judith  felt  happy,  strangely  happy,  and  a  little  frightened.  It 
had  been  so  good  to  forget  for  a  little  while  the  dreary  round  of 
her  life  that  she  had  not  stopped  to  think  why  she  had  forgotten 
It ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  thought  hkd  struck  her,  why 
was  she  so  happy,  so  strangely  unlike  herself?  She  looked  up 
and  caught  Bertie's  ^yt&  fastened  on  her  face.  Her  own  fell 
before  his,  a  scarlet  flush  stained  her  cheek.  The  truth  suddenly 
swept  over  her  like  a  great  wave ;  she  loved  this  boy,  she  the 
adventuress,  eight  years  older  than  he  was,  loved  him  as  she  had 
never  loved  his  brother.  For  that  had  been  a  girl's  love  and  this 
was  a  woman's  passionate  worship,  that  will  do  anything,  sacrifice 
everything,  to  give  its  object  happiness.  But  with  her  sudden 
discovery  came  the  bitter  thought,  borne  in  on  her  as  she  looked 
at  his  bright  young  face,  she  was  no  fit  mate  for  him.  Until  now 
she  had  only  looked  on  him  as  the  lover  sent  by  Providence  to 
release  her ;  to-day  she  felt  as  if  she  dared  not  touch  the  good 
the  gods  had  sent  her. 

Bertie  was  looking  at  her  still,  his  bo/s  soul  shining  through 
his  eyes. 

"  What  a  lovely  week  it  has  been,"  he  said  slowly,  half  regret- 
fully. 

"  Lovely  indeed  ! "    Her  voice  shook  a  little. 

"  I  wish,"  he  went  on  quickly,  eagerly,  "  that  all  weeks  could  be 
like  this — ^that,  that — oh,  Judith,  you  know — you  understand.*' 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  him  slowly.    There  was  no  mistaking  his 
meaning.    "  I  know,  but  I " 

She  saw  despair  rising  in  his  blue  eyes.     He  loved  her  well. 

"  I  know  I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  you,  Judith,"  he  pleaded, 
*'  but,  for  God  s  sake,  don't  say  no.     It  is  life  or  death  to  me." 

Rtrdyard  Kipling's  words  kept  echoing  in  her  ears. 

'*Is  she  under  thirty,  the  woman  who  holds    a  boy  in  her 
thrall."    If  she  only  had  strength  to  do  right,  to  send  him  away. 
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**  I  am  far  too  old/'  she  began,  but  his  face,  set  with  despair,  with 
a  boy's  depreciation  of  himself,  stopped  her ;  her  reason  turned  to 
where  her  heart  willed  it ;  she  could  not  stand  the  mute  appeal  in 
his  eyes ;  she  knew  she  was  acting  selfishly,  wrongly,  but 
answered  to  herself:  it  could  not  make  him  happy  to  send  him 
away  now. 

"  Take  me  if  you  want  me,  Bertie,"  she  finished  abruptly.  "  I— 
God  help  me — I  love  you  too  much  to  send  you  away."  As  lie 
caught  her  in  his  strong  young  arms  she  tasted  the  happiness  she 
might  have  known  in  her  girlhood. 

'*  I  am  an  old  woman,  dear,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Can't  you  see  it  ?  " 

.  "  You  are  the  most  beautiful  gir/  in  the  world,"  he  said  sturdily ; 

and  if  she  knew  it  she  looked  so  then,  all  signs  of  age  seemed  to 

have  fallen  from  her  face  in  the  great  happiness  which  had  stolen 

over  her. 

When  she  got  in,  even  her  mother's  congratulations,  her  eager 
guesses  as  to  how  much  money  young  Tremaine  had  got,  did  not 
hurt  her  ;  only,  at  last,  one  sentence  from  the  jumble  reached  her 
ears,  "  I  wonder  how  his  people  will  like  it  ?  If  you  remember, 
Ju,  his  brother  was  sweet  on  you  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  I  ex- 
pect," laughing  coarsely,  "  they'll  call  it  kidnapping."  Judith 
stole  away  to  her  own  room,  not  to  rejoice  over  her  happiness, 
but  to  go  down  on  her  knees  and  pray  wildly  that  what  was  done 
might  be  for  Bertie's  happiness. 

The  little  glass  told  its  unflattering  tale  again  that  night  to 
Judith's  excited  brain  ;  it  seemed  to  say  mockingly,  "Look  well 
at  yourself,  look  well.     Do  you  look  a  fit  wife  for  this  boy  ?  " 

*'  Fit,"  she  murmured,  "in  no  way,  except  that  I  love  him  too 
well  to  send  him  away.  Did  he  not  say,"  a  tender  smile  creeping 
round  her  lips,  **  that  even  if  I  did  he  would  follow  me  everywhere 
until  I  relented  ?  Let  him  be  happy  now ;  he  can  know  nothing 
greater  than  happiness." 

•  •  •♦  «  ♦ 

The  next  few  days  passed  as  a  dream  might  with  Judith ;  she 
felt  so  .young,  so  happy,  hardly  the  same  woman. 

•As  she  walked  by  her  lover's  side  she  looked  as  young  as  he 
did.  His  worship  was  to  her  like  drops  of  water  on  a  withering 
plant,  bringing  strength  and  beauty  back  to  it  On  the  fourth 
morning  she  noticed  that  his  face  was  downcast,  his  blue  eyes 
clouded.  \       :^1 
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*'  What's  the  matter,  Bert  ?  "  she  questioned  anxiously. 

He  answered  her  slowly.     "  It*s  nothing,  dear  ;  only  my  people." 

Judith  interrupted  him.  •*  They  are  angry,  of  course.  Ah,"  in 
a  strained  voice, "  I  might  have  known  it  was  too  good  to  last." 

*'  When  they  see  my  queen,"  he  answered,  '*  they  will  be  as 
proud  of  her  as  I  am." 

She  smiled  at  his  boyish  worship.  "  Dear,"  she  said  gently, 
"  if  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  you  away  I  would  do  it 
even  now." 

"  No,  no,  Judith,"  he  cried,  turning  white.  "  Unless  death  parts 
us  nothing  else  shall.  You  hear  me,  my  own  :  nothing  but  death." 
She  shivered  slightly,  a  cold  wind  seemed  to  touch  her ;  he  had 
not  told  her  the  worst,  either,  that  the  post  had  brought  him— of 
his  father's  stormy  letter,  his  mother's  despairing  postscript,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  cool,  short  note  from  his  brother,  merely  saying 
that  he  would  be  down  in  a  day  or  two  with  their  lawyer  to  ar- 
range matters,  as  if,  Bertie  thought  angrily,  he  was  a  child  of  ten. 

Bertie  put  all  his  troubles  away  as  he  walked  on  by  his  darling's 
side.  His  people  might  bluster ;  they  were  powerless  to  act.  He 
was  over  age.  As  long  as  Judith  loved  him,  what  could  touch 
them? 

Judith  could  not  recover  herself  so  easily ;  a  deep  sense  of 
coming  misfortune  seemed  to  weigh  her  down.  She  could  not 
put  away  the  feeling  that  she  was  looking  her  last  on  her  happi- 
ness. Her  mother's  sharp  voice  hurt  her  ears  when  she  went 
home  to  her  luncheon,  her  head  ached  miserably  before  her  pre- 
tence of  eating  was  half  over — a  reJ  hot  iron  seemed  to  press 
against  her  forehead. 

When  Bertie  came  to  fetch  her  she  sent  him  away ;  she  wanted 
to  be  by  herself  to  try  to  see  some  way  of  unknotting  the  tangled 
skein  of  her  life.  The  great  pain  left  her  head  towards  evening 
and  Judith  got  up,  looking  at  the  clock.  Bertie  would  not  come 
for  an  hour  yet  She  would  go  out ;  try  to  blow  away  her 
troubles  in  the  fresh  air ;  so  putting  on  her  waterproof,  for  the 
evening  looked  threatening,  she  made  her  way  towards  the  sea. 
The  wind  was  cold  with  the  chill  of  the  coming  rain,  sea  and  sky 
were  lead  coloured. 

Judith  crouched  down  in  the  shelter  of  a  boat  beached  above 
high  water-mark,  watching  the  sullen  little  waves  as  they  splashed 
on  the  shore.    There  were  steps  coming  towards  her  ;  she  heard 
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voices ;  an  Iron  hand  clutched  her  heart,  turning  her  sick  and 
dizzy,  as  the  sounds  reached  her.  What  evil  chance  had  brought 
him  here  ? 

"  You  could  not  find  him  ? "  one  man's  voice  said.  They 
stopped  on  the  side  of  the  boat 

"  No."  Heaven,  how  well  she  knew  this  one.  "  He  is  out  with 
his  fair  damsel,  I  suppose,  as  she  is  out  also.  You  looked  about 
too." 

**  Yes,  they  must  be  in  soon,  however ;  the  evening  looks  none 
too  pleasant  even  for  lovers,  you  ought  to  decide,  therefore,  Mr. 
Tremaine,  on  your  course  of  action.  He  is  staying  at  the 
'  M^tropole,*  so  we  are  sure  to  see  him  this  evening." 

Lancelot  Tremaine  laughed. 

"  My  cheque  book  will  decide  everything,  I  feel  certain  ; "  his 
voice  struck  the  crouching  figure  like  a  blow.  "  The  whole  thing 
is  absurd,  impossible,  a  mere  trap  to  obtain  money ;  she  might 
be  Bertie's  mother ;  why,  I  had  a  case  with  the  same  young 
woman  quite  ten  years  ago,  and  she  was,"  meditatively,  **no 
chicken  then"  Only  twenty,  Lancelot  Tremaine,  while  you 
thought  her  younger,  but  of  course  you  could  not  remember 
that  now.  "She  is  an  adventuress,"  the  languid  voice  went 
on  impatiently,  "  hardly  respectable ;  has  been  hawked 
about  for  years  in ,  search  of  a  husband :  a  nice  wife  for  Bertie, 
truly." 

"  And  failing  money,"  there  was  some  belief  in  human  nature 
here,  "  she  may  be  attached  to  him — failing  money " 

"  Failing  money.  Oh,  there  is  no  probability  of  that :  the  mother 
is  an  old  harpy ;  but,  well,  otherwise,  if  they  want  too  much, 
Tshall  bluster  a  bit,  perhaps  entreat.  She  shall  not  ruin  the  boy's 
whole  life ;  I  must  find  some  means  to  make  her  let  the  poor 
young  beggar  go." 

The  voices  grew  indistinct,  but  the  last  words  were  all  too 
clear  to  the  crouching  figure ;  they  burnt  into  her  brain.  "  Let  the 
young  b^gar  go  1 "  So  that  was  how  his  brother  looked  at  it ; "  the 
poor  young  beggar."  Her  heart  warmed  for  a  second  as  Bertie's 
loving  young  face  rose  before  her,  and  then  grew  cold  again  ;  in  ten 
years  he  might  think  of  it  all  like  that  too.  Ten  years  !  why,  she 
would  be  forty  then  and  Bertie  but  thirty-two.  The  rain  Tiad 
begun  to  drizzle  down  now  as  she  rose  from  her  sheltered  corner ; 
her -staggering,  purposeless  steps  took  her  towards  the  pier  ;  she 
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had  no  thought  of  going  there,  except  the  longing  to  be  quite 
alone ;  she  could  not  go  back  to  her  mother  and  Bertie. 

The  dusk  was  falling  rapidly ;  Judith  walked  on  right  to  the 
end  ;  there  was  no  one  in  sight  except  a  small  fisher  boy,  con- 
tentedly chucking  pebbles  into  the  sea,  but  she  wanted  even  to 
get  away  from  him.  The  rain  beat  through  her  thin  cotton  dress, 
she  had  forgotten  her  cloak  by  the  boat ;  she  turned  down  one  of 
the  stone  flights  of  steps,  and  sat  there.  Even  then,  in  her  extreme 
misery,  she  felt  a  strange  physical  joy  at  being  sheltered  from  the 
driving  wind  as  she  cowered  against  the  damp  stones.  How 
dark  and  cool  the  water  was,  lapping  almost  against  her  feet ;  if 
she  were  under  its  restless  depths,  Bertie  would  forget  her :  she 
dipped  her  fingers  in,  then  drew  back  shuddering  at  the  cold. 

**  Let  the  poor  young  beggar  go."  The  sea  had  taken  it  up  now 
and,  making  a  song  of  it,  was  washing  it  up  to  her  feet.  "  Unless 
you  were  dead,  nothing  could  part  us  ;  you  hear  me,  dear,  nothing 
but  death."  Yes,  if  she  were  dead,  dead,  in  the  cool  deep  sea  ; 
true  she  might  go  back  and  part  from  him,  but  that  was  beyond 
her ;  she  had  not  strength  to  face  again  the  cruel  wandering  life. 
If  she  were  dead  she  would  have  left  the  young  life  free,  he  would 
forget  her ;  alive  she  knew  she  could  not  give  him  up.  The  sea 
sang  on  to  her,  the  quiet,  restful  sea. 

Judith  rose  suddenly,  her  dreams  had  shaped  themselves  into 
a  firm  resolve,  she  walked  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  the  cold  wind 
striking  her  again  ;  the  fisher  boy  was  close  to  her,  curious  to  see 
more  of  the  strange  lady  who  sat  there  so  calmly  in  the  falling 
rain. 

"Would  you  take  a  message  for  me,  boy? "she  asked,  marvel- 
ling at  the  steadiness  of  her  own  voice. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  he  answered  wonderingly. 

Judith  took  a  pencil  and  two  bits  of  loose  paper  from  her 
pocket ;  she  wrote  some  words  hurriedly. 

**  I  heard  you  to-day  on  the  beach,"  her  first  letter  ran.  "  I  love 
your  brother  better  than  I  once  loved  you ;  I  can  say  no  more. 
But  you  are  right :  my  happiness  might  mean  his  sorrow.  Un- 
consciously, you  have  found  the  way  to  make  me  let  the  '  poor 
young  beggar  go.' 

'*  J.  LEIGHTON." 

She  folded  the  sheet,  addressing  it,  "L.  Tremaine,  Esq., 
Mdtropole  Hotel" 
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The  pencil  would  scarcely  write  as  she  began  the  second : 
**  My  darling,"  she  said,  "  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am  going 
to  leave  you.     Bertie,  my  own,  whatever  Lance  may  say  to  you 
or  tell  you,  I  love  you  truly  and  for  yourself  alone.    Good-bye. 
Forget  me. 

"Judith." 

She  handed  the  note  to  the  waiting  boy.  "  Take  these,"  she 
said,  *'  to  the  *  M^tropole ; '  here  is  a  shilling  for  you."  He  grabbed 
it  eagerly ;  it  almost  amused  her  to  wonder  where  she  would  be 
when  the  boy  spent  his  money,  so  close  lie  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

"  Be  there  an  answer,  miss  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  answer." 

She  smiled  a  little,  a  strange,  strained  smile.  At  a  hard  trot  the 
boy  darted  off;  she  watched  his  figure  as  it  came  to  view  when 
he  passed  the  dim  lights  of  the  pier — then  the  rain  blotted  it 
out. 

Down  the  steps  again :  the  sea  was  higher  now,  swirling  over 
the  stone  she  had  been  sitting  on  ;  she  sat  close  to  it,  drawing 
her  skirts  aside  from  the  water.  The  same  feeling  of  comparative 
warmth  crept  over  her,  numbing  her  suffering — there  was  no 
hurry,  she  could  rest  for  a  time. 

She  sat  on,  gazing  out  with  unseeing  eyes,  unthinking  brain, 
all  count  of  time  lost  to  her,  when  a  faint  cry  struck  her  ear,  her 
own  name, "  Judith,  Judith ! "  Bertie's  voice.  So  soon.  What  chance 
had  taken  him  from  her  house  to  the  hotel  ?  She  started  up,  her 
brain  active  enough  now ;  behind  her  warmth,  comfort,  love ; 
before  her  the  dark  water :  she  could  see  no  rest  in  its  bitter 
depths  now.  She  half  turned  as  the  love  of  life  rushed  over  her, 
the  agonizing  fear  of  death,  but  the  sea  began  to  sing  to  her 
again.  **  Let  the  young  beggar  go.  Who  are  you  to  ruin  his  life  ? 
Let  him  go." 

One  sharp  cry,  a  splash,  a  white  face  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  water  that  saw  life  near,  and  clenched  her  hands  together 
lest  she  should  seize  it ;  a  little  wonder  at  why  she  is  held  up,  as 
to  how  she  will  look  when  Bertie  sees  her  again,  darkness,  an 
awful  singing. in  her  ears,  the  surface  again,  a  voice  just  above 
her  now,  piteous  in  its  agony,  "Judith!  oh,  God,  Judith!";  She 
would  call  now  if  she  could,  but  a  thousand  iron  hands  grip  her 
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throat,  choking  back  her  voice,   a  sense  of  utter  peace  and 
then — oblivion. 

When  Lancelot  Tremaine  saw  the  stricken  agonized  look  on 
his  brother's  face,  as  he  watched  him  bend  over  Judith's  cold 
form  next  day,  saw  the  face  change  for  a  second  into  bitter 
hatred  as  his  eyes  met  his,  he  would  have  given  all  he  held  dear 
in  life  to  have  had  his  cruel  heedless  words  unspoken. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Leighton  felt  more  injury  than  sorrow ;  it  was 
just  like  Judith,  she  wailed  (Lance  and  Bertie  had  spoken  no 
words  of  their  notes),  to  slip  into  the  sea  when  she  had  nothing 
but  good  fortune  before  her ;  she  was  always  a  failure,  always : 
and  Lance  Tremaine,  as  he  saw  his  brother  grow  old  with  that 
stricken  look  only  growing  deeper  in  his  face,  thought  often, 
bitterly,  sadly,  that  the  great  sacrifice  of  her  death  was  a 
failure  also. 


PART   I. 

"  Childie"  was  at  school  with  Dolly  Davis.  Her  real  name 
was  Claudine  Maclntyre.  She  was  a  pale,  dreamy  girl  with  big, 
grey  eyes,  and  a  quantity  of  little  soft  curls  all  over  her  head. 

Dolly  Davis  was  her  chief  friend.  Dolly  was  short  and  plump, 
with  a  bright  colour.  She  was  a  very  proper  sort  of  girl,  in- 
tensely conventional,  always  did  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time ;  so  when  she  had  been  six  months  in  India,  and  Captain 
Dean  proposed  to  her,  she  accepted  him,  because  there  were  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  her  doing  so.  He  had  ;£'ioo  a  year  besides 
his  pay  and  a  good  appointment ;  she  had  nothing  but  a  small 
pension  to  look  forward  to,  and  she  had  several  little  sisters 
coming  on  ;  so,  of  course,  she  married  him,  and  if  she  did  not 
care  much  about  him  at  that  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
became  very  honestly  fond  of  him  afterwards. 

He  was  not  much  to  look  at ;  a  little  grey  over  the  temples, 
with  a  thin,  bronzed  face,  and  eyes  that  looked  as  though  life  had 
disappointed  him  somehow.  He  had  a  quiet  way  of  talking  that 
made  one  listen,  but  he  never  said  much.  Claudine  did  not  come 
out  for  a  year  or  two  after  Dolly  was  married,  and  then  they  met 
at  a  hill  station  the  following  summer.  Dolly*s  husband  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General  for  Musketry  in  that  division, 
and  he  was  going  through  the  district  on  inspection.  They  took 
a  furnished  house  in  Rorki,  and  Claudine's  people  were  staying 
up  there  also. 

Dolly  and  Claudine  were  very  pleased  to  see  each  other  again, 
and  Claudine  spent  most  of  her  time  up  at  Captain  Dean's  when  he 
was  out  on  duty,  and  often  stayed  to  dinner.  Dolly  had  one  little 
girl,  a  queer  little  black-eyed  thing,  as  unlike  herself  as  possible. 
Claudine  made  a  great  deal  of  that  child :  she  seemed  to  think 
it  was  the  loveliest  baby  that  ever  was  born,  and  she  was  con- 
tinually saying  how  funny,  and  clever,  and  interesting  it  was. 

When  the  cold  weather  came,  Dolly  had  another,  a  boy ;  a 
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great  lump  of  a  thing,  that  cooed  all  day,  and  seemed  well 
content  with  the  world  he  had  come  into.  He  never  did  any- 
thing naughty  or  outrageous,  but  was  always  peaceable  and 
happy.  That  was  just  Dolly's  character  over  again.  Neither  of 
them  ever  wanted  anything  they  could  not  have.  Certainly  they 
had  a  great  deal  to  make  life  enjoyable  to  them,  and  Captain 
Dean  was  the  kindest  father,  and  the  most  considerate  husband 
imaginable. 

If  you  change  your  name,  and  not  the  letter, 
Youll  change  it  for  worse,  and  not  for  better, 

we  used  to  say  at  school,  and  one  day  Claudine  reminded  Dolly 
of  it.  She  laughed,  and  said  she  had  proved  it  wrong.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  the  Deans'  little  house  at  Luck- 
now,  chatting. 

'*  Come,  Mrs.  Dean,  confess,"  said  a  pretty  young  bride,  who 
had  known  Dolly  some  time.  "  Were  not  you  and  your  husband 
mutually  *  struck '  at  your  first  meeting  ?  Your  marriage  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  to  outsiders.  'Who  ever  loved  that  loved 
not  at  first  sight  ? '  There  is  an  old  adage  you  have  proved 
correct" 

Dolly  reddened. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  them,  all  the  same,  as  a  rule,"  she  said, ''  and 
that's  a  quotation,  not  an  adage." 

"What's  the  difference ?"  laughed  a  young  subaltern.  ** Don't 
you  quote  an  adage,  and  doesn't  it  thus  become  a  quotation  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  but  a  quotation  is  not  necessarily  an  adage,"  quibbled 
Dolly. 

*'  Oh  1  you  are  too  abstruse  for  me,"  he  replied, 

Claudine  said  nothing.  She  was  looking  out  through  the 
tamarind  trees.   The  stars  were  shining  between  the  spiky  foliage. 

"  I  wonder  where  we  shall  all  be  in  six  months'  time,"  said 
somebody. 

**  On  leave — those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  get  it.  Where  are 
you  going.  Dean  ?  " 

Captain  Dean  roused  himself  from  the  contemplation  of 
Claudine's  half-averted  head. 

*'  We  are — let  me  see — we're  lucky,  we've  got  Kandana  for  the 
summer  months.  Only  huts,  you  know,  but  that's  better  than 
canvas." 

"  I  should  just  think  so.     Lucky  beggar  I      I  shan't  get  more 
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than  six  weeks  in  the  hills  this  year,"  growled  Major  Feversham, 
of  the  Sikhs. 

"  And  what  are  you  ladies  going  to  do  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fortescue  was  going  with  her  husband  into  Kashmir. 

*'  I  shall  be  here,"  said  Claudine,  smiling  faintly. 

"  Nonsense,  Claudie,  you'll  come  to  us,"  said  Dolly  with  deter- 
mination.    "  That's  settled  long  ago." 

"  F^«Ve  kindly  settled  it,  thank  you,  Dolly,  but  I " 

"  You'll  come,  of  course.  Why  make  such  bones  about  it  ? 
If  your  old  dad  means  to  grill  all  the  year  in  the  plains,  he 
needn't  cook  you  up  too." 

"  He  wouldn't     He'd  let  me  go  gladly." 

**  Then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,  is  there.  Will  ?  "  said 
Dolly,  addressing  her  husband. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Maclntyre  will  come  to  us,"  he  answered,  stoop- 
ing to  pull  the  ears  of  his  spaniel. 

"  There,  Claudie,"  added  Dolly  in  a  low  tone,  **  Will  hopes  it 
too.     You'll  come,  dear,  won't  you  ?  " 

Claudine  smiled  an  odd  little  smile. 

**  You  are  very  anxious  to  have  me,  Doll.  Perhaps  you  won't 
like  it  when  you've  got  me." 

"  Rubbish  1  We  shall  be  delighted.  And  the  children  adore 
you ;  it  will  be  so  nice  for  them  to  have  you." 

"  You  won't  mind  roughing  it  a  bit  in  huts  ?  "  she  added,  raising 
her  voice  again.     "  Will  says  they're  not  half  bad," 
•    "  It  will  be  a  new  experience  for  you,  Miss  Maclntyre,  and  as 
for  the  kids,  they'll  be  charmed  to  have  your  company,"  said 
Captain  Dean.  • 

"  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  call  them  kids,  Will,"  pouted  Dolly. 
**  One  might  think  we  were  goats." 

*  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  he  returned. 

**  You  remind  me  of  the  man  who  couldn't  express  himself  in 
Hindustani  properly.  Did  you  hear  that  story,  Mrs.  Fortescue? 
He  had  not  long  been  out  from  England,  and  they  always  brought 
him  some  wretched  bazaar  cows'  milk,  when  all  his  brother 
officers  had  delicious  goats'  milk.  So  he  called  his  kitmutgar, 
but  instead  of  saying,  *  All  the  other  gentlemen  have  goats*  milk, 
why  have  I  none  ? '  he  mildly  stated,  *  All  the  other  gentlemen 
are  goats,'  and  added,  *  Why  am  I  not  a  goat  ? '  Of  course  the 
man;  after  his  kind,  put  his  hands  together  and  meekly  replied^ 
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*  That  should  be  as  your  worship  pleases.'     How  he  controlled 
his  risible  nerves  history  does  not  relate." 

The  listeners  made  no  effort  to  control  theirs. 

But  the  evening  was  getting  late.  Claudine  had  but  a  short 
distance  to  go. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  accompany  you,"  said  Captain 
Dean. 

The  ladies  went  into  Dolly's  room  for  their  cloaks.  The 
nursery  opened  into  it,  and  Claudine  stole  through,  and  bent 
above  little  Dora's  cot,  stooping  to  kiss  her.  The  child  lay  asleep, 
and  presently  something  very  like  a  tear  glittered  upon  her  warm, 
flushed  cheek. 

Captain  Dean  was  waiting.  He  was  particularly  silent  during 
the  walk,  and  so  was  Claudine.  At  the  gate  of  her  father's  house 
they  said  good-night  He  held  her  hand  a  moment  longer  than 
usual 

''  You  have  decided  to  join  us  then  at  Kandana,  Miss  Mac- 
Intyre?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  faltered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  June  before  Claudine  was  able  to  get  away.  She  felt 
weak  and  inert  from  her  first  experience  of  a  hot  season  in  the 
plains.  The  first  rush  of  mountain  air  quickened  her  veins  and 
sent  new  life  through  them.  She  looked  from  the  open  doors  of 
the  d^k-gharry  that  bore  her  northward,  to  the  dusky  line  of 
cloud  and  hill  approaching,  lit  up  here  and  there  by  forest  fires. 
The  mountains  seemed  so  grand,  so  immutable.  They  inspired 
her,  as  they  have  inspired  many  a  one  before,  with  the  evanes- 
cence, the  incompleteness  of  finite  humanity.  Yet  there  was  a 
supreme  restfulness  within  their  cool  green  shade.  The  dcLk- 
bungalow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  reached  at  last,  and  she 
thankfully  drew  her  cramped  limbs  out  of  the  gharry,  and  entered 
to  partake  of  whatever  supper  was  procurable,  and  to  rest. 

It  was  early  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep,  but  she  had  to  be  up 
betimes.  A  long  march  lay  before  her,  and  she  had  decided  to 
undertake  the  thirty  miles  in  one  day.  So  when  the  first  rosy 
flush  tipped  the  opposite  mountain,  she  had  had  her  frugal  break- 
fast of  coffee,  eggs  and  chupatties,  and  was  ready  to  start.  Her 
horse  awaited  her.  This  was  a  preferable  mode  of  travelling  to 
the  uncertain  dhoolie  or  dandy,  though  many  ladies  would  not 

i: 
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have  cared  to  attempt  it  alone.  But  Claudine  vaulted  happily 
enough  into  her  saddle,  and  cantered  away  down  the  road,  across 
the  bridge  below,  and  up  the  winding  side  of  the  mountain.  All 
day  she  rode  along,  seeing  little  but  an  occasional  squirrel  bound 
up  a  tree  near  her,  or  a  bright-plumaged  bird  float  past.  The 
whispers  of  the  forest  were  around  her,  but  towards  noon  these 
hushed,  and  she,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Nature,  was  thankful 
to  seek  a  short  spell  of  repose.  She  reached  her  second  halting- 
place  in  convenient  time,  got  some  lunch  and  an  hour's  sleep  ; 
but  whether  the  unaccustomed  air  had  made  her  drowsy,  or  she 
was  really  over-tired,  she  scarcely  knew,  but  the  hour  lengthened 
considerably,  and  she  sprang  up  at  last  vexed  to  see  it  was  so  late. 

The  blue  butterflies  flitted  gaily  in  front  of  her,  the  flowers 
bloomed  many-coloured  among  the  herbage  at  the  road-side  as 
she  passed ;  the  mellow  afternoon  sun-light  poured  down.  It 
was  an  open  road,  exposed  to  all  the  heat  of  the  westering  sun, 
and  "  Renown,"  the  little  Arab,  was  hot  and  thirsty.  Claudine 
turned  up  a  side  path  she  had  been  told  of,  to  shorten  her  route, 
but  here  it  was  a  steep  clamber,  and  her  horse  was  not  used  to 
such.  He  tossed  his  pretty  head,  and  sniffed  the  air  discon- 
tentedly. Oh  1  delight  1  he  smelt  water.  A  low  whinny,  and  he 
hastened  on.  Claudine  smilingly  gave  him  his  head.  Immedi- 
ately on  her  right  the  cliff  ascended  seven  hundred  feet  above 
her  ;  turning  a  corner  of  this,  she  saw  a  cascade  descending  into 
a  small  pond  that  lay  in  a  groove  hollowed  at  its  base.  Renown 
saw  it  too,  and  trotted  briskly  up  to  it ;  a  little  stream  from  the 
pond  crossed  the  path,  and  fell  into  the  gorge  the  other  side.  At 
the  brink  the  Arab  lowered  his  head,  sniffmg  the  water  with  the 
air  of  a  gounntt  before  drinking. 

Claudine  thoughtlessly,  and  very  obligingly  from  his  point  of 
view,  walked  him  into  it.  Refreshingly  the  water  flowed  over  his 
fetlocks ;  he  lifted  delicately,  flrst  one  foot,  and  then  the  other, 
and  almost  before  his  mistress  knew  what  he  was  contemplating, 
he  was  snugly  ensconced  on  his  side  in  the  middle  of  the 
pond. 

She  threw  herself  off  into  the  water,  which,  luckily,  barely 
reached  to  her  waist,  and  crying  out  reproachfully  to  him, 
attempted  to  draw  him  to  the  bank  by  the  bridle.  But  Renown 
had  no  such  intention.  He  meant  to  enjoy  himself  while  he 
could. 
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In  this  difficulty  a  welcome  voice  cried : 

"  Miss  Maclntyre !  *' 

Claudine  turned  and,  to  her  surprise  and  relief,  saw  Captain 
Dean  rounding  the  cliff. 

**  What  in  the  world  has  happened  to  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,"  she  cried,  **  see  my  hapless  plight.  What  shall  I  do 
with  this  creature  ?  " 

"  Hold  my  horse  a  moment,  will  you  ?  or  stay — this  will  do," 
and  he  tied  the  bridle  over  a  branch. 

"  Now,  shall  I  see  to  yours,  or  wring  you  out  first  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  Renown,  please.     I  am  so  afraid  he  will  take  cold." 

"  So  will  you,  probably.  Can't  you  get  a  little  of  that  super- 
abundant moisture  out  of  your  skirt  ?  " 

Between  laughing  and  shivering,  Claudine  managed  to  shake 
and  squeeze  her  soaked  holland  habit  into  a  less  dripping  con- 
dition.    Her  Arab  meanwhile  stood  repentant  on  the  path. 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Captain  Dean,  when  he 
had  done  all  he  could  for  her,  '*  is  to  mount  and  ride  as  hard  as 
you  can.  I  brought  the  wife's  dandy  out  as  far  as  Plim  T^l. 
We  shall  find  it  there.  I  thought  you  might  be  glad  of  it,  as 
thirty  miles  is  rather  a  stretch.  I  expected  you  much  sooner. 
You  said  you  were  starting  early." 

"  I  went  to  sleep  at  Lai  Cot^,"  she  explained,  "  and  never  left 
there  till  three  o'clock." 

**  Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  Your  feet  are  simply  sopping,"  he 
said,  as  he  mounted  her.  "  When  we  get  to  Plim  TAl,  you'd 
better  put  them  in  hot  water,  and  have  some  hot  tea.  I  told 
them  we  should  want  it." 

"  But  poor  Renown  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  must  have  a  bran  mash  to-night     He  won't  hurt." 

After  an  hour's  quick  riding  they  reached  Plim  T^l.  The 
lake,  after  which  the  place  was  named,  lay  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
with  wooded  hills.  It  was  a  scene  of  fairy  beauty.  But  Claudine 
barely  paused  to  look  at  it  then.  She  slipped  thankfully  from 
the  saddle,  and  went  at  once  to  the  room  engaged  for  her,  where 
she  had  a  hot  bath,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  She  glanced  ruefully  at 
the  drenched  skirt 

"  I  really  cannot  put  that  on  again.  What  a  figure  I  must 
have  been." 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
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"I've  brought  the  wife's  ulster.  She  sent  it  in  the  dandy, 
thinking  you'd  want  something  warmer  on  when  you  weren't 
riding.     Perhaps  you'd  like  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  should  indeed." 

Duly  attired  in  the  thick  brown  ulster,  Claudine  felt  more 
comfortable,  although  it  was  a  little  short  for  her,  and  there  was 
room  and  to  spare  in  its  ample  folds.  Making  a  g^rimace  at  the 
reflection  of  her  own  inartistic  figure  in  theg]ass,Claudine  went  out 

Captain  Dean  was  smoking  in  the  verandah. 

"  Don't  look  at  me,  please.  I'm  very  grateful  for  Dolly's  coat, 
but  it  isn't  exactly  a  fit." 

He  laughed,  and  handed  her  into  the  dandy. 

The  bearers  slung  the  poles  upon  their  shoulders  and  set  oiT 
at  a  swinging  trot.    Captain  Dean  remounted  and  followed. 

"I've  given  orders  about  your  recalcitrant  gee-gee,"  he  re- 
marked. **  He's  to  stay  here  to-night,  and  be  well  looked  after. 
The  syce  will  bring  him  into  Kandana  to-morrow." 

"  Thanks,  so  much." 

Claudine  lay  back  restfully  against  the  cushions  of  the  dandy ; 
its  jolting  motion  was  scarcely  soothing,  but  she  did  not  mind  it. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  still,  and  be  carried  along  among  the 
darkening  shadows,  and  to  watch  the  stars  come  out  here  and 
there  overhead,  and  presently  the  bright,  pale  crescent  of  the 
moon  arise,  and  send  its  weird  streak  of  light  across  the  dim 
forest.  Captain  Dean  rode  behind  her,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  road  was  wide  enough,  at  her  side.  Claudine  stilled  the  rest- 
less mentor  in  her  breast  that  had  given  her  no  peace  of  late,  and 
enjoyed  the  quiet  pleasure  of  the  moment  to  the  full. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived. 

"  I  had  almost  given  you  up,  thought  you  must  have  eloped 
together,  or  something  of  that  sort "  cried  Dolly,  warmly  welcom- 
ing them. 

The  huts  were  little  two-roomed  flat-roofed  buildings,  with 
shallow  verandahs  running  round.  The  Deans  had  two  of  these 
allotted  to  them. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  sleep  alone,"  explained 
Dolly,  *•  so  we  have  given  you  this  room,  and  you  will  have  the 
children  next  door  to  you.  Will  and  I  slept  here,  but  we  have 
taken  up  our  quarters  in  the  next  hut,  where  you  saw  our  parlour. 
I  call  it  that,  because  it  has  to  answer  every  purpose." 
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**  But,  oh,  Dolly,  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  turned  you  out." 

"  No  matter,  dear.  We  didn't  mind.  You  see  your  door  opens 
on  this  verandah,  and  the  children's  upon  the  other  side ;  there 
is  no  communication  betvireen.  And  this  is  your  bath  and  dress- 
ing-room combined." 

'*  It  is  all  very  comfortable,  Dolly.  You  do  not  call  this 
roughing  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  it  is  not  bad,  as  I  told  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy, 
and  stay  a  long  time,  dear,"  said  Dolly  affectionately,  as  she  went 
out  to  tell  the  khitmutgar  to  bring  up  the  long-delayed  dinner. 

Claudine  compressed  her  lips,  and  looked  grave  as  she  shook 
out  a  dress  from  the  trunk  that  had  already  arrived  by  coolte- 
d^k.  She  knew  she  could  be  happy ;  she  wanted  to  stay,  but 
oh  !  she  wished — many  things. 


The  weeks  passed  away.  One  morning,  Captain  Dean  tapped 
as  usual  on  Claudine's  window,  and  laid  a  budget  of  correspon- 
dence upon  the  silL 

"Your  letters.  Miss  Maclntyre.  It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  so 
fresh  after  the  rain.  The  horses  will  be  round  in  half-an-houn 
Shall  you  be  ready  ?  " 

''  I  think  not    1  am  not  coming  to-day,  Captain  Dean." 

"  Not  coming.     Why  not  ?  " 

The  girl  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  answer  uncon- 
cernedly, but  there  was  a  strained  intonation  in  her  voice. 

"  I  don't  care  about  it." 

**  Not  care  ?     Are  you  tired  ? — not  well  ?  " 

"Neither— but " 

**  Can  you  come  to  the  door  a  moment,  please  ?  " 

She  appeared  in  a  fresh  white  dressing-gown. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  me  why  you  won't  come  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why, 
this  morning  we  were  going  to  Doonaglia.  What  am  I  to  say  to 
Dolly?" 

She  looked  at  him,  then  out  at  the  sun-light  dancing  on  the 
leaves.    "  Say  nothing.     I  will  come." 

"  That  is  nice  of  you.  I  want  so  to  talk  to  you.  There  is 
something  particular  I  should  like  to  tell  you." 

She  turned  back,  and  hesitated. 

"  Captain  Dean,  I  really  don't  think  I  ought  to  come." 
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Her  meaning  was  obvious.  He  understood,  and  pitied  the 
downcast  ^y^s^  and  flushing  cheeks. 

He  was  essentially  a  gentleman. 

"  Miss  Maclntyre,  you  are  my  guest  Will  you  trust  to  my 
judgment  if  I  tell  you  that  you  may  do  so  without  compunction? 
Come  with  me  this  morning,  and  when  you  have  heard  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,  I  think  you  will  lull  this  fear  to  rest." 

She  was  puzzled,  but  acquiesced. 

They  rode  their  horses  over  the  undulating  cart-road  that  led 
from  Kandana  to  Doonaglia.  Wave  after  wave  of  deodars  sur- 
rounded them.  In  the  far  distance  gleamed  the  snow-clad  peaks. 
The  fresh  morning  air  brought  a  glow  to  Claudine's  cheeks  ;  her 
eyes,  with  this  new  question  in  them,  bent  shyly  over  her  horse's 
chestnut  head.  A  wide-brimmed,  grey  felt  hat  crowned  her 
dusky  curls ;  the  holland  habit,  pressed  into  rejuvenescence  by 
the  accommodating  dhobie,  looked  trim  and  spruce.  A  bit  of 
mountain  jessamine  was  stuck  in  the  breast  of  her  bodice ;  the 
firm,  shapely  little  wrists  held  the  reins  smartly,  and  not  too  close. 

Dean  regarded  her  tentatively:  he  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.    She  coloured  deeply  under  his  gaze. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  ?"  she  asked,  flashing  a  glance 
upward. 

"  You  shall  know  presently.  We  have  to  criticize  the  firing 
first,  you  know." 

They  reached  the  Doonaglia  butts  by  a  bridle  path.  Here 
there  was  musketry  practice  going  on  ;  and  leaving  Claudine  for 
a  few  moments,  Dean  tied  up  his  charger,  and  walked  round  to 
witness  it  from  the  most  advantageous  point  He  came  back  in  a 
little  while. 

"  They  are  doing  pretty  well.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ? 
You  can  dismount" 

She  jumped  ofl",  and  soon  Renown  was  cropping  the  grass 
contentedly,  while  tethered  to  another  tree. 

"This  is  the  best  place,  Miss  Maclntyre,"  and  Dean  led  the 
way  to  a  jutting-out  crag,  screened  from  the  heat  and  sheltered 
by  a  slab  of  granite  behind.  Before  them  stretched  the  valley  in 
which  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  mist  Flaky  streaks  of  it 
ascended  the  hillsides ;  a  shower  of  golden  motes  twinkled  on 
some  trefoil  and  heather  below. 

"  We  might  as  well  sit  down.   The  dew  doesn't  rest  long  here.*' 
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They  did  so,  and  a  pregnant  silence  reigned  between  them. 
Presently  Dean  said,  "  Will  you  think  me  very  egotistical  if  I  go 
back  ten  years,  and  tell  you  something  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  I  shall  like  to  hear."  The  gauntleted  hands  in  Claudine's 
lap  trembled  a  little.     She  flicked  the  herbage  with  her  whip. 

"  I  was  the  usual  sort  of  fool  most  men  are  when  they  are  very 
young.  I  believed  in  women  then,  Miss  Maclntyre.  I  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  in  England,  deeply,  madly,  as  I  have  never  loved 
since,  and  never  shall." 

Click !  down  tumbled  the  whip  upon  the  granite. 

"Yes?  go  on." 

"  She  was  very  young — so  was  I,  but  old  enough  not  to  forget. 
For  ten  years  I  worked  for  her  out  in  this  country  with  never  a 
thought  or  a  desire  apart  from  her.  I  looked  for  the  time  when 
I  should  go  home  and  fetch  her.  It  came  at  last.  She  had  told 
me  she  would  wait  On  that  word  I  built  my  hopes.  God  ! 
how  I  loved  her.  Talk  of  Jacob  1  My  ten  years  passed  as  a 
dream — a  watch  in  the  night,  for  the  love  that  I  bore  her.  She 
should  be  mine — mine.  My  life  was  bound  up  in  hers.  And  I 
went  home.  We  had  not  written:  that  was  a  stipulation  her 
father  made.  But  I  trusted  her  absolutely.  When  I  got  to 
London  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  at  their  house.    I  asked  for 

*  Miss ,'  by  her  surname  only.     She  had  younger  sisters,  but 

I  never  thought  of  them.  The  man  stared,  and  said  she  was  out. 
When  would  she  be  home  ?  I  asked.  He  couldn't  telL  I  must 
call  again.  I  wouldn't  leave  my  name.  I  wanted  to  take  her  by 
surprise — my  little  darling.  But  I  was  vexed — disappointed. 
How  to  kill  time  till  I  could  call  again  I  scarcely  knew.  Passing 
down  a  crowded  street  with  shopB  on  either  side — I  don't  even 
know  what  street  it  was — I  saw  some  one  like  her,  but  looking 
older,  and  more  richly  dressed.  She  was  crossing  to  a  handsome 
carriage  standing  by  the  kerb.      I  half  stopped,  and  she  saw  me 

"  *  Will ! '  she  cried,and  turned  white  as  death.  I  caught  her  hands. 

"  *  I've  come  back  to  you,  love,'  I  said,  and  I  didn't  much  care 
who  heard  me. 

*''Ohl  hush  I 'she  exclaimed,  and  looked  towards  the  men- 
servants,  who  stood  like  stolid  images. 

"  *  Well,  it  isn't  quite  the  proper  thing,  I  suppose, '  said  I, '  to 
vaunt  one's  private  affairs  in  public,  but  you  must  forgive  me, 
dear.     I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  here.' 
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"  *  Nor  I,  you,  *  she  answered. 

"*  Tve  just  been  to  your  house/  said  I,  naming  her  father's, 
*  and  found  you  out.  When  can  I  see  you  alone  ?  I've  so 
much  to  tell  you.' 

" *  I'm  ''at  home "  Fridays/  she  said.  *  But,  of  course — to  old 
friends — Will,  you  know  I'm  married,  don't  you?' 

"  I  haven't  an  idea  what  I  said  to  her ;  nothing,  I  believe,  but 
she  looked  a  little  frightened. 

"  *  My  carriage  is  waiting,'  she  said  ;  *  this  is  it,  Will.  Tm  sorry 
I  can't  stop  now,  but  come  and  see  me  whenever  you  like.' 

**  *  Don't  let  me  detain  you,'  I  replied,  and  I  put  her  into  her 
brougham. 

"  *  Forgive  me.  Will ;  I  will'write  to  you,'  she  said. 

**  And  she  did  write — wrote  and  told  me  that  she  had  been  a 
child  when  I  knew  her,  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion,  or 
abiding  by  it ;  that  she  hoped  I  had  forgotten  her ;  that — in 
short,  she  was  sorry  I  had  believed  in  her." 

Dean  ceased  at  last.  He  had  spoken  in  a  gruff,  jerky  manner, 
and  it  was  in  the  same  tone  that  he  added,  **  I  came  back  to 
India  by  the  next  mail,  and  then  I  met  Dolly,  and  married  her." 

It  was  fully  a  minute  before  he  turned,  and  looked  at 
Claudine., 

Pure  pity  filled  her  eyes  to  overflowing. 

**  I  understand.     I  am  so  sorry." 

The  sweet  sympathy  touched  him. 

**  Miss  Maclntyre/'  he  said,  "  if  there  were  more  women  like 
you,  the  world  would  be  a  better  place." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  laid  it  over  hers.  Claudine  let  it 
rest  there. 

"  Dolly  is  a  good  woman,"  she  said  at  last,  looking  away  to  the 
snow-clad  peaks  beyond  Doonaglia. 

'*  Dolly?    Oh  lyes." 

*'  Dolly  is  too  good  for  me,"  he  went  on,  following  his  own 
thoughts.  "  I  can't  reach  Dolly,  and  she  can't  reach  me. 
Miss  Maclntyre,  can  you  understand,  I  wonder,  that  we  don't 
all  need  quite  the  same  things  in  life  ?  Some  want  one  thing, 
some  another.  Women  aren't  quite  human,  I  think  ;  they  seem 
so  able  to  cut  down  their  desires  to  their  means  of  fulfilling  them. 
Men  are  different." 

'*  Are  they  ?  "  said  Claudine,  «  I  hadn't  thought  so." 
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"Now  man  is  a  brute,  Miss  Maclntyrc.  At  his  best  he  is 
material,  but  he  possesses  a  spark  composed  of  other  fire.  If 
that  is  extinguished,  he  sinks  to  a  very  low  level.  I  don't  want 
to  sink." 

•*Why  should  you?" 

**  Fire  needs  fuel.  You — you  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  suppose, 
to  crave  and  crave  for  just  a  kindred  breath — something  that 
shall  crush  the  animal  within  you,  and  raise  you,  were  it  ever 
such  a  tiny  bit — something  that  shall  keep  you  going  and  above 
the  ruck,  that'll  remind  you  the  world  isn't  all  pipe-clay  and  ashes." 

**  Stepping  stones  to  higher  things  ?  I  see.  But — I've  wanted 
that,  too.    We  all  do." 

"  Does  one  never  get  what  one  wants  ?  " 

**  Not  often,  I  think.     But  you  have  so  much." 

"That's  just  it,  Miss  Maclntyre.  I'm  a  curmudgeonly  fellow, 
am  I  not  ?  And  here  I  am  forgetting  that  the  sun  is  coming 
round  that  block,  and  peeping  into  your  face  in  a  most  rude 
manner.     Shall  we  go  now  ?     Dolly  will  be  waiting  breakfast." 

Silently  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  drew  her  to  her  feet. 
They  went  back  to  the  horses.  When  he  had  mounted  her,  he 
hesitated  a  moment 

"  You  don't  mind  my  having  said  what  I  did  ?  " 

*'  No ;  I  am  glad  you  told  me." 

•*  You  are  different  to  any  one  I  have  ever  known,*'  he  said 
gently ;  "  you  don't  know  what  a  lot  I  think  of  you,  Miss  Mac- 
lntyre.   Will  you  always  be  my  little  friend  ?  " 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  stab.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  looked 
fixedly  between  her  horse's  ears. 

•* Will  you? "he  pleaded. 

"Yes,  always,  if  I  can."  Then  she  gathered  up  the  reins 
clumsily.  He  put  them  into  her  hand,  but  her  gauntlet  had 
become  unfastened,  showing  the  soft  pink  wrist  within.  He  took 
hold  of  it,  and  carefully,  almost  reverently,  kissed  it  When  they 
rode  away  under  the  oaks  her  eyes  were  blind  with  tears. 

PART  II. 
"  Why  don't  you  call  her  '  Claudie,'  as  I  do  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"Shouldn't  dare  to  take  such  a  liberty,"  and  Captain  Dean 
shied  another  fir-cone  aimlessly  down  the  "  khud."*  "  But  I  quite 

•  Cliff,  precipice. 
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agree  with  you,  Doll.  Miss  Maclntyre,  who  gave  you  that  name  ? 
It's  fit  for  the  heroine  of  a  three- volume  novel,  and  you  look  such 
a  child." 

Claudine  blushed  under  his  gaze. 

'*  It  belonged  to  ray  great-grandmother,  I  think." 

"  Would  the  Mehm-Sahib  come  and  speak  to  the  Missee  Baba 
a  moment  ?  She  is  so  naughty/'  said  the  ayah,  coming  round  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  disturbing  the  little  party  under  the 
trees.    Dolly  patiently  folded  her  work,  and  got  up. 

"  Nothing  ever  puts  Doll  out,"  said  her  husband. 

"  No,"  said  Claudine,  keeping  her  eyes  steadily  upon  her  book. 
''  She  has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  guilelessness  of  the 
dDve." 

"  I  grant  the  latter,  but  question  the  former.  Claudie,"  he  said 
the  word  slowly,  as  though  addressing  her.  She  started,  and 
turned  a  page  hurriedly,  "  is  a  pretty  name,"  he  continued  with 
unmoved  exterior,  **  but  *  Childie '  suits  you  better.  May  I  call 
you  Childie?" 

"  Call  me  anything  you  like,"  she  answered  shortly.  "  Dolly 
has  given  you  leave,  and  so  have  I." 

"  And  between  friends "  he  continued,  when  Dolly  came 

out  again,  and  sat  down  between  them. 

"  Dora  is  really  getting  tiresome.  She  is  so  fretful  this  after- 
noon. She  would  not  go  out  for  a  walk  for  fear  of  missing  the 
sight  of  you  dressed  for  the  ball,  Claudie.  I  had  to  promise  you 
should  go  into  the  nursery  the  last  thing." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  Claudine. 

An  ear-piercing  shriek  rang  out,  and  a  little  figure  darted  down 
the  wood,  the  ayah  in  hot  pursuit 

"Ohl  Missee  Doree!  Missee  Doreel"  puffed  the  woman. 
The  child  flung  herself  on  Claudine's  lap. 

"  Ou  won't  fordet,  C'audie  ? "  she  cried,  in  her  lisping  voice. 
"  Muwer  said  'ou  wouldn't,  an'  'ou  won't  ?  " 

"  Claudie  never  forgets,  Dora,"  said  her  friend  firmly. 

**  Pommiss,"  said  the  child. 

"  I  do  promise,  dear.  Now  go,  you  must  not  keep  Peroo  and 
Hughie  waiting." 

The  little  thing  hugged  her,  and  then  regretfully,  but  obedient- 
ly, trotted  off,  holding  by  Peroo's  white  chuddah. 

**  That  child  obeys  you,  Claudie,"  remarked  Dolly.    "  I  can't 
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make  her  mind  me.     I  often  think  she's  a  changeling.    She  only 
resembles  me  in  one  thing,  that  she's  very  fond  oiyou" 

Claudine  laughed  nervously. 

"  A  bad  example  for  her  to  follow." 

*  An  irresistible  one,"  said  Captain  Dean,  with  a  forced  air  of 
compliment, 

Dolly  laughed  merrily. 

"  Bravo,  Will  1  that's  not  so  bad  for  you." 

The  ball  was  given  by  the  regiment  in  the  barracks  in 
Kandana,  close  to  the  Deans'  huts.  Dolly  and  Claudine  had 
only  to  be  jolted  down  one  short  hill,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
up  another,  to  reach  them.  It  was  a  most  successful  ball,  and 
every  one's  enjoyment  was  at  its  height,  when  one  of  the  officers 
came  across  the  room  to  the  spot  where  Claudine  was  sitting. 

"There's  a  half  distracted  native  woman  outside,  Miss; 
Maclntyre,  imploring  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dean.  I  cannot  find  her 
anywhere.  I  am  afraid  she — the  woman — says  that  one  of  the 
children  is  ill." 

"  Dora  ?  or  Hugh  ?  "    Claudine  rose,  affrighted,  to  her  feet. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  which.  I  didn't  ask.  But  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  speak  to  her.  She  doesn't  want  to  stop  a  minute. 
I  will  look  for  Mrs.  Dean." 

"Please  do."  Claudine  excused  herself  to  her  partner,  and 
went  outside.  Peroo  was  standing  in  the  verandah,  flurried  and 
anxious. 

'*  Oh  !  Miss  Sahib !  I  came  myself  to  save  time.  That  sousti* 
soor,t  Ram  Bux,  was  half  asleep,  so  I  left  him  with  the  Babbas." 

"Which  of  them  is  ill?" 

"Missee  Doree.  It  is  the  bokhar.g  Will  the  Mehm  Sahib 
come?" 

"  Immediately."  And  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Dean  stood  beside 
them. 

"  Missee  Doree  asks  for  you.  Miss  Sahib,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Would  you  mind  going,  Claudie  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will ;  I  meant  to,  if.  I  could  be  of  any  use  ;  but 
won't  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  can't  very  well.  Mrs.  Evesham  has  gone  home  tired,  and, 
left  her  girls  in  my  chaise." 

"  Hand  them  on  to  some  one  else." 

*  Lazy  t  Pig  §  Fever 
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"  No ;  that  wouldn't  do.     Her  husband  is  Will's  boss." 

"  But  your  child  ?  "  said  Claudine  in  amazement  "  Dora  may 
be  very  ill." 

•*  I  hope  not.  Peroo  always  croaks  about  her.  You  will  do 
the  best  you  can.  Send  for  the  doctor  if  necessary.  I  shall 
come  as  soon  as  possible." 

Bidding  the  woman  hurry  on,  Claudine  flung  on  her  cloak 
without  more  words,  and  without  waiting  to  call  the  dandy- 
bearers,  was  rushing,  in  her  satin  slippers,  down  the  steep  path, 
when  she  heard  some  one  hastening  after  her,  and  was  overtaken 
by  Captain  Dean. 

*' Dolly  told  me.  Did  you  think  I'd  let  you  go  alone?"  he 
cried  reproachfully,  drawing  her  arm  through  his. 

The  little  girl  was  certainly  ill  enough  to  occasion  anxiety, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  render  it  imperative  to  send  for  her 
mother,  or  the  doctor,  who  was  probably  dancing  himself,  and 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  called  away  unless  for  an  urgent  case. 
Claudine  administered  quinine  and  cooling  drinks,  the  child  lying 
back  in  her  arms,  babbling  half  dreamily,  half  deliriously.  She 
tossed  wearily  at  flrst,  but  gradually  the  charm  of  Claudine's 
flower-scented  presence  drowsed  Dora's  senses.  The  burning 
fire  succumbed  to  lethargy,  and  she  lay  still.  An  hour  later  a 
scrawled  "  chit "  was  handed  in  by  a  dandy-bearer : 

"  How  is  Dora  ?    Should  I  come  ?  " 

Captain  Dean  sent  one  back : 

**  Better ;  don't  hurry." 

He  sat  watching  Claudine,  the  first,  grey  light  of  the  dawn 
through  the  open  window  behind  her  lightening  the  shadows 
about  her  head,  till  it  seemed  to  invest  her  with  a  dim,  silvery 
halo.  Her  white  silk  gown  was  crumpled  as  she  sat  sideways  on 
the  bed,  one  knee  slightly  raised,  the  better  to  support  the  child, 
showing  two  or  three  inches  above  a  shapely  ankle,  and  soiled 
white  shoe. 

To  Dean's  mind  she  was  infinitely  lovelier  now  than  she  had 
been,  even  when  she  stood  before  the  admiring  child  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  fresh  attire.  Presently  Dora  put  up  a  little  b«t  hand 
and  stroked  her  neck,  catching  at  the  pearls  round  it.  They 
were  of  priceless  value,  but  Claudine  unclasped  them,and  laid  them 
on  the  child's  breast.  The  little,  caressing  hands  went  over  them, 
the  heavy  lids  closed,  and  Dora  slept 
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For  half-an-hour  longer  Claudine  sat  still,  then  very  softly  she 
laid  her  down,  and  went  to  the  door  for  a  breath  of  air.  All 
was  silent  as  yet  outside,  not  even  a  faint  chirrup  was  to  be 
heard.  The  grey  light  flushed  to  rose,  and  shafts  of  crimson 
shot  up  in  the  east.  The  day  crept  trembling  in.  Claudine 
leant  against  a  pillar  of  the  verandah,  feeling  tired  now. 

"  If  it  had  been  Hugh,  she  would  have  came  back,"  was  the 
thought  in  her  mind.  Little  Hugh  lay  sleeping  on  her  own  bed, 
whither  Peroo  had  taken  him,  at  her  desire. 

The  world  seemed  so  still  to  Claudine  at  that  moment  that 
she  started  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Captain  Dean  quietly. 
-  **  I  have  done  nothing,"  she  answered,  turning  aside. 

"Nothing,  I  suppose,  that  her  own  mother  could  not  have 
done ;  but  you  are  not  her  mother." 

Claudine's  lip  quivered.     She  made  no  reply. 

They  stood  in  silence  after  that,  watching  the  sun  rise,  the 
birth  of  fresh  life  rippling  about  them,  their  own  hearts  throbbing 
up — up  in  unison.  Suddenly  the  curious  sing-song  grunt  of 
dandy-bearers  was  heard.  Out  of  the  dawn  Dolly  appeared, 
and  was  set  down  in  the  verandah.  She  flung  her  wrapper  from 
her  face. 

'*  Up  still  ?     How  good  of  you,  Claudie.     How's  Dora  ?  " 

"  She's  asleep.    Will  jrou  come  in  ?  " 

Dolly  was  already  on  the  threshold. 

"  Where's  the  boy  ?  "  was  her  quick  query- 

"  In  my  room.     I  thought  he  would  be  quieter." 

•*  That's  kind  of  you." 

Dolly  bent  above  her  little  daughter  for  a  moment,  and  then 
came  out. 

"  She's  flushed  of  course,  but  seems  all  right.  I'm  sure  I'm 
very  much  obfiged  to  you,  Claudie.  I  couldn't  get  away  before ; 
those  girls  would  stop  to  the  end." 

She  went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  and  entered 
Claudine's  room.  The  boy  looked  like  a  placid  cherub,  his 
chubby  fist  doubled  under  his  pink  cheek.  Dolly  kissed  him, 
and  came  out  yawning. 

"  I'm  awfully  tired  ;  must  get  some  sleep.  You  two  won't  ride 
this  morning,  surely  ?     Well,  ta-ta  for  the  present." 

She  disappeared  within  her  own  door,  her  husband  following  her. 
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Claudine  went  into  her  room,  and  changed  her  ball-dress  for  a 
comfortable  dressing-gown  ;  she  was  not  sleepy,  and  thought  she 
would  look  in  once  more  at  Dora.  That  look  did  not  reassure 
her.  The  little  dark  face  was  drawn  as  though  in  pain,  and  the 
child  moaned  pitifully  in  her  sleep.  Claudine  drew  away  the 
pearls  that  still  lay  in  her  hands,  and  then  sat  down  beside  her. 
Till  the  world  was  fully  awake  she  stayed  there,  keeping  guard, 
and  moistening  the  poor,  parched  lips  from  time  to  time,  and 
crooning  soft  melodies  when  the  child  grew  wakeful.  Peroo 
came  in,  looked,  and  wailed,  and  went  off  to  dress  Hugh.  At 
nine  o'clock  Claudine  heard  Dean's  step  in  the  verandah.  She 
went  out. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  send  for  Doctor  Morison,"  she  said. 
**  Dora  seems  worse,  but  there's  no  need  to  rouse  Dolly  till  she's 
had  her  sleep  out." 

"  Very  well.     I'll  go  myself  at  once,"  he  answered. 

The  doctor  pronounced  it  typhoid,  and  poor  Dolly,  when  she 
heard  it,  was  distracted. 

**  Was  it  infectious  ?  Were  the  huts  in  an  unhealthy  situation  ? 
Should  she  take  Hugh  away  at  once  ?  " 

"  If  you  do,  who  will  nurse  the  little  girl  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor 
dryly.    **  Cannot  Miss  Maclntyre  take  the  boy  ?  " 

No,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Dora  was  devoted  to 
Claudine.  If  Claudine  did  not  mind,  would  she  stay  and  help 
with  the  child  ? 

Yes,  Claudine  would  stay  gladly,  she  said,  with  bright  anxious 
eyes. 

Then  what  need  for  more?  Claudine  and  Peroo  would 
manage  nicely,  and  Dolly  would  take  Hugh  to  an  hotel  for  a 
week  or  two.  It  would  not  cost  much,  and  Will  could  remain  in 
the  adjacent  hut,  and  keep  each  of  them  posted  with  news  of  the 
other.  At  that,  Claudine  began  to  speak,  but  the  words  dried  up 
in  her  throat.  She  could  not  cut  away  her  own  scant  share  of 
comfort,  and  lay  herself  open  to  that  look  of  pained,  kindly  re- 
proach from  Dean's  eyes.  How  dare  she,  how  dare  she  doubt 
herself,  doubt  him^  in  this  manner?  How  answer  Dolly's  natural 
surprise? 

Dolly  wished  her  to  stay — wished  him  to  stay.  The  child 
needed  her;  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  a  fuss.  So  she  said 
nothing,  but  saw  Dolly  and  Hugh  packed  into  a  dandy,  and  a 
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few  of  their  goods  and  chattels  sent  after  them  in  the  care  of  an 
under-ayah.  Then  she  took  her  life  in  her  hand,  and  went  in  to 
her  charge.  Captain  Dean  and  Peroo  helped  her  with  some  of 
the  nursing,  but  solicitous  as  the  woman  was,  Claudine  feared 
to  trust  her  greatly,  and  the  chief  anxiety  fell  on  her. 

She  grew  thin  and  white  herself,  but  always  kept  a  brave 
spirit  The  doctor  insisted  upon  her  taking  regular  exercise, 
and  when  Dean  was  on  watch,  she  stole  out  for  a  brief  gallop,  or 
a  short  sharp  walk.  But  for  this,  she  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Then  the  crisis  came.  All  day,  and  half  through  the  night.  Dean 
and  Claudie  stayed  beside  the  little  bed  ;  neither  of  them  couU 
bear  to  leave  it,  though  there  was  nothing  they  could  do,  save  to 
wipe  the  dew  from  the  poor  little  forehead,  or  to  force  a  few 
drops  of  milk  and  brandy  between  the  blackened  lips.  At  sun- 
down the  bearer  brought  in  a  tray  with  food  and  wine.  Claudine 
took  no  notice  of  it,  but  after  a  time,  Dean  prepared  a  chicken 
sandwich,  and  brought  it  to  her,  with  a  glass  of  claret.  She 
shook  her  head. 

« I  couldn't" 

"  You  must    Take  it"    The  tone  was  masterful. 

She  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and  tasted  it 

"  Drink  it  all.    You  need  it" 

A  faint  colour  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  finished  the 
wine. 

"  Now  this."    She  took  the  sandwich,  and  ate  it  obediently. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  tray,  prepared  another  for  himself, 
and  swallowed  it  The  ayah  came  in  once,  crying  hopelessly 
when  she  saw  no  change.  He  quieted  her  with  a  glance,  and 
bade  her  go  and  sleep,  as  she  might  be  needed  later.  Thus  they 
settled  down  again  to  their  dual  watch.  The  long  hours  sped  on. 
She  was  thinking  only  of  the  child  then.  He,  of  the  child's  mother. 

Early  in  the  small  hours,  one  inert  hand  moved  feebly,  the  thin 
chin  shifted  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  the  eyelids  flickered. 
Claudine  sprang  to  her  feet,  forgetting  all  but  her  own  intense 
anxiety,  and  that  they  two  were  alone  with  the  child,  in  what 
might  be  her  last  moments. 

•*  Will !  oh.  Will  I "  she  whispered,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.     He  caught  his  breath  at  her  words. 

**  Hush,  dear  1  be  brave,"  he  said  softly. 

"  Water  I  "  moaned  a  little  voice.     "  Peroo  !  panee  lao." 
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In  a  minute  Claudine  was  beside  the  bed,  her  arm  under  the 
pillow. 

"  Here,  darling ;  nice  milk,  Doree." 

The  child  drank  it  gratefully,  her  head  slipped  back  easily,  and 
in  five  minutes  she  was  in  a  natural,  peaceful  slumber.  Claudine 
set  down  the  glass  upon  the  tea-poy,  and  then  stood  silently. 

The  relief,  when  it  came,  was  agony,  even  greater  than  the 
suspense  had  been.  A  lump  rose  in  her  throat.  She  put  her 
hand  over  it,  choking,  and  turned  to  the  door.  There,  weakness 
assailed  her,  and  leaning  her  head  against  it,  she  fell  into  low 
weeping.  For  a  minute  or  two.  Dean  watched  her,  needing  all 
his  strength  to  hold  him  back  ;  then  he  flung  other  considerations 
to  the  winds,  and  stepping  up  behind  her,  drew  her  into  his  arms. 
Thus  those  two  saw  the  dawn  rise  once  again. 

•  *  •  •  • 

It  was  a  fortnight  later.  All  fear,  save  of  a  relapse,  was  over, 
and  Dolly  had  come  back  to  the  huts.  Her  husband  was  going 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  district,  and  was  to  start  the 
following  morning. 

"  You  might  ride  out  as  far  as  Plim  T^l  with  him,"  said  Dolly, 
meaning  kindly. 

Captain  Dean  looked  doubtful. 

''  I  should  not  like  her  to  come  back  all  that  way  alone.  It  is 
more  than  eight  miles,  and  a  lonely  road." 

"  Oh !  chiit ! "  said  Dolly ;  "  she  rode  further  the  day  she  came. 
You'd  like  it,  wouldn't  you,  Claudie?  Til  take  my  dandy,  and 
go  out  half-way  to  meet  you ;  that  won't  be  too  early  for  me." 

Claudie  looked  uncertain.  Her  big,  grave  eyes  met  those  of 
Dean,  and  smiled  piteously. 

"  Yes,  come,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  going  in  now  to  sit  with  Dora,"  remarked  Dolly.  "  She'll 
want  you  presently,  Claudie." 

"  Very  well." 

When  the  ''  chick  "  closed  behind  Dolly,  Dean  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  Oh !  Will,  to-morrow — only  to-morrow." 

His  arms  closed  round  her. 

"  But  not  for  long,  love.     Then  we  shall  be  together." 

"Oh,  hush.  Will,  don't.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  Dolly ^ 
There's  Dolly— and  the  children." 
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"  Love,  haven't  we  discussed  that  subject  threadbare,  and  have 
not  we  decided  that  it  is  better  to  be  honest  ?  " 

•*  But  at  what  cost?    Oh,  Will !  Will  I " 

Her  heart  beat  upon  his.     His  lips  were  close  to  hers. 

"  Love,  when  life's  most  perfect  joy  is  ours,  shall  we  not  take 
it  thankfully?" 

She  drew  herself  away,  laughing  tenderly. 

"  Why,  Will,  don't  you  remember  ?  You  fell  in  love  with  a 
girl  in  England,  as  you  have  never  loved  since,  and  never  shall." 

He  crushed  the  smiling  mouth  with  his  own. 

*•  You  dear  old  goose,"  she  gasped  at  length.  "  And  the  funny 
part  of  it  is,  that  I  think  you  really  believed  what  you  said ! " 

"  I  did,  at  the  time." 

"And  you  meant  to  be  kind  to  me,  didn't  you.  Will?  To 
prevent  my  making  such  a  mistake  as  to  imagine  that  you  cared 
about  me  ?  " 

"  Naughty  girl !  But  you're  right  I  didn't  know  you  then. 
Childie  ;  I  was  onlyiearning  you." 

'•  And  now " 

"  Now  ?  Oh !  love,  you  know.  I  cannot  give  you  up,  Childie. 
You  have  grown  into  my  heart,  twisted  yourself  round  it,  taken 
root  in  it.  Don't  torture  me,  dear ;  think  how  I  have  suffered  ; 
think  what  my  life  has  been,  what  it  would  be,  without  you. 
Kiss  me — again,  again.  Now,  don't  tell  me  you  would  condemn 
me  to  Mtf/." 

Her  eyes  grew  dark  with  pain. 

"  I  am  desperately  wicked.  Will,  but  I  can't." 

The  short  twilight  was  nearly  at  an  end,  mists  rose  in  the 
valley.  The  tall  firs  stood  out  gloomily  against  the  dusky  back- 
ground. Overhead,  a  star  or  two  twinkled  inquisitively,  reproach- 
fully, upon  Claudine,  it  seemed  to  her,  as  she  stumbled  across, 
scarcely  seeing  where  she  was  going,  from  one  hut  to  the  other. 
Dolly  rose  as  she  entered. 

"Oh!  You  are  come.  Then  I  shall  go  across  to  Hughie. 
Dora  is  waiting  to  say  her  prayers ;  but  she  sajrs  you  have  been 
saying  them  for  her." 

"  So  I  have.  But  to-night  I  think  she  is  well  enough  to  say 
them  herself.     Aren't  you,  Dora?" 

Dora  demurred  faintly,  but  Claudine  was  in  no  mood  to 
humour  her. 
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"  No,  dear.  You  are  quite  able  to.  You  must  say  them,  or 
else  we  shall  go  without'* 

Dolly  slipped  out,  and  the  little  one  folded  her  hands.  She 
was  curiously  conscientious  on  this  point.  The  simple  petitions 
were  begun,  continued,  and  ended.  Claudine  sat  silent  in  the 
shadow. 

"  My  hymn,  C'audie." 

Claudine's  thoughts  were  wandering.     She   made    a  strong 
effort  to  recall  them. 
«  Yes,  dear." 

"  Now  the  day  is  over, 
Night  is  d'awin'  nigh ; 
Shadows  of  the  evenin' 
Steal  a'coss  the  sky.'' 

As  the  little  voice  lisped  through  three  or  four  verses,  the 
truant  thoughts  were  off  again.  In  truth,  they  had  much  to  occupy 
them,  but,  they  were  suddenly  enchained  by  the  next  few  words 
falling  from  the  baby- lips. 

**  Comfort  evewy  suffewer 
Watzin'  late  in  pain ; 
Vose  who  p'an  some  evil 
F'om  vere  sin  'est  'ain, 
Vough  ve  long  night  watzes, 
May  ve  anzels  sp*ead 
Vere  white  wings  above  me, 
Watzin'  wound  my  bed. 
When  ve  momin'  wakens 
Yen  may  I  awise 
Pure  and  f  esh  and  sinless " 

Claudine  heard  no  more.  Behind  her  hands  the  hot  tears 
slowly  forced  their  way  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  as  though  an 
angel  had  spoken  to  her  by  the  mouth  of  this  little  child.  The 
faltering  accents  ceased.  There  was  silence  in  the  darkening 
room. 

**  Is  *ou  there,  C'audie  ?     Doree  welly  tired." 

"  Then  Doree  must  go  to  sleep  soon,  darling.  Good-night, 
dear  little  one,  good-night." 

With  gentle  hands  Claudine  straightened  the  sheets,  and 
smoothed  the  pillow,  then  stooped  to  kiss  the  child. 

**  'Ou  is  c'ying,  C'audie.  Why's  dat  ?  "  said  Dora,  rubbing  her 
cheek  with  a  weary  little  hand.    "  Cause  Daddie  is  doin'  away  ?  " 
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"  Never  mind,  dear.    Good-night." 

"  Nezzer  mind,"  repeated  the  sleepy  little  voice.  "  Daddie  '11 
turn  back  adain." 

Yes,  back  again  to  mother  and  to  you,  little  one,  but  never 
again,  no,  never  again  to  **  Childie  " 

Claudine  knew  it,  as  she  walked  to  the  verandah,  and  looked 
up  at  the  reproachful  stars. 

"  Miss  Maclntyre,"  called  a  ringing  voice  across  the  interven- 
ing: space  between  the  huts.     "  Dinner  is  ready." 

She  started  back. 

"  Will  you  ask  Dolly  to  excuse  me,  Captain  Dean  ?  I  have  a 
headache." 

He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant. 

"Childie  I     My  last  night  I" 

She  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  convulsively. 

•*  I  can't  help  it,  Will.     Can't  you  see  I'm  ill  ?  " 

"My  poor  dear!  It  must  be  a  very  bad  head.  But  to- 
morrow ?    Shall  we  have  our  ride,  Childie?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  hysterically.  "That  will  be  our 
last." 

"  For  the  present,  dear.  Then  I  shall  order  your  horse  to  be 
ready  with  mine.     Now  I  must  go,  or  Dolly  will  wonder." 

"  And,  Will— don't  let  her  come  in  to  me  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

"  She  shan't  disturb  you,  I  promise.  Good-night.  Sleep  well, 
my  *  Dilkusha.*  "•  He  drew  her  to  him  for  one  moment,  in  the 
semi-lighted  verandah,  then  went  across  to  the  other  hut,  to  dine 
with  his  wife. 

For  many  hours  the  stars  twinkled  down  through  Claudine's 
little  window  upon  the  bowed  form  of  the  girl  in  her  agony. 
When  a  soul  thus  strives  with  itself  alone  in  the  presence  of  its 
Maker,  such  scenes  are  sacred. 

By-and-bye  the  world  awoke  again  to  life,  and  all  that  makes 
life  beautiful,  but  Claudine's  wrongful  love  lay,  not  dead  indeed, 
but  bound  with  chains  of  her  own  forging,  of  her  own  fettering. 

She  was  very  silent  during  the  long  ride  to  Plim  Tftl. 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  much,  Will ;  it  only  makes  it  harder." 

And  he  was  content  to  look  at  her.  When  they  reached  the 
lake  he  lifted  her  off  Renown  tenderly. 

*  Heart's  delight. 

12» 
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"  I  have  arranged  to  stay  half-an-hour  here,"  he  said.  "  We 
will  go  down  to  the  water,"  and  he  flung  the  reins  to  the  syce. 

Down  under  the  arching  boughs  of  oak  and  thorn  they 
passed.  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  late  wild  roses  flung  a 
shower  of  bloom  upon  them.  The  hill  jessamine  starred  the 
banks.  Glinting  as  with  a  million  diamonds  in  the  sunlight,  the 
lake  shone  before  them.  Upon  its  farther  side,  among  low- 
growing  tea-bushes,  was  a  planter's  bungalow.  The  rest-house 
behind  them  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  foliage.  A  little  boat 
was  drawn  up  on  the  shore ;  the  oars  shining  wet  in  the  sun. 

Claudine  looked  round  her  anxiously. 

"There's  no  one  about,  love." 

His  arm  was  round  her,  she  leaned  on  it  for  strength.  Then 
she  turned  to  him. 

"  Will,  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  you  now." 

He  took  her  face  in  his  hands. 

"  There  is  no  great  hurry,  dear.  But  you  may  begin  as  soon 
as  you  like,  for  a  parting  like  ours  has  its  rapture,  Childie.  And 
if  that  is  so,  what  think  you  oi^r  meeting  will  be  ?  " 

His  low  voice  thrilled  her,  but  she  looked  up,  beyond  him. 

'*  God  help  me — help  me,"  was  the  cry  in  her  heart. 

"  You  misunderstand  me.  Will.  I  came  this  morning  to  tell 
you  that  our  dream  is  over.  There  can  be  no  hereafter  for  us — 
together." 

He  dropped  his  hands.  His  voice  grew  rough,  for  hers  was 
very  earnest.     There  was  little  doubt  of  her  meaning. 

'*  What  nonsense  is  this,  Childie  ?  Are  we  not  bound  to  each 
other  ?    Where  is  your  word — your  love  for  me  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  not  love  you,  should  I  care  so  much.  Will  ? "  she 
said  sadly.  "  But  I  cannot  have  you  do  this  wicked  thing.  Oh^ 
love,  do  you  think  I  care  only  for  myself?" 

She  broke  away  from  him,  sobs  choking  her. 

"  If  I  did  not  think  that  this  was  only  the  natural  fuss  a  good 
woman  would  make — the  scruples  she  would  feel ;  if  I  was  not 
sure  after  all  that  you  loved  me,  that  you  would  be  mine  still, 
do  you  know  what  I  should  do,  Childie?  I  would  crush  all  the 
life  out  of  you,  so  that  that  which  is  denied  me  should  never  be 
another's." 

His  dark  face  bent  almost  fiercely  above  her.  She  clung 
about  him  again. 
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"  I  would  rather  you  did  that,  Will.  I  could  welcome  death 
at  your  hands,  dear,  for  then  there  would  be  no  aftermath  or 
remorse  for  me,  such  as  I  must  bear,  if " 

"  Childie  1  Childie  I  don't  waste  time  talking  like  this.  Am  I 
not  to  shield  you  from  everything  ?  " 

"You  cannot  shield  a  woman  from  her  own  soul.  Will. 
Facilis  descensus  Averni  I  It  is  the  old  story,  dear.  They  say 
it  is  always  the  woman  who  tempts.  Oh,  Will,  Will !  forgive  me 
if  I  have  tempted  you  ever  so  little.  I  did  not  intend  it.  I 
meant. to  be  strong." 

The  pressure  of  his  arms  was  very  close  and  tender. 

**  Love,  we  won't  think  of  anything  but  each  other." 

"  I  am  trying  to  think  only  of  you.  Will.  If  I  thought  of  my- 
self, I  should  not  hesitate.     As  it  is " 

"As  it  is,  the  time  for  hesitation  is  past  Come,  dearest, 
chase  that  pitiful  look  away.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  bright  once 
more.     Don't  cloud  our  last  moments." 

"  Am  I  clouding  them.  Will  ?  I  thought — I  only  wanted  to  be 
honest,  it  seemed  better  so.     You  quite  understand  me.  Will,?" 

"  I  understand  all  you  want  to  tell  me.  Dear  heart,  don't  you 
think  I  feel  for  you,  that  I  know  all  you  are  giving  up  for  me  ? 
But  I  will  make  it  up  to  you,  Childie  ;  I  swear  I  will." 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  kissed  his  hand  round  her  neck. 

"  I  know  you  would,  dear." 

For  a  few  moments  they  stood  silently  together,  heart  going 
out  to  heart,  but  no  words  between  them.  Dean  was  wilfully 
blind  and  deaf,  and  Claudine  too  exhausted  and  unstrung  to  say 
more.  The  sun  flickered  through  the  leafy  boughs,  and  danced 
more  hotly  on  the  pebbles  at  their  feet. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  at  last,  but  her  clasping  hands  only  held 
him  tighter.  In  that  moment  it  seemed  as  though  she  could  not 
let  him  leave  her.  To  her,  it  was  as  though  they  stood  at  the 
gates  of  eternity;  then  she  lifted  her  head,  drinking  in  with 
longing  eyes  every  line  of  his  face ;  the  white  lips  moved,  but  he 
3carcely  caught  their  whisper, 

•*  Good-bye,  Will,  dear  Will.     God  keep  you  always — always." 

One  more  passionate  embrace,  and  he  loosened  her  cold 
hands,  and  strode  blindly  up  the  narrow  path  beneath  the. 
arching  foliage,  leaving  her  alone. 

A  few  days  after  a  blurred  letter  reached  him. 
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«  Dearest, 

"  You  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand.  It  is 
impossible.  I  am  going  down  country  to-morrow.  We  must 
not  meet  again.  I  am  not  good,  nor  brave  enough,  to  plead  for 
Dolly,  but  for  your  own  sake — yes,  Will,  and  for  mine  too,  you 
will  do  your  duty  by  her  and  the  children.  Let  me  remember 
that  the  man  I  love  has  chosen  the  higher  path.  I  cannot  forget, 
nor  will  you.  I  would  not  stem  your  suffering,  Will,  for  I  am 
only  human,  and  I  suffer  too,  but  some  day  surely  we  shall  know 
that  this  was  best,  and  you  will  come  to  thank  your 

"  Childie." 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  a  woman  whose  grave,  sweet  face  has  looked  out  upon 
the  world,  and  seen  all  its  evil  and  its  pain,  but  whose  nobility 
is  stamped  upon  her  gentle  features,  whose  hand  is  ever  stretched 
to  help  the  sorrowful  and  sinning,  and  of  whose  life  many  shall 
rise  up  and  call  blessed.  A  winsome,  dark-haired  maiden  is 
often  beside  her,  and  when  Claudine  Maclntyre  looks  into  the 
eyes  of  the  girl,  so  like  those  other  eyes  she  loved,  she  is  happy, 
because  they  are  unshadowed  by  any  wrong  of  her  creation. 

Dolly  is  a  most  contented  wife,  but  it  is  a  trouble  to  her  that 
she  and  Claudine  meet  so  seldom. 

WINSTON    KENDRICK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**What  answer  do  you  intend  giving  Lord  Montire,  Eleva? 
Such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  neglected,  an  eligible  offer 
seldom  comes  twice  to  a  girl  in  her  lifetime." 

"  Too  true,  mother ;  but  only  think  how  old  he  is — older  than 
papa,  I  really  believe." 

"  Oh,  your  papa  is  absurdly  young-looking  to  have  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters.     Lord  Montire  is  not  old  ;  barely  sixty." 

"  And  I  am  not  quite  three-and-twenty." 

"  True,  but  you  have  been  out  five  years ;  that  makes  a  girl 
Blmost  ^ass/e  in  society." 

Eleva  gave  a  silvery  little  laugh,  as  she  glanced  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  over  the  mantelshelf.  "  I  do  not  see  any  crow's-feet 
clawing  at  my  eyes,  and  my  cheeks  are  as  plump  as  any  milk- 
maid's ;  I  look  and  feel  quite  too  young  to  acknowledge  myself 
the  least  hit  pass/e" 

"  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  the  least  how  one  looks,"  cried  her 
mother,  somewhat  impatiently.  "  Hebe,  herself,  would  lose  the 
power  to  charm  in  her  sixth  season  if  she  remained  unmarried." 

**  That  is  so,"  said  Eleva,  resuming  her  seat  by  the  window 
with  a  sigh ;  '*  but  I  might  remain  at  Dumbarton  this  summer, 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  care  to  have  three  unmarried  girls  to 
chaperon  this  season  ;  and  poor  Loo  is  dying  to  come  out,  we 
cannot  in  justice  keep  her  in  the  background  any  longer." 

"You  are  quite  right;  Loo  was  eighteen  last  birthday.  I 
must  present  her  in  May ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  delayed  any 
longer." 

"Well,  then,  let  me  remain  at  home;  Dumbarton  is  much 
better  than  London  in  summer ;  indeed,  to  me  it  is  the  loveliest 
place  in  the  whole  wide  world." 

"  What  folly.  You  might  as  well  give  up  the  world  altogether 
as  stop  down  here  at  Dumbarton,  all  alone  by  yourself.  What 
excuse  could  I  make  for  your  staying  behind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  think  of  that ;  but  really,  mother  dear,"  this  with 
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a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  **it  is  rather  hard  to  give  up  my 
youthful  day-dream  and  wake  to  find  myself  an  old  man's 
bride." 

Lady  Grace  Dunford's  face  clouded,  and  her  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  although  nearer  fifty 
than  forty,  and  loved  her  children  devotedly ;  not  a  hard,  worldly 
mother  by  any  means,  but  rather  the  friend  and  companion  of 
h^r  grown-up  daughters,  as  mothers  should  be  who  expect  their 
daughters'  love  and  trust.  **  Pray  don't  think,  darling,  that  it  is 
my  wish  you  should  sacrifice  yourself  for  the  family  good,"  she 
said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  with  a  gentle  loving  touch  on  her 
daughter's  bowed  head.  "  If  it  were  not  that  your  father,  as 
M.P.  for  the  county,  is  bound  to  go  to  London  during  Parlia- 
ment, I  would  remain  at  Dumbarton,  to  save  the  expense  of  next 
■season  in  town." 

**Ah,  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches ;  1  remember  how  Madame 
Lamote  dunned  us  last  year ;  she  must  have  a  few  hundreds  at 
least,  or  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  costumiirer 

"And  where  to  get  that  fevv  hundreds  I  hardly  know. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  off  the  Michaelmas  rents  left  us  as  poor 
as  church  mice." 

"  All  this  points  one  way,"  answered  Eleva,  with  a  suppressed 
sigh.  "  We  must  awaken  to  the  sad  realities  of  life  ;  sentiment 
must  give  place  to  necessity ;  I  must  accept  my  fate  with  the  best 
grace  I  can." 

"  With  the  best  grace  I  can,"  she  repeated,  as  she  sat  down  in 
the  library  of  the  mansion  to  pen  an  answer  to  Lord  Montire's 
offer  of  marriage.  But  her  heart  was  not  in  the  answer  she  must 
make  perforce.  She  rose  up  from  the  table  before  she  had  penned 
half  a  dozen  words  and  went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  "  Who 
would  believe  that  poverty  compels  me  to  accept  this  offer?  "  she 
said  half  aloud.  "  Aye,  who  would  ?  I  can  scarce  believe  it  my- 
self." 

And  it  was  little  wonder  such  thoughts  crossed  her  mind,  as 
she  stood  looking  out  of  the  mullioned  window  at  the  wide  ex- 
tended park  and  the  woods  that  lay  beyond  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

**  What  a  mockery  life  seems  1 "  she  cried.  "  Men  call  me 
handsome ;  the  world  thinks  me  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man ; 
and  yet  to-day  I  am  about  to  sell  myself-— it  sounds  ugly,  but 
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facts  are  stubborn  things  to  deal  with — yes,  I  am  about  to  sell 
myself  to  the  highest  bidder,  because  my  father,  forsooth,  is  a 
poor  man  with  a  reputed  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Oh, 
the  folly  of  it  all !  and,  alas,  the  cruel  mockery  too  1 "  and  spite 
of  herself  the  hot  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks  in  mere  self- pity. 

And  yet  this  woman  was  the  envy  of  half  the  fashionable  set 
she  knew. 

She  was  lovely — lovely  as  a  poet's  dream :  tall  and  graceful, 
with  soft  rippling  brown  hair,  and  skin  like  a  pearl,  with  the 
softest  rose  bloom  on  her  dainty  cheek.  The  cast  of  her  head 
was  perfectly  Grecian  in  outline,  set  on  a  neck  and  shoulders 
such  as  the  Greek  sculptors  loved  to  chisel.  And  her  eyes — well, 
the  pen  of  a  poet  could  alone  do  justice  to  her  clear  luminous 
dark  eyes,  that  darkened  and  deepened,  or  lighted  up  like  stars 
as  pity  or  passion  moved  her  breast.  The  world's  adulation  had 
not  changed  her  into  a  hard,  frivolous,  pleasure-loving  woman. 
She  still  remained  pure  and  gentle,  with  the  clinging  affectionate 
nature  of  a  child,  united  to  the  proud  sensitiveness  and  dignified 
bearing  of  a  patrician  maiden. 

It  was  not  because  she  had  lacked  suitors  for  her  hand 
that  at  three-and  twenty  she  was  obliged  to  choose  between 
gilded  poverty  and  unbounded  wealth  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
mature  age. 

Eleva,  like  many  another  woman,  had  given  away  her  heart 
ere  she  realized  the  value  of  the  gift :  and  once  given  it  re- 
mained in  possession  of  her  idol  beyond  recall. 

Hugh  Trevor  was  the  son  of  Lord  Trevor,  her  father's  nearest 
neighbour.  He  was  two  years  older  than  Eleva.  In  child- 
hood's early  days  they  had  been  playmates,  in  later  years  they 
were  lovers. 

The  present  Lord  Trevor  was  elder  brother  to  Hugh  by 
some  twenty  years  or  more.  He  was  son  of  his  father's  first 
wife,  whilst  Hugh  was  son  of  the  second,  and  consequently 
many  years  younger. 

The  heir  of  Lord  Trevor  had  always  been,  from  his  birth, 
deformed — weakly,  crabbed  and  vindictive,  as  the  deformed  are 
apt  to  be — yet  he  was  fond  of  his  only  brother,  and  after  his 
father's  death,  which  event  happened  when  Hugh  was  barely 
twelve  years  old,  he  behaved  with  parental  kindness  to  the 
orphaned  lad. 
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Hugh  was  always  considered  his  brother's  heir  ;  nobody  ever 
dreamt  that  the  hunchbacked  Lord  Trevor  would  take  to  him- 
self a  wife — ^he  was  supposed  to  be  a  misogynist ;  at  any  rate,  he 
seldom  spoke  of  women  except  to  sneer  at  them. 

Hugh  Trevor  had  but  a  small  income  in  his  own  right,  and 
that,  with  his  pay  as  captain  in  the  Guards,  barely  sufficed  him 
for  pocket  money. 

His  brother,  with  no  little  grumbling,  paid  his  debts  more 
than  once,  but  as  he  was  heir  presumtive  to  the  Trevor  title  and 
estates,  money  was  not  hard  to  obtain  elsewhere.  The  Jews  had 
ascertained  that  the  present  lord  was  not  a  life  on  which  to 
effect  an  insurance  at  an  easy  rate. 

Hugh  Trevor  was  not  openly  engaged  to  Eleva,  yet  it  was 
an  understood  thing,  in  her  family  at  least,  that  they  were  to  be 
married  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

But  when  Lord  Trevor  married  some  young  person  whom 
nobody  knew,  a  change  came  over  the  gay  young  Life  Guards- 
man's brilliant  prospects,  and  debts  and  duns  bore  down  on  him 
in  one  continuous  and  pitiless  stream. 

The  brothers  met  once  after  Lord  Trevor's  marriage  and 
parted  in  anger.  The  most  pressing  of  Hugh's  debts  were  paid, 
but,  for  the  future,  if  he  did.  not  live  within  his  income,  bank- 
ruptcy stared  him  in  the  face. 

Things  became  rather  more  hopeless  when,  in  due  time,  a  son 
and  heir  was  born  to  the  noble  lord,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
supposed  to  be  a  rabid  misogynist. 

The  birth  of  this  son  happened  about  a  year  ago ;  since  then 
Hugh  Trevor  had  changed  into  a  foot  regiment  bound  for 
foreign  service,  and  Eleva  heard  no  more  of  her  quondam  lover 
except  by  report. 

Eleva  was  not  the  woman  to  throw  him  over  because  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment  had  crossed  his  path  in  life;  she 
would  willingly  have  faced  poverty  with  the  man  she  truly  loved, 
and  have  left  the  gay  world  behind  her  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 
But  what  possible  excuse  could  she  make,  even  to  herself,  for 
waiting  for  a  man  who  had  never  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  or 
written  a  letter  to  her  since  his  absence  ? 

Still,  she  would  have  waited  had  not  circumstances  prevailed 
against  her. 

Sir  Robert  Dunford  was  the  owner  of  an  immense  estate^  and 
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reputed  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  but  heavy  election  expenses  and  a 
reduced  rental  had  compelled  him  to  effect  a  mortgage  on  his 
property ;  so  that,  with  a  nearly  grown  up  family  to  place  out  in 
the  world,  he  found  his  income  reduced  to  nearly  half. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl,  and  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  with  the  highest  families  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  so  that  it  behoved  the  baronet,  unless  he  kept  out  of 
society  altogether,  to  keep  up  a  large  establishment  and  entertain 
his  friends  if  he  would  be  entertained  by  his  friends  himself. 

He  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters  to  provide  for.  The 
eldest  son  was  in  the  army,  and  rather  extravagant ;  the  second 
was  at  Oxford,  and  the  third  and  youngest  at  Rugby.  Of  Eleva, 
the  eldest  daughter,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  then  came  Maud, 
just  out  of  her  teens,  and  Lucy,  called  by  the  pet  name  of  Loo, 
who  was  impatient  to  cast  off  the  restraint  of  the  schoolroom 
and  make  her  dibut  on  society's  stage,  and,  last  of  all,  Ada,  who 
was  not  quite  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Lady  Grace  Dunford  was  not  one  of  those  managing  mammas 
whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  get  their  daughters  well  married. 
She  had  been  content  to  let  Eleva  drift  on,  as  one  may  say,  for 
five  years  with  a  free  hand  to  choose  or  refuse  any  suitor  that 
offered. 

But  at  length  a  sort  of  crisis  had  arrived.  There  was  no 
longer  any  hope  of  Hugh  Trevor  claiming  Eleva  for  a  bride, 
seeing  that  for  two  years  he  had  made  no  sign  ;  not  to  add  that 
his  affairs  were  hopelessly  entangled,  and  there  did  not  seem  the 
least  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  support  a  wife  even  if  he  did 
venture  to  propose  for  her  hand,  although  Eleva  was  true  and 
brave  and  would  have  waited  on  indefinitely  had  Hugh  Trevor 
come  to  her,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortune,  and  asked  her 
to  trust  him  and  to  wait. 

But  alas,  for  both,  he  made  no  sign.  Eleva  liked  and 
respected  Lord  Montire.  Still  he  was  so  much  older  than  herself 
that  they  had  little  in  common,  yet  if  she  must  perforce  give 
up  the  dream  of  her  youth  and  marry,  she  had  rather  her 
husband  should  be  a  friend  and  mentor  th^n  a  young  and  ardent 
k)ver. 

When  one  is  about  to  take  a  plunge  they  should  not  stand 
shivering  on  the  brink. 

Eleva  suffered  a  hundredfold  more  in  making  up  her  mind  to 
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accept  Lord  Montire  than  she  did  when  the  final  step  was  taken, 
and  congratulations  poured  in  on  her  from  every  side. 

She  had  done  well  for  herself  and  people  praised  her,  until  she 
accepted  the  situation  with  complacency  if  not  with  unalloyed 
regret. 

It  could  not  be  claimed  for  Eleva  that  she  was  beyond  the 
little  weaknesses  of  her  sex. 

Settlements  and  diamonds,  not  to  speak  of  a  ravishing 
trousseau,  and  costly  wedding  presents  took  off  the  keen  edge  of 
her  discontent. 

She  had  accepted  her  fate.  The  past  was  a  sealed  book  to 
her.  She  might  sometimes  remember  what  was  written  there, 
but  to  open  the  book,  and  pore  over  it  page  by  page  until  those 
halcyon  days  were  lived  over  again,  would  be  treason  to  her  liege 
lord  and  master. 

So  she  put  away  the  past  like  the  brave  woman  that  she  was, 
and  determined  that  if  marriage,  in  her  case,  proved  a  failure,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  not  let  the  world  into  her 
secret. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  FEW  years  passed  over  Lady  Montire's  head  without  any 
particular  event  happening  in  her  married  life  worth  recording. 

Lord  Montire  was  of  a  retiring,  studious  disposition  ;  proud 
and  sensitive,  yet  cold  and  undemonstrative  to  a  degree  of 
apparent  indifference. 

Two  daughters  had  been  born  of  the  marriage,  which  he  most 
unreasonably  resented,  although  he  kept  his  own  counsel  con- 
cerning the  matter ;  still  he  showed  by  many  unmistakable  signs 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  not  having  a  son  and  heir. 

Although  he  did  not  care  much  for  society,  he  always  removed 
to  his  town  house,  in  Belgrave  Square,  after  Easter,  and  remained 
there  until  Midsummer,  entertaining  in  good  style,  although  he 
seldom  went  out  himself,  except  to  formal  dinner  parties.  Lady 
Montire,  on  the  contrary,  was  seen  everywhere.  She  was  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  fashionable  society ;  to  be  of  her  set  was 
to  belong  to  the  haut  monde. 

It  is  just  possible  that  she  had  grown  proud  and  haughty; 
with  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  society's  adulation  ringing  con- 
tinually  in  her  ears,  it  was  not  easy  to  remain  difiident  and 
unassuming. 
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Still  she  was  a  g^racious,  courteous  woman,  and  considered 
quite  peerless  in  her  undimmed  youthful  beauty. 

She  had  never  had  any  particular  cause  to  regret  the  step  she 
had  taken  in  accepting  Lord  Montire.  He  had  never  been  an 
affectionate  husband,  but  he  was  attentive  and  polite,  and  neither 
capricious  nor  exacting,  as  some  over  affectionate  husbands  are 
apt  to  be.  Still  there  were  times  when  she  yearned  for  more 
intimate  companionship:  times  when  she  would  have  gladly 
leant  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  felt  his  arms  folded  round  her 
in  loving  protection.  It  was  at  best  a  cold,  unsympathetic  life 
she  led,  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  children,  a  loveless  one. 
They  in  part  filled  the  void  in  her  heart,  but  not  wholly ;  she 
needed  companionship  and  reciprocation.  She  was  conscious  of 
this  need  from  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  and  as  time  went 
by  her  craving  for  love  and  mutual  confidence  increased.  Her 
husband's  coldness  repressed  her.  It  is  harder  to.  bear  with 
uniform  reticence  and  self-control  in  a  husband,  than  occasional 
outbursts  of  temper  and  a  little  show  of  human  weakness. 

A  perfect  man  or  woman  is  not  often  a  very  desirable  life- 
companion. 

No  possible  fault  could  be  found  with  Lord  Montire*s  general 
conduct ;  and  yet  his  wife  might  have  been  a  far  happier  woman 
had  he  not  been  so  unapproachable.  He  prided  himself  in  his 
freedom  from  emotional  display  of  any  kind.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  be  considered  a  stoic,  and  he  most  certainly  acted  up  to  it. 

And  yet  he  was  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  loved  her,  too, 
with  a  strength  of  passion  almost  undreamt  of,  even  by  himself. 
He  had  gone  on  so  long  repressing  every  show  of  feeling  that  he 
had  well  nigh  smothered  the  passionate  love  that  lay  down  deep 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  yet  it  only  required  a  sudden  rush  of 
uncontrollable  excitement  to  fan  it  into  flame. 

But  nothing,  as  yet,  had  occurred  to  vary  the  even  tenor  of  his 
married  life,  or  bring  out  the  passionate  forces  of  his  inner-self. 

He  allowed  his  wife  full  liberty  of  action.  She  invited  whom, 
she  pleased  to  make  up  their  house  party  in  the  country,  or  to  be 
their  guests  in  town.  He  seldom  interfered  in  the  household 
arrangements,  unless  by  his  wife's  especial  request ;  and  was  in* 
every  respect  what  the  world  would  call  a  model  husband. 

Lady  Montire  had  so  many  relatives  in  society  that  she- 
seldom  went  to  any  evening  entertainment  unless  accompanied 
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by  some  one ;  very  often  her  sisters  stayed  with  her,  and  then 
she  acted  as  their  chaperon. 

Her  sister  Maud  had  been  married  about  a  year ;  and  as  the 
Liberals  were  now  in  office  Sir  Robert  Dunford  was  no  longer 
county  M.P.,  and  Lady  Grace  decided  not  to  come  to  town  that 
season  as  retrenchment  had  now  become  almost  a  necessity ;  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  Lucy,  or  Loo,  as  she  was  commonly 
called,  should  accompany  her  sister  to  town,  and  remain  the 
guest  of  Lady  Montire  for  a  few  months  at  least. 

Loo  was  Lady  Montire's  favourite  sister,  indeed,  the  sisters 
were  devotedly  attached  to  each  other.  The  love  of  Lucy  for 
her  elder  sister  amounted  almost  to  worship.  There  is  no  love 
more  purely  unselfish  than  that  of  a  sister,  and  Lucy's  devotion 
to  Eleva  was  one  of  unquestioning  faith ;  she  looked  up  to  her, 
and  was  prouder  of  the  esteem  in  which  Lady  Montire  was  held 
than  had  she  been  the  recipient  of  it  herself.  She  never  felt  the 
least  pang  of  jealousy  when  she  found  herself  passed  by  for  the 
reigning  queen  of  beauty  and  fashion. 

It  is  the  vogue  with  men  about  town  to  affect  the  society  of 
young  married  ladies,  or  women  owning  to  grandchildren ;  some 
callow  dudes  have  been  known  unblushingly  to  rave  about 
women  of  mature  middle  age.  As  it  happened  to  be  the  fashion 
to  rave  about  Lady  Montire's  beauty,  she  had  a  respectful  train 
of  admirers  whenever  she  appeared  at  rout  or  ball,  whilst  Lucy, 
who  was  a  really  handsome  girl  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  almost 
remained  unnoticed. 

Lady  Montire  received  men's  homage  as  though  it  were  her 
-due,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence  men  bowed  before  her  as 
though  she  were  a  queen.  No  breath  of  scandal  had  ever 
tarnished  her  fair  fame,  she  was  sans peur  et  sans  reproche.  She 
herself,  indeed,  felt  so  strong  in  her  armour  of  indifference  and 
pride,  that  she  never  dreamt  it  possible  to  be  assailed  by  the 
power  of  temptation.  She  had  lived  down  the  one  love  that  had 
power  to  move  her  heart,  and  was  quite  invulnerable  to  the 
tender  passion. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago  she  had  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
-death  of  Lord  Trevor's  only  son.  Hugh  would  now  be  heir 
presumptive  once  more.  She  wondered  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
■way  whether  the  brothers  might  not  become  reconciled  and 
Hugh  return   to   England.      If  they   met  again— what  then? 
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Oh,  nothing ;  she  had  outlived  the  romance  of  her  youth  long 
ago. 

But  when,  about  three  months  after  the  death  of  his  little  son, 
Lord  Trevor  also  passed  over  to  the  great  majority,  she  found 
herself  thinking  of  what  might  Aave  been.  Alas,  it  was  now  too 
late.  She  only  hoped  they  might  never  meet  again.  It  was  so 
many  years  ago.  Doubtless  he  had  forgotten  her — men  so  soon 
forget — ^and  yet  although  she  had  often  told  herself  that  she  had 
outlived  the  romance  of  her  early  youth,  she  could  not  receive 
this  well-worn  axiom  without  feeling  a  sharp  pang  of  regret. 

She  would  not  care  to  meet  Hugh  Trevor  as  a  stranger,  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  treat  him  as  a  friend. 

The  proverb  says  that  "  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed." 
Alas,  love's  darts  are  safe  to  find  the  weakest  joint  in  an  armour 
of  plated  steel. 

The  poet  knew  something  of  the  female  heart  when  he  wrote : 

"  She  may  be  virtuous,  who  was  never  tried  ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied." 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Come  with  me  into  the  conservatory,"  said  Lady  Montire  to 
her  sister,  one  evening,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  in  a  crowded 
ball-room  in  Park  Lane.  "  The  rooms  are  so  warm,  I  feel  quite 
faint." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  sister  in  some  alarm ;  her  face  had  suddenly 
changed  to  the  hue  of  a  winter  snowdrop,  even  to  the  lips. 

"  Lean  on  my  arm,"  she  whispered  reassuringly ;  both  sisters 
shrank  from  a  fainting  scene  in  that  crowded  assembly.  "  Once 
we  reach  the  outer  air  you  will  be  all  right." 

Lady  ^ontire  gathered  herself  together  with  an  effort  to 
steady  her  nerves,  as  she  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  her  sister's 
arm,  and  they  began  to  thread  their  way  through  the  fashionable 
throng. 

Once  the  conservatory  was  reached.  Lady  Montire  sank  down 
on  a  seat  beneath  a  spreading  palm  like  one  unstrung.  "  Can 
you  get  me  a  glass  of  iced  water  ?  "  she  gasped.  "  The  faintness 
is  passing  away,  but  my  mouth  is  parched." 

Lucy  rushed  away  in  some  little  excitement  to  obtain  the 
cooling  draught  of  water ;  she  dreaded  lest  her  sister  might  faint 
away  during  her  absence. 
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Lady  Montire  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  passed  her  hand  across 
her  brow.  '*  I  am  glad  to  have  escaped  a  scene/'  she  whispered 
under  her  breath.  "My  heart  gave  a  bound  the  moment  my^ 
ty^s  lit  on  the  old  familiar  face,  and  then  stood  so  still  that  I 
wonder  I  did  not  faint  I  must  get  away  the  moment  Lucy 
comes  back ;  this  sudden  shock  has  quite  unnerved  me." 

She  heard  quick  footsteps  approaching  and  looked  towards 
the  door. 

"  Ah/'  she  gasped,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
"  it  is  Hugh.     He  has  not  forgotten  me." 

Yes,  it  was  Hugh  Trevor  coming  towards  her  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  she  remembered  too 
welL 

When  Lucy  returned  with  the  glass  of  iced  water,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Hartop,  Hugh  Trevor's  only  sister,  they  found 
Lady  Montire  bathing  her  face  with  a  handkerchief  that  Hugh 
had  dipped  in  the  fountain  that  plashed  dreamily  under  the 
palm  tree  close  by  the  fauteuil  on  which  Lady  Montire  was 
seated. 

"  Are  you  feeling  better  ?  "  asked  Lady  Hartop.  "  No  wonder 
you  felt  faint,  the  rooms  are  like  an  oven  ;  I  sent  Hugh  to  look 
after  you,  whilst  Lucy  and  I  fetched  something  to  revive  you." 
Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  went  on  :  "  My  carriage 
is  at  the  door,  I  was  just  leaving  when  we  ran  against  your 
sister :  will  you  come  with  me  ?  I  shall  pass  your  door  on  my  way 
to  the  Mountjoys,  where  I  promised  to  look  in  on  my  way 
homewards." 

Lady  Montire's  carriage  had  been  ordered  an  hour  later  on, 
so  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  Lady  Hartop's  offer. 

Hugh  Trevor  made  himself  useful  in  fetching  the  ladies'  wraps, 
and  as  Lady  Montire  was  still  weak  and  trembling,  he  escorted 
her  down-stairs  and  handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  met  Lady  Hartop,"  cried  Lucy,  the  moment 
they  were  alone  together  in  Lady  Montire's  dressing-room  ;  "  you 
would  have  been  quite  ill  had  we  been  obliged  to  wait  for  your 
own  carriage,  and  Lord  Trevor  made  himself  so  useful ;  there  is 
nothing  like  a  man,  after  all,  to  assist  poor  lone  females  in  dis- 
tress, let  the  new  woman  disparage  him  as  she  may.  I  shouldn't 
have  known  Hugh  had  he  not  been  with  his  sister ;  but  somehow 
it  seemed  like  old  times  when  he  wrapped  me  up  so  carefully. 
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just  as  he  used  to  do  when  we  went  to  children's  parties  at  The 
Hall.  Do  you  remember  the  fun  we  had,  and  how  careless  and 
happy  we  were  in  those  days,  when  Hugh  was  but  a  stripling, 
and  you  were  relegated  to  the  school-room  and  poor  little  me  to 
the  nursery  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  such  a  long  time  ago  that  I  wonder  you  have 
not  forgotten  all  about  it,"  replied  Lady  Montire  wearily.  "  I 
don't  care  to  recall  the  old  times,  or  the  happy  days  of— of  child- 
hood ;  women  have  to  face  the  stem  realities  of  life  with  a  brave 
heart  and  a  steady  front.  It  is  so  long  since  we  met  Lord 
Trevor  that — that  one  cannot  regard  him  other  than  a  stranger." 

**  How  odd  to  hear  you  say  that.  For  my  part,  I  feel  just  as 
though  we  parted  from  him  but  a  short  while  ago,  he  has  returned 
so  little  changed." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ;  I  thought  he  looked  much  older." 

'*  He  is  a  fine,  soldierly-looking  man,  bronzed  a  little  by  the 
eastern  sun,  but  he  does  not  look  a  bit  old — ^how  should  he  ?  he  is 
barely  thirty  yet." 

'*  Well,  well,  we  have  had  enough  of  him,"  exclaimed  Eleva 
a  little  impatiently.  "  I  am  tired,  and  my  head  aches — good  night." 

"  How  unthinking  of  me ! "  cried  Lucy  quite  penitently.  "  I 
will  to  bed  at  once  ;  perchance  to  dream  of  my  hero,"  she  added 
with  a  light  laugh.     **  What  if  I  have  met  my  fate  to-night  ?  " 

For  the  remainder  of  Lady  Montire's  stay  in  town.  Lord 
Trevor  attended  her  everywhere  ;  as  her  sister  was  always  of  the 
party,  some  people  thought  Lucy  Dunford  was  the  attraction, 
whilst  others,  and  they  were  notably  Lady  Montire's  dearest 
friends,  shook  their  heads,  and  hinted  that  Lord  Montire  must 
be  blind  not  to  see  how  his  wife  carried  on  with  her  old  lover. 

The  parties  most  concerned,  however,  lived  on  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

,  For  a  day  or  two,  after  so  unexpectedly  meeting  Lord  Trevor, 
Lady  Montire  kept  the  house ;  she  had  caught  a  chill,  she  said, 
on  the  evening  of  Lady  Stanmore's  ball,  and  was  generally  out 
of  sorts ;  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  her  husband  to  let  her 
run  down  to  Beechhurst  for  a  week  to  recruit  her  strength. 

But  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  they  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  an  old  friend  of  Lord  Mon- 
tire's,  and  complaisant  as  he  was  in  most  things,  he  would  not 
consent  to  her  leaving  town  until  after  they  had  attended  this 

«3 
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function  together.  There  was  to  be  a  reception  after  the  dinner, 
and  it  was  at  this  reception  that  Eleva  again  met  Hugh  Trevor, 
and  found  him  so  self-contained  and  courteous,  without  the  least 
apparent  consciousness  of  their  former  tendresse^  that  she  regained 
her  courage  and  laughed  at  her  recent  fears. 

She  never  afterwards  paused  to  reflect,  but  accepted  events  as 
they  chanced  to  happen,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  en- 
joyed life  with  a  zest,  for  one  short  month,  that  she  had  not 
known  for  years. 

But  all  things  com^  to  an  end.  When  midsummer  arrived 
Lord  Montire  shut  up  his  town  Tiouse  and  returned  to  Beech- 
hurst  once  more. 

There  was  to  be  a  large  shooting  party  in  August ;  until  then 
only  a  stray  guest,  now  and  then,  favoured  Beechhurst  with  a 
visit.  Things  were  dull  at  the  old  country  mansion,  spite  of 
glorious  sunshine  and  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 

Eleva  did  her  best  to  shake  off  the  ennui  that  devoured  her  ; 
she  walked,  rode  and  drove  from  early  mom  till  dinner  time, 
and  nearly  always  alone. 

Her  children  were  too  young  for  companionship,  her  husband 
buried  himself  more  than  ever  in  his  studies  and  researches,  and 
was  sometimes  so  intent  in  tracing  some  ancient  myth  to  its 
source,  that  he  spent  half  the  night  in  the  library  turning  over 
the  dusty  tomes  of  a  long- forgotten  age. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  after  more  than  a  month  of 
this  dull,  uneventful  life.  Lady  Montire  hailed  the  arrival  of  a 
large  house  party  with  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Her  sister  Lucy  came  over  from  Dumbarton,  some  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Beechhurst,  to  help  Eleva  to  entertain  her 
guests. 

Lucy  had  been  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Ryde  ;  she  had  had 
a  gay  time  of  it  boating  and  yachting,  not  to  speak  of  afternoon 
garden  parties  and  evening  cinderellas. 

Lord  Trevor  had  been  at  Cowes  most  of  the  time  with  his 
yacht,  on  which  Lucy,  according  to  her  own  account,  had  en- 
joyed the  most  delightful  sails  ever  enjoyed  on  the  vasty  deep. 

Lord  Trevor  had  told  her  he  should  arrive  at  The  Hall  the 
first  week  in  August ;  he  was  going  to  entertain  large  house 
parties  up  till  the  middle  of  September,  and  his  sister,  Lady 
Hartop,  would  'stay  with  him  to  receive  the  guests. 
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The  Hall  was  about  nine  miles  from  Beechhurst.  They,  1.^., 
Lord  Montire  and  his  wife,  would  be  sure  to  meet  Lord  Trevor 
and  his  numerous  visitors  often.  And  so  it  was  that  Lucy  rattled 
on,  the  burden  of  her  song  being  Lord  Trev9r.  Lady  Montire 
was  a  good  listener ;  she  never  once  uttered  the  name  of  Hugh 
Trevor,  and  seldom  interrupted  Lucy  with  questions,  but  would 
listen  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  with  a  far-off  look  in  her  eyes,  as 
though  her  thoughts  had  travelled  far  elsewhere. 

Beechhurst  was  an  immense  red  brick  building,  in  the  Tudor 
style,  with  a  grand  entrance  hall,  lofty  reception  rooms,  some 
half-dozen  broad  staircases,  and  numberless  passages  leading  to 
state  chambers  and  other  less  pretentious  rooms. 

A  score  or  two  of  guests  could  be  housed  at  Beechhurst 
without  overcrowding  the  mansion. 

Some  thirty  guests  with  their  attendant  maids  and  valets  had 
arrived  by  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  on  the  fourteenth  there  waa 
to  be  a  grand  battue,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  ball,  to  which 
half  the  county  were  invited. 

The  usually  dreary  old  mansion  of  Beechhurst  became  all  at 
once  the  scene  of  unwonted  excitement  and  gaiety. 

Lady  Montire  excelled  herself  as  hostess.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  her  so  courteous  and  attentive  to  all  around  her.  She  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  finding  some  new  surprise  and  amusement 
for  her  guests.  Her  flow  of  spirits  never  flagged.  Her  quaint 
conceits  and  smart  repartee  called  forth  peals  of  merry  laughter, 
in  which  she  joined  with  the  glee  of  a  school  girl  in  her  first 
teens.  She  was  so  brilliant  and  witty,  and  withal  so  superbly 
handsome,  that  she  charmed  the  ear  and  captivated  the  eye  ot 
every  one  she  met 

Guests  came  and  went  in  succession  until  nearly  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  hunt  breakfast  was  given  at  Beechhurst, 
and  no  more  house  parties  would  be  entertained  until  Christmas. 

Since  August,  Lord  Trevor  had  also  been  entertaining  guests 
at  The  Hall,  but  seldom  a  day  passed  without  his  visiting  Beech- 
hurst. His  constant  visits,  however,  caused  little  or  no  comment, 
as  Miss  Dunford  was  supposed  to  be  the  attraction  that  drew 
him  thither  so  often.  Lord  Montire  was  decidedly  under  this 
impression,  and  welcomed  his  constant  guest  cordially  on  this 
account. 

But  now  that  the  hurry  and  the  bustle  was  over,  and  the  house 
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began  to  settle  down  to  its  usual  quiet,  Lord  Montire,  unobser- 
vant as  he  was,  was  struck  with  the  change  that  had  come  over 
his  young  wife.  She  was  pale  and  listless,  unless  when  she 
shook  off  her  languor  to  receive  a  visitor,  and  the  visitor  that 
came  more  often  than  any  other  was  Lord  Trevor.  Still,  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  crossed  his  mind.  His  wife  had  more  than 
once  entreated  him  to  take  her  for  a  change  to  the  Continent,  and 
now  he  himself  began  to  see  that  thorough  change  of  scene  was 
becoming  an  absolute  necessity  to  save  her  from  utterly  breaking 
down.  To  know  this  was  to  act  promptly.  He  gave  orders  at 
once  that  everything  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  their  departure 
for  the  Continent  within  a  week.  The  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  came  to  this  decision  Lord  Trevor  dined  at  Beechhurst 
There  was  no  other  guest  except  Lucy,  and  the  little  party 
appeared  rather  dull  and  constrained,  spite  of  spasmodic  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Trevor  to  start  some  subject  of  general  con- 
versation. After  dinner,  in  the  drawing-room  the  same  constraint 
was  all  too  apparent  until  Lady  Montire  went  to  the  piano,  and 
Hugh  Trevor  followed  to  turn  over  the  music.  Lucy  sat  at  a 
table  a  little  apart,  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  seemingly 
intent  on  examining  the  contents  of  a  sketch  book.  Suddenly 
her  face  flushed  crimson,  and  rising  from  her  chair  she  advanced 
towards  Hugh  Trevor,  and  regarded  him  with  a  stern,  fixed 
expression. 

*•  It  is  getting  late,"  she  observed,  "  and  you  have  a  long  ride 
before  you.  What  time  did  you  order  your  groom  to  bring 
round  your  horse  ?  " 

Hugh  Trevor  quailed  before  her  fixed,  stern  gaze.  Then  his 
eyes  wandered  towards  Lord  Montire,  who  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  his  back  towards  the  fire. 

Ah,  he  had  betrayed  himself.  Some  word  or  look  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  unspoken  love ;  the  love  which  con- 
sumed him  like  the  hidden  forces  of  a  volcano.  He  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  however,  to  show  his  discomfiture. 

"  I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  at  the  door  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,"  he  answered,  consulting  his  watch.  *'  I  must  not  stay 
another  moment,  my  horse  gets  restive  if  kept  waiting." 

Lord  Montire  barely  touched  the  hand  he  extended  at  parting. 
His  good-night  sounded  strangely  like  a  malediction.  Even  his 
dull  eyes  had  at  length  been  opened  by  the  look  of  passionate 
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love  Hugh  Trevor  bestowed  on*Eleva,  as  his  hand  accidentally 
touched  hers  on  turning  over  the  music  .... 

The  following  day  found  Eleva  more  listless  than  usual. 
Lucy  was  cold  and  constrained,  Lord  Montire  preoccupied  and 
sullen.  When  they  met  at  luncheon  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken 
until  the  butler  handed  his  master  a  note,  saying  a  servant  had 
brought  it  from  The  Hall,  but  no  answer  was  required. 

As  he  read  the  note  Lord  Montire's  brow  cleared  ;  he  tossed  it 
over  to  Lucy  with  a  smile. 

"  You  will  not  see  your  devoted  swain  until  you  get  back  to 
Dumbarton.  He  has  been  called  away  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
relative,  who  is  not  expected  to  recover,"  he  said  gaily. 

The  note  simply  stated  this,  and  expressed  the  writer's  regret 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bid  his  friends  adieu  before  they 
left  for  the  Continent. 

Lucy's  face  brightened.  •*  Oh,  it  is  just  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  even  a  devoted  swain's  company  ;  he  will  be  all  the  more 
welcome  after  a  few  months'  absence,"  she  said  with  a  laugh  and 
a  blush. 

Lady  Montire  also  read  the  note,  but  made  no  remark,  although 
her  eyes  brightened  with  a  look  of  intense  relief,  as  though  a  load 
of  care  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders. 

Lord  Montire  retired  to  his  study  as  usual  after  luncheon,  and 
Lucy  went  up  to  her  room,  ostensibly  to  write  letters. 

Left  alone,  Eleva  took  a  book  and  walked  across  to  the 
Plesance,  a  retired  spot  overlooking  a  broad  lake,  which  for 
length  and  depth  might  be  compared  to  many  a  Highland  loch. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  over  ! "  she  exclaimed  as  she  sat  wearily  on  a 
seat.  "  Has  Lucy  begun  to  suspect,  I  wonder?  Her  manner 
was  cold  and  distant  to-day.  Oh,  how  she  would  hate  me  if  she 
knew  Hugh  loved  me.  Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  never  see  his 
face  again  I  I  felt  last  night  as  though  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, without  one  helping  hand  held  forth  to  save  me  falling 
headlong  down  I " 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  shading  her  face  with  her 
hands,  fell  into  a  long  and  painful  reverie. 

Out  of  this,  however,  she  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  She  looked  up  quickly  to  find  Hugh 
Trevor  almost  close  beside  her. 

"I   am   so  glad   to  find   you  alone,"   he  exclaimed,  '*with 
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no  eye,  save  that  of  heaven,  to  note  the  anguish  of  this  parting 
hour." 

Eleva  turned  white  as  a  snow-drift ;  a  stifled  sob  escaped  her 
lips,  but  she  made  no  answer. 

"  I  thought  you  would  understand,"  he  went  on.  **  Oh,  believe 
me,  Eleva,  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  bring  a 
shadow  of  dishonour  on  your  fair  fame!  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  think  I  could  play  with  fire  and  not  be  burned — but  I 
am  not  villain  enough  to  betray  a  friend  by  pouring  a  secret 
love- tale  into  the  ear  of  his  wife.  Heaven  alone  knows  how  I 
have  striven  against  this  consuming  passion.  I  thought  to  con- 
quer it  and  marry  your  sister.  I  am  going  away  for  a  year ;  if 
Lucy  is  still  free  on  my  return,  I  will  ask  her  to  be  my  wife ;  it 
is  the  least  reparation  I  can  make  for  my  unmanly  deception." 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  Eleva  could  not  have  uttered  a  word 
had  her  life  depended  on  the  effort. 

"  It  is  needless  to  prolong  this  parting.  Farewell,  Eleva — fare- 
well, and  for  ever  ! "  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  unspeakable  anguish, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand  towards  her. 

Eleva  started  from  her  seat,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

There  is  no  limit  to  a  woman's  love — no  sacrifice  she  is  not 
prepared  to  make  for  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart's 
affection. 

Had  he  asked  her  to  fly  with  him  at  that  moment  she  would 
have  forsaken  everything  and  followed  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

He  knew  this,  and  great  beads  of  perspiration  bedewed  his 
brow.     The  temptation  was  a  terrible  one. 

How  it  would  have  ended  who  can  tell  ?  had  not  a  third 
person  appeared  on  the  scene:  and  Hugh  Trevor  found  himself 
suddenly  confronted  by  Lord  Montire. 

Overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  thrust  Eleva  from  him  and  stepped  back  a  few  paces. 

Surprised  by  the  action  into  a.  consciousness  of  her  self-abase- 
ment, she  looked  up  to  find  her  husband  regarding  her  with  an 
unmistakable  look  of  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

Oh,  for  instant  annihilation  !  Had  she  fallen  thus  low,  even 
in  her  own  sight,  all  in  a  moment  ? 
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'  Overwhelmed  with  shame,  dazed,  confounded,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  staggered  from  the  spot,  like  one 
suddenly  blinded  by  the  lightning's  vivid  flash. 

"  Villain  1 — Betrayer !  defend  yourself — lest  I  strike  you  dead 
at  my  feet ! "  cried  Lord  Montire,  white  with  passion. 

Hugh  Trevor  folded  his  arms  and  bent  his  head,  as  though 
awaiting  the  blow.  Perhaps  he,  too,  wished  for  instant 
annihilation. 

"  Defend  yourself,  sir,  or "  shouted  the  enraged  husband,  as 

he  lifted  the  heavy  walking-stick  he  carried  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  still  bent  head. 

"  Hold  1 "  cried  a  stern  voice,  whilst  a  firm  hand  held  back  the 
uplifted  arm  "  Would  you  slay  a  defenceless  man  ?  He  is  no 
betrayer — he  is  my  affianced  lover." 

"  Ah — is  that  so  ?  "  asked  Lord  Montire,  regarding  Lucy  with 
an  incredulous  stare. 

But  her  attitude  and  noble  womanly  bearing  appealed  to  the 
best  instincts  of  his  manhood. 

He  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  Casting  a  withering 
look  of  scorn  and  loathing  at  Hugh  Trevor,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  them  together. 

**How  noble  of  you,  Lucy,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  advancing  a 
step  towards  her.  "You  do  not  despise  me?  Oh,  say  you 
forgive  me." 

'*What  I  have  done  I  have  done  to  save  my  sister's  good 
name  and  a  justly  incensed  husband  from  a  fearful  crime," 
replied  she  in  a  cold,  stern  voice.  '^  But  there  are  some  things  a 
woman  cannot  forgive,  and  that  is  betrayal  and  disgrace." 

**  As  I  live,  I  am  no  betrayer— that  I  love  Eleva  it  is  useless 
to  deny,  but  she  is  as  innocent  as  an  angel  of  light ;  I  loved  her 
too  well  to  couple  her  name  with  dishonour." 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  ;  still  it  was  cruel — unmanly — to 
lay  yourself  out  to  win  the  trust  of  one  woman,  to  cover  your 
love  for  another,  and  that  other  the  wife  of  your  friend.  Would 
that  my  eyes  alone  had  been  opened,  and  the  past  could  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  I  shall  henceforth  regard  you  as  my  sister's 
evil  genius  and  avoid  you  with  shuddering  abhorrence."  She 
turned  from  him  as  she  uttered  the  last  sentence  and  walked 
quickly  away  without  one  word  of  farewell. 

And  Eleva,  what  of  her  ?      Ah,  poor  broken  flower  1      She 
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crept  away  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  room  like  a  wounded 
animal.  There  was  but  one  wish  in  her  heart,  and  that  was 
to  die. 

Oh,  the  weary  hours  of  that  never-ending  night  that  followed. 
Her  brain  was  too  dulled  by  mental  anguish  even  to  think. 

Towards  morning  she  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  only  to 
awaken  to  a  more  acute  sense  of  her  mtsery. 

Then  a  feverish  desire  to  know  and  face  the  worst  took 
possession  of  her  mind.  She  must  see  her  husband — anything 
was  preferable  to  this  terrible  suspense. 

She  rang  for  breakfast.  Something  in  her  maid's  face  aroused 
her  dormant  energies.  She  had  not  fallen  so  low  as  to  brook  a 
menial's  inquiring  look.  To  eat,  however,  was  impossible.  She 
arose,  took  a  cold  plunge  and  dressed  herself  with  care  ;  then 
with  trembling  footsteps  descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
morning  room.  The  house  appeared  silent  and  deserted.  For 
the  first  time  she  wondered  why  Lucy  had  not  been  near  her 
since  yesterday.  Had  she,  too,  thrust  her  aside  like  a  moral 
leper? 

The  thought  had  barely  crossed  her  mind  when  the  door 
opened  and  her  husband  stood  before  her. 

"  So— *-you  are  still  here.  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  spared 
yourself  the  humiliation  of  being  told  to  go  forth  from  the  home 
you  have  dishonoured,"  he  said  in  hard,  pitiless  tones,  with  a 
look  of  cruel  contempt 

*•  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  you  wrong  me.  I  have  been  weak, 
foolish,  but  not  wicked,"  she  cried,  aroused  to  defend  herself  by 
this  needless  harshness. 

"Ah  !  And  you  would  have  me  believe  you,  after  what  I  wit- 
nessed yesterday  ?  "  She  was  silenced.  She  seemed  to  feel  the 
deep  abasement  of  being  thrust  aside  by  the  man  she  loved, 
rather  than  the  cruel  taunts  of  her  husband. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  prolong  this  interview ;  you  do  not  sleep 
another  night  beneath  this  roof ;  and  if  you  are  well  advised  you 
will  prepare  to  leave  at  once." 

"  Leave  at  once ! "  she  echoed,  with  a  wild,  beseeching  look. 
"  What  of  the  children  ?  Surely  you  cannot  mean  to  send  me 
forth  from  the  shelter  of  your  roof?  " 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  your  children,  madame,  before 
you  lent  a  willing  ear  to  a  guilty  love- tale.    With  my  consent  you 
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will  never  see  your  children  again ;  they  left  the  house  last 
evening  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Marsden." 

"  Oh,  heaven  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  my  punishment  is  harder  than  I 
can  bear.  I  tell  you  I  am  innocent  of  any  great  offence — have 
you  no  pity  ?    Will  you  not  spare  ?  " 

"  I  will  spare  you  in  so  far  that  whilst  you  remain  here  the 
servaiits  shall  obey  you  as  their  mistress.  You  can  order  the 
carriage  to  take  you  to  what  destination  you  please ;  but  once 
the  door  of  Beechhurst  is  closed  behind  you,  you  must  never 
cross  the  threshold  again." 

She  rose  up  and  looked  proudly  at  him.  His  words  had 
wounded  her  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Was  she  fallen 
so  low  that  the  servants  would  refuse  to  obey  her  commands  at 
a  sign  from  their  master  ?    She  would  entreat  no  further. 

"  If  you  refuse  me  the  shelter  of  your  house,  on  your  head  will 
rest  the  sin  and  the  shame.  You  have  been  cruel  and  pitiless. 
I  had  rather  face  death  in  any  form  than  live  on  as  a  dishonoured 
wife  beneath  your  roof.  Some  day  you  will  remember  that  I 
swore  to  you,  before  high  heaven,  I  never  wronged  you."  She 
moved  towards  the  door  with  a  firm  step,  opened  it  and  went 
out,  without  once  looking  back. 

The  butler  was  standing  in  the  hall,  with  a  guilty  look  on  his 
face  as  though  he  had  been  almost  caught  in  the  act  of  listening 
at  the  door. 

Lady  Montire*s  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  regarded  him  with  a 
haughty  stare.  "  Go  and  tell  my  groom  to  saddle  Sultan  and  be 
round  at  the  door  in  half-an-hour,  please,"  she  said,  in  a  curt  tone 
of  command,  as  she  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

She  had  no  set  purpose  in  view.  She  was  too  stunned  even  to 
think ;  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way  she  proceeded  to  the  nursery,  as 
was  her  daily  custom. 

How  desolate  and  deserted  it  looked  ;  books  and  toys  scattered 
about  in  wild  disorder,  as  though  the  occupants  had  made  a  rapid 
flight  and  left  their  household  gods  behind  them. 

Was  it  by  accident  or  design  that  a  card  lay  on  the  table 
addressed,  "  Mrs.  Marsden,  Sleaford  ?  " 

Ah,  it  must  be  that  the  children  were  taken  to  Sleaford.  She 
would  go  to  them.  There  was  a  rift  in  the  cloud,  a  ray  of  hope. 
She  went  to  her  room  and  began  to  prepare  for  her  ride.  She 
would  not  ring  for  her  maid,  she  could  not  bear  for  any  eye  to 
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note  the  drawn  white  face  reflected  in  the  mirror.  It  did  not  take 
her  long  to  slip  into  her  riding  habit ;  she  had  even  put  on  her 
hat  and  gloves  when  she  saw  the  groom  coming  round  from  the 
stables.  In  her  haste  to  avoid  the  prying  eyes  of  the  domestics, 
she  almost  ran  down-stairs.  The  butler,  however,  was  already 
in  the  hall.  He  opened  the  door,  followed  her  down  the  steps, 
and  held  the  horse's  head  for  her  to  mount. 

"  Sultan  is  rather  fresh,  my  lady,"  said  the  gjroom  respectfully ; 
'*  if  your  ladyship  will  allow  me,  Til  change  the  saddle  on  to  your 
ladyship's  mare  in  no  time." 

Sultan  was  certainly  restive,  and  showed  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
rather  more  than  most  riders  would  have  cared  to  see. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind;  Sultan  will  answer  my  purpose  all  the 
better  for  a  long  ride;  it  is  eighteen  miles  to  Sleaford,  is  it 
not?" 

"  Nearer  twenty,  my  lady,  unless  we  cross  the  downs." 

"Then  we  will  cross  the  downs.  Sultan  won't  be  quite  so 
fresh  when  I  arrive  at  Sleaford." 

She  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  gathered  up  the  reins  and 
in  another  moment  was  cantering  down  the  drive. 

Lord  Montire,  like  many  another  angry  man,  felt  his  conscience 
troubled  after  he  had  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
devoted  head  of  his  wife.  He  began  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his 
high-handed  proceedings,  and  almost  wished  he  had  not  gone 
quite  so  far  ;  still  he  was  too  proud  to  own  himself  in  fault  and 
recall  his  words. 

Hearing  horses  cantering  down  the  drive,  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out,  when,  all  in  a  moment,  he  experienced 
a  complete  revulsion  of  purpose.  He  rushed  from  the  room  and 
out  into  the  hall  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  shouting';  '*  Eleva, 
Eleva,  come  back  I "  But  she  had  already  ridden  out  of  hearing. 
He  shouted  and  called  on  her  to  come  back  in  vain. 

When  a  turn  in  the  drive  hid  her  from  view  he  turned  furiously 
on  the  astonished  butler  and  demanded  who  had  dared  saddle 
Sultan  for  her  ladyship. 

"The  horse  was  saddled  by  her  ladyship's  orders,  may  it 
please  you,  my  lord.  Simmons  did  venture  to  tell  my  lady  he 
wor  a  bit  fresh,  but  her  ladyship  said  a  ride  to  Sleaford  would 
take  it  out  o'  un." 

"  Dolt " 
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The  butler  turned  pale.  Was  it  possible — did  his  lordship 
call  him  a  dolt  ? 

"Go  instantly  and  order  Parsons  to  saddle  her  ladyship's 
mare  and  ride  after  her — but  stay,  I  will  write  a  note  for  him  to 
give  to  her  ladyship  if  he  overtakes  her.  Let  there  be  no  delay  ; 
Sultan  is  too  dangerous  a  horse  for  a  lady  to  ride,  and  how  that 
dolt  of  a  groom  dared  put  his  lady's  saddle  on  that  vicious 
beast,  I  cannot  imagine  ! " 

The  note  was  written,  and  the  groom  sent  post  haste  after  his 
mistress,  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  after  she  left  the  park 
gates  behind  her. 

''  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late  I "  ejaculated  the  now 
penitent  husband  as  he  went  back  to  the  library  and  sank  down 
in  a  chair. 

The  love  that  had  been  held  back  and  repressed,  now  asserted 
full  sway  in  his  breast  He  had  never  realized  how  much  he 
loved  his  wife  until  he  feared  she  was  gone  from  him  for  ever. 

His  eyes  were  opened,  as  though  scales  had  fallen  from  them, 
to  his  own  shortcomings  and  neglect  of  his  young  wife's  best 
interests. 

*'  What  had  he  done  ?  "  he  asked  himself  with  bitter  reproach, 
"  to  shield  her  from  evil,  or  to  win  her  confidence  ?  " 

Ah,  if  she  only  came  back  to  him,  he  would  guard  her  for  the 
future  as  the  apple  of  his  eye — he  would  forgive  and  forget 
everything.  But  would  she  so  readily  forgive,  and  forget  the 
insults  he  had  heaped  on  her  head  since  yesterday  ? 

Why  had  she  ordered  Sultan  to  be  saddled  for  her,  instead  of 
her  own  mare  ?  His  heart  stood  still  with  unnamed  dread  as  he 
asked  himself  this  question. 

The  horse  was  quite  unfit  for  a  lady  to  ride,  the  least  flap  of  a 
habit  in  the  wind  would  cause  the  animal  to  bolt  and  become 
unmanageable ;  and  knowing  this  she  had  ordered  the  vicious 
animal  to  be  saddled  for  her  use. 

It  would  take  pages  to  relate  the  self-torture  he  endured 
during  the  weary  hours  that  followed.  Unless  the  groom 
reached  his  mistress  before  she  arrived  on  the  downs,  it  might  be 
too  late  to  prevent  a  terrible  catastrophe  1 

The  house  had  been  strangely  silent  all  that  afternoon ;  as 
silent  as  though  the  angel  of  death  had  already  entered  through 
the  open  portal.     But,  hist — what  sound  was  that  ?   No  one  who 
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has  heard  that  dull  heavy  sound  once  can  mistake  it  for  any 
other. 

His  knees  trembled  as  he  rose  up  slowly  and  went  towards 
the  entrance  hall. 

Ah,  alas !  He  met  the  country  doctor,  aided  by  the  servants, 
bearing  the  inanimate  form  of  his  wife  across  the  threshold. 

As  they  laid  her  gently  on  a  couch  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
fixed  them  on  her  husband,  who  was  bending  over  her. 

Oh,  the  wild  beseeching  look  that  came  into  those  dark  ex- 
pressive orbs,  he  will  never  forget  to  his  dying  day ! 

Her  lips  moved,  he  bent  his  ear  to  listen.     "  They  have  only 

brought  me  home  to  die — have  pity,  and  spare  me ^"  her 

voice  choked,  tears  filled  her  ty^, 

"  Do  not  speak  of  dying — ^they  shall  bear  you  instantly  to 
your  chamber,  and  I  myself  will  nurse  you  back  to  life ! "  he 
cried  deeply  moved. 

A  glad  light  came  into  her  eyes ;  she  made  an  effort  to  raise 
her  head — but  the  cold  hand  of  death  was  already  laid  on  her ; 
with  a  low  moan  she  fell  back — and  all  was  over. 

Yes ;  all  was  over !  There  was  nothing  left  now  for  that 
stern  relentless  man  but  never-dying  remorse.  He  had  sent  her 
forth  to  her  doom  I 

Yet  all  the  world  ever  knew  of  this  sad  domestic  tragedy  was, 
that  as  Lady  Montire  was  riding  across  the  downs  to  Sleaford, 
to  visit  her  children,  who  had  been  sent  there  for  change  of  air, 
her  horse  took  fright,  and  dashing  madly  onward  towards  a 
steep  declivity,  had  stumbled  and  fallen  over.  In  the  fall,  the 
hapless  lady  was  injured  so  fearfully  that  she  died  shortly  after 
she  was  borne  home  to  Beechhurst 

£.  L.   £. 


"(5ui^  HuI^  Scotcb  Drinh." 

Scotland  is  justly  celebrated  both  for  its  drink  and  its  drinking, 
but  the  notion  that  whisky  has  always  been  specially  the  Scottish 
national  liquor  is  one  of  those  popular  errors  which  might  well 
have  found  a  place  in  the  collection  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Timms. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  England,  whisky  was  originally  distilled  in 
the  monasteries,  and  was  first  used  exclusively  (at  least  so  the 
authorities  say !)  as  a  medicine.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the 
jolly  old  monks  of  both  countries,  we  may  safely  infer  that  those 
holy  fathers  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  said  medicine 
made  a  very  capital  beverage.  At  any  rate  we  find  that  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  already  begun  to  displace  the 
continental  gin  and  brandy  which  were  previously  in  possession 
of  the  field.  But  it  did  not  at  once  become  the  national  liquor. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  the 
author  of  "  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,"  French  claret  was  the 
usual  drink  among  the  gentry  and  well-to-do  classes,  and  two- 
penny ale  among  the  common  people.  Slowly  but  surely,  how- 
ever, the  *"  usquebaugh "  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  poet  Burns  refers  to  it  as  par  excellence 
the  "  guid  auld  Scotch  drink."  For  a  long  time  Scotland  kept 
her  whisky  almost  exclusively  for  home  consumption,  and  being 
blessed,  as  the  immortal  Mr.  Weller  remarked  of  his  hopeful  son, 
with  "  considerable  power  of  suction,"  she  consumed  it  very  well. 
As  Robert  Chambers  observes,  the  proverbial  phrase,  **  Drucken 
Dunblane,"  perhaps  arose  from  the  alliterative  suggestion  alone, 
but  the  only  injustice  of  it  is  in  selecting  Dunblane  for  a  stigma 
which  would  be  as  deservedly  borne  by  every  town  of  the  same 
size  in  Scotland.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  other  places  have  been 
similarly  characterized.  "Brosie  Forfar,"  for  instance,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  signification,  and  the  legal  gentlemen  of  that 
burgh,  who  form,  or  used  to  form,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  were  generally  spoken  of  as  the  "  drucken  writers  of 
Forfar."       Many  years  ago,  when   the  inhabitants   of  Forfar 
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wanted  to  drain  an  objectionable  lake  in  their  neighbourhood 
and  were  stayed  on  account  of  the  expense,  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  made  a  humorous  use  of  this  popular  gibe  by  suggesting  at 
a  public  meeting  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  throw  a  few  hogsheads  of  good  whisky  into  the  lake  and  get 
the  "  drucken  writers  of  Forfar "  to  drink  it  up !  Readers  of 
Dean  Ramsay's  **  Reminiscences  "  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  as 
to  what  old  Scottish  conviviality  was  like ;  of  the  beadle  who, 
under  cross-examination,  stoutly  denied  ever  having  seen  his 
minister  the  worse  of  drink,  though  admitting  that  "nae  doubt 
he'd  seen  him  the  better  o*t ; "  of  the  servant  girl  who,  on  being 
questioned  by  her  mistress  in  the  morning  as  to  the  quantity  of 
whisky  consumed  by  the  gentlemen  overnight,  replied  that  she 
didn't  know,  but  that  they  had  **  drucken  sax  gang  o'  watter  "  to 
their  toddy ;  of  the  old  lady  whose  dying  instructions  to  her 
executor  were  that  as  much  whisky  was  to  be  consumed  at  her 
funeral  as  had  been  drunk  at  her  baptism  ;  of  the  lad  kept  in 
private  houses  to  loose  the  cravats  of  the  guests,  for  fear  of 
suffocation,  when  they  dropped  under  the  table ;  of  the  gillies  at 
Castle  Grant  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  guests  to  their  sleep- 
ing apartments,  and  who  bewailed  the  degenerate  hospitality  of 
the  place  when  two  gentlemen  were  found  capable  of  "  ganging 
to  bed  on  their  ain  feet;"  or  of  redoubtable  worthies,  like  old 
Saunders  Paul,  the  innkeeper  of  Banchory,  who  was  said  to  have 
drunk  whisky,  glass  for  glass,  to  the  claret  of  Mr.  Maule  and  the 
Laird  of  Skene  for  a  whole  evening.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
Southrons  as  may  nut  have  made  acquaintance  with  this  charm- 
ing book,  one  story  may  be  given  in  extenso,  "  The  old  genera- 
tion of  Galloway  lairds  were  a  primitive  and  hospitable  race,  but 
their  conviviality  sometimes  led  to  awkward  occurrences.  In 
former  days,  when  roads  were  bad,  and  wheeled  vehicles  almost 
unknown,  an  old  laird  was  returning  from  a  supper  party,  with 
his  lady  mounted  behind  him,  on  horseback.  On  crossing  the 
river  Ure,  at  a  ford  where  it  joins  the  sea,  the  old  lady  dropped  off, 
but  was  not  missed  till  her  husband  reached  his  door,  when,  of 
course,  there  was  an  immediate  search  made.  The  party  who 
were  dispatched  in  quest  of  her  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  her 
remonstrating  with  the  advancing  tide,  which  trickled  into  her 
mouth,  in  these  words: — 'No  anither  drap,  neither  het  nor 
cauld.' "    But  of  the  telling  of  Scottish  drinking  stories  there  is 
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no  end,  and  my  purpose  at  present  is  to  say  something  about  the 
drink  itself. 

Whisky  derives  its  name  from  the  Gaelic  uisge^  "water," 
uisge-beath — modified  into  usquebaugh — or  "  water  of  life."  It 
IS  a  spirit  made  by  distillation  of  the  fermented  extract  from 
malted  and  unmalted  cereals.  The  best  qualities  are  made  from 
malted  barley,  or  from  a  mixed  grist  of  barley-malt  and  dried 
barley  and  oats.  But  other  cereals,  such  as  maize,  rice,  sugar, 
molasses,  wheat,  rye,  sago ;  and,  on  the  continent,  potatoes,  beet- 
root and  artichokes,  are  extensively  used  in  the  production  of 
spirit  which  sometimes  finds  itself  dignified  by  the  name  of 
whisky.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  fitter  for  manufacturing  and 
scientific  purposes  than  for  drinking  as  a  beverage.  The  United 
States  makes  large  quantities  of  whisky  from  maize,  rye,  and 
wheat,  but  Mr.  McKinley,  by  his  duty  of  $2.50  on  imported 
spirit,  has  done  his  best — for  which  we  .may  be  sufficiently 
grateful — to  enable  his  countrymen  to  keep  that  liquor  for  their 
own  consumption  1  In  Ireland,  malt  usually  forms  only  about 
one-third  of  the  material  mashed,  the  other  two-thirds  being 
barley,  oats  and  maize.  Pure  malt  whisky  is  almost  exclusively 
made  in  Scotland,  what  are  called  "  pot-stills  "  being  used  in  the 
distillation,  and  the  qualities  of  the  malt  and  the  water  consti- 
tuting the  secret  of  its  success. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Scotch  whisky  was  so  little~known 
or  appreciated  in  England  that  a  decanter  of  it  would  last  a 
London  licensed  victualler  a  month  ;  but  we  have  changed 
all  that :  and  now-a-days  the  same  vendor  will  dispose  of  at  least 
sixty  gallons  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  change  is  due  to 
various  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  serious  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  Irish  whisky,  which  up  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  held  possession  of  the  English  market,  the  devastation 
of  the  Phylloxera  in  the  cognac  district  of  France,  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  getting  good  spirits  of  any  kind,  and  the 
recognition  by  medical  men  of  the  fact  that  they  had  only 
Hobson's  choice,  and  must  recommend  Scotch  whisky  or  no 
stimulant  at  all.  The  hour  had  arrived,  and  so  had  the  men  : 
the  latter  in  the  persons  of  James  and  Samuel  Greenlees,  two 
young  men  of  energy  and  ambition,  sons  of  an  eminent  distiller 
and  J.p.  of  Argyllshire,  who  came  to  London  to  sell  their  father's 
whi3ky  in  1 87 1.    By  a  lucky  chance  for  these  gentlemen,  the 
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marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was 
celebrated  within  a  year  of  their  commencing  business  in  London, 
and  with  admirable  promptitude  and  tact  they  seized  upon  the 
occasion  when  English  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  all  things 
Scottish  to  put  upon  the  market  a  blend  of  several  noted  High- 
land pot-stills,  to  which  they  gave  the  felicitous  title  of  "  Lome  " 
whisky.  The  name,  or  the  fine  mellow  blend  of  whiskies,  or 
both,  "  caught  on,*'  with  the  result  that  to-day  its  proprietors  are 
the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  the  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  present  writer  recently  came  into  possession  of  a  little 
illustrated  book  by  Mr.  Alfred  Barnard,  which  should  certainly 
become  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature,  if  only  from  the  fact 
that  it  boasts  of  two  separate  title-pages  (neither  of  them  placed 
where  it  should  be j,  the  one  describing  it  as  "  A  Tourist's  Visit 
to  Argyllshire  and  West  Highlands,"  the  other  as  a  treatise  on 
"Scotch  Whisky:  How  Distilled  and  where  Blended."  The 
writer  supplies  an  itinerary  for  tourists,  for  some  half-dozen  tours, 
of  from  one  to  four  weeks  in  length,  in  the  district  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  elsewhere,  with  a  golfing  tour  thrown  into  the 
bargain  ;  but  his  chief  interest  was  evidently  neither  golfing  nor 
the  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  being  indeed  nothing  more  nor 
less  than — whisky.  He  visited  the  Messrs.  Greenlees'  celebrated 
distillery  at  Hazelburn,  in  Kintyre,  their  bonded  warehouses  and 
stores  in  Glasgow,  and  subsequently  the  same  firm's  premises  in 
London,  and  over  the  details  of  all  of  them  he  waxes  sufficiently 
eloquent  And  not  altc^ether  without  reason ;  for  the  industry 
IS  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  the  firm  a  typical  one.  Mr. 
Barnard  describes  the  Hazelburn  distillery  throughout,  with  its 
malt  barns,  and  mashing  floors,  and  tun  rooms  and  still  houses, 
and  without  pretending  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  manages  to  give  a  very  interesting  outline  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  he  observed.  Next  to  the  malt  used  in  its  produc- 
tion, the  water  used  in  mashing  it  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  manufacture  of  whisky.  Hazelbum  distillery  is  fortunately 
situated  in  this  respect,  for  the  famous  Crossbill  Loch  supplies  it 
with  the  water  for  mashing,  while  the  Hazel  Burn  (from  which 
the  place  takes  its  name^  supplies  the  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
The  general  impression  one  receives  from  Mr.  Barnard's  pages, 
after  reading  of  a  granary  containing  10,000  quarters  of  barley,  of 
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a  steep  or  cistern  capable  of  wetting  a  thousand  bushels  at  a  time, 
of  a  pair  of  steel  rollers  crushing  2,500  bushels  every  six  hours, 
of  a  mash  tun  holding  i  i»i37  gallons,  of  a  number  of  fermenting 
vats  containing  6,000  gallons  each,  and  of  bonded  warehouses 
containing  9,409  casks  filled  with  700,21 1  gallons  of  whisky,  is  that 
the  Messrs.  Greenlees  must  surely  manufacture  enough  of  this 
popular  liquor  to  supply  the  whole  world.  In  fact,  Mr.  Barnard 
states  somewhere  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  distilleries 
and  the  Glasgow  and  London  warehouses  amounted  to  something 
like  two-and-a-half  millions  of  gallons,  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
supply  every  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
with  a  half-pint  of  whisky  apiece !  The  United  ^Kingdom  con- 
sumes some  thirty  million  gallons  of  spirits  annually,  and 
although  this  is  of  various  kinds,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  national 
taste  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  Scotch  whisky,  to  which 
Messrs.  Greenlees  Brothers  contribute  most  extensively.  ' 

A  journey  from  London  to  Scotland  is  not  lightly  to  be  under- 
taken, and  must  stand  over  until  some  more  convenient  season  ; 
but  the  present  writer's  curiosity  led  him  one  morning  recently 
to  make  a  journey  due  east  as  far  as  Aldgate,  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  Mr.  Barnard's  statements  so  far  as  the 
London  operations  in  whisky  are  concerned.  And  very  interest- 
ing some  of  those  operations  proved  to  be.  The  two  large  ware- 
houses of  ten  floors  each,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Greenlees,  in 
Commercial  Street,  are  probably  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  Lon- 
don, and  certainly  the  writer  there  saw  more  whisky  and  more 
varieties  of  whisky  than  were  previously  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Blending  and  bottling  are  the  operations  con- 
tinually going  on  in  this  establishment,  and  almost  all  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery.  The  quantity  seemed  large  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  I  was  informed  that  as  the  stock  here 
is  all  duty-paid  it  is  always  kept  as  low  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  business  will  permit.  Any  quantity  of  any  particular  whisky 
that  may  be  required  can  be  got  up  from  the  bonded  stores  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  usually  two  loads  of  about  twelve  tons 
each  are  delivered  here  every  week.  On  one  floor  I  was  shown 
a  number  of  vats,  having  a  capacity  of  over  a  thousand  gallons. 
These  vats  are  filled  from  the  floor  above  by  simply  turning 
casks,  bung  down,  over  huge  copper  troughs  which  are  sunk 
into  the  floor.    As  several  casks  can  thus  be  emptied  at  one  time, 
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a  vat  of  1,200  gallons  can  be  filled  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Each  vat  is  fitted  with  a  guage  glass,  which  I  at  first  glance  took 
to  be  a  thermometer.  This  gauge  not  only  shows  at  a  glance 
the  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  vat,  but,  of  course,  greatly  facilitates 
the  drawing  off  for  blending  and  other  purposes.  The  steam 
engine  and  boiler  on  the  basement  floor  supply  motive  power  for 
various  kinds  of  machinery  all  over  the  building ;  for  the  elevators, 
for  the  agitators  in  the  vats  by  which  the  whiskies  are  blended,  for 
the  rotary  bottle-filling  machines,  for  the  cork-pressing  and  corking 
machines,  for  the  bottle-washing  machines,  and  others.  The  boiler 
also  provides  steam  for  cleansing  casks  and  moistening  labels, 
and  heating  the  water  for  bottle  washing.  Some  of  the  machin- 
ery struck  me  as  being  extremely  ingenious,  and  the  saving  of 
time,  compared  with  old-fashioned  methods,  must  be  immense. 
For  instance,  the  rotary  bottle-filling  machines  each  operate  upon 
eight  bottles  at  a  time,  exclude  all  air,  and  fill  each  bottle  with 
perfect  accuracy  by  automatic  action.  The  cork-pressing  and 
testing  machine,  again,  requires  only  to  be  fed  with  a  sackful  of 
corks,  when  a  rotating  roller  passes  them  one  after  another  into 
a  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  slide  on  to  a  piece  of  fluted 
gun-metal,  over  which  passes  another  fluted  convex  piece  of  metal 
attached  to  a  flat  oscillating  bar.  By  means  of  this  machinery 
not  only  are  all  unsound  corks  split  or  crushed,  but  the  sound 
ones  have  all  dust  squeezed  out  of  them  and  are  prepared  and 
softened  so  as  to  drive  in  easily  when  placed  in  the  steam  cork- 
ing machine.  The  last-named  machine  squeezes  the  cork  to  the 
size  of  the  bottle  and  pushes  it  in  at  one  instantaneous  operation. 
The  thing,  however,  which  surprised  me  most  of  all  was  to  learn 
that  the  glass  bottles  mostly  come  by  steamer  from  Sunderland 
or  York,  simply  packed  in  bales,  and  that  the  breakage  only 
amounts  to  about  two  per  cent ! 

My  visit  to  Messrs.  Greenlees'  London  premises  came  to  an  end 
in  the  sample  room,  from  which  fact  I  beg  the  facetious  reader 
not  to  draw  too  hasty  inferences.  I  there  saw  not  only  specimens 
of  the  far-famed  "  Lome,"  and  of  the  more  recently  introduced^ 
but  rapidly-coming-into-favour  "  Claymore "  brands,  but  also 
shelf  after  shelf  of  bottles  containing  samples  of  the  numerous 
other  brands  of  whisky  produced  by  this  firm,  which  numbered 
at  the  date  of  my  visit  554.  According  to  their  latest  price  list> 
they  have  yj  entirely  different  blends.      The  blending  of  spirits 
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of  different  character  and  origin  is  the  secret  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  on  his  skill  and  taste  in  this  respect  his  success  must  depend. 
Time  was  when  I  thought  whisky  was  whisky  just  as  surely  as, 
according  to  certain  ancient  dames,  "  eggs  is  eggs,"  but  after  my 
visit  to  Messrs.  Greenlees  I  have  become,  not  necessarily  a  sadder, 
but  certainly  a  wiser  man. 

J.  F. 
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A    STORY. 
By    S.     J.     DOUGLAS. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

"  I  HOPE  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  Miss  Aylmer,"  said  Lady 
Fanny,  in  an  irritated  tone  of  voice,  for  this  was  Captain  Taylor's 
dance  with  her,  and  she  had  just  seen  the  back  of  his  head  over 
the  top  of  an  armchair  in  a  secluded  corner  beside  another  arm- 
chair, which  supported  the  fair  form  of  a  rival  who  had  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

*'  Very  much  indeed,"  said  Gertrude,  which  was  hardly  the 
truth,  though  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  gave  a  bound  of 
hope,  for  she  saw  Gervase  making  his  way  round  the  room  in 
her  direction. 

Lady  Fanny  saw  him  too. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said  sweetly,  "  please 
don't  mind  my  saying  so,  but  you  won't  dance  with  Gervase  too 
often,  will  you  ?  People  do  talk  so,  you  know.  I  thought  I  would 
just  give  you  a  hint  Gervase  is  such  a  shocking  flirt.  You're 
not  angry,  are  you  ?  " 

Gertrude  was  very  angry.  The  colour  rushed  to  her  face ;  she 
bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  an  angry  answer. 

At  that  moment  Gervase  reached  her  side.  She  heard  his 
voice,  bursting  with  relief  from  long-suppressed  impatience. 

"  At  last ! "  he  exclaimed  with  fervour.  **  May  I  have  this 
dance  ?  " 

Lady  Fanny  was  behind  him.  Gertrude  could  see  her  watch- 
ing them,  and  from  the  other  side  she  saw  George  Allison 
approaching. 

"  I  am  engaged,"  she  said  shortly  to  Gervase,  and  before  he 
could  speak  again  Mr.  Allison  was  at  her  other  side. 

"  This  is  ours,  I  believe  ?  "  he  said. 

She  took  his  arm  and  went  oflf  under  Gervase's  very  nose. 
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He  turned  on  his  sister  furiously. 

"  What  have  you  said  to  her  ?  "  he  said  fiercely,  "  I  saw  you 
speaking  to  her." 

"  Really,  Gervase,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  said  Lady 
Fanny ;  "  I  won't  be  spoken  to  like  that.  You  look  like  a  drunken 
coalheaver  threatening  his  wife." 

**  You  needn't  try  and  make  a  joke  of  it,"  said  her  brother 
contemptuously.  "You  won't  succeed  in  making  mischief  between 
me  and  Gertrude,  so  you  needn't  try.  I  shall  simply  go  and  ask 
her  what  you  said  to  her." 

Lady  Fanny  was  rather  frightened,  but  all  the  more  determined 
to  show  fight. 

"  You're  making  a  perfect  exhibition  of  yourself,  Gervase,"  she 
said  coldly.  "  Can't  you  see  what  a  flirt  the  girl  is  ?  Why,  this 
is  the  fourth  time  already  she  has  danced  with  that  little  man 
she  threw  you  over  for  just  now  !  " 

•*  Who  is  he  ?  "  said  Gervase. 

**How  should  I  know?"  returned  Lady  Fanny.  "An  old 
friend,  I  should  hope,  from  the  way  they  go  on." 

Mrs.  Marsters  passed  and  stopped  to  have  a  chat  with  Lady 
Fanny. 

"Do  you  think  the  band  is  playing  fast  enough?"  she  said 
with  an  amiable  smile.  "Young  people  like  to  dance  so  fast 
nowadays." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Marsters,"  .said  Lady  Fanny,  seizing  the  occasion  by 
the  forelock  without  ceremony,  as  was  her  wont,  "  do  tell  me, 
who  is  the  little  dark  man  over  there  just  going  out  of  the 
room  with  my  friend  Miss  Aylmer?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Frances, "  said  Mrs.  Marsters,  her  innocent 
face  lighting  up  with  a  gush  of  mysterious  excitement,  "  it  is  so 
interesting !  I  meant  to  tell  you  all  about  him.  What  do  you 
think  ?  He  has  come  with  Mrs.  Wightman,  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Wightman  says  he  is  engaged,  or  as  good  as  engaged,  to  one  of 
the  young  ladies  of  your  party — to  Miss  Aylmer,  in  fact !  Isn't 
that  exciting  ?  Mrs.  Wightman  says  he  only  came  because  he 
knew  she  was  to  be  here.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  charming  finale  to 
my  dance  if  an  engagement  was  announced  ?  " 

She  prattled  on  amiably. 

"  There,  Gervase ! "  said  Lady  Fanny  when  the  hostess  had 
passed.    '*  You  see  now,  I  hope  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  see  at  all,"  he  replied.  '*  It's  nothing  but  old  wives' 
gossip.     If  she  is  engaged  to  that  man,  TU  eat  my  hat" 

Lady  Fanny  laughed,  but  his  expression  implied  nothing  but 
savage  rage. 

"  ril  remember  that,"  she  said,  **  and  keep  you  to  your  word, 
too." 

He  turned  away  impatiently,  and  she  sat  down,  still  laughing, 
beside  another  lady. 

'  He  waited  near  the  door  till  the  dance  and  the  interval  after 
it  was  over.  As  soon  as  the  next  dance  had  begun,  and  the 
people  began  to  come  into  the  dancing-room  from  the  other 
rooms,  he  went  in  search  of  Gertrude.  He  was  determined 
that  no  silly  misunderstanding  should  come  between  them.  He 
found  her  sitting  on  a  sofa  beside  her  partner.  He  went  straight 
up  to  her,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth. 

"  Will  you  dance  this  with  me  ?  " 

It  was  a  critical  moment  Gertrude  had  just  perceived  that 
George  Allison  meant  to  propose  to  her.  He,  on  his  side,  was 
screwing  himself  up  to  the  point  Gervase  broke  in  upon  them, 
angry,  jealous,  and  in  no  mood  for  trifling. 

Gertrude  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  she  turned  to 
Gervase  and  made  a  sign  that  she  would  go  with  him. 

George  Allison  made  no  objection.  He  regarded  Gervase's 
appearance  as  an  unavoidable  interruption,  but  it  gave  him  a 
little  more  time  to  think  over  what  he  should  say.  He  watched 
her  retreating  figure  unsuspectingly ;  he  hardly  noticed  her 
partner. 

''Number  i6  is  ours  again,"  he  said  as  he  passed  her  in  the 
crowded  doorway,  and  he  gave  her  a  little  nod  and  smile  of 
mutual  understanding,  which  enraged  Gervase.  The  engage- 
ments of  a  ball-room  were  as  sacred  to  Mr.  Allison  as  any  others, 
and  he  would  no  more  have  thought  of  cutting  a  dance  than  he 
would  have  wantonly  ignored  a  business  appointment. 

Gefvase  and  Gertrude  danced  in  silence.  Gervase  was  burst- 
ing with  all  he  wanted  to  say,  but  he  did  not  know  where  to 
begin.  Gertrude  was  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said  that  had  better  not  be  left  unsaid,  and  all  she  wanted  was  to 
enjoy  the  short  time  that  she  and  Gervase  might  still  spend 
together.  George  Allison  and  anything  he  might  want  to  say 
might  remain  in  the  background  for  the  present. 
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**  Are  you  tired  ? "  he  said  abruptly  as  the  dance  came  to  an 
end.    "  Shall  we  sit  down  somewhere  ?  " 

She  assented,  and  he  led  the  way,  through  several  rooms,  to  a 
large,  dimly  lit  conservatory.  There  were  two  empty  chairs 
which  stood  behind  a  screen  of  palms  and  ferns.  There  was  no 
one  there,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  trickle  of  water 
from  some  unseen  source.  They  sat  down,  but  still  they  did  not 
speak.  Gertrude  leant  back  and  fanned  herself.  Gervase  leant 
forward  and  studied  the  tips  of  his  shoes,  debating  angrily  with 
himself  as  to  what  he  should  say. 

Gertrude  broke  the  silence  first. 

"  Have  you  been  enjoying  the  ball  ? "  she  said,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say. 

"  No,"  he  said  curtly ;  "  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  pretty  well,"  she  replied  indifferently. 

She  could  not  tell  him  how  her  soul  had  loathed  the  whole 
aflfair  from  the  moment  she  set  foot  in  the  room. 

'M  should  think  I  have  danced  with  the  stupidest,  most 
uninteresting  set  of  women  in  the  room,"  he  said  angrily,  "  so 
how  could  I  be  expected  to  enjoy  myself?  " 

She  laughed  nervously. 

**  I  saw  you  dancing  with  the  Duchess  once,  and  with  Ag^es. 
Do  you  call  them  stupid  and  uninteresting  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  when  I  wanted  to  dance  with  you  all  the  time." 

"You  didn't  ask  me,"  she  said,  examining  her  fan  with 
an  affectation  of  carelessness. 

•*  And  when  I  did  you  wouldn't  look  at  me.  What  was  the 
reason  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  was  engaged  to  some  one  else,  as  I  told  you." 

"And  you  couldn't  possibly  have  thrown  him  over  to  dance 
with  me  1  That  would  have  been  a  shocking  breach  of  etiquette. 
Oh,  yes,  I  see  !  " 

Gertrude  answered  bravely :  "  I  should  like  to  have  danced 
with  you,  but  it  was  not  in  my  power." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  remorsefully ;  "  I  am  a  brute  ! 
But  you  must  make  allowances  for  me.  I  had  been  raging  to 
dance  with  you  all  night,  and  you  must  admit  it  was  rough  on 
me  to  be  rebuffed  in  that  way." 

She  was  silent. 

"You   will   admit  that  you   were  hard   on   me,  won't  you. 
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Gertrude?"    he  said  softly,   adding  the  Christian   name  after 
a  slight  pause. 

«  I  couldn't  help  it" 

There  was  a  silence  again  that  seemed  to  them  both  an 
eternity.  They  heard  the  music  of  the  next  dance  beginning  in 
the  distance. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  back  ?  "  said  Gervase. 

Gertrude  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes.  She  could  not  help 
smiling,  for  she  read  there  so  plainly  that  he  dreaded  jealously 
an  affirmative  reply,,  and  would  be  immensely  relieved  if  she 
said  "  No." 

She  said  "  No." 

His  face  cleared ;  he  settled  down  comfortably  in  his  chair  and 
said  contentedly:  "Then  we  won't  move  till  we  feel  inclined. 
You  shan't  go  back  for  Number  i6  unless  I  give  you  leave." 

"Oh,  I  must,"  said  Gertrude,  though  at  that  moment  she 
would  have  sacrificed  everything  in  the  world  to  stay  alone  with 
him  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  cool  conservatory,  with 
the  sound  of  the  music  in  the  distance. 

"  Must ! "  said  Gervase,  his  jealousy  aflame  in  a  moment 
"  Why  must  ?  You've  danced  with  that  little  fellow  four  times 
already,  I  am  told." 

Gertrude  flushed  angrily. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  veiling  his  rising  anger  under 
a  careless  manner.     "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  replied  Gertrude  stiffly. 

"  Ah,  so  I  was  told.     More  than  a  friend,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Gertrude,  rising  from  her  chair 
with  a  dignity  too  great  to  be  natural  and  moving  restlessly 
towards  a  big  fern,  whose  fronds  she  fingered  nervously. 

He  rose  too. 

"What  I  say,"  he  said  angrily.  ** Who  is  the  man,  Gertrude? 
You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  him," 

"  So  do  you,  for  that  matter.  What  right  have  you  to  speak 
to  me  like  this  ?  " 

She  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  always  putting  my  foot  in  it  But 
why  shouldn't  you  tell  me  frankly  who  this  man  is  and  what  he 
is  to  you  ?  " 
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Gertrude  moved  on  proudly,  with  her  nose  in  the  air. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  to  the  ball-room,"  she  said. 
"  We  shall  quarrel  if  we  stay  here  any  longer." 

They  were  in  the  outer  drawing-room,  and  could  see  the  hall 
and  corridor  full  of  people.  A  fresh  waltz  had  just  struck  up, 
and  the  people  had  all  gone  back  to  the  dancing-room»  except 
one  couple,  who  stopped  their  whispering  to  watch  curiously  as 
Gervase  and  Gertrude  came  into  the  room. 

"Just  tell  me  this,"  said  Gervase,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated 
fury :  "  are  you  engaged  to  be  married  to  him  ?  " 

The  colour  faded  from  Gertrude's  face,  leaving  only  her  eyes 
blazing  like  two  dark  jewels. 

•'  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  she  said. 

'At  that  moment  Bertie  Herries  appeared  at  the  opposite 
doorway. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Aylmer,  there  you  are ! "  he  shouted  in  loud,  cheer- 
ful tones.  **  I  have  been  hunting  for  you  all  over  the  shop.  This 
is  our  dance.     Such  a  ripping  polka ! " 

He  danced  up  to  her  in  time  to  the  music,  and  offered  his  arm 
with  a  burlesqued  bow.  Gertrude  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  as 
she  took  his  arm  and  hurried  off. 

Gervase  went  to  the  smoking-room  and  sat  and  smoked  and 
swore  to  himself  for  half  an  hour. 

He  had  offended  Miss  Aylmer  without  ever  finding  out  if  she 
were  engaged  or  not  The  whole  evening  had  been  wasted.  It 
had  ended  miserably,  instead  of  in  a  glow  of  happiness,  as  he 
had  confidently  anticipated.  He  bitterly  regretted  his  jealous 
and  foolish  exhibition  of  temper ;  he  resolved  to  go  back  and 
to  see  if  any  efforts  would  avail  to  arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs. 

The  ball-room  was  b^inning  to  look  empty.  Most  of  the 
older  people  had  left,  but  there  was  still  a  number  of  indefatigable 
couples  whirling  over  the  floor,  while  the  music  was  playing  fast 
and  furiously,  as  if  winding  itself  up  to  the  finale. 

Gervase  stood  looking  round  the  room.  He  could  not 
see  Gertrude's  black  dress  anywhere.  Lady  Belton  tapped 
him  on  the  arm.  She  was  sitting,  erect  as  ever,  on  the  same 
bench.  Her  keen  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  cunning.  Lord 
Belton  sat  beside  her,  his  attitude  indicative  of  an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  sleep,  but  Agnes  was  still  dancing,  and  the  devoted 
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parents  were  evidently  determined  to  stick  to  their  post  till  the 
last. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  Fanny  ?  "  said  Lady  Belton  to  Gervase. 
"  She  went  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  She  said  she  was 
tired,  and  asked  Miss  Aylmer  to  go  with  her.  So  Belton  saw 
them  into  their  carriage.    What  did  you  say  ?  " 

''  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Gervase  as  he  turned  abruptly  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Belton  stared  after  him,  with  her  wonted  expression  of 
countenance,  eyebrows  raised,  upper  lip  pressed  over  the  falling 
under-one. 

"  There  is  something  very  much  the  matter  with  Gervase  to- 
night," she  said  solemnly.  **  This  is  the  second  time  to-night 
he  has  rushed  away  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation. 
And  he  has  only  danced  once  with  Agnes  all  night ! " 

Lord  Belton  tried  to  appear  interested,  but  Morpheus  had  him 
in  a  deadly  embrace. 

Gervase  did  not  appear  again  in  the  ball-room  ;  he  waited  im- 
patiently till  the  Miss  Alstons  and  the  young  men  of  the  party 
had  danced  the  very  last  extra,  and  were  ready  to  pack  them- 
selves, flushed  and  exhausted,  but  still  excited,  into  the  omnibus 
to  go  home. 

At  first  they  talked  incessantly,  but  gradually  silence  fell 
over  them,  and  every  head  was  seen  to  nod.  Gervase  sat  by  the 
open  window,  gradually  r^aining  his  normal  condition  of  mind. 
His  heated  brain  had  beg^n  to  cool,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon 
him,  with  the  dawning  light  of  day  in  the  cool,  quivering  east, 
that  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself.  His  imagination 
had  led  him  astray ;  the  events  of  the  past  week  had  been  a 
feverish  dream  ;  he  had  never  really  been  in  love  with  Gertrude. 

The  reaction  after  his  fever  of  excitement  had  set  in,  and  as 
he  looked  back  dispassionately  on  his  own  conduct  he  saw  that 
it  had  been  more  heated  than  occasion  warranted. 

Yet  a  stab  of  pain  disturbed  his  complacency  unpleasantly 
when  he  thought  of  Gertrude,  with  her  pale  face  and  wistful  eyes. 
But  sleep  gradually  crept  over  him  and  lulled  his  excited  brain. 
There  was  still  to-morrow,  when  he  would  see  her  once  again 
and  say  at  least  good-bye. 

A  little  scene  in  the  gentlemen's  cloak-room  rose  dimly  before 
his  sleepy  mind.     A  man,  very  pale  and  nervous,  was  putting  on 
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his  coat  and  arranging  a  muffler  round  his  neck  with  shaking 
fingers.  Gervase  noticed  him  idly,  and  saw  htm  join  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  hall  and  get  into  a  carriage  with 
them  and  drive  away. 

Gervase  himself  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  in  a  raw  state  of 
mind»  just  after  he  had  found  that  Gertrude  was  gone.  He 
hardly  noticed  the  man  in  his  own  preoccupation,  but  now,  as 
he  thought  it  over,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  the  little  dark 
man  Gertrude  had  danced  with  so  often. 

''  By  Jove ! "  he  said  to  himself  as  his  head  nodded  against  the 
side  of  the  omnibus.     '*  I  believe  she  had  just  refused  him." 

Here  was  another  complication,  but  the  last  idea  was  too 
much  for  him.  His  bewildered  and  bamboozled  brain  refused  to 
work,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Gervase  was  awakened  next  morning  by  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  driving  past  his  bedroom  window. 

He  got  up  at  once,  for  he  suspected  that  Gertrude  would  leave 
by  a  morning  train,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  an 
interview  with  her  before  she  left.  As  he  dressed,  he  tried  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  he  should  say ;  but,  for  a  man  generally 
credited  with  shrewd  judgment  and  a  strong  will,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  harassing  state  of  uncertainty.  The  clearest  idea  in  his 
head  was,  that  he  would  and  should  not  lose  sight  of  her 
altogether.  He  must  know  for  certain  when  he  would  see  her 
again,  though  he  foresaw  that  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  meeting,  unless  she  invited  him  to  visit  her  at  her  own 
house.     He  knew  he  could  expect  no  help  from  his  own  people. 

When  he  reached  the  dining-room,  there  were  still  several 
vacant  places  at  the  long  breakfast-table.  Lady  Fanny's  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table  was  still  vacant,  and  at  the  first  glance 
Gervase  saw  that  Gertrude  had  not  yet  appeared. 

He  seated  himself  beside  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  finished 
his  own  breakfast,  and  was  pouring  out  coffee  for  his  guests. 

"  Well,  and  how  did  you  all  enjoy  yourselves  ?  "  he  inquired 
genially.  "This  is  the  time  when  I  feel  superior,  and  I  am 
thankful  I  stopped  at  home.  Here  am  I,  hearty  and  fresh,  and 
ready  for  anything,  while  you  are  all  fit  for  nothing,  eh  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Adare,"  said  Miss  Alston,  whose  appetite  had 
certainly  not  been  impaired  by  the  dissipation  of  the  previous 
night  "We  are  all  as  fit  as  possible,  Tm  sure,  and  ready  for 
another  ball  to-night" 

"  Miss  Aylmer  looked  awfully  tired  last  night,  I  thought,"  said 
young  Mr.  Davies.  **  She  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  near  the  end.  I 
suppose  that  was  why  she  left  so  early." 

"  I  thought  that  Miss  Hartly  was  the  belle  of  the  ball,"  said 
Bertie  Herries,  busy  with  a  plateful  of  devilled  turkey.  "  She 
looked  stunning." 

"  Not  a  patch  on  Carrie  Foster,  to  my  mind,"  said  another 
young  man.  •'  Of  course,  excepting  our  own  party  " — he  bowed 
to  Miss  Alston — **  I  should  give  the  palm  to  her  far  and  away." 

"  Not  bad,"  said  Bertie  condescendingly,  "  but  I  didn't  care  for 
her  dress,  too  many  gewgaws,  and  bugles,  and  things." 

**  Who  was  the  little  round  person  in  peacock-blue  that  danced 
like  a  pea  on  a  hot  shovel  ?  "  said  some  one. 

"  And  who  was  the  lady  with  ropes  of  pearls  all  over  her  ? " 
inquired  another. 

"  Did  you  see  that  awful  bounder  trying  to  do  the  Highland 
Schottische  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  chap.  He  ought  to  have  been 
kicked  out  of  the  room." 

Cackle,  cackle,  went  all  the  tongues. 

"Who  went  by  the  nine  o'clock  train?"  asked  some  one 
presently,  and  Gervase  listened  idly  for  the  answer. 

"  Miss  Aylmer  and  Gresham,"  replied  a  voice.  "  I  was  the  only 
one  down  to  see  them  off,  except  Miles." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Herries,  that's  a  good  'un.  Why,  I  met  you  coming 
out  of  the  bath-room  half  an  hour  afterwards." 

"  I  was  looking  out  of  the  bath-room  window,  don't  you  see,  my 
dear  fellow,"  replied  Bertie  coolly.  "  I  distinctly  saw  the  top  of 
Miss  Aylmer's  hat  and  waved  my  sponge-bag  in  farewell,  though 
I  don't  know  if  she  saw  me." 

"Why  did  Miss  Aylmer  go  by  that  early  train?"  asked 
Gervase,  in  a  constrained  voice,  of  his  brother-in-law,  while  the 
babble  continued. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Adare,  with  a  troubled  look  at  his 
brother-in-law.  "She  arranged  it  with  Fanny  last  night  It 
seems  the  next  train  would  have  landed  her  at  home  rather 
late." 
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Gervase  said  no  more.  He  felt  sure  that  his  sister  had  pur- 
posely sent  her  off  by  the  early  train,  and  he  meditated  vengeance. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Gervase,"  said  Mr.  Adare  later  in  the  day,  when 
the  guests  had  all  gone,  departing  at  different  times  in  somewhat 
dejected  moods,  "  that  you  were  not  down  in  time  to  see  Miss 
Aylmer  again,  but  I  think  it  was  just  as  well,  old  chap.  After 
all,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  It  was  much  better  to  part 
good  friends,  and  nothing  more.  Besides,  you  may  meet  her 
again  soon." 

"  Thank  you,  Miles,"  said  Gervase,  "  but  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  it." 

He  was  very  silent  and  gruff  all  day,  and  spent  a  long  time 
alone  at  the  writing-table  in  the  library,  with  his  head  on  his 
hands,  trying  to  write  a  letter. 

He  covered  many  sheets  with  attempts,  but  none  satisfied  him. 
He  tore  them  all  up  finally  and  burnt  them,  and  this  was  the  note 
which  he  at  last  consigned  to  the  post-bag : 

"  Blackwaters,  N.B., 

"  January  27th. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  Aylmer, 

"  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  find  that  you  had  gone  by  the 
early  train  before  I  came  down  this  morning,  because  I  wanted 
to  apologize  for  my  unpardonable  rudeness  to  you  at  the  ball. 
I  repented  my  words  the  moment  they  were  off  my  tongue,  and 
I  returned  to  the  ball-room  to  beg  you  to  forgive  and  forget,  only 
to  find  that  you  had  gone.  I  can  never  forgive  myself  for  my 
brutal  rudeness.  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad  at  the  time. 
I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  forgive  me,  or  to  echo  my  very 
sincere  hope  that  we  shall  shortly  meet  again,  so  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  apologizing  in  person,  but  such  is  my 
very  sincere  hope.  Pray  let  me  have  one  line  to  tell  me  that  you 
do  not  hate  me  for  ever,  and  I  hold  out  some  hope  of  our 
meeting  again  soon.  I  shall  be  here  for  the  next  few  days,  and 
probably  until  my  leave  is  up  next  month,  if  this  thaw  continues, 
and  hunting  b^ins. 

"Believe  me,  with  kindest  regards,  and  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  by  return  of  post, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

**  Gervase  Delvin." 
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By  return  of  post  came  the  answer : 

"  Upperton, 

"  January  28th. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Delvin, 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter.  Of  course  I  for- 
give you ;  and  I  hope,  too,  very  much  indeed,  that  we  may  meet 
again.  I  don't  know  when  and  where  it  is  to  be,  but  unexpected 
things  do  occasionally  happen.  I  shall  always  look  upon  my 
visit  to  Blackwaters  as  a  most  pleasant  experience. 

"  Believe  me, 

**  Yours  very  sincerely,  * 

"Gertrude  Aylmer. 

"  P.S. — I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  George  Allison." 

••When  youVe  quite  done  smiling  over  that  letter,  like  a 
Cheshire  cat,  Gervase,"  said  Lady  Fanny  rather  sharply — for  she 
had  recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope — "  hadn't  you 
better  open  your  other  letter  ?  It's  from  Agnes,  and  I  expect 
there  is  a  message  for  me  in  it." 

"  Control  yourself,  my  dear  Fan,"  he  said,  still  smiling.  "  Your 
curiosity  is  unseemly." 

He  opened  the  other  letter  in  a  leisurely  manner,  read  its 
contents,  and  tossed  it  over  to  his  sister : 

"  Belton  Castle,  Belton,  N.B., 

"January  28th. 
*'  My  Dear  Gervase, 

**  Mother  has  asked  me  to  write  and  say  that  we  hope 
very  much  you  will  come  here  for  a  few  days  before  your  leave 
is  over.  If  the  thaw  continues  papa  will  be  delighted  to  mount 
you.  *  Roger '  is  eating  his  head  off,  and  will  be  much  the  better 
of  exercise.  The  meet  is  here  next  week,  but  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  any  time  that  is  most  convenient,  only  please  let  us 
know  at  once  what  day  you  will  come,  as  you  know  papa  likes 
to  make  arrangements  in  plenty  of  time. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Agnes  Belton." 

"  Shall  you  go  ?  "  asked  Lady  Fanny. 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Gervase,  still  smiling  in  a  manner. which  really 
justified  Lady  Fanny's  remark  about  the  Cheshire  cat, "  I'll  go." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

**  Well,  of  course,  my  dear,  if  that  is  your  real  feeling  about  the 
matter,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  said  Colonel  Aylmer  rather 
fretfully.  *'But  I  confess  I  am  very  much  disappointed.  It 
would  be  a  most  advantageous  marriage  for  you.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  good,  honest,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  could  make 
you  very  comfortable.  Black  tells  me  he  has  at  least  ^1,500  a 
year,  and  will  have  more  when  his  mother  dies,  and  the  business 
is  steadily  increasing." 

'*  I  know ;  I  know  all  that,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  press  you,  my  dear,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh.  ''  Your  happiness  is  my  first  consideration,  and  abo  that  of 
your  stepmother — be  sure  of  that, — though  she  may  not  be  able 
to  conceal  her  disappointment.  We  had  thought  it  would  be 
such  a  happy  thing  for  you,  and  quite  providential,  as  you  have 
so  few  opportunities  of  meeting  young  men,  that  is  to  say,  getting 
acquainted  with  them.  For  instance,  I  daresay  you  met  some 
nice  young  fellow  at  Blackwaters,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
you  will  have  no  further  opportunity  of  continuing  the  acquaint- 
ance.   Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

••Perfectly." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  I  won't  ask  you  any  more.  We  must  all 
have  our  little  follies.  We  fancy  our  hearts  are  broken,  but  we 
get  over  it ;  we  get  over  it.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  really  solid  prospect  of  welfare 
— no,  no, — but  I  quite  understand  that  you  feel  sore  just  at  first 
Poor  child !  poor  child !" 

He  patted  her  head  affectionately  as  she  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  with  blank  eyes  over  the  boundary  wall  of  their  own  little 
garden  across  a  large  market-garden  beyond. 

"  But,  you  know,  dear,"  he  said,  moving  restlessly  about  the 
room,  **  you  must  not  allow  a  little  thing  of  that  sort,  great  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  to  spoil  your  real  prospects.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  a  flirtation  with  some  good-looking 
young  fellow,  who  has  captivated  your  imsigination,  but  who  is 
probably — I  am  only  guessing — not  in  a  position  to  offer  you 
marriage,  while  on  the  other  hand  is  a  good,  honest  man,  who 
would  make  you  the  best  of  husbands,  and  can  offer  you  a  com- 
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fortable,  almost  affluent,  home.  Sentiment  is  all  very  well,  my 
dear  ;  it's  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  more  substantial  things.  You  are  a 
sensible  girl,  and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  ends  meet,  with 
our  large  family.  However,  I  say  nothing  about  that,  nothing. 
I  would  not  press  you  for  the  world.  You  must  be  guided  by 
your  own  inclinations,  though,  really,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
fault  you  can  find  with  the  man.  He  is  not  particularly  good- 
looking,  perhaps,  but  you  have  more  sense  than  to  let  such  an 
insignificant  consideration  as  that  influence  your  decision." 

Gertrude  listened  wearily. 

"  I  have  thought  about  all  that,  father  dear,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
cannot,  no,  I  cannot^  marry  George  Allison  just  now."  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  ''  Perhaps,  if  he  asks  mc  again  in  a  year 
or  two,  I  might." 

Colonel  Aylmer*s  troubled  countenance  brightened. 

"  That's  my  own  dear  girl,"  he  said  lovingly.  "  We  will 
tell  him  to  wait  a  little,  and  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  him 
next  time.  Yes,  yes,  we  will  tell  the  poor  fellow  he  may 
still  hope.  There,  there,  dear,"  as  Gertrude  suddenly  hid  her  face 
again,  with  heavy,  long-drawn  sobs,  "  don't  cry.  You  are  over- 
excited and  tired  after  all  your  gaieties.  Better  go  and  lie  down 
on  your  bed,  and  Til  tell  your  mother  to  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

Conclusion. 
For  the  end  of  the  story  those  interested  may  look  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  where  approaching   marriages  are 
announced. 
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By  DARLEY  DALE, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "  The  House  that  Jack 

Built,"  etc. 

"  We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother  ; " 

"  And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another/' 

Canedy  of  Errors, 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IS  PARTLY  RETROSPECTIVE. 

Mr.  Dursley's  state  of  health  when  Dr.  Crofton  visited  him  in 
Eastw^ich  Gaol  was  such  as  to  cause  him  and  Sir  Peter  some 
anxiety;  there  was  nothing  definite  beyond  unstrung  nerves 
the  matter  with  him,  and  unstrung  nerves  are  as  unsatisfactory 
as  unstrung  fiddles :  but,  unless  he  had  a  change  immediately, 
the  doctors  agreed  the  consequences  might  be  serious.  The: 
confinement,  the  loss  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  the  want  of 
occupation,  the  loneliness  and  the  absence  of  cheerful  society, 
and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  that  Chloe  was  lost  to  him,  told  on 
him,  and  he  was  evidently  sinking  into  a  low,  nervous  condition, 
from  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rouse  him. 

One  fact  sustained  him  and  kept  him  from  giving  way  to  the 
depression  that  weighed  him  down,  and  that  was  the  knowledge 
that  his  imprisonment  was  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary ;  his 
prison  door  was,  so  to  say,  locked  on  the  inside,  and  the  key  in 
his  own  keeping.  Love  was  his  gaoler — love  for  Sir  Peter ; 
aflfection  for  him  barred  the  door  to  liberty,  pride  in  his  career 
turned  the  key,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  held  him  a  prisoner. 
He  was  suffering  for  his  brother's  mistake  voluntarily,  so  that 
he  had  no  inclination  to  beat  the  walls  of  his  cell  like  a  caged 
bird,  but,  all  the  same,  he  drooped. 

VOL.LXX.     NO.  CDXVn.  IS 
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Man  is  a  whistling  animal,  and  Paul  Durslcy  was  naturally 
much  given  to  whistling  and  singing  snatches  of  songs ;  but 
except  when  Chloe  brought  her  violin,  never  a  note  of  music 
issued  from  his  cell.  He  was  well  supplied  with  books  and 
papers,  but  he  could  not  read  all  day  long,  and  he  spent  many 
an  hour  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  yawning  and  stretching 
and  thinking  of  Chloe  and  cursing  the  fate  which  deprived  him 
of  her. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  term  of  imprisonment  he  could  not 
sleep ;  the  nights  were  worse  than  the  days.  He  dreaded  bed- 
time and  the  long  hours  during  which  he  lay  awake  listening  to 
the  prison  clock  marking  off  every  quarter-of-an-hour.  Sleep- 
lessness was  his  worst  symptom.  Occasionally  he  took  an  opiate, 
but  he  was  so  ill  the  next  day  that  he  considered  the  want  of 
sleep  the  lesser  evil. 

On  the  last  Friday  before  his  release,  when  Sir  Peter  left 
Bertha  buying  her  trousseau  while  he  went  to  visit  his  brother, 
he  found  him  so  unnerved  that  he  decided  at  once  to  take  his 
place  till  the  Tuesday,  when  his  sentence  expired.  Paul  made 
very  little  resistance,  feeling  that  he  should  collapse  entirely  if 
he  were  not  removed  at  once  from  his  present  surroundings, 
and  knowing  he  was  innocent  he  had  less  scruples  than  he 
otherwise  might  have  had. 

So  when  the  warder  came  to  say  the  time  was  up  Sir  Peter 
remained  in  prison  and  Paul  went  to  the  station  to  join  Bertha. 
The  consequences  of  discovery  would  be  so  serious  that  they 
had  agreed  to  take  no  one  into  their  confidence ;  but  they 
neither  of  them  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  deceive 
Bertha  and  Dorothy,  and  least  of  all  Nona,  so  Paul  conceived 
the  idea  of  calling  his  illness  infectious,  and  thus  ridding  himself 
of  Bertha  and  Nona  by  sending  them  out  of  reach  of  infection. 

Dorothy,  as  he  had  foreseen,  recognized  him  at  once.  His 
message  had  prepared  her  to  see  Peter  looking  ill,  but  when  he 
entered  the  house  she  recognized  Paul  looking  ghastly. 

"  Paul ! "  cried  Dorothy,  rushing  into  his  arms. 

"  Hush,  for  God's  sake !  Peter,  you  mean !  "  said  Paul  irritably, 
and  Dorothy  knew  he  was  ill,  for  he  was  never  irritable  when 
well. 

**  What  has  possessed  you  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Influenza.     I  am  suffering  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
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imprisonment  I  will  go  to  my  room  at  once,  and  if  you  love 
me  don*t  let  any  one  but  yourself  come  near  me ;  and  get 
Bertha  and  Nona  to  Witney  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  You  won't  mind  Dr.  Crofton  being  told,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Mind !  Of  course  I  should  mind.  Why,  I  know  so  little 
of  him,  how  can  I  tell  if  he  is  to  be  trusted  or  not  ?  You  must 
be  mad,  Dorothy,  to  think  of  telling  him.  Silence  deep  as  the 
grave  on  the  subject  must  be  your  cue.  For  my  sake,  and 
Peter's  too,  rise  above  your  sex  and  keep  our  secret,"  said  Paul, 
and  the  suggestion  at  the  end  of  his  sentence  was,  as  he  meant 
it  to  be,  more  effectual  than  any  amount  of  argument  or 
persuasion. 

"Suggestion  is  the  devil's  oratory,"  as  Mephistopheles  re- 
marks, and  unconsciously  Paul  Dursley  had  recourse  to  it,  and 
Dorothy  endeavoured  to  rise  above  her  often  maligned  sex  and 
to  keep  the  secret  as  well  as  if  she  belonged  to  the  stronger  half 
of  mankind. 

To  do  so  she  had  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  in  a  way  nriany 
a  man  would  have  hesitated  to  do.  She  had  to  make  Sir  Peter 
appear  cruel  to  Bertha  ;  she  had  to  see  poor  Bertha  suffer  when 
a  word  from  her  would  have  relieved  her  anxiety,  and  above  all 
she  had  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Crofton  a  few  days  after  their  last 
difference  had  been  adjusted. 

Crofton  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  on  his  return  from 
Eastwich  on  the  day  of  their  reconciliation,  had  had  his  revenge. 
What  transpired  between  them  was  never  exactly  known,  but 
Miss  Sanders  heard  and  saw  enough  to  furnish  her  with  medita- 
tion for  a  week.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  little  Paul  to  take 
some  Gregory  powder  was  still  weighing  upon  her,  till,  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  she  determined  to  press  Dr.  Crofton  into 
her  service,  and  sought  him  with  this  object  in  view. 

She  learnt  from  a  servant  that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Miss  Dursley  and  thither  Miss  Sanders  bent  her  steps ;  the 
door  was  standing  half-open,  and  hearing  voices  speaking  in 
somewhat  excited  tones,  Miss  Sanders  paused  on  the  threshold, 
to  try  and  distinguish  to  whom  the  voices  belonged,  before  she 
ventured  into  the  room. 

**  You  shall  say  it,"  said  Dr.  Crofton  in  a  loud,  determined  voice. 

"  I  will  not,"  laughed  Dorothy. 

"  Dorothy,  you  shall,  or "  and  apparently  Dr.   Crofton 
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threatened  Miss  Dursley  in  some  way,  for  she  said  something- 
quickly  in  a  low  voice,  which  Miss  Sanders  could  not  catch.  And 
then  she  heard  a  sound  that  brought  the  blood  to  her  face  and 
made  her  heart  stand  still,  and  recalled  a  scene  in  her  own  past, 
and  her  curiosity  was  too  keen  to  be  resisted. 

She  peeped  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  and  saw  Miss 
Dursley  folded  in  Dr.  Crofton's  arms,  and  offering  no  resistance 
to  his  decidedly  affectionate  demonstrations. 

Miss  Sanders  sighed  involuntarily  and  then  retreated  on  tiptoe, 
and  little  Paul  had  his.  own  way  instead  of  his  Gr^ory  powder. 
If  small  causes  produce  great  effects,  so  do  great  causes  often  pro- 
duce small  effects.  The  middle-aged  passion,  strong  and  deep 
and  pure,  of  Dr.  Crofton  and  Dorothy  Dursley,  was  the  cause  of 
little  Paul's  naughty  little  victory  over  his  governess. 

The  scene  left  Miss  Sanders  under  the  impression  that  the 
doctor  and  Dorothy  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  question  of  marriage  had  not  yet  been  mooted  between 
them.  Dr.  Crofton  avoided  anything  like  a  formal  proposal, 
knowing  that  if  they  were  actually  engaged  Dorothy  or  he  would 
have  to  go  away,  as  they  could  not  continue  living  under  the 
same  roof  when  once  they  were  betrothed.  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
not  allow  that;  and  a  doctor  of  all  people  is  under  that  good 
lady's  thumb  whether  he  will  or  not. 

For  the  next  few  days  Miss  Dursley  and  Crofton  lived  in  a 
fool's  paradise ;  they  were  on  the  very  best  of  terms ;  she  was 
supremely  happy  and  he  so  amiable  that  Fly  prophesied  there 
would  be  a  big  row  before  long ;  the  doctor's  temper  was,  he  con- 
sidered, too  good  to  last. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  in  the  guise  of  Peter  was  the  signal  for 
fresh  hostilities  between  Crofton  and  Dorothy ;  her  refusal  to 
allow  him  to  see  and  prescribe  for  her  brother,  against  his  will, 
angered  Dr.  Crofton  exceedingly,  and  his  coldness  was  not 
assumed  ;  he  was  really  hurt  and  angry  this  time,  for,  he  argued, 
it  was  want  of  confidence  in  his  skill  which  prevented  Dorothy 
from  persuading  Sir  Peter  to  call  him  in. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  Crofton  went  to  the  stables  to  give 
his  orders,  James  inquired  if  he  had  been  out  during  the 
night. 

**  No  ;  why  ?  "  asked  Crofton. 

"  Paris  has  been  out,  sir,  and  a  good  long  way  too  by  the  look 
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of  her ;  there's  the  saddle  and  bridle  just  as  they  were  taken  off," 
said  James. 

"  How  extraordinary ;  was  the  stable  left  unlocked  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  locked  it  last  night  and  hung  the  key  up  in  the 
surgery  as  usual,  and  the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  in  its 
place  this  morning." 

"  Paris  can't  have  been  out  then  ;  I  thought  you  told  me  Mr. 
Dursley  is  the  only  person  except  yourself  whom  she  will  carry?" 

**  So  he  is,  sir  ;  the  devil  has  been  riding  her  last  night,  or  my 
name  isn't  James  Savory." 

On  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Crofton  was  awakened  at  daybreak 
by  the  sound  of  hoofs  in  the  stable-yard  ;  he  jumped  up  in  time 
to  catch  sight  of  Paris's  hind-quarters  vanishing  round  the  corner  ; 
he  dressed,  and  going  to  the  surgery  found  the  stable  key  gone,  a|td 
the  surgery  door  unbarred  and  that  key  also  gone.  He  barred 
the  door  and  went  upstairs  again  ;  as  he  passed  Sir  Peter's  room 
he  listened  outside  the  door,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ; 
he  turned  the  handle  softly,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  room  was 
•empty. 

Sir  Peter,  then,  was  the  culprit 

This  was  Crofton's  first  thought,  but  on  reflection  he  rejected 
it ;  Paris  would  not  carry  Sir  Peter  ;  moreover,  if  he  were  suffer- 
ing from  influenza,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  go  for  a  ride  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Clearly  he  was  not  ill  with  influenza  ; 
then  why  was  he  behaving  in  this  extraordinary  style  ? 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  Crofton  that  it  was  not  Sir 
Peter,  but  Paul,  who  was  shutting  himself  up  in  his  bed-room ; 
the  brothers  had  changed  places,  probably  because  Paul's  nervous 
state  rendered  change  imperative.  Dorothy  evidently  knew  it 
and  dare  not  trust  him  to  keep  the  secret.  Anger  with  Dorothy 
for  her  want  of  confidence  was  now  his  supreme  feeling,  as  he 
went  downstairs  to  unbar  the  door  so  that  Paul  might  return 
unobserved. 

**  Poor  devil,  he  wants  air  and  exercise,  and  is  obliged  to  take 
it  before  any  one  else  is  up.  I  suppose  he  is  not  afraid  of  being 
recognized  if  he  meets  any  one  at  so  early  an  hour,  which  is  un- 
likely. I  don't  blame  him.  for  not  taking  me  into  his  confidence, 
but  it  is  unpardonable  of  Dorothy.  I'll  take  care  to  let  her  see 
how  hurt  I  feel." 

Breakfast  was  an  hour  later  on  Sunday  mornings,  so  Crofton 
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went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  too  soundly  to  hear  Paul  come  in. 
It  was  a  lovely  warm  May  day,  and  Dorothy  announced  at 
breakfast  that  Sir  Peter  was  better,  and  meant  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  the  day  in  a  hammock  under  a  cedar  tree  in  the  garden, 
so  Miss  Sanders  was  requested  not  to  let  the  children  go  into 
the  garden  at  all  that  day. 

Miss  Sanders  sighed  acquiescence.  She  was  in  a  sighing 
mood.  Little  souls  are  depressed  by  the  happiness  of  others,  it 
is  only  great  natures  that  are  really  made  happier  by  seeing 
others  happy.  Very  fe»v  of  us  are  fit  for  heaven  ;  the  sight  of 
the  happiness  of  others  would  be  too  much  for  the  generality  of 
people.  Miss  Dursley's  happiness  cast  a  shadow  over  Miss 
Sanders,  and  roused  the  demon  of  envy  in  her  poor  little  soul. 

At  the  mention  of  Sir  Peter's  name,  Dr.  Crofton  gave  a 
meaning  little  cough,  which  rather  startled  MiSs  Dursley. 
Presently  she  again  mentioned  Sir  Peter,  and  again  Crofton 
coughed  ominously,  and  this  time  she  felt  certain  the  cough  was 
intentional. 

Was  it  possible  he  had  guessed  the  truth  ?  If  so,  would  he 
betray  Paul  ? 

What  should  she  do?  She  dared  not  tell  Paul  for  fear  it 
should  worry  him  in  his  nervous  state,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  dared  not  take  Crofton  into  her  confidence  without  con- 
sulting Paul. 

All  through  the  morning  service,  and  the  sermon  which 
followed  it,  Dorothy  debated  this  question ;  while  the  parson 
prosed  about  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  Dorothy  pondered  over 
the  best  means  to  extricate  herself  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
she  was  placed.  When  the  rector  finally  prescribed  trust  in 
Providence  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  ills  he  had  been  lamenting, 
Miss  Dursley  was  still  uncertain  whether  to  trust  in  Crofton  or  not. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged  in  paying  her  weekly  tribute  to 
the  demands  of  the  religion  to  which  she  belonged.  Dr.  Crofton 
was  endeavouring  to  convince  James  that  the  devil,  in  propriSt 
persond  and  not  incarnate  in  Fly's  personality,  had  been  riding 
Paris  a  second  time. 

**Tell  yer  I  never  left  my  bed  till  the  clock  had  gone  eight 
this  morning,  and  then  my  mother  helped  me  up.  I  never  inter- 
feres with  your  horses  any  more  than  I  lets  you  interfere  with 
my  medicines,"  protested  the  indignant  Fly. 
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"  Then  'twarn't  no  mortal  rider,  for  barring  you,  perhaps,  Paris 
would  not  carry  any  one  but  the  master  so  far  as  the  yard-gate," 
said  James. 

**  Who  is  supposed  to  ride  horses  at  night  in  this  county  ?  In 
some  places  it  is  the  fairies,  in  Norway  it  is  the  skrats ;  who  docs 
it  in  Eastfolk  ?  "  said  Crofton. 

"  The  devil  only  knows,"  said  James. 

"In  that  case  I  should  not  trouble  to  make  any  further 
inquiries ;  he  is  not  likely  to  tell  us,  especially  if  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  If  it  happens  again  Til  take  charge  of  the  stable 
key,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  and  to  divert  James's  mind  from  the 
incident,  he  took  him  to  Bilney  with  him,  and  sent  Fly  on  a  long 
round  of  errands  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Crofton  asked  Miss  Sanders  to  walk  to  a 
church  some  three  miles  off  with  him,  by  which  arrangement 
Dorothy  and  Paul  were  left  alone  for  three  hours,  the  children 
being  in  bed  and  the  servants  all  out.  He  did  it  out  of  con- 
sideration for  Paul,  so  that  he  need  not  keep  in  his  bedroom,  but 
Miss  Dursley,  not  knowing  this,  thought  he  did  it  out  of  pique, 
to  rouse  her  jealousy  and  punish  her  for  not  letting  him  visit  her 
brother,  and  womanlike  she  was  jealous,  and  when  Crofton  and 
Miss  Sanders  returned  they  were  told  Miss  Dursley  and  Sir 
Peter  had  supped,  and  were  left  to  get  their  supper  and  entertain 
each  other  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

On  Monday  Miss  Dursley  announced  that  Sir  Peter  was 
better,  and  was  going  to  drive  her  over  to  Bilney  to  see  Bertha  ; 
he  would  not  go  to  the  Hall  for  fear  of  infection,  but  would  wait 
at  the  inn. 

•*  What  horse  shall  you  want  ?  "  asked  Crofton. 

"Paris." 

"Can  Sir  Peter  drive  Paris?"  said  Crofton,  with  a  slight 
incredulous  smile. 

"  I  can  if  he  can't,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Well,  Paris  has  been  ridden  by  some  invisible  agency  for  the 
last  day  or  two ;  if  she  was  not  out  last  night  you  can  have  her." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dorothy  flushing,  and  wondering  if  Paul 
had  been  so  rash  as  to  ride  Paris  at  night,  but  not  daring  to  ask 
any  further  questions. 

Needless  to  say,  Paul  and  Dorothy  did  not  go  to  Bilney ;  they 
went  to  a  town  in  the  opposite  direction,  about  twelve  miles  off. 
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where  they  were  little  known,  and  here  they  lunched,  and  drove 
back  in  time  for  dinner,  which,  however,  Paul  took  in  his  own 
room.  Alrekdy  he  was  better,  the  fresh  air  and  the  sense  of 
liberty,  Dorothy's  society  and  sympathy,  her  confidence  in  his 
future  professional  success,  and  her  hope  that  he  would  even- 
tually win  Chloe,  had  made  another  man  of  him,  and  he  told 
her  when  once  Sir  Peter  was  safely  discharged,  without  having 
roused  any  suspicion,  he  should  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Dorothy  learnt  all  his  plans,  and  was 
secretly  much  amused  at  the  way  in  which  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  going  to  keep  house  for  him  in  London  as  soon 
as  Peter  could  have  the  children  back  in  their  own  home,  which 
would  not  be  until  after  his  return  from  his  honeymoon. 

**  I  hops  Bertha  won't  quarrel  with  Peter ;  she  is  very  much 
hurt  by  his  strange  conduct.  Poor  girl,  I  am  so  sorry  for  her," 
said  Miss  Dursley. 

"  Oh !  she'll  be  all  right  to-morrow  as  soon  as  she  sees  him ; 
we  are  all  to  meet  at  the  station  after  breakfast  Is  Crofton 
coming  with  us  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Dorothy,  hoping  he  was ;  but  that 
evening  when  she  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  go  with  her  and 
Sir  Peter,  to  see  Paul  released,  he  answered  no. 

To  her  surprise,  therefore,  when  she  and  Paul  were  starting 
the  next  morning,  Crofton  appeared,  evidently  equipped  for 
accompanying  them. 

"  You  told  me  last  night  you  were  not  coming,"  said  Dorothy, 
while  Paul  was  still  in  the  house. 

**  No,  I  did  not ;  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  drive  with  Sir  Peter, 
and  I  am  not,"  said  Crofton. 

At  this  moment  Paul  appeared  and  no  more  could  be  said, 
but  Dorothy  suffered  torture  during  the  drive,  wondering  if 
Crofton,  who  was  still  riding  the  high  horse,  were  going  to 
denounce  Paul,  for  evidently  he  had  discovered  that  the  brothers 
had  exchanged  places.  They  were  to  meet  the  released  prisoner 
at  the  "  Crown,"  and  Crofton  discreetly  kept  out  of  the  way  until 
the  first  greetings  were  over  and  Peter  had  digested  Bertha's 
letter,  and  settled  that  he  and  Paul  must  go  to  Bilney  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over. 

When  Crofton  appeared,  Paul  was  again  Paul,  and  Peter  once 
more  Peter,  but  the  likeness  was  so  strong  that  even  Dorothy 
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made  mistakes,  for  they  were  still  dressed  exactly  alike.  Break- 
fast was  buried  over,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  for  Peter  was 
anxious  to  be  in  Lbndon  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  finished  the  brothers  drove  off,  and  Crofton  and  Dorothy 
were  left  to  return  home. 

They  were  in  no  immediate  hurry  to  do  this  ;  indeed  Crofton 
was  only  waiting  till  peace  was  restored  to  suggest  that  they 
should  spend  the  day  in  Eastwich  and  drive  home  to  dinner. 

"  Why  didn't  you  trust  me  ?  "  said  Crofton,  coming  suddenly 
behind  Dorothy,  who  was  standing  at  the  window  watching  the 
twins  depart 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  faltered  Dorothy. 

**  Don't  equivocate.  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  have  not  yet 
been  to  the  Castle  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the  pretty  little 
trick  they  have  had  played  on  them  by  Sir  Peter  Dursley,  but  I 
purpose  going  immediately  to  do  so,"  said  Crofton  gravely, 
looking  keenly  at  her. 

"  Oh,  you  can't  be  so  cruel ;  why,  it  would  ruin  them  both," 
exclaimed  Dorothy. 

"  Had  I  been  taken  into  your  confidence  it  would  have  been 
another  matter;  now  there  is  no  other  course  left  for  me  to 
pursue,"  continued  Crofton,  maintaining  his  grave  demeanour. 

*•  Surely  you  can't  be  in  earnest  ?  "  she  asked. 

** Should  I  be  likely  to  jest  on  such  a  subject?"  he  returned. 

**  What  a  fool  I  have  been.  And  I  thought  you  cared  for  me," 
and  Miss  Dursley  burst  into  tears. 

"  Dorothy.  You  silly  woman.  You  don't  think  I  mean  it. 
Why,  hanging  would  be  too  good  for  me  if  I  did.  Stop  crying 
for  God's  sake.  You  absurd  child,  how  could  you  believe  me  ?  " 
said  Crofton,  his  whole  manner  changing  at  the  sight  of  her  tears. 

"  Why  do  you  tease  me  so,  then  ?  "  sobbed  Dorothy. 

"  To  punish  you  for  not  trusting  me  ;  and  now  for  behaving  in 
this  way  I  won't  let  you  go  home  till  the  evening.  You  shall 
spend  the  day  in  showing  me  the  lions  of  Eastwich.  I  have  the 
whip  hand  of  you  now,  my  lady,  and  if  you  don't  do  exactly  as 
I  like,  off  we  go  to  denounce  your  brothers.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  James  would  have  discovered  the  truth,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me ;  it  was  lucky  for  you  I  found  out  for  myself  what  was 
going  on.  And  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  to  trust  me 
for  the  future." 
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"  It  was  not  my  secret,  it  was  Paul's,  so  I  dared  not  disobey 
him." 

"  Thank  God  you  are  an  obedient  woman.  I  shan't  have  to 
instil  that  virtue  into  you  after  we  are  married." 

"  We  are  not  engaged  yet,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  We  are  not  going  to  be  engaged ;  the  day  our  engagement 
was  announced  one  or  other  of  us  would  have  to  leave  Lyneham. 
We  will  go  on  as  we  are  till  you  fix  an  early  day  for  our  wed- 
ding and  then  you  can  go  to  one  of  your  brothers  to  get  your 
trousseau^ 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are  very  calm.  Why,  you  have  not 
proposed  to  me  yet." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  propose  to  you.  There  is  no  need,  you 
know  my  views,  and  I  think  I  know  yours ;  and  now  let  us 
go  and  explore  Eastwich,  and  snatch  one  happy  day  from 
eternity.  I  feel  ten  years  younger  since  I  have  known  you," 
said  Crofton. 

And  the  earth  held  at  least  one  happy  couple  on  its  breast 
that  day. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PAUL  PLAYS  THE   FOOL. 

The  excitement  of  travelling  by  a  special  train  exactly  suited 
Paul  Dursley's  state  of  mind ;  he  was  in  a  wild,  restless,  devil- 
may-care  mood,  due  partly  to  physical  causes,  partly  to  his 
disappointment  with  regard  to  Chloe  and  the  upheaval  of  his 
life  caused  by  Sir  John  Dane's  death.  Fortunately  he  was  not  a 
viciously-disposed  man,  or  he  might  have  taken  to  drink  to  drown 
his  cares ;  but  he  was  healthy  morally  and  physically,  and  only 
craved  for  the  stimulant  of  work. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  succeed 
in  his  profession,  since  success  in  love  was  denied  him  ;  his 
indolent  nature  needed  some  such  shock  as  he  had  received, 
some  such  moral  and  domestic  earthquake,  to  rouse  him  to 
energetic  action.  The  life  of  a  country  practitioner  had  never 
suited  him  ;  he  felt  his  talents  were  lost,  he  was  hiding  his  light 
under  a  bushel  and  he  was  getting  rusty,  and  had  almost  given 
up  all  hope  of  shining  except  by  the  reflected  light  of  Sir  Peter, 
until  roused  by  the  calamity  of  Sir  John's  sudden  death. 

Even  then  if  Chloe  would  have  married  him  he  would  probably 
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have  bought  a  practice  in  another  county  and  again  subsided 
into  a  quiet  jog-trot,  hum-drum  life ;  but  now  that  Chloe  would 
not  have  anything  to  say  to  him  success  was  the  only  thing  left 
him  to  live  for.  In  the  background,  no  doubt,  was  the  hope 
that  with  success  he  might  yet  win  Chloe,  but  Sir  Peter's  fame 
was  in  itself  a  great  stimulant,  and  he  was  now  longing  to  be  at 
work  in  London,  where  he  meant  to  give  himself  exclusively  to 
sui^ery,  which  he  loved,  and  eschew  medicine,  which  he  hated. 

With  Sir  Peter  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  at  first,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  he  would  soon  make  his  mark,  and  as  the 
brothers  were  whirled  to  London,  they  discussed  Paul's  future 
prospects.  Sir  Peter  had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  his 
brother,  and  was  looking  forward  to  breaking  it  to  him  later  that 
day,  when  the  consultation  he  was  travelling  up  for  should  be 
over. 

Paul  was  to  stay  with  Sir  Peter  for  the  present,  so  on  reaching 
London  he  jumped  into  a  hansom  with  his  luggage,  while 
his  brother  went  in  his  carriage  to  his  patient's  hou^.  On 
arriving,  Paul  found  there  was  a  good  hour  before  luncheon,  so 
he  started  for  a  walk  in  the  park ;  he  would  have  liked  to  go  and 
see  the  house  Sir  Peter  had  taken  for  him,  but  Peter  had 
particularly  asked  him  to  wait  until  after  luncheon,  when  he 
would  go  with  him. 

As  he  left  the  house  who  should  come  up  the  door  steps  but 
Mrs.  Halkett?  She  had  been  every  day  to  inquire  when  Sir 
Peter  would  return,  and  had  received  a  surlier  answer  on  every 
occasion  from  Drummond.  Now  she  mistook  Paul  for  his  brother, 
and  on  seeing  him  gushed  at  him. 

"  Oh !  Sir  Peter !  At  last  I  have  found  you.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  man  of  yours  owes  me  some  grudge,  for  he  always  tells  me 
you  are  either  out  or  engaged  ;  and  I  have  been  wanting  to  see 
you  most  particularly  for  some  time." 

•*  I  have  only  jiist  come  up  from  Eastfolk,"  said  Paul,  thinking 
it  would  be  rather  a  good  joke  to  let  her  continue  to  think  he 
was  Sir  Peter,  and  suddenly  deciding  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
until  Peter  and  Bertha  were  safely  married. 

The  woman  was  evidently  bent  on  making  mischief  between 
Bertha  and  Sir  Peter.  If  Paul  could  keep  her  quiet  till  after  the 
wedding  and  then  divulge  the  truth,  he  would  be  doing  his 
brother  a  kindness  and  amusing  himself  at  the  same  time.     And 
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if  Chloe  heard  of  it,  all  the  better ;  perhaps  she  would  be  jealous, 
and  her  jealousy  might  make  her  kinder. 

"  Are  you  too  busy  to  see  me  to-day  ? " 

•  Not  if  you  don't  mind  walking  with  me  as  far  as  the  Row ; 
we  can  sit  down  there  and  have  a  chat.  I  don't  mean  to  see  any 
patients  this  morning.  Shall  we  take  a  hansom?"  and  Paul 
hailed  one,  handed  the  delighted  Mrs.  Halkett  into  it  and  took 
his  seat  beside  her. 

**  What  would  your  fiancee  say  if  she  could  see  us  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Halkett 

"  My  fiancie  !    I  am  not  engaged,"  said  Paul. 

"Oh!  Sir  Peter,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  broken  off;  you 
told  me  yourself  you  were  engaged  to  Miss  Dane,"  said  Mrs. 
Halkett,  hardly  daring  to  believe  her  own  ears. 

"  I  don't  think  I  did;  but,  however  that  may  be,. it  is  broken 
off.  I  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  Miss  Danes ;  I  am  not  any 
longer.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  By  all  means.  But  tell  me  first,  didn't  Miss  Dane  come  back 
from  Eastfolk  with  you  to-day?"  asked  Mrs.  Halkett,  still 
rather  incredulous. 

**  No,  my  brother  and  I  came  together;  we  had  a  special  train," 
said  Paul,  turning  the  conversation  into  the  channel  of  special 
trains. 

"  Did  you  tell  Drummond  not  to  admit  me  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Halkett,  when  they  found  themselves  seated  under  the  trees  in 
the  park. 

**  Indeed  I  did  not,"  said  Paul,  most  truly. 

"  Then  why  has  he  refused  to  let  me  in  so  often  ?  " 

"  Drummond  takes  a  great  deal  upon  himself,  but  he  is  a 
valuable  servant.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  did  not  call 
at  my  house ;  I  can  come  and  see  you,  you  know,  or  we  can  find 
some  other  rendezvous,"  said  Paul,  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  had  no  intention  of  letting  himself  in  for  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

All  he  meant  to  do  was  to  keep  Mrs.  Halkett  quiet  until  Peter 
was  married  and  then  undeceive  her ;  so  he  sat  and  talked  non- 
sense in  the  bright  May  sunshine  until  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
and  before  they  separated  had  engaged  himself  to  take  her  to  a 
theatre  that  same  week.  He  made  the  day  Saturday,  pleading 
pressure  of  work  and  other  engagements  as  an  excuse  for  not 
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seeing  her  between  this  and  then,  and  then  he  went  back  to 
luncheon,  rather  pleased  with  his  morning's  work. 

His  conscience  allowed  him  to  play  tricks  on  Mrs.  Halkett, 
because  she  was  making  such  a  dead  set  at  Sir  Peter  that  he 
considered  she  deserved  a  severe  lesson  ;  as  for  her  affections 
being  wounded,  he  did  not  believe  the  woman  had  a  scrap  of  real 
feeling  in  her ;  she  was  a  heartless,  designing  little  creature,  caring 
for  no  one  but  herself.  Moreover,  as  he  had  involved  Peter  in 
this  intrigue,  he  felt  bound  to  help  him  out  of  it ;  but  he  meant 
to  do  so  in  his  own  way. 

The  surprise  Sir  Peter  had  prepared  for  him  was,  he  had  furnished 
the  house  Paul  had  com  missioned  him  to  take  for  him,  and  furnished 
it  as  handsomely  as  his  own  house,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  taste  ?  "  asked  Sir  Peter  when 
they  had  made  the  tour  of  the  house. 

"  I  think  your  taste  excellent,  and  if  mine  were  in  favour  of  a 
debtors'  prison,  I  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  against  it,"  said 
Paul. 

"  Prison !  You  have  seen  the  last  of  prison.  My  dear  boy,  it 
is  all  paid  for,  subject  to  any  changes  you  may  like  to  make.  I 
have  had  more  pleasure  in  furnishing  this  house  for  you  than  I 
had  in  furnishing  my  own,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

Paul  was  touched,  and  if  he  said  little,  Peter  knew  he  felt  a 
great  deal. 

"  Why,  if  the  old  boy  knew  I  had  been  suffering  in  his  place 
he  could  not  have  done  more  for  me.  He  never  shall  know.  I 
would  rather  lose  Chloe  than  have  him  told,"  thought  Paul  as  he 
wandered  about,  examining  his  new  possessions  long  after  Sir 
Peter  had  left. 

He  took  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  imagining  Chloe  mistress  of 
all  this  grandeur,  and  wondered  if  she  would  ever  relent  and 
share  his  house  and  home.  The  house  was  not  large,  but  it  was 
big  enough  for  Chloe,  and  would  be  sadly  empty  in  his  eyes 
without  her.  Peter  wanted  him  to  take  possession  of  it  at  once, 
rightly  thinking  that  the  sooner  Paul  got  to  work  the  better ;  so 
he  persuaded  him  to  engage  a  man  and  his  wife  as  butler  and 
cook,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Paul  should  take  possession  of 
the  house  and  settle  down  on  Sir  Peter's  wedding  day  ;  he  was 
to  look  after  Sir  Peter's  practice  daring  his  absence  on  his  honey- 
moon as  far  as  he  could. 
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On  the  Saturday  following  his  release  from  prison  Sir  Peter 
dined  with  Chloe  and  Constance,  and  Paul  took  Mrs.  Halkett  to 
the  theatre.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Sir  Peter,  who  was 
careful  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Paul  was  in  London,  invited ' 
Chloe  and  Constance  to  go  and  see  PauFs  house  one  afternoon 
before  his  marriage.  Chloe  at  first  declined,  but  on  his  pressing 
her  to  come  and  see  if  she  approved  of  his  taste,  she  agreed  to  do 
so,  prompted  partly  by  the  feminine  vice  of  curiosity,  from  which 
she  was  not  exempt,  partly  by  the  desire  to  be  able  to  picture 
Paul  in  his  new  home  when  she  was  far  away  from  him. 

Sir  Peter  intended  if  possible  to  choose  a  time  when  he  knew 
Paul  would  be  in  the  house,  hoping  that  the  meeting  might  lead 
to  a  reconciliation. 

Unfortunately  the  same  idea  of  sKowing  his  new  house  struck 
Paul,  and  he  asked  Mrs.  Halkett  if  she  would  like  to  come  and 
see  the  house  he  had  taken  and  furnished  for  Mr.  Dursley,  an 
invitation  she  eagerly  accepted,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
they  both  fixed  on  the  same  afternoon  for  the  visit. 

To  insure  Paul's  presence,  Sir  Peter  asked  him  to  look  in  about 
four  o'clock  to  superintend  the  arrival  of  a  piano,  and  Paul  having 
promised  to  be  there,  Sir  Peter  called  for  Chloe  and  Constance  a 
little  after  four  and  drove  them  to  the  house.  The  new  butler 
opened  the  door  and  informed  Sir  Peter  that  Mr.  Dursley  was  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"  All  right,  don't  announce  us  ;  I  want  to  surprise  him,"  said 
Sir  Peter  hurriedly,  and  then  ran  down  the  steps  to  help  the  girls 
out  of  the  carriage. 

Sounds  of  music  greeted  them  on  the  stairs,  and  Chloe's  heart 
began  to  beat  very  fast ;  but  Sir  Peter  remarked  it  was  only  a 
tuner  tuning  the  new  piano  after  its  journey.  On  opening  the 
drawing-room  door  his  amazement  was  as  great  as  any  one  of 
those  present  when  he  beheld  Mrs.  Halkett  seated  at  the  piano 
and  Paul  standing  by  her  side. 

These  two  had  already  made  the  tour  of  the  house,  ciceroned 
by  the  butler's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Halkett  had  inwardly  resolved  not 
to  leave  the  premises  until  Sir  Peter  had  proposed  and  been 
accepted. 

What  was  her  amazement,  then,  when  on  turning  round  at  the 
sound  of  voices,  she  beheld  another  Sir  Peter,  Chloe  and  Constance, 
whom  she  took  for  Bertha  at  first  sight.     Paul  was  still  more 
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surprised,  but  he  was  alarmed  as  well  as  surprised.  If  he  did  not 
take  care  there  would  be  the  devil  of  a  row,  he  told  himself,  for 
there  were  still  three  days  to  Sir  Peter's  wedding,  and  until  that 
was  an  accomplished  fact  he  dared  not  let  Mrs.  Halkett  know  the 
trick  he  had  been  playing  on  her. 

The  sight  of  Chloe,  and  the  desire  to  see  if  he  could  excite 
her  jealousy,  sharpened  his  wits,  and  prompted  him  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  the  situation. 

*'  It  is  my  twin-brother  come  to  show  the  Danes  the  house," 
he  whispered  to  Mrs.  Halkett,  as  he  went  forward  to  greet  Chloe 
and  Constance. 

"  Mrs.  Halkett,  let  me  introduce  my  brother  ;  I  don't  think 
you  have  met  before,"  said  Paul,  as  Sir  Peter  stood  hesitating 
and  looking  very  stiff  and  embarrassed. 

"Sir  Peter  has  kindly  been  showing  me  your  house,  Mr. 
Dursley,"  said  Mrs.  Halkett  to  the  astonished,  real  Sir  Peter. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Sir  Peter  in  amazement ;  but  a  pinch  Paul 
managed  to  give  him  in  passing  warned  him  to  keep  up  the 
part  he  was  perforce  made  to  play. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  Chloe  and  Constance 
out  of  the  room,  who  both  mounted  stilts  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Halkett,  to  whom  they  clearly  did  not  intend  to  speak. 

''  Come  with  me,  I'll  explain  it  all,"  said  Paul  in  an  undertone 
to  the  two  girls,  who,  nothing  loth,  left  the  room,  he  following 
them,  remarking  as  he  did  so  to  Sir  Peter : 

'*  We  are  going  to  see  the  house ;  just  amuse  Mrs.  Halkett  till 
I  return,  Paul,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Please  do  ;  the  stiffness  of  those  girls  is  too  appalling,"  said 
Mrs.  Halkett 

**  Indeed  1 "  said  Sir  Peter  in  a  freezing  tone ;  and  Mrs. 
Halkett  inwardly  pronounced  him  ridiculously  like  his  brother 
in  personal  appearance,  but,  without  exception,  the  most  dis- 
agreeable man  she  ever  met. 

Meanwhile,  Paul  was  hastily  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
was  to  say  to  Chloe  as  he  followed  her  downstairs.  He  did  not 
care  about  Constance,  she  could  think  what  she  pleased,  but  he 
hastily  decided  he  must  tell  Chloe  the  truth,  and  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  dining-room  he  did  so. 

"Just  wait  here  till  I  go  and  get  her  out  of  the  house,  will 
you?    The  truth  is,  she  believes  I  am  Peter,  at  whom  she  is 
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making  a  dead  set.  I  am  encouraging  her,  to  keep  her  quiet 
till  after  his  wedding,  or  she  may  give  him  more  trouble  ;  as  it 
is,  she  worried  him  and  Bertha  mercilessly  till  I  came  to  the 
rescue.  If  she  discovers  the  truth  to-day,  heaven  knows 
what  may  happen.  Til  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  daren't 
leave  her  any  longer  with  Peter ;  he  shall  come  to  you  immedi- 
ately.   You'll  stay  to  tea  ;  I'll  order  it  at  once." 

Constance  cheerfully  accepted  this  offer  of  hospitality,  but 
Paul  looked  in  vain  for  a  word  from  Chloe,  who,  for  the  moment, 
was  speechless  with  surprise  and  anger,  but  no  sooner  was  Paul 
gone  than  her  tongue  was  loosened,  and  she  gave  Constance  the 
benefit  of  her  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

"  It  is  disgraceful  of  you  all.  How  dared  you  and  Peter  bring 
me  here,  when  you  knew  Mr.  Dur^ley  was  here,  flirting  with 
that  abominable  woman  ?  It  is  a  deliberate  insult  to  me.  You 
knew  I  wanted  never  to  see  him  again,  and  yet  you  schemed 
and  plotted  to  make  us  meet.  It  is  cruel  of  you,  Constance," 
said  Chloe,  her  little  pale  face  paler  than  ever,  and  her  black 
eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 

"  My  dear  Chloe,  I  had  no  idea  we  were  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Dursley." 

"  Pleasure,  indeed  ! "  interrupted  Chloe,  with  a  stamp  of  her 
foot. 

"  Sir  Peter  no  doubt  planned  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you. 
I  am  sure  his  motives  were  the  kindest  in  the  world ;  he  was 
actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  benefit  you,  I  feel  certain." 

"  Confound  his  motives  and  your  feelings,"  burst  out  Chloe, 
regardless  of  propriety. 

"  Chloe !  your  language  is  most  unbridled." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  My  language  is  most  temperate 
considering  the  provocation  I  have  received  and  that  I  have 
inherited  my  father's  temper.  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  then  I 
could  swear ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  men  have  over 
us.  There  is  that  odious  woman  driving  away  with  Mr.  Dursley 
in  Sir  Peter's  carriage.  You  can  stay  here  to  tea  if  you  choose, 
Constance  ;  I  am  going  home,  and  you  can  tell  Sir  Peter  I  won't 
go  to  his  wedding,  to  punish  him  for  cheating  me  in  this  way," 
said  Chloe,  and  before  Constance  had  time  to  answer,  she  was 
out  of  the  house  like  a  little  whirlwind,  leaving  her  cheerful  sister 
too  much  astonished  for  action. 
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* '  Before  Constance  had  decided  what  course  to  pursue,  under 
these  somewhat  untoward  circumstances,  she  was  joined  by  Sir 
Peter,  whose  first  inquiry  was  for  Chloe. 

**  She  is  gone  home ;  she  is  a  little  ruffled,  and  rather  inclined 
to  blame  you  and  me  for  this  awkward  rencontre^*  said  Con- 
stance. 

**  Ruffled,  indeed  I  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  What  has. 
possessed  Paul  to  behave  in  this  way,  I  can't  conceive.  I  really 
think  his  troubles  have  affected  his  brain,"  said  Sir  Peter,  who 
was  visibly  annoyed.  ■ 

'*  Let  us  hope  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that ;  but  I  confess  I 
don't  quite  understand  it  all,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  should  think  not  Paul  is  taking  advantage  of  the  likeness 
between  us  to  have  some  fun  with  Mrs.  Halkett,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine.  I  have  been  wondering  why  she  had  not  b^en  to  see 
me  lately,  for  she  came  every  day  at  one  time.  The  woman  is 
no  end  of  a  nuisance  to  me ;  all  I  can  conclude  is,  he  is  paying 
her  out  in  her  own  coin,  for  he  knows  what  a  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  she  has  given  Bertha  and  me." 

"  Where  have  they  gone  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know.  Paul  ran  upstairs  just  now  to  say  he  was  sent 
for,  and  he  offered  Mrs.  Halkett  a  lift,  which  she  accepted,  and 
they  have  gone  off  in  my  carriage." 

"  She  still  believing  him  to  be  you  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  and  a  pretty  couple  of  fools  they  are,  upon  my  word, 
I  have  to  be  at  the  other  side  of  London  at  five ;  I  am  afraid  I 
must  leave  you  and  take  a  hansom." 

•'  Never  mind  me  ;  I'll  go  home  to  Chloe,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Dursley  will  be  back  here  very  soon  ;  he  ordered  tea,  and  said  he 
should  not  be  gone  long." 

"  Then  I'll  wait  a  few  minutes.  Try  and  make  my  peace  with 
Chloe,  will  you ;  tell  her  I  knew  Paul  would  be  here,  but  I  was 
as  much  taken  aback  by  Mrs.  Halkett's  presence  as  she  was. 
Say  I'll  come  in  this  evening  to  make  my  peace,  if  I  can  possibly 
find  time,"  said  Sir  Peter,  as  he  opened  the  hall  door  for  Con- 
stance. 

Five   minutes  later  Sir  Peter's  carriage  returned,  and  Paul 

rushed  into  the  dining-room,  hoping  to  find  Chloe  and  Constance 

still  there. 

"Chloe  gone?" 

16    • 
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"  Gone,  yes,  in  a  fine  temper  too.  You  have  done  for  yourself 
row,  my  boy ;  what  on  earth  has  possessed  you  ?" 

"  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  but,  by  George,  it 
was  a  squeak  this  time.  If  you  had  not  taken  the  bait  she 
would  have  found  me  out,  and  there  would  have  been  the  devil 
to  pay.  But  she  has  not  a  suspicion  that  I  am  myself ;  she  is 
only  very  much  struck  with  your  likeness  to  me  or  mine  to  you." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  running  such  a  risk  ?  " 

"  Only  to  get  you  out  of  her  toils  ;  as  soon  as  you  are  married 
ril  call  upon  her  in  proprid  persond^  and  tell  her  I  was  myself.  I 
have  no  fear  of  her  wanting  to  marry  me,  at  any  rate  until  I  am 
better  off  than  I  am  at  present." 

"  Well,  I  have  to  go  to  Regent's  Park  ;  will  you  come  ?  It 
will  keep  you  out  of  mischief,  at  any  rate,"  said  Sir  Peter,  and 
the  two  went  off  in  the  carriage  and  laughed  so  during  the  drive 
that  the  coachman  wondered  what  possessed  his  master,  and 
remarked  to  his  colleague  the  footman,  that  Sic  Peter  would  not 
be  quite  so  merry  a  month  hence  if  he,  a  married  man,  knew 
anything  about  the  married  state. 

And  the  footman  being  a  bachelor  did  not  venture  to  dispute 
his  superior's  statement. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONCERNING  CHLOE;. 

Chloe  has  been  in  obscurity  too  long ;  the  other  characters  of 
this  history  have  been  allowed  to  overshadow  the  heroine,  who, 
poor  little  thing,  was  tasting  life  and  finding  it  very  bitter,  and 
being  very  young  she  believed  there  was  no  sweetness  left  in  it. 
Of  course  she  was  wrong :  life  is  not  all  bitterness,  neither  is  it 
all  sweetness ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  both ;  if  the  sweetness  comes 
oftener  in  youth  it  is  a  very  judicious  arrangement,  for  as  we 
grow  older  our  taste  for  sweet  things  declines. 

Chloe,  however,  had  only  just  tasted  the  sweetness  of  life 
when  her  cup  was  filled  with  bitterness  and  she  was  forced  to 
drink  it,  and  there  was  no  strengthening  angel  by  her  side  to 
comfort  her,  for  Chloe  was  not  religious,  and  knew  nothing  of 
spiiitual  things.  Before  she  knew  Paul  music  took  the  place  of 
religion  in  her  life  ;  it  gratified  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature ; 
it  could  not  satisfy  her  because  music  cannot  reach  the  spirit,  it 
only  appeals  to  the  flesh  and  the  emotions.   When  sheinew  Mr. 
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Dursley  she  advanced  a  step  higher  ;  love  then  stood  to  her  in 
the  place  of  religion,  which  was  a  distinct  gain,  for  there  is  a 
spiritual  side  even  to  carnal  love. 

Then  came  the  upheaval  of  her  hopes  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  she  was  flung  back  upon  her  violin,  and  a  very  broken  reed 
she  found  it  to  lean  upon.  Such  as  it  was  it  was  better  than 
nothing ;  it  sometimes  calmed  and  soothed  her  nerves,  and  that 
was  something ;  it  did  not  bring  peace  to  her  wounded  spirit,  but 
then  she  did  not  know  that  anything  could  do  that ;  she  only 
knew  she  was  miserable,  that  her  violin  lulled  her  pain,  and  she 
supposed  time  and  time  only  could  cure  it. 

She  was  a  brave  little  thing  and  bore  her  trouble  well  on  the 
whole,  considering  she  had  no  spiritual  helps  to  support  her.  If 
she  sometimes  flew  into  a  passion  she  inherited  her  temper  from 
her  father;  if  she  sometimes  waxed  cynical  and  bitter  the 
natural  sweetness  of  her  disposition  soon  reasserted  itself,  and 
the  manner  in  which  her  cynicisms  were  uttered  compensated  for 
their  bitterness. 

Constance  tried  her  sorely;  with  Bertha  she  found  it  much 
easier  to  suppress  the  sharp  little  criticisms  of  life  which  in 
Constance's  presence  she  was  constantly  provoked  to  utter. 

In  addition  to  her  grief  for  Paul  she  had  another  trouble  ;  Mr. 
Malcolmson  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  was 
constantly  bothering  her  with  his  attentions. 

He  was  impervious  to  snubs,  and  to  Chloe's  annoyance  Con- 
stance encouraged  him  to  come  to  their  lodgings,  and,  she 
suspected,  kept  him  primed  with  information  as  to  her  move* 
ments,  for  he  was  always  following  Chloe  about  and  meeting  her 
as  if  by  chance  in  unexpected  places.  Bertha  had  been  much 
more  discreet,  and  though  she  liked  the  young  fellow,  had  for 
Chloe*s  sake  as  well  as  her  own  discouraged  his  visits.  At  last 
Chloe  remonstrated  with  Constance  on  the  subject. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  encourage  Mr.  Malcolmson  to  come 
here,  Constance ;  he  is  so  silly,  he  will  make  love  to  me  and 
won't  take  a  snub.  I  don't  want  him  to  propose  to  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  at  the  first  opportunity." 

**  Why  should  not  he  if  he  cares  for  you  ?  " 

"  Because  1  wish  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  being  refused." 

"  Then  accept  him,  dear  ;  that  is  the  best  way  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty," said  Constance  gaily. 

i6* 
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For  answer  Chloe  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears.  She  was  not  tired  ; 
she  had  lost  a  world,  so  she  had  a  more  legitimate  cause  for  her 
tears  than  most  women  have  according  to  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
her  tears  came  so  fast,  and  the  sobs  that  accompanied  them  were 
so  pitiful,  that  even  Constance  was  touched. 

"  Chloe,  dear,  don't  cry  so  ;  aren't  you  feeling  well  ?  Would 
you  like  me  to  send  for  Sir  Peter?  " 

**  To  see  me  crying.  No,  thank  you,  Constance ;  I  am  quite  well. 
Heart,  lungs,  liver,  brains,  all  as  strong  and  sound  as  possible.  I 
shall  possibly  live  to  be  a  hundred.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me,  nothing;  only,  as  I  shall  never  marry,  I  don't  want 
Cecil  Malcolmson  to  propose  to  me  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  add  to 
my  great  happiness  don't  suggest  that  I  should  accept  him, 
because  that  is  absolutely  impossible." 

"  It  seems  a  pity,  because  I  don't  think  you  will  be  quite  happy 
unless  you  marry  ;  you  are  not  like  Augusta  and  me/'  said 
Constance. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  be  happy ;  the  most  I  expect  is  as  time  goes 
on  to  feel  less  unsettled  than  I  do  at  present." 

**  I  don't  understand  you  quite,  Chloe.  If  you  care  for  Mr. 
Dursley,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  and  I  know  he  is  desperately  in 
love  with  you,  why  don't  you  overlook  the  past  and  marry  him  ? 
We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  I  am  sure,  poor  man,  he 
has  been  severely  punished." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  that ;  if  the  sufferer  had  not  been  father  do 
you  suppose  I  should  have  hesitated  to  marry  him  ?  Not  if  he 
had  poisoned  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Lyneham !  But  I 
could  not  be  so  faithless  to  Dad  as  to  marry  the  man  who 
accidentally  caused  his  death.  I  should  always  fancy  he  was 
reproaching  me ;  and  that  would  be  worse  than  anything.  There 
is  one  spark  of  comfort  in  my  present  condition,  and  that  is  I  feel 
I  am  doing  right,  as  well  as  I  know  how  to  do  it." 

After  this  Constance  said  no  more,  but  she  gave  Mr.  Malcolm- 
son  a  hint  that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  which  hint  he  did  not  choose 
to  take,  but  pursued  his  course  to  the  bitter  end,  which  came 
the  day  of  Chloe's  untoward  meeting  with  Paul  and  Mrs.  Halkett. 

When  Constance  reached  their  lodgings  that  afternoon  she 
found  the  disconsolate  youth  in  their  drawing-room  looking  the 
picture  of  misery,  as  he  stood  moodily  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
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"  Hasn't  Chloe  come  back  yet?"  asked  Constance.. 

"  She  has  been  and  gone.  It  is  all  up  with  me,  Miss  Dane ;  she 
has  refused  me.  There  is  no  hope  for  me  ;  she  sat  on  that  little 
chair  and  told  me  all  about  her  father's  death,  and  why  she  can 
never  marry,  and  to  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  how  sweet 
and  sad  she  looked.  And  then  she  told  me  to  wait  till  yoacame 
in,  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  before  I  had  time  to  realise 
that  she  was  gone." 

Constance  shrewdly  and  rightly  suspected  that  Mr.  Malcolmson 
had  in  describing  the  scene  made  certain  reservations  as  to  some 
of  the  details.  Chloe's  departure  had  not  been  quite  so  abrupt ; 
she  had  allowed  him  to  say  good-bye  to  her  ;  she  had  not  been 
entirely  cruel ;  she  had  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb ; 
she  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him  if  there  had  never  been  a 
Paul  Dursley  her  answer  might  have  been  different,  but  all  this 
Malcolmson  wisely  kept  to  himself. 

And  Constance,  while  she  did  her  best  to  cheer  and  console 
this  handsome  youth  with  his  courtly  manners,  his  golden  hair, 
and  his  soldier-like  bearing,  wished  she  were  ten  years  younger, 
in  which  case  she  thought  he  might  have  transferred  his  blighted 
affections  to  her,  who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  him. 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  ever  marry  this  Mr.  Dursley  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  No,  I  don't.  She  always  says  now  she  is  wedded  to  music, 
but  of  course  that  is  all  nonsense.  My  opinion  is  she  will  marry 
some  day,  but  it  won't  be  yet,  and  the  man  won't  be  Mr.  Dursley. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  decidedly  about  what  Chloe  will  or  will  not 
do,  because  she  so  often  does  the  reverse  of  what  one  expects, 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  she  will  never  marry  him," 
replied  Constance. 

Whether  she  was  right  or  wrong  in  thus  assuming  the  prophet's 
mantle  time  only  could  prove,  but  Chloe's  conduct  that  evening 
certainly  justified  her  remark  that  it  was  difficult  to  prognosticate 
her  actions. 

Chloe  seldom  went  out  alone  in  London,  except  to  her  music 
master's  for  her  violin  lesson,  and  then  she  took  a  hansom,  so 
Constance  was  very  anxious  when  their  dinner-hour  arrived  and 
Chloe  did  not  return.  What  could  have  become  of  her  ?  She 
had  left  Constance  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  probably  the 
scene  with  Mr.  Malcolmson  had  excited  her  still  more.  What 
new  freak  could  she  be  guilty  of? 
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Even  Constance's  optimism  failed  to  reassure  her,  perhaps 
because  she  was  hungry  and  waiting  for  her  dinner  irritated  her 
usually  calm  nerves,  and  tended  to  make  her  take  a  somewhat 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation. 

"  I  wish  we  had  not  gone  to  see  that  house  ;  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  it  was  most  unfortunate  meeting  that  Mrs.  Halkett  I  am 
sure  that  was  what  put  Chloe  out ;  it  was  jealousy,  not  anger  with 
Sir  Peter  for  trying  to  bring  her  and  Paul  together/*  thought 
Constance  as  she  waited  and  watched  for  Chloe*s  return. 

At  last,  about  eight  o'clock,  Chloe  drove  up  in  a  hansom,  much 
to  her  sister's  relief.  She  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement. 

'*  I  hope  you  have  not  waited  dinner  for  me,  have  you  ?  Oh ! 
well,  order  it  in  now ;  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  am 
too  much  excited  to  eat.  I  have  such  news  for  you  when  I  come 
down,"  said  Chloe,  her  great  eyes  burning  with  excitement  in 
her  little  pale  face. 

Constance's  curiosity  was  roused :  what  news  had  Chloe  to 

impart  ?     Had  she  seen  Mr.  Dursley  again  and  relented  towards 

him,  or  what  was  it  ?    She  had  not  long  to  wait ;  Chloe  slipped 

into  a  tea-gown  and  reappeared  very  shortly  and  told  her  news. 

"  I  am  going  to  Italy  for  two  years,  Constance.   I  am  going  at 

once,  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  it  is  all  arranged.     The  Johnsons 

have  agreed  to  take  me,  and  I  am  to  live  with  them.     Clara  is  to 

study  singing,  and  if  possible  we  shall  come  out  together," 

"  Going  to  Italy  I     Chloe !     What  for  ?  " 

"  For  several  things,  mainly  to  study  music,  and  to  get  away 

from  Mr.  Dursley  and  Cecil  Malcolmson ;   London   is  not  big 

enough  to  hold  them  and   me.      Don't  say  a  word. against  it, 

Constance,  for  I  mean  to  do  it.    We  are  going  to  Florence ;  there 

is  a  first-rate  violinist  there  I  am  to  study  under,  and  another 

afternoon  like  this  would  kill  me.     I  can't  lay  myself  open  to  the 

risk  of  another  meeting  with  Mr.  Dursley,  it  takes  too  much  out 

of  me.     Moreover,  I  want  to  destroy  any  lingering  hopes  in 

Cecil's  mind." 

**  But  do  you  mean  to  miss  Bertha's  wedding  ? " 

"  Yes,  Peter  would  rather  his  brother  were  present  than  I,  and 

we  can't  both  be  there ;  besides,  unless  I  go  on  Friday  with  the 

Johnsons,   I   must  travel  alone.      I  must  run  down,  to  Bilney 

to-morrow  for  the  day  to  say  good-bye  to  dear  old  Bertha,  and 
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of  course  you  won't  come  back  here  after  the  wedding,  as  I  shall 
be  off  on  Friday." 

Constance  reflected  that  Sir  Peter  was  coming  in  that  evening, 
and  she  wisely  decided  to  take  counsel  with  him  before  she  said 
anything  to  encourage  or  discourage  Chloe's  plan,  which  on  the 
whole  she  was  disposed  to  regard  favourably.  The  change  of 
scene,  the  new  life,  with  all  its  varied  interests,  would,  she  thought, 
be  good  for  Chloe,  and  when  Sir  Peter  arrived  and  reported 
favourably  on  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  who  were  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  an  old  medical  friend  of  his,  Constance's 
last  scruple  was  removed,  and  she  had  nothing  but  the  spright- 
liest  comments  to  make  on  the  scheme. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Chloe.  I  quite  envy  you.  You  will  be 
able  to  learn  Italian  as  well  as  music,  and  then  the  art  interest  in 
Florence  is  so  great,  and  I  daresay  you  will  visit  other  parts  of 
Italy ;  it  will  be  lovely.     It  is  quite  an  ideal  life." 

"  It  IS  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  am  going  to  practise  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day.  It  will  be  a  very  real  life,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I 
certainly  don't  think  any  sane  girl  would  envy  me,"  said  Chlo2 
sadly,  as  she  went  to  bed  and  left  Constance  to  her  own  cheerful 
reflections. 

And  then  worn  out  with  the  varied  excitements  of  the  day, 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  and  was  haunted  all  night  by  dreams  of 
Paul  and  Mrs.  Halkett.  Her  decision  to  go  to  Italy  was  not 
quite  so  sudden  as  it  appeared  to  Constance  ;  the  Johnsons  ha  J 
pressed  her  several  times  to  go  with  them,  but  until  that  day 
Chloe  had  refused. 

The  meeting  with  Paul'Dursley  that  afternoon- had  convinced 
Chloe  she  could  not  live  in  London  without  constantly  running 
up  against  him  at  Sir  Peter's  house,  and  to  meet  him  as  a  mere 
acquaintance  would  be  purgatory.  Cecil  Malcolmson's  offer  was 
the  last  straw ;  she  went  straight  from  him  to  her  violin-master, 
determined,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  to  leave  England  at  once. 

Flight  was  her  best  policy,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  flee. 

Was  she  afraid  she  would  not  have  strength  to  remain  firm  in 
her  resolution  not  to  marry  Paul  if  she  stayed  in  London  ? 

Perhaps ;  but  on  this  point  Chloe  kept  her  own  counsel,  and 
went  to  Italy. 

{To  be  continued^ 


•Kew,  anciently  written  Kayhough,  Kayhowe,  Kayhoo, 
Keyhowe,  Keye,  Kayo  and  Kewe — probably  all  coming  from 
quay — dates  a  good  deal  further  back  than  the  old  red  palace 
and  the  gardens  and  palmhouses  by  which  the  public  mostly 
recollect  it.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Court  Roll  of  the  Manor  of 
Richmond,  temp,  Henry  VII.,  and  was  originally  a  hamlet  of 
'Kingston — nof  arriving  at  the  dignity  of  being  a  separate  parish 
till  1769.  Sir  John  Pickering,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  house  here,  and  had  the  expensive 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  Virgin  Queen.  "  On  Thursday," 
'writes  a  certain  Rowland  White  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Dec.  13, 
1595,  "her  Majestie  dined  at  Kew,  my  lord  keeper's  howse  (who 
lately  obtained  of  her  Majestie  his  sute  for  ;^ioo  a  yeare  land, 
in  fee-farm).  Her  entertainment  for  that  meale  was  great  and 
exceeding  costly ;  at  her  first  lighting,  she  had  a  fine  fanne,  with 
a  handle  garnisht  with  diamonds.  When  she  was  in  the  middle 
way,  between  the  garden  gate  and  the  howse,  there  came  running 
towards  her  one  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  delivered  yt  unto 
her  with  a  short,  well-pened  speech ;  it  had  in  yt  a  very  rich 
j  swell,  with  many  pendants  of  unsirled  {sic)  diamonds,  valewd 
at  ;£'4CO  at  least ;  after  dinner,  in  her  privy  chamber,  he  gave  her 
a  faire  paire  of  virginals.  In  her  bedchamber  he  presented  her 
with  a  fine  gown  and  juppin,  which  things  were  pleasing  to 
her  Highness  ;  and,  to  grace  his  lordship  the  more,  she,  of  herself, 
tooke  from  him  a  salt,  a  spoone,  and  a  forke  of  faire  agate." 
Fan,  jewels,  virginals,  gown,  "juppin,"  salt,  spoon  and  fork !  It 
must  be  admitted  that  good  Queen  Bess  returned  home  with 
satisfactory  gleanings.  Sir  Peter  Lely  had  a  house  at  Kew. 
Maybe  some  of  the  pretty  women  whom  he  loved  to  depict  in 
such  very  carelessly  adjusted  drapery  that  one  trembles  to  think 
of  what  a  sudden  movement  might  effect,  came  hither  in  their 
ponderous  coaches  to  sit  to  him.  The  house  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Capel  family,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  on  a  long  lease,  and  Royalty,  either 
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•in  his  person  or  that  of  his  son,  ultimately  purchased  it  Kew, 
as  a  royal  country  retreat,  was  as  familiar  a  sound  to  last  century 
ears  as  Osborne  or  Balmoral  is  to  us. 

"  I  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew — 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?  ** 

was  the  well-known  inscription  on  his  pet  dog's  collar.  The 
pleasure  grounds — which  in  our  day  seem  so  much  more  important 
than  the  old  palace — now  comprising  over  300  acres,  were 
enlarged  and  improved,  rather  than  originated  by  the  prince,  as 
Evelyn  mentions  a  *'  myrtetum  '*  and  glasshouses  existing  there 
in  the  days  of  the  Capels,  and  the  princess,  her  husband's 
**  chere  Sylvie,"  continued  the  work  in  her  widowed  days,  and 
caused  the  house  to  be  enlarged  and  ornamented  by  Kent.  The 
grave,  strict,  reserved  widow,  with  her  carefully  ordered  life  and 
irreproachable  character,  deserves  more  gratitude  from  the  nation 
than  she  has  ever  received.  It  was  thanks  to  her  influence 
that  her  son  grew  up  the  honest  and  God-fearing  man  he  was, 
and  that  decency  and  purity  came  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct 
of  Court  favour.  Out  of  her  own  jointure  she  paid  the  numerous 
debts  left  by  her  husband,  and  lived  her  correct,  decorous  life, 
now  at  Carlton  House,  and  now  at  Kew,  where  one  of  her  young 
daughters  died. 

Her  numerous  children  had  made  a  large  family  party  there ; 
but  it  is  to  her  eldest  son's  yet  larger  flock  that  one's  memory 
instinctively  turns  when  thinking  of  Kew.  Always  the  chief 
association  of  the  place  will  be  with  sturdy,  hearty  Farmer 
George,  his  homely,  excellent  wife,  and  their  tribe  of  blooming 
sons  and  daughters.  In  the  good  old  days  family  life  was  rather 
at  a  discount ;  children  were  left  in  the  country,  or  sent  away  to 
be  nursed,  and  the  grandes  dames  of  George  I  I.'s  days  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  their  babies  and  nurseries.  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte  inaugurated  quite  a  new  regime.  When 
they  could  leave  the  Queen's  house  for  Kew  they  lived  the 
simplest  and  quietest  vie  defamille  possible.  Every  morning  they 
rose  at  six,  and  had  two  hours  entirely  to  themselves.  Then 
came  breakfast  at  eight  with  the  elder  children,  who  were  then 
allowed  to  chatter  as  they  pleased,  though  in  public  they  kept 
decorous  silence  before  their  parents.  The  younger  ones  were 
brought  down  afterwards  for  an  hour's  play,  while  their  seniors 
went  to  their  lessons  ;  and  at  the  early  dinner  which  followed 
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Queen  Charlotte  almost  invariably,  and  generally  the  King,  pre- 
sided. "Whatever  charms,"  says  an  enthusiastic  observer, 
"  ambition  or  folly  may  conceive  to  surround  so  exalted  a  station, 
it  is  neither  on  the  throne  nor  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
splendour  or  the  joys  of  sovereignty,  that  the  King  and  Queen 
place  their  felicity.  It  is  in  social  and  domestic  gratifications,  in 
breathing  the  free  air,  admiring  the  works  of  nature,  tasting  and 
encouraging  the  elegances  of  art,  and  in  living  without  dissipa- 
tion. In  the  evening  all  the  children  pay  their  duty  at  Kew 
I  louse  before  retiring  to  bed,  after  which  the  King  reads  to  her 
Majesty,  and,  having  closed  the  day  with  a  joint  act  of  devotion, 
they  retire  to  rest.  This  is  the  order  of  each  revolving  day,  with 
such  exceptions  as  are  unavoidable  in  their  high  stations."  One 
notice,  couched  in  the  stilted  language  of  the  time,  of  the  simple 
royal  life,  recalls  the  little  gardens  at  Osborne,  where  a  later 
generation  of  royal  children  weeded  and  dug  in  their  sunny 
childish  days.  "  A  spot  of  ground  in  the  garden  at  Kew  was  dug 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  sowed  it  with  wheat,  attended  the  growth  of 
their  little  crop,  weeded,  reaped  and  harvested  it,  solely  by  them- 
selves. They  thrashed  out  the  corn  and  separated  it  from  the 
chaff,  and  at  this  period  of  their  labour  were  brought  to  reflect 
from  their  own  experience  upon  the  various  labours  and  atten- 
tions of  the  husbandman  and  farmer.  The  princes  not  only 
raised  their  own  crop,  but  they  also  ground  it,  and,  having  parted 
the  bran  from  the  meal,  attended  the  whole  process  of  making  it 
into  bread,  which  it  may  well  be  imagined  was  eaten  with  no 
slight  relish.  The  King  and  Queen  partook  of  the  philosophical 
repast,  and  beheld  with  pleasure  the  very  amusements  of  their 
children  rendered  the  source  of  useful  knowledge."  One  likes  to 
think  of  the  quaint,  simple,  homely  life,  of  the  burly  English 
king  and  his  quiet,  dignified  wife — very  correct  and  proper,  and 
very  determined  that  every  one  should  be  correct  and  proper 
too — of  the  healthy,  bouncing  boys — innocent  and  joyous  then — 
and  the  fair-haired,  befrilled  and  becapped  little  maidens — with 
no  shadow  of  coming  madness,  or  sorrow  or  vice  to  darken  the 
pretty  arcadian  life.  After  the  attempt  on  the  King's  life  by 
the  madwoman,  Margaret  Nicholson,  there  were  great  festivities 
in  a  rustic  way  on  his  first  return  to  Kew — festivities  Queen 
Charlotte  appreciated  so  much  that  she  said,  with  more  hearti- 


ness  than  she  commonly  showed :  "  I  shall  love  little  Kew  for 
this  as  long  as  I  live." 

In  1788  the  scene  at  Kew  was  a  very  sad  one.  George  III., 
attacked  by  insanity  at  Windsor,  had  been  persuaded  to  repair 
to  Kew — which  was  thought  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
physicians  a  better  residence  for  him  under  the  circumstances — 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  there  see  the  Queen,  who,  with 
the  princesses,  had  reluctantly  betaken  herself  thither  early  in 
the  day.  Utterly  broken  down  by  grief  under  their  terrible 
affliction  as  they  were,  it  was  not  cheering  to  find  half  the  well- 
known  rooms  locked  up  by  the  Prince  of  Wales'  orders,  and  to 
find  on  the  doors  of  those  left  open  to  them  the  names  of  the 
respected  occupants  scrawled  in  chalk.  When,  at  nightfall,  the 
poor  King  arrived,  he  was,  through  the  crass  folly  of  the 
physicians,  refused  the  interview  with  the  Queen,  the  assurance 
of  which  had  caused  him  to  consent  to  the  removal ;  and,  not 
unnaturally  violently  excited  by  the  deceit  and  constraint,  his 
ravings  were  more  ungoverned  than  ever — ravings  which  his 
dutiful  eldest  son  brought  Lord  Lothian  to  overhear  in  an 
adjacent  chamber,  that  he  might  be  able  to  depose  to  the  fact, 
were  a  regency  thought — as  the  heir  hoped  it  might  be — 
necessary.  As  a  son,  George  IV.  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
estimable  a  character  as  he  was  as  a  husband  and  father.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1789,  the  poor  King  was 
gradually  recovering,  and  little  Miss  Burney,  the  once  famous 
authoress  of  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia,"  who  filled  the  office  of 
reader  and  head  dresser  to  Queen  Charlotte,  was  able  in  her 
morning  reports  to  the  anxious  royal  lady  to  give  more  cheering 
news.  He  remembered  on  the  i8th  of  January  that  it  was  his 
wife's  birthday — was  heard  praying  for  his  recovery,  and  was  by- 
and-by  allowed  to  walk  in  the  gardens,  when  the  strictest 
orders  were  issued  that  none  of  the  royal  household  should 
presume  to  enter  there.  One  day,  poor  Miss  Burney,  having 
understood  that  the  King,  his  physicians  and  attendants,  were 
at  Richmond,  ventured  to  take  a  stroll  near  the  palace.  To  her 
horror  she  saw  the  King  in  one  of  the  walks  ahead,  and,  remem- 
bering the  mandate,  forthwith  took  to  her  heels  and  fled.  Then 
ensued  a  scene  that,  had  she  not  been  so  deadly  alarmed,  must 
have  struck  the  bright-witted  little  lady  as  inexpressibly  comical. 
Fast  fled  the  Queen's   dresser,  fast   followed   the   poor  King, 
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delighted  to  see  again  a  well-known  face,  calling  hoarsely  to  h^r 
to  stop ;  and  the  two  physicians  followed  fast  and  followed 
faster  after  the  flying  pair.  ••  Stop  ! "  cried  Dr.  Willis.  '*  I  can't," 
panted  the  affrighted  Atalanta,  while  the  King,  little  used,  good 
gentleman,  to  so  literally  running  after  his  fair  subjects,  panted 
in  pursuit.  At  last  an  authoritative  cry — "  Dr.  Willis  begs  you 
will  stop  " — reached  the  breathless  Miss  Bumey,  who  unwillingly 
paused  in  her  wild  career ;  and  the  King,  excited  and  charmed 
with  his  success,  completed  her  confusion  by  taking  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissing  her  warmly  on  each  cheek — a  greeting  that 
delighted  the  doctor,  who  apparently  thought  it  his  royal 
patient's  ordinary  method  of  saluting  the  ladies  of  his  household, 
as  much  as  it  dumfoundered  its  object.  Miss  Burney  demurely 
mentions  in  her  diary  how  she  related  in  detail  the  rencontre  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  One  wonders  if  she  went  into  all  particulars 
to  that  most  punctilious  of  royal  matrons. 

By  the  12th  of  February  the  recovery  was  nearly  complete, 
and  the  King  and  Queen  had  their  first  walk  together  in  the 
gardens,  to  the  Queen's  intense  and  affecting  thankfulness.  All 
the  family  were  not  equally  pleased.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
longed  eagerly  for  the  regency,  and  both  he  and  the  Duke  of 
York  were  brutal  enough,  not  only  to  be  genuinely  sorry  that 
their,  father's  reason  was  restored,  but  to  take  very  little  pains  to 
hide  their  filial  and  edifying  feelings.  They  did  not  hurry  to 
see  him ;  but  at  last  did  pay  him  a  visit,  which  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  thus  describes  : 

**  The  two  princes  were  at  Kew  yesterday,  and  saw  the  King 
in  the  Queen's  apartment.  She  was  present  the  whole  time,  a 
precaution  for  which,  God  knows,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason.  They  kept  him  waiting  a  considerable  time  before  they 
arrived,  and  after  they  left  him  drove  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Armistead's,  in  Park  Street,  in  hopes  of  finding  Fox  there,  to 
give  him  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  He  not  being  in  town, 
they  amused  themselves  yesterday  evening  with  spreading  about 
a  report  that  the  King  was  still  out  of  his  mind,  and  with 
quoting  phrases  of  his  to  which  they  gave  that  turn.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  decent  and  becoming  thing,  that  when  all  the  King's 
physicians,  all  his  attendants,  and  his  two  principal  ministers 
agree  in  pronouncing  him  well,  his  two  sons  should  deny  it ! 
And  the  reflection  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  have  had  the 
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government,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the  command  of  the  army, 
during  his  illness,  makes  this  representation  of  his  actual  state, 
when  coming  from  them,  more  peculiarly  proper  and  edifying  ! 
I  bless  God  that  it  is  some  time  before  these  matured  and  ripened 
virtues  will  be  visited  upon  us  in  the  form  of  a  government" 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  long  feign  of  George  III.  Kew  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  royal  pair,  and  the  gentle 
and  dutiful  princesses,  though  little  affected  by  their  princely 
brothers.  When  the  good  old  King,  stricken  with  his  terrible 
affliction  of  blindness  and  madness,  wandered  unconscious  through 
his  rooms  at  Windsor,  Queen  Charlotte  witnessed  in  her  best- 
loved  home  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence 
— a  double  wedding,  indeed,  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
were  there  re-married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
Church,  in  July,  1818 — a  quaint  and  homely  ceremony,  strangely 
unlike  a  typical  royal  marriage,  and  curiously  in  harmony  with 
the  homely  old  house,  which,  as  the  residence  of  royalty,  was 
known  as  a  "  palace  ; "  and  here,  only  a  few  months  later,  the 
Queen  breathed  her  last,  reclining  in  one  of  the  uneasy  arm-chairs 
of  the  period — the  little  resolute,  practical,  upright  lady,  who, 
however  we  may  smile  at  her  unconscious  inconsistencies  and 
somewhat  narrow-minded  and  very  positive  views  and  opinions, 
had  been  a  great  bulwark  of  honesty,  morality  and  purity, 
during  her  queenhood  of  fifty-seven  years — the  longest  period 
for  which  a  queen-consort  has  ever  shared  the  throne. 

Since  the  death  of  its  warmest  patroness,  the  royal  associations 
of  Kew  not  inappropriately  close,  and  now  the  name  suggests 
trim  gardens,  lawns  and  stately  hothouses,  rather  than  a  queen's, 
retreat,  though  royalty  may  still  be  said  to  inhabit  the  spot 
which  proudly  exhibits  to  British  lieges  Victoria  Regia. 

BARBARA  CLAY  FINCH, 
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By  MRS.  EDWARD  CARTWRIGHT. 

I. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  fine  after  all,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pointer,  in  the 
middle  of  luncheon.  *'  The  clouds  are  breaking  and  I  can  see  a 
patch  of  blue  sky  behind  the  walnut  tree." 

"And  the  glass  is  going  up  since  I  set  it  last  night," rejoined 
her  husband, with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  he  had  not  already 
made  the  same  observation  twice  during  the  morning. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  weather  were  a  topic  specially  reserved 
for  use  at  meal  times  by  the  old-fashioned  owners  of  Beechdale 
Court.  Mrs.  Pointer  held  that  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  sub- 
jects fitted  for  discussion  before  the  servants.  Since  Grace,  her 
only  child,  had  grown  to  an  age  to  share  her  parents'  meals,  the 
conversation  had  naturally  become  more  restricted  than  ever. 
The  girl  was  most  cargfully  brought  up,  her  education,  during 
twenty  years,  having  been  the  engrossing  interest  of  both  her 
parents.  It  would  be  almost  safe  to  affirm  that  she  had  never 
yet  heard  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  form  of  vice  except 
drunkenness,  which  is  so  exclusively  connected  with  the  lower 
classes  as  to  escape  the  imputation  of  being  a  dangerously  im- 
proper subject 

'*  So  we  may  venture  to  pay  some  calls  this  afternoon,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Pointer.     "  What  do  you  think,  Grace?  " 

"  Very  nice,"  said  the  girl,  taking  another  helping  of  rice  pud- 
ding, and  remembering  how  stuffy  the  lining  of  the  brougham 
was  apt  to  smell  on  warm  autumn  days.  But  she  did  not  rebel. 
She  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  accompanying  her  mother  on 
occasional  formal  visits  to  her  neighbours  as  an  inevitable  social 
duty  which  must  be  performed  with  as  little  obvious  reluctance 
as  possible.  It  did  not  amuse  her.  She  had  no  personal  friends 
among  the  surrounding  families,  although  she  had  passed  her 
whole  life  at  Beechdale  Court.  The  only  drawback  to  bringing 
up  a  girl  with  unusual  care  is  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
system  with  anything  approaching  completeness,  one  is  compelled 
to  preserve  her  in  complete  isolation,  otherwise  she  is  sure  to 
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become  tainted  with  the  errors  of  her  imperfectly  educated 
contemporaries. 

Grace  did  not  notice  that  she  was  in  any  way  deficient  in  com- 
panions. It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  her 
to  spend  five  afternoons  in  the  week  exercising  an  old  terrier, 
and  on  the  sixth  to  accompany  her  mother  round  the  parish, 
from  the  coffee  tavern  to  the  national  school,  and  back  by  the 
village  hospital.  Paying  calls  was  a  relaxation  Mrs.  Pointer 
allowed  herself  about  once  a  month.  Grace  fully  intended  when 
she  was  married  to  conduct  her  life  on  the  same  lines ;  not 
that  she  particularly  enjoyed  them,  but  simply  because  she 
could  not  imagine  any  other  way  of  living. 

Grace's  engagement  had  come  about  so  gradually  that  there 
never  seemed  a  period  when  she  was  not  quietly  contemplating 
the  future  prospects  of  being  Mrs.  James  Rickford.  The  idea 
of  being  married  did  not  exhilarate  her  any  more  than  any  other 
entirely  appropriate  development  of  a  blameless  career.  It 
appeared  merely  the  natural  sequence  of  wearing  long  dresses 
and  doing  up  her  hair.  James  was  youqg  and  good-looking. 
The  Rickfords,  as  a  family,  were  respected  in  a  way  that  only 
falls  to  the  lot  of  country  bankers.  James  was  the  eldest  son, 
and  in  process  of  time,  certain  to  become  a  partner.  She  had 
known  him  ever  since  they  were  both  children,  and  preferred 
him  to  everybody  except  her  parents.  But  then  she  knew  so 
few  people. 

"  It  is  such  a  beautiful  afternoon  we  will  drive  as  far  as  Morn- 
ington  Park,"  observed  Mrs.  Pointer,  getting  into  the  brougham 
and  pulling  up  both  windows. 

"  I  don't  like  the  Mornington's,  mamma ;  they  make  me  feel 
shy,"  said  Grace  in  a  calm,  well -modulated  voice,  as  if  she  had 
been  adding  further  directions  to  the  coachman. 

"That's  a  silly  feeling,"  answered  Mrs.  Pointer.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  one  person  should  make  you  feel  more  shy  than 
another.    Besides,  we  owe  them  a  call." 

"  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  make  such  a  noise," 
continued  Grace.  **  It's  a  sort  of  house  where  a  fresh  person 
comes  into  the  room  every  time  the  door  opens.  And  they  all 
have  their  own  pet  jokes,  a  fresh  one  each  time  we  call.  Last 
year  it  was  something  about  the  pug's  tail.  Whenever  he  wagged 
it  they  all  laughed,  and  if  he  didn't  they  laughed  louder  still. 
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And  the  year  before,  one  had  only  to  take  out  one's  pocket 
handkerchief  to  set  them  all  off  in  peals." 

"  Very  puerile  witticisms,  in  my  opinion,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Pointer.  **  But  there  is  certainly  nothing  about  the  originators 
of  such  feeble  jokes  to  make  any  well-educated  person  feel  shy. 
One  can't  help  pitying  young  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  such  a  fashion,  and  reflecting  with  thankfulness  on  one's  own 
different  surroundings." 

In  spite  of  the  undoubted  truth  of  Mrs.  Pointer's  remarks, 
Grace  could  not  get  rid  of  her  customary  feeling  of  nervousness 
as  they  drove  up  to  the  fine  modern  house  in  which  eight  ox  ten 
young  Morningtons  elected  to  dwell  with  their  parents.  In  some 
families  the  sons  and  daughters,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grow  up 
and  disperse  about  the  world.  The  young  Morningtons  modified 
this  custom ;  they  grew  up  because  it  was  inevitable,  but  the 
older  they  grew  the  more  convinced  they  became  of  the  charms 
of  the  paternal  hearth.  From  time  to  tima  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  Freddy  joining  his  regiment,  or  Jack  starting  off 
coffee  planting ;  however,  as  the  shooting,  hunting,  fishing  and 
cricket  seasons  came  round  they  were  always  to  be  found  at 
Mornington,  either  home  on  leave,  convalescing  after  the  measles, 
or,  failing  all  other  pleas,  attending  sick  relations  and  family 
weddings.  So  many  young  people,  all  congregated  together 
with  no  possible  object  in  life  but  to  amuse  themselves,  formed 
what  their  friends  termed  a  delightfully  cheerful  household. 
Mere  acquaintances  found  them  a  little  overpowering. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  Grace  hoped  there  would  be  nobody 
at  home.  It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  September,  altogether  just 
the  weather  in  which  such  enterprising  people  might  be  expected 
all  to  have  gone  out  for  a  picnic.  But  the  lingering  hope  of  a 
reprieve  was  cut  short  by  the  servant  throwing  wide  open  the 
front  door  and  informing  them  that  Mrs.  Mornington  was  at  home. 

"  Is  my  bonnet  straight  ?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Pointer.     Reassured 
upon  this  point  she  walked  into  the  house,  calm  in  a  sense  of  her 
superior  moral  worth.     Grace  followed  timidly  behind,  hoping 
that  she  might  understand  enough  of  the  current  family  jokes  to  . 
enable  her  to  laugh  in  the  right  place. 

"  Well,  this  is  delightful ! "  cried  Mrs.  Mornington  exuberantly, 
as  she  scranibled  out  of  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair  and  grasped 
her  guests  by  the  hand.     She  was  a  handsome  woman  of  about 
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fifty,  with  a  habit  of  enjoying  life  so  keenly  that  she  seemed 
rather  younger  than  her  own  children. 

•  "  We  are  very  fortunate  in  finding  you  at  home  this  fine  day,** 
responded  Mrs.  Pointer  with  precision.  She  could  not  reconcile 
it  with  her  conscience  to  endorse  any  exaggerated  sentiment  of 
delight  at  the  meeting. 

"  Fm  afraid  there  are  very  few  of  us  at  home,"  continued  Mrs. 
Momington  apologetically.  "  Dick's  out  killing  a  few  partridges 
somewhere  with  the  boys  and  a  couple  of  their  friends." 

"  Shooting  partridges,  are  they  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Pointer  in  a 
tone  of  mild  surprise,  as  if  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  establishment  if  they  had  been  engaged 
on  the  destruction  of  alligators  or  chimpanzees.  "  Mr,  Pointer 
is  also  out  shooting  partridges,"  she  added,  feeling  that  this  state- 
ment must  give  general  satisfaction,  as  fixing  the  high  standard 
of  respectability  attained  by  this  particular  form  of  sport. 

"What  a  pity  he  and  Dick  didn't  join  forces!"  cried  Mrs. 
Mornington  regretfully.  "  It's  true  they've  seven  guns  out 
already,  but  the  more  the  merrier ^" 

"  The  merrier  for  the  birds  you  mean,"  interposed  one  of  her 
daughters.  "We  always  call  dad  and  the  boys  The  Royal 
Omitholc^ical  Humane  Society  when " 

*•  An  absolutely  original  joke  patented  by  ourselves,"  interrupted 
another  girl. 

"  How  you  children  do  talk.  One  can't  hear  oneself  speak  1 " 
screamed  Mrs.  Momington  above  the  babble.  "  And  as  for  the 
dogs — here,  take  two  or  three  of  them  out  of  the  room,  do !  And 
try  to  find  some  of  the  others.  Tell  them  Grace  is  here  and 
wants  to  be  amused." 

**  Everybody's  out  except  Jenny  and  Dora,"  replied  the  first 
girl,  •*  and  they  are  shut  into  the  cellar  developing  photogfraphs 
with  Mr.  Glendower.  I'll  try  and  call  them  through  the  keyhole, 
but  I  don't  expect  they  will  hear,  they  are  making  such  a  noise. 
You  see  they  had  to  lock  themselves  in  because  otherwise  every- 
body wants  to  see  just  how  they  are  getting  on,  and  each  time 
the  door  opens  it  spoils  a  photograph.  Why,  there  was  that 
capital  one  of  Freddy,  with  the  pug  on  his  knee  and  her  two 
puppies  on  his  shoulders,  perfectly  spoilt  because  dad  would  get 
up  some  claret  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  a  ray  of  light  got 
across  all  four  faces  so  that  you  could'nt  tell  which  was  which." 

17 
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"  Well,  try  and  make  them  hear  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Morn- 
ington.  "  It  does'nt  matter  about  the  girls  so  much  if  they  are 
busy,  but  I  must  have  Mr.  Glendower  out  to  play  the  banjo  to 
Grace.  You  won't  forget  it  in  a  hurry  when  you  have  heard  him- 
once.  Such  a  delightful  man ;  and  so  fortunate  as  it  turns  out 
that  he  sprained  his  ankle  yesterday,  or  else  he  would  have  been, 
out  shooting  this  afternoon.  A  friend  of  Jack's,  though  I  can't 
think  why,  as  he  is  so  much  cleverer  than  my  dear  boy.  He  can 
positively  do  anything.** 

"  Were  your  dahlias  cut  by  the  early  frosts  ?  **  interrupted  Mrs. 
Pointer,  anxious  to  bring  the  conversation  back  to  the  beaten 
track  suitable  for  discussion  at  an  afternoon  call. 
"The  gardener   tells    me  his   thermometer  registered    four 

degrees  below  freezing,  and Oh,  what  on  earth  can  have 

happened  I  **  Mrs.  Momington  stood  still  with  uplifted  hand  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  listening  to  several  terrific  shocks  which 
were  vibrating  through  the  house.  **  That's  the  fourth  1  '  she 
exclaimed.  "  Can  it  be  an  earthquake  or  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder ?  I've  always  told  Dick  something  would  happen  if  he 
kept  so  many  cartridges  in  the  house.  Or  perhaps  the  kitchen 
boiler  has  burst,  and  we  shan*t  get  any  dinner  with  all  these  men 
staying  here." 

"  Do  sit  down,  mamma,"  remarked  her  remaining  daughter, 
"  Of  course,  it's  only  Sophy  beating  the  cellar  door  with  a  poker 
or  something  to  try  and  make  them  hear.  The  cellar  is  under 
this  room,  you  know." 

"  So  I  should  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Pointer  dryly.  She  exces- 
sively disliked  this  inattentive  kind  of  reception,  and  was  already 
calculating  in  how  many  minutes  she  could  rise  to  take  leave 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of  bad  manners. 

But  Mrs.  Mornington  would  not  hear  any  reference  to  going 
away.  **  I  sent  to  tell  the  coachman  to  take  out  your  horses," 
she  said.  "  Of  course  you  must  stop  to  tea,  and  hear  Mr.  Glen- 
dower play  the  banjo.  Does  Grace  play  anything  ?  Only  the 
piano  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  sad  pity  1  A  piano  does'nt  seem  to  count 
much  now-a-days.  Each  of  my  girls  plays  something  different ; 
funny  little  instruments  they  hold  in  their  laps  or  on  their 
shoulders.  Some  they  beat  and  some  they  scratch ;  it's  so  much 
more  telling  to  stroll  into  a  room  humming  to  the  mandoline  or 
zither  than  merely  to  pull  out  the  music  stool  and  play  a  formal 
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tune  on  the  piano.  Who's  the  gayer  for  that?  Besides,  they 
don't  make  half  the  noise  of  a  piano,  which  is  a  great  comfort 
when  one  wants  to  talk..  Now,  Grace,  I  strongly  advise  you  tq 
take  up  something  of  the  kind ;  my  girls  will  give  you  two  or 
three  lessons.  That's  the  best  of  all  these  things  people  play 
now ;  they  don't  want  any  learning,  and  you  can  sing  to  them 
without  any  voice." 

Mrs.  Mornington's  flow  of  language  was  so  eloquent  that  sh^ 
might  have  continued   to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  these 
inexacting  instruments  for  another  hour  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the    entrance  of  Mr.   Glendower,  accompanied    by    three    of. 
her  daughters. 

"  You  want  me  ?  "  he  said  interrogatively,  looking  it  must  be 
confessed  somewhat  bored  by  the  peremptory  summons. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  want  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mornington. 
"Mrs.  Pointer  is  dying  to  hear  you  play  the  banjo.  Let  mc 
introduce  you  by-the-bye.  And  this  is  Miss  Pointer.  She's  going 
to  learn  herself  when  she  h^  seen  you  do  it  a  bit.  We'll  have  a 
regular  concert  while  waiting  for  tea."  ,     .      , 

"By  daylight?  Not  really?"  pleaded  Mr.  Glendower.  "Qf 
course  it's  simple  ecstasy  to  each  of  us  individually  to  hear  QVirT 
selves  perform,  but  I  fully  realize  that  we  require  the  support  of 
coloured  lampshades  to  make  us  tolerable  to  an  audience." 

"Oh,  that's  all  your  foolish  modesty.  Run  away  girls  and 
get  your  things.  I  will  send  the  footman  for  your  banjo,  Mr. 
Glendower,  as  you  ought  not  to  be  walking  with  that  sprained 
ankle.  In  the  meantime  you  can  give  Miss  Pointer  a  few  hints 
about  playing  it  I'm  just  going  to  take  Mrs.  Pointer  across  th^ 
garden  to  see  our  chrysanthemums." 

Mr.  Glendower  looked  carefully  round  at  this  suggestion,  and 
for  the  first  time  became  definitely  aware  of  Grace's  existence. 
The  girl  was  rather  pretty,  and  had  not  yet  spoken  a  single 
word.     This  last  consideration  decided  him  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

The  rest  of  the  party  dispersed  in  different  directions.  A  great 
calm  descended  upon  the  drawing-room,  it  ought  to  have  been 
extremely  enjoyable  by  contrast  with  the  former  confusion  of 
sounds,  but  such  are  the  trammels  of  civilization  that  in  about 
three  minutes  the  silence  became  intolerably  embarrassing. 

"Do  you  often  come  here?"  asked  Mr.  Glendower  rather 
lamely. 
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Such  a  question,  though  perfectly  harmless,  sounds  detestably 
trivial,  coming  after  a  long  pause.  Mrs.  Mornington's  guest  felt 
that  it  was  hardly  justifiable  to  spoil  a  well-earned  silence  by  the 
utterance  of  a  purely  conventional  common-place.  But  Grace 
not  being  critical  was  merely  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief  that 
some  easy  topic  of  conversation  had  at  last  been  started. 

•*  We  come  here  to  call  about  twice  a  year,"  she  said,  speaking 
with  careful  adherence  to  the  literal  truth,  like  a  shy  but  well- 
trained  child. 

"  It's  my  first  visit,"  continued  Mr.  Glendower.  "  They  are 
very  cheery  people,  arn*t  they  ?  But  Tm  afraid  my  constitution 
won't  stand  the  noise  long." 

*'  Yes !  They  do  make  a  noise,  don't  they  ?  They  frighten 
me  dreadfully,  and  make  me  feel  so  stupid."  Grace  stopped, 
suddenly  overcome  with  confusion  at  having  so  far  committed 
herself  to  a  perfect  stranger. 

*'  Isn't  she  going  to  speak  again?"  speculated  Mr.  Glendower. 
Evidently  she  was  not.  By  this  time  he  had  seen  enough  to 
gut  Si  that  the  burden  of  starting  a  new  conversation  would  fall 
solely  upon  himself.  It  would  not  do  to  try  the  Morningtons 
again  so  soon.  There  are  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in 
good  taste  to  discuss  the  peculiarities  of  one's  hosts  with  stray 
acquaintances. 

"  I  wonder  if  you've  ever  met  a  man  called  Rickford — ^James 
Rickford,"  he  began.  **  I  used  to  know  him  at  Oxford,  and  I 
fancy  he  came  from  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  The  Rickfords  live  at  Sedley  House,"  remarked  Miss  Pointer 
as  if  she  were  giving  an  exhaustive  piece  of  information.  She 
was  far  too  shy  to  add  further  details  as  to  her  life-long  intimacy 
with  the  family  or  approaching  marriage  to  James. 

"  He  was  a  good  old  fellow,"  continued  Mr.  Glendower  un- 
wittingly. 'Tve  quite  lost  sight  of  him  of  late  years,  but  a 
mutual  friend  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  heard  he  was 
engaged  to  a  little  school-girl  who  lived  next  door.  Just  the  sort 
of  thing  he  would  do,  you  know,  and  spend  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
contentedly  planting  cabbages  in  the  back  garden." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  interrupted  Grace,  thoroughly  puzzled  ; 
"  I  don't  think  he  is  especially  fond  of  cabbages,  is  he  ?  " 

**  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  potatoes,  or  any  other  heavy  domestic 
*getable — I  don't  pretend  to  say  exactly  which.     Anyhow,  it 
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will  be  the  ruin  of  him.  Just  the  kind  of  good,  sleepy  fellow  that 
required  a  stirring  wife  who  had  been  about  a  bit.  Settling  down 
with  an  amiable  little  girl  whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the 
village  green  will  be  a  fatal  step.  In  a  few  years  they  will  be  a 
typically  dull  country  couple,  such  as  you  see  from  time  to  time 
flattening  their  noses  against  the  shop  windows  in  Regent  Street 
when  they  come  up  on  an  occasional  three  days*  visit  to  see  the 
London  sights." 

Grace  laughed  nervously,  and  Mr.  Glendower,  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  at  last  hit  upon  a  topic  that  seemed  to  amuse  his 
companion,  continued  to  expatiate  on  the  dulness  of  such 
marriages  at  considerable  length. 

"  It's  just  as  bad  for  the  girl,"  he  continued.  "  What  chance 
has  she  of  coming  on  or  finding  out  how  the  world  moves  if  she 
practically  lives  in  one  corner  with  one  set  of  people  all  her  life. 
She  starts  dull,  and  she  becomes  duller " 

**  Oh !  do  you  really  think  I  shall  ?  "  interrupted  l^iss  Pointer. 
"  I  never  thought  of  it  like  that,  and  Tm  sure  James  didn't" 

"  James  didn't ! "  echoed  Mr.  Glendower,  much  perturbed  by  a 

sudden  inkling  of  the  truth.    "  You  don't  mean  that  you " 

He  stopped.  For  obvious  reasons  the  sentence  was  a  little 
diflicult  to  frame  satisfactorily^ 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  replied  meekly.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  before." 

**  Of  course  you  ought."  Mr.  Glendower  spoke  with  consider- 
able severity,  but  then  he  had  undeniably  been  hardly  used.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  quite  a  case  for  apologising,"  he  said,  "  and  after 
all  1  daresay  James  will  be  so  happy  that  he  will  never  find  out 
if  he  is  dull." 

"  But  shall  I  ?  "  broke  out  Grace  involuntarily. 

**  You  surely  can't  expect  me  to  prophesy,"  replied  Mr.  Glen- 
dower. •*  I  think  I've  made  a  sufficient  exhibition  of  myself 
for  one  day  without  doing  that.  And  here  come  the  various 
musicians,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief. 

A  servant  and  the  tea  entering  simultaneously  with  the  four 
girls,  their  mother  and  Mrs.  Pointer,  all  further  private  exchange 
of  views  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  became,  fortunately, 
impossible. 

"  What  a  pity  somebody  doesn't  stop  those  Morningtons  from 
making  such  ridiculous  noises  in   public,"   said  Mrs.   Pointer 
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reflectively,  when  some  time  later  she  again  found  herself  in  the 
brougham  with  her  daughter.  "  What  they  call  music,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  is  mere  gfrimacing,  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  educated 
person.  I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  pleasant  Mr.  Glendower 
would  take  no  part  in  their  absurd  performances.  Indeed  he 
seemed  particularly  annoyed  at  being  teased  to  play  the  banjo 
just  when  he  had  settled  down  to  talk  to  me.  I  must  say  he 
seemed  quite  an  intelligent  person,  and  I  should  think  had  very 
little  in  common  with  the  others." 

**  Still  he  appeared  very  happy  developing  photc^raphs  with 
Jenny  and  Dora  in  the  cellar,"  observed  Grace. 

"  Happy ! "  repeated  her  mother.  **  I  daresay  he  was  bored  to 
death ;  in  fact,  taking  into  account  the  vtry  sensible  remarks  he 
made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  technical  education,  I  feel  sure  he 
must  have  been ! " 

Grace  naturally  regarded  her  parents  as  possessing  unusual 
powers  of  discrimination.  If  Mrs.  Pointer  pronounced  the  stranger 
a  sensible  man,  whose  utterances  carried  weight,  that  settled  the 
question  for  her  daughter.  Mr.  Glendower's  careless  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony  had  already  struck 'Grace  by  their 
unlikeness  to  anything  that  she  had  been  brought  up  to  believe ; 
now  they  began  to  assume  almost  oracular  importance.  It  was 
from  no  especial  peculiarity  of  temperament  that  she  was  so 
different  from  other  girls  of  her  age,  but  only  on  account  of  the 
isolation  of  her  bringing  up.  Now  that  the  other  side  of  the 
question  was  put  before  her  she  decided  that  she  should  like  to 
see  how  the  world  moves  before  settling  down  for  life. 

Next  morning,  in  a  formal  interview  with  her  mother,  Grace 
requested  that  she  might  leave  home  for  a  time  and  go  away 
with  strangers — abroad  if  possible,  the  further  the  better. 

Mrs.  Pointer  stood  aghast  at  the  very  idea.  "  And  James,"  she 
murmured.    "  What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"He  knows  nothing  about  it  yet,"  replied  Grace,  "but  he 
is  sure  to  come  this  evening,  as  he  was  not  here  yesterday. 
I  shall  tell  him  that  it  will  be  much  better  for  us  both  to 
see  a  little  more  before  we  settle  down  for  life." 

"  Very  well,  if  he  is  satisfied  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pointer.  And  then  she  lectured 
Grace  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  on  the  foolish  levity  of  her 
conduct. 
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It  would  be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  James  Rickford 
approved  of  this  unexpected  derangement  of  his  plans.  But 
seeing  that  Grace  had  absolutely  made  up  her  mind,  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  submit  with  a  fairly  good  grace  to  having  the  wedding 
indefinitely  postponed.  With  extreme  reluctance  Mrs.  Pointer 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Grace  to  go  abroad  with 
an  old  family  friend  who  always  spent  the  winter  in  Italy.  To 
the  last  .<?he  continued  to  regard  her  daughter's  fancy  for  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  world  as  exasperatingly  un- 
reasonable. But  in  the  meantime  she  conscientiously  hinted  at 
a  threatened  weakness  of  the  lungs  in  order  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary scandal  about  Grace's  sudden  whim. 

II. 

One  morning,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  March,  Grace 
was  sitting  alone  in  an  hotel  bedroom  looking  out  on  a  well- 
known  street  in  Rome.  She  was  nominally  engaged  in  writing 
home,  but  found  it  far  easier  to  lean  out  of  the  window  and 
watch  the  amusing  variety  of  people  jostling  each  other  on  the 
narrow  Roman  pavements,  than  settling  down  to  write  the  some- 
what  careful  compositions  that  alone  found  favour  at  Beechdale 
Court  It  was  with  a  relieved  sense  that  an  irksome  duty  must 
now  be  unavoidably  postponed  that  she  presently  heard  the 
tapping  of  high-heeled  shoes  in  the  passage  outside  and  a  shrill 
voice  begging  for  admittance. 

"  Oh  I  come  in,"  exclaimed  Grace  curtly.  "  Don't  trouble  to 
apologize  for  it*terrupting  me.  It's  only  the  third  time  in 
less  than  an  hour.  My  company  seems  in  great  request  this 
morning." 

**You  wouldn't  be  cross  if  you  knew  what  I've  come  to 
tell  you,"  observed  a  tall  girl,  with  a  bushy  head  of  red  hair, 
who  entered  the  room  in  response  to  this  pressing  invitation. 

If  Mrs.  Pointer  had  ever  inspected  the  niece  that  old  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  innocently  suggested  taking  abroad  with  her  as 
a  suitable  companion  for  Grace,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
would  have  petitioned  in  vain  to  see  the  world.  Gussie  Hartley, 
however,  regarded  herself  as  a  great  success.  After  being  looked 
down  upon  during  her  schooldays  as  an  unusually  awkward 
specimen,  she  had  suddenly,  in  some  inexplicable  fashion, 
developed   into   a    beauty.     The   coarse   red   hair   which   had 
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been  the  bane  of  her  childhood  w^s  now  elaborately  frizzled 
all  over  her  head,  and  its  warm  tints  commanded  universal 
admiration,  while  her  innumerable  freckles  were  lost  to  memory 
under  several  layers  of  violet  powden  Very  small  feet,  which 
were  always  on  view,  and  a  waist  that  suggested  the  wildest 
h'berties  taken  with  nature,  completed  her  list  of  physical  charms. 
But  it  was  to  a  certain  combination  of  flippant  brilliancy  and 
daring  candour  that  she  owed  her  undoubted  popularity  in 
certain  circles. 

Grace  was  not  exactly  fond  of  her  companion  but  she 
willingly  acknowledged  that  she  owed  Gussie  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  so  thoroughly  initiated  her  into  the  way  the  world 
moves  with  some  people.  It  was  a  species  of  knowledge  that 
Mrs.  Pointer  would  not  have  tolerated  for  a  moment,  and 
Grace  herself  was  not  altogether  attracted  by  it.  Under 
Gussie's  tuition  she  had  come  to  take  a  very  broad  view  of 
the  use  of  aids  to  personal  appearance,  and  more  than  once, 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  sensation,  she  had  gone  about  with 
clearly  defined  black  lines  under  her  eyes,  and  artificially 
blooming  cheeks.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  considered 
these  additions  to  her  complexion  a  very  doubtful  improvement, 
but  Gussie  for  some  unfathomable  reason  never  regarded  herself 
as  armed  for  the  social  fray  until  she  had  improved  upon  nature 
at  every  point.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  with  a  view  to 
widening  her  experiences  Miss  Pointer  faithfully  copied  all  her 
companion's  vagaries  of  dress  and  speech  from  sheer  lack  of  any 
moderate  standard  by  which  to  criticise  them. 

**  Well,"  said  Gussie,  throwing  herself  into  the  only  arm-chair, 
^ith  a  gesture  of  immense  gratification  at  the  news  she  was  about 
to  impart,  "  IVe  arranged  with  Aunt  Emma  that  we  are  to  join  a 
large  party  on  the  Palatine  Hill  this  afternoon  to  hear  some  old 
gentleman  talk  about  the  ruins — not  that  ruins  amuse  me.  But 
Tve  heard  on  the  best  authority  that  there  are  two  perfectly 
genuine  men  coming — think  of  that !  "  She  spoke  in  a  solemn 
tone,  befitting  the  importance  of  this  announcement,  for  though 
there  were  as  usual  a  large  number  ot  English  families  spending 
the  winter  in  Rome,  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  party  mostly 
appeared  like  meteors  for  brief  spaces,  while  the  feminine  element 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  fixed  stars. 

*•  Who  are  these  two  paragons  ?  "  inquired  Grace. 
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"  One  is  Billy  Burnet,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Perfectly 
charming,  though  absolutely  impecunious.  I  have  been  in  love 
with  him  ever  since  my  first  ball.  Men  positively  have  no  right 
to  be  so  good-looking  when  they  are  ineligible — it  isn't  fair. 
Now  if  Billy  only  had  two  thousand  a  year,  or  even  fifteen 
hundred,  I  couldn't  resist  him."  And  for  a  moment  Gussie 
looked  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "But  he  hasn't,"  she  resumed 
briskly,  "  and  that  just  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it  was  much  satisfaction  meeting  him 
under  the  circumstances,"  remarked  Grace. 

"  That  just  shows  how  much  you  know  about  such  things," 
replied  Gussie  contemptuously.  "  If  ever  I  succeed  in  getting 
well  married,  I  shall  have  Billy  to  all  my  parties." 

"  I  see.  Well,  you've  explained  Mr.  Burnet.  Who  is  the 
other  one  ?  " 

"Only  some  friend  Billy  is  going  round  the  world  with,  I 
fancy.  Anyhow  he  is  an  alive  man,  and  that's  something.  Now 
do  be  quick  and  have  your  luncheon  or  we  shall  be  late  and  miss 
them." 

It  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  Grace  in  the  old  days, 
when  a  certain  amount  of  historical  imagination  had  been  the 
sole  outlet  for  her  youthful  enthusiasm,  that  she  could  ever 
have  visited  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Caesars  with  the  avowed 
purpose,  of  chattering  to  a  couple  of  young  men  if  she  got  a 
chance.  But  like  every  one  else,  she  was  suffering  from  the 
inevitable  effect  of  leading  a  commonplace  life  on  a  spot  hallowed 
by  great  memories.  The  first  time  she  had  joined  a  picnic 
party  on  the  Campagna,  and  eaten  aspic  jelly  at  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  she  had  expected  to  choke  at  every  mouthful. 
With  her  mind  absorbed  in  Childe  Harold's  affecting  appeal  to 
the  unknown  inmate  of  the  tomb,  she  had  no  civility  to  spare  for 
an  unfortunate  youth  who  had  been  deputed  by  their  host  to 
offer  her  some  claret  cup — indeed  she  received  the  proposition 
rather  as  a  deliberate  insult,  or  at  least  an  impertinent  interfer- 
ence. But  it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain  this  high-flown 
attitude  of  mind  towards  objects  when  one  begins  to  associate 
them  with  the  daily  routine  of  shopping  and  paying  calls. 
Grace  gradually  lost  all  sense  of  incongruity  in  discussing 
the  most  trivial  subjects  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  empire. 

"  We  are  in  excellent  time,"  observed  Gussie,  as  they  drove  up 
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to  the  modest  entrance  that  led  on  to  the  Palatine  Hill.  •*  There 
they  are  1 "  she  continued  in  great  excitement 

"You  had  better  keep  quiet  or  they  will  see  you  staring  at 
them,"  suggested  Grace,  with  a  feeble  attempt  to  moderate  her 
companion's  raptures. 

"  See  me  indeed.  I  only  wish  they  would,  instead  of  hurrying 
after  Mr.  Smith  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  hearing  his  last 
theory  about  the  walls  of  Rome.  Now,  to  put  it  plainly,  I  want 
a  long  talk  with  Billy,  and  you  can  have  his  friend.  But  first  we 
must  catch  them." 

This  was  not  a  particularly  easy  task.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  great 
archaeological  authority,  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
ruins  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Consequently  all  through  the  season 
he  was  continually  called  upon  to  explain  all  about  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars  to  certain  English  visitors  who  were  passing  through 
Rome,  and  wished  to  get  a  good  idea  of  everything  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Long  habit  had  rendered  him  an  adept  at  imparting  in- 
formation in  a  condensed  form.  Under  his  skilful  guidance  it 
was  said  that  one  could  get  a  very  fair  (though  possibly  not  ex- 
haustive) insight  into  ancient  Rome  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 
But  to  accomplish  such  marvellous  results  a  considerable  amount 
of  method  was  necessary,  and  the  parties  under  instruction  had 
to  hurry  from  point  to  point  without  wasting  a  moment ;  also 
Mr.  Smith  not  unreasonably  insisted  on  a  measure  of  silence 
during  his  brief  lectures. 

These  conditions  were  decidedly  unfavourable  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Gussie*s  designs.  In  vain  she  hurried  up  the  steep 
path,  pushing  past  deliberate  old  ladies,  and  stumbling  over  the 
great  blocks  of  stone  which  lay  scattered  abouti^  half-hidden  in  the 
grass.  When  at  last  she  came  up  with  the  main  group  of  sight- 
seers it  was  to  find  them  already  arranged  in  an  expectant 
semicircle  round  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  giving  a  slight  historical 
sketch  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  as  a  preliminary  to  dealing  with 
its  republican  constitution,  which  again  would  culminate  in  a 
glowing  description  of  the  imperial  glories  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.  Making  allowance  for  the  utmost  possible  expedition 
on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  it  was  evident  that  the  subject  must 
occupy  at  least  half  an-hour,  during  which  time  Mr.  Burnet  would 
be  separated  from  her  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  ardent  archaeologists. 
He  might  just  as  well  be  in  London.    Wa?  it  to  hear  an  old 
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gentleman  giving  his  views  on  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Romans  and  Sabines  that  she  had  put  on  her  new  Paris  hat  and 
tightest  pair  of  shoes  ?  Gussie  clenched  her  fists  with  rage,  and 
fervently  wished  that  the  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
depredations  it  was  the  fashion  to  deplore,  had  done  their  work 
still  more  thoroughly,  and  used  up  all  the  old  stones  in  building 
their  fortresses. 

**  And  now,"  concluded  Mr.  Smith  at  last,  *'  I  think  if  you  will 
kindly  follow  me  down  these  steps  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you 
some  inscriptions  of  great  interest  that  have  lately  been  discovered 
on  the  walls.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
must  have  been  done  when  the  plaster  was  wet,  let  us  say  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  even  earlier.  Now,  pray 
be  careful  not  to  slip,  as  the  steps  are  much  worn  away,  and  it  is 
getting  rather  dark  down  here.  I  have  a  piece  of  candle  in  my 
pocket,  by  the  light  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion presently." 

"  Tm  not  going  down  there  to  see  any  old  Caesar's  cellars," 
muttered  Gussie  sulkily.  **  Catch  me  spoiling  my  dress  on  those 
dirty  steps,  just  to  look  at  the  place  where  his  beer  barrels  stood. 
It's  absurd  I  I  shouldn't  take  the  trouble  even  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  let  alone  a  little  foreign  court ! " 

''  I  think  Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  the  dining-hall,"  explained 
Grace. 

Gussie  scornfully  ignored  this  suggestion.  She  had  never  fully 
mastered  the  idea  that  during  the  progress  of  centuries  several 
feet  of  earth  had  drifted  over  the  ancient  buildings ;  consequently 
she  was  beginning  to  formulate  a  theory  that  the  Romans  were 
a  face  with  a  constitutional  preference  for  subterranean  dwellings. 
A  visit  to  the  catacombs  had  confirmed  her  in  this  impression, 
though  she  thought  it  an  odd  taste,  even  in  uncivilized  heathens, 
to  put  graves  all  round  the  rooms.  However,  be  that  as  it 
might,  she  was  determined  not  to  push  her  investigations  any 
further  on  this  occasion,  and  if  Grace  liked  to  go  and  get  covered 
with  dust  and  candle-grease  she  might  go  alone. 

Miss  Pointer  hastened  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  for 
escaping  from  the  ceaseless  flow  of  complaints  that  had  been 
muttered  into  her  ears  all  through  the  lecture.  Gussie's  little 
ways,  having  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  were  beginning  to  pall 
upon  her,  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  squeeze  down  the  steep 
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steps  into  a  narrow  passage  where  about  a  dozen  people,  tightly 
packed  together,  were  dutifully  absorbing  as  much  as  they  could 
of  Mr.  Smith's  overflowing  erudition. 

However,  when  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  celebrated  scratches 
by  the  flickering  light  of  a  guttering  candle  end,  Grace  again 
struggled  up  the  slippery  steps  into  the  sunshine,  she  found  her 
companion  quite  restored  to  good  temper.  Gussie  was  now  sit- 
ting enthroned  on  a  fallen  column,  contemplating  the  points  of 
her  new  shoes  with  a  sweet  smile.  Her  whole  attitude  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  sublime  contentment  The  author  of  this 
sudden  transformation  was  sitting  at  her  side  in  the  person  of 
the  famous  Billy — a  gentleman  whose  most  salient  characteristics 
appeared  to  be  an  eye-glass  and  delicately  waxed  moustache. 
He  was  not  exerting  himself  to  be  very  entertaining,  but  then 
that  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  Gussie  was  fully  prepared  to 
supply  all  the  conversation  for  the  party. 

"  And  this  is  Miss  Pointer,  my  greatest  friend,"  she  exclaimed 
effusively,  at  the  same  time  jogging  Mr.  Burnet  with  her  elbow 
to  attract  his  wandering  attention.  "  Tm  so  glad  you  two  should 
meet.    You  are  sure  to  get  on  capitally." 

Grace  merely  bowed  in  response  to  this  enthusiastic  introduc- 
tion, and  was  preparing  to  follow  Mr.  Smith  to  the  next  point  of 
interest  when  Gussie  sprang  up  and,  seizing  her  by  the  arm, 
whispered,  "  For  pity's  sake,  take  off  Billy's  friend.  He  stands 
there  like  a  mute,  listening  to  all  we  say." 

Miss  Pointer  was  about  to  explain,  also  in  a  whisper,  that  the 
obligations  of  friendship  had  their  limits,  when  she  looked  up 
and  recognized  the  stranger  under  discussion. 

"  I  believe  we've  met  already  somewhere,"  he  said  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Of  course ;  at  the  Mornington's,  last  autumn,"  cried  Grace, 
"  when  they  wanted  you  to  play  the  banjo  and  you  wouldn't." 

"  May  I  ask  if  I  have  been  inseparably  connected  with  a  banjo 
in  your  mind  ever  since  as  a  consequence  of  my  rash  refusal  ? 
If  I  had  foreseen  the  result  I  would  certainly  have  played, 
although  it's  an  instrument  I  abhor." 

As  Mr.  Glendower  went  on  talking  he  began  to  remember 
further  details  of  his  former  meeting  with  Miss  Pointer,  and 
almost  to  r^ret  that  he  had  recognized  her.  He  had  not  often 
blundered  so  conspicuously  as  on  that  afternoon  in  Mrs.  Morn- 
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ingtoa's  drawing- roonn,  and  the  recollection  was  not  a  pleasant 
one. 

'•  I  suppose  we  must  not  stand  about  here,"  he  said,  **  if  we 
want  to  hear  as  much  as  our  neighbours  about  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  ancient  Rome.  By-the-bye,  you  have  been  here 
some  time,  so  perhaps  you  can  explain  to  me  why  everything  in 
Rome  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tombstone.  It  isn't  a  cheery 
feature  of  the  place  at  first  sight,  but  I  suppose  people  get  a 
taste  for  it  Some  one  at  my  hotel  this  morning  suggested  to 
me  in  the  middle  of  breakfast  that  we  should  make  a  party  and 
drive  out  to  the  English  cemetery.  Nobody  would  think  of 
such  an  idea  for  a  pleasure  expedition  except  here,  would  they  ? 
But  what  is  happening  now  ?    I  can't  see  Mr.  Smith  anywhere !  ** 

It  was  too  true.  By  the  time  they  overtook  the  group  of 
archaeologists  Mr.  Smith  had  already  departed  with  profound 
apologies  for  cutting  short  his  lecture,  but  compelled  by  a  long- 
standing engagement  to  do  the  honours  of  the.  Colosseum  to  a 
dowager  duchess  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  Rome. 
The  party  now  rapidly  dispersed  in  all  directions  among  the 
ruins,  some  ferreting  out  information  for  themselves  with  the 
help  of  guide  books;  others  skilfully  concealing  bits  of  marble 
in  their  pockets  with  the  thrilling  sensation  that  they  were 
risking  all  kinds  of  unknown  penalties  if  detected  by  the 
authorities.  A  few  irredeemably  frivolous  souls  had  gathered 
round  Gussie  Hartley  and  frankly  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
noisy  discussion  of  mundane  topics. 

*^  I  think  I  had  better  walk  once  all  round  the  place  as  Fm 
here,"  remarked  Mr.  Glendower.  "  One  seems  to  owe  just  that 
much  attention  to  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  doesn't  one?  And 
perhaps  you  won't  mind  pointing  me  out  the  other  six  in  the 
distance.  It's  a  pity  the  hills  here  are  not  more  distinguishable 
from  the  valleys ;  it  would  be  so  much  simpler  for  strangers." 

"  You  didn't  recognize  me  at  first,"  said  Grace  abruptly,  as  they 
strolled  away  towards  a  point  where  the  finest  view  of  the  city 
was  to  be  obtained. 

'*  Well,  I  didn't  quite,"  admitted  Mr.  Glendower. 

"  You  see  I've  taken  your  advice,"  she  continued  simply. 

"  My  advice  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  To  go  about  and  see  how  the  world  moves  instead  of  settling 
down  to  plant  cabbages — or  was  it  potatoes  ? — in  the  back  garden." 
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''Please  don't  rake  up  all  my  stupidities  of  six  months 
ago,"  pleaded  Mr.  Glendower.  "  It's  quite  unpleasant  enough 
to  make  blunders  without  having  them  so  pitilessly  remem- 
bered/' 

"  But  you  were  right,"  replied  Grace  seriously.  "  I  see  that 
now,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having  shown  me  how 
other  people  look  at  things." 

"  The  service  was  quite  involuntary,"  he  ejaculated. 

"  But  all  the  more  valuable  for  that,"  she  rejoined.  "  It's  so 
seldom  one  is  privileged  to  hear  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  opinion 
about  oneself.  I  must  confess  it  was  a  shock  to  me  at  firsts 
because,  you  see,  until  that  moment  I  regarded  myself  as  a 
singularly  perfect  specimen  of  a  well  brought-up  girl.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  timely  warning  I  should  have  been  comfort- 
ably married  by  this  time  and  embarked  on  the  career  of 
respectable  dulness  that  you  prophesied." 

Mr.  Glendower  gave  a  sigh  of  heartfelt  regret  The  responsi- 
bility for  one's  idle  words,  which  is  a  generally  received  fact,  had 
never  been  so  seriously  brought  home  to  him  before.  How 
many  times  in  his  life  had  he  lightly  criticized  his  friends'  en- 
gagements without  the  smallest  attention  being  paid  to  his 
remarks.  And  now  at  last  he  had  suddenly  been  taken  with  an 
amount  of  seriousness  that  he  never  imagined  possible,  and  there 
seemed  an  imminent  chance  that  two  persons  might  be  estranged 
for  life  as  a  consequence  of  his  scattered  observations  while 
waiting  for  tea. 

•*  How  could  you,  or  any  girl  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
common  sense,  attend  to  what  a  stranger  thought  on  such 
subjects  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  if  Grace 
had  been  a  few  years  younger  he  would  have  scolded  her 
soundly.     "  It  couldn't  matter  to  you  what  I  thought" 

"  Oh  no  I  It  didn't  matter  to  me  at  all  what  you  thought," 
replied  Grace  coolly.  '*  Only  you  see  you  put  quite  a  fresh  set 
of  ideas  into  my  head.  Until  that  moment  it  hadn*t  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  see  how  other  people  live.  Now 
I  regard  the  study  of  my  neighbours  as  an  indispensable  educa* 
tional  process." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Glendower,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  your 
education  has  progressed  very  fast  You  wouldn't  judge  the 
poor  Morningtons  so  severely  now " 
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"  I  was  a  terrible  prig  in  those  days,"  interrupted  Grace.  "  I 
believe  I  thought  nobody  quite  fit  to  associate  with  me."  » 

•*  You  don't  err  in  that  direction  now,"  he  remarked,  with  a 
glance  back  to  where  Gussie  was  noisily  selecting  a  cigarette  foe 
herself  out  of  Mr.  Burnet's  case. 

''She  is  very  good*natured,  and  I  like  to  see  all  sides  of  life// 
replied  Miss  Pointer,  following  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  / 

"  I  suppose  then  James  is  also  enlarging  his  mind  at  Nice," 
said  Mr.  Glendower  presently.  "  I  was  so  surprised  to  meet  him 
there  as  I  came  through.  But  this  crusade  against  narrowness 
accounts  for  it" 

"  James  at  Nice  I "  repeated  Grace  vaguely.  **  No,  I  don't 
think  he  is.  He  intended  coming  out  here  before  long  to  see 
me,  but  I've  not  heard  from  him  very  lately.  I  thought  perhaps 
he  intended  to  surprise  me  by  appearing  unexpectedly.  But 
what  can  he  be  doing  at  Nice  ?  " 

"  Enlarging  his  mind,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Glendower.  '*  When 
I  met  him  he  was  with  some  very  agreeable  Americans " 

"Was  there  an  old  lady  among  them?"  interrupted  Grace 
eagerly. 

•'  Well,  she  didn't  look  so  very  old." 

"Ah,  but  she  is,  though,"  continued  the  girl  with  visible  reliefi 
"  I  can  explain  it  all  to  you  now.  She  is  James'  great  aunt.  I 
know  she  always  spends  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  no  doubt  he  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  Nice  to  see  her." 

"  Does  James'  great  aunt  dance  ?  "  interposed  Mr.  Glendower. 

"  Dance  ?  No,  of  course  not !  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  '^ 
Grace  began  to  look  a  little  perplexed.  "  The  lady  you  saw  with 
him  didn't  dance,  did  she  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  certainly  fancied  they  said  that  they  were  all 
going  to  a  ball  that  night,  but  I  may  have  been  mistaken," 
answered  Mr.  Glendower.  **  Shall  I  tell  her,"  he  pondered,  "  that 
James  was  enjoying  himself  immensely  with  a  lovely  American 
girl,  or  not  ?  "  He  decided  to  maintain  a  prudent  reserve  iand 
leave  Grace  to  imagine  what  she  liked.  "  Now  will  you  kindly 
show  me  the  view  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  we  seem  rather  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  primary  object  of  our  walk." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Miss  Pointer  did  but  scanty  justice  to 
the  manifold  objects  of  interest  which  lay  spread  before  her.  She 
had  little  admiration  to  spare  for  the  clear  Italian  atmosphere 
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in  which  every  tower  and  column  stood  out  with  admirable 
distinctness.  James'  voluntary  lingering  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
in  the  society  of  gay  and  prepossessing  strangers,  was  an  idea 
equally  novel  and  absorbing.  The  thought  of  him  stirred  her  to 
something  nearer  excitement  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She 
hardly  noticed  for  some  time  that  her  companion  was  standing 
with  outstretched  hand  preparing  to  take  his  leave. 

"Dreaming?"  he  said  ;  "  Tm  not  surprised.  If  I  was  not  so 
dreadfully  pressed  for  time  I  should  like  to  stand  here  indefinitely 
and  dream  too."  But  inwardly  he  regretted  having  mentioned 
his  visit  to  Nice.  "The  poor  little  thing  has  looked  wretched 
ever  since,"  he  thought ;  "  she  isn't  half  so  emancipated  as  she 
imagines." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  for  the  present,"  said  Grace,  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  required  of  her. 

**  Good-bye  altogether,  I'm  afraid,"  replied  Mr.  Glendower; 
"  we  are  off  to-morrow  morning  on  our  way  to  India.  You  see 
I  am  following  my  own  admirable  advice,  and  trying  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world.  So  far,  I  have  chiefly  enlarged  my  prejudices 
with  regard  to  the  national  peculiarities  of  railway  porters,  but  I 
am  looking  forward  to  attaining  great  breadth  of  view  on  several 
other  subjects  before  we  return." 

"Oh,  yes;  there  is  nothing  like  leaving  home  for  enlarging 
one's  ideas,"  said  Grace,  mechanically  shaking  hands. 

Mr.  Burnet  hurried  up  at  this  moment,  pursued  by  Gussie, 
who  was  anxious  to  transfer  a  large  bunch  of  violets  from  her 
dress  to  his  button-hole  before  he  escaped. 

"  I  really  haven't  time  or  a  pin,"  he  was  saying. 

"  Nonsense ! "  she  retorted ;  "  here's  one  out  of  my  hat  not 
more  than  six  inches  long.  As  for  time,  why  there's  no  absolute 
necessity  for  you  to  see  St.  Peter's,  is  there  ?  " 

"  It's  customary  when  one's  passing  through  Rome,  isn't  it  ?  " 
pleaded  her  victim. 

"  Besides,  we  have  to  pack,"  said  Mr.  Glendower  with  decision, 
and  giving  a  last  regretful  look  at  Grace's  pretty  puzzled  little 
face,  he  turned  away  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  road ;  as 
for  Mr.  Burnet,  he  almost  ran. 

**  I  know  he  was  longing  for  those  violets,  really,"  said  Gussie, 
"only  that  friend  of  his  is  just  one  of  those  sententious,  stuck-up 
people  who  take  all  the  fun  cut  of  everything." 
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•  Grace;  was  not  listening.  She  was  a  good  deal  preoccupied 
with  debating  whether  the  change  in  her  appearance  and  manners 
had  struck  Mr.  Glendower  favourably  or  not.  She  wished  that 
she  could  determine  this  point  with  rather  more  certainty,  as  it 
would  give  her  greater  confidence  in  her  approaching  meeting 
with  James.  At  all  events,  it  was  with  relief  that  she  remembered 
she  had  not  elected  to  model  her  external  appearance  too  faith- 
fully upon  that  of  Gussie  this  particular  day  ;  in  fact  she  began 
to  feel  a  sudden  and  altogether  inexplicable  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  her  somewhat  prim,  ultra-refined  girlish  ideals. 

Next  day  Grace  received  a  letter  from  James  couched  in  a 
slightly  apologetic  strain.  His  first  intention,  it  appeared,  had 
been  to  travel  straight  through  to  Rome,  but  he  had  fallen  in  with 
some  delightful  Americans  on  the  journey,  and  they  had  decided 
him  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Nice.  The  weather  was  charming, 
and  it  seemed  almost  a  pity  not  to  visit  Monte  Carlo  while  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Half  the  letter  was  taken  up  with  a 
description  of  the  delightful  Americans,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
reference  to  his  great  aunt  It  was  altogether  a  letter  which 
justified  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  on  Grace's  part,  taking 
into  account,  as  she  did,  the  decorous  sobriety  of  James'  ordinary 
communications.  For  the  first  time  on  record  his  conduct  left 
room  for  speculation,  and  consequently,  also  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  continually  in  Grace's  thoughts. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  about  a  week  later  Gussie  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  fulfil  one  of  her  most  cherished  ambitions  and  drive 
out  in  a  dog-cart  to  a  meet  of  the  fox-hounds  on  the  Appian  Way. 
It  was  a  project  she  had  entertained  ever  since  they  came  to 
Rome,  but  hitherto  there  had  always  been  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  Now,  however,  one  of  her 
acquaintances  had  gone  off  to  Naples  for  a  week  and  lent  her  his 
dog-cart  and  English  groom.  Mrs.  Hartley's  foolish  piejudices 
were  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  That  excellent  old  lady 
suddenly  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibilities  at  this  most  in- 
convenient moment,  and  declared  that  it  was  quite  impo'^sible 
for  the  two  girls  to  drive  to  the  meet  by  themselves  before  the 
critical  eyes  of  the  whole  English  colony. 

"If  you'll  show  me  where  we  can  put  a  chaperon  I  haven't  the 
slightest  objection  to  taking  oae,"  observed  Gussie  magnani- 
mously, "only  the  space  in  a  dog  cart  is  limited,  and  we  can't  very 
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well  invite  any  one  to  cling  on  to  the  back  seat  with  the 
groom." 

"  Of  course  not ! "  acquiesced  Mrs.  Hartley  hurriedly ;  '*  I  had 
thought,  in  default  of  any  more  active  chaperon,  of  offering  to 
accompany  you  myself,  but  not  on  the  back  seat  of  a  dog-cart ! 
Certainly  not  on  the  back  seat  I  " 

A  compromise  was  finally  arrived  at  to  the  effect  that  Mrs, 
Hartley  should  follow  the  two  girls  in  an  open  carriage,  keeping 
as  near  to  them  as  circumstances  would  permit.  "  Though  why 
you  can't  drive  comfortably  with  me  when  I  hire  such  a"  particu- 
larly nice  carriage  and  pair  from  the  hotel  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend,"  she  lamented. 

"  Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  at  all  the  same  thing,"  protested  Gussie  ; 
"  we  can  go  out  a  great  family  party  any  day,  and  it's  not  a  bit 
of  fun.  Do  a  thing  properly  or  don't  do  it  at  all,  I  always  say ; 
and  the  only  proper  way  to  drive  to  a  meet  is  in  a  dog-carL" 

In  the  end  Gussie's  pet  project  was  literally  fulfilled,  for  Mrs. 
Hartley  happened  to  awake  that  particular  morning  with  a  bad 
sick  headache,  and  temporarily  lost  all  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  outside  her  bedroom.  In  the  meantime  the  two  girls  started 
off  by  themselves,  carefully  abstaining  from  disturbing  her  to  say 
good-bye. 

'*  This  is  something  like  a  joke,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Gussie,  flicking 
up  the  cob  as  they  trotted  along  the  wide  road  that  crossed  the 
Campagna. 

Grace  did  not  respond  with  befitting  hilarity  to  her 
companion's  remark.  She  was  conscientiously  trying  hard  to 
enjoy  a  sense  of  unwonted  dissipation,  and  signally  failing  in  the 
attempt.  To  successfully  carry  through  any  breach  of  the 
conventionalities  one  requires  a  natural  flow  of  high  spirits. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorably  flat  and  pointless  than  to 
have  surreptitiously  escaped  the  control  of  a  chaperon,  and  to  be 
driving  alone  through  a  fashionable  throng  of  carriages  against 
her  express  wishes,  without  being  able  to  get  up  the  faintest 
thrill  of  excitement.  Even  the  delightful  contrast  of  the  clear 
blue  sky  and  warm  sun,  with  the  line  of  snow-covered  hills  which 
bounded  their  view  on  the  other  side  of  the  Campagna,  failed  to 
rouse  in  Grace  the  wonted  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  pink  coats 
and  gaily  dressed  occupants  of  the  carriages  passed  by,  and  be- 
came mingled  in  the  distance  with  the  fern-grown  ruins  of  ancient 
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tombs  and  acjueducts,  without  even  interesting  her  by  their 
extraordinary  incongruity.  She  felt  dull  and  despondent — a 
miserable  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  set  out  on  an  audacious 
freak. 

As  a  rule  Gussie's  style  of  driving  would  have  been  enough  of 
itself  to  frighten  away  dull  care.  Her  sole  anxiety  when  in 
temporary  charge  of  a  horse  was  lest  he  should  go  to  sleep  and 
stumble,  and  to  avert  this  danger  she  continually  flicked  the  whip 
across  the  cob's  ears  until  he  was  almost  wild  with  irritation. 

"  I  think  he  will  run  away  if  you  go  on  like  that,"  observed 
Miss  Pointer,  momentarily  roused  from  her  meditations  by  the 
swaying  of  the  dog-cart. 

"  Run  away !  What  nonsense  ! "  cried  Gussie.  And  then  to 
show  how  perfectly  she  had  the  cob  under  control  she  held  him 
back,  fidgetting  and  pawing  up  the  road  while  all  the  other 
carriages  passed  them  by. 

"  Now  you  shall  see  how  we'll  catch  them  up  again,"  she  said 
triumphantly.  ''  I'll  bet  anything  we  shall  pass  at  least  a  dozen 
before  we  reach  the  next  corner." 

Fortunately  for  the  company  at  large  Gussie's  project  was 
immediately  frustrated.  At  the  first  touch  of  that  tormenting 
whip  the  cob  started  aside  with  such  violence  that  he  charged 
into  the  corner  of  one  of  the  great  stone  tombs  by  which  the 
Appian  Way  is  bordered.  Off  flew  the  wheel,  and  down  came 
the  dog-cart  on  one  side.  The  groom  luckily  managed  to 
scramble  out  and  get  to  the  frightened  horse's  head  before  much 
damage  was  done. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now,  I  wonder  1 "  cried  Gussie  discon- 
solately, as  she  re-adjusted  her  hat,  which  had  somewhat  suffered 
from  its  contact  with  the  dusty  road.  "  Of  course  it's  a  great 
thing  not  to  be  hurt  But  it  would  be  still  better  if  we  could  see 
any  friends  to  pick  us  up.  I'm  afraid  they  have  all  gone  on. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  shout." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  need  do  that,"  interrupted  Grace,  who 
disliked  this  method  of  drawing  attention  to  their  accident.  **  I 
see  a  carriage  coming  up  behind  us.  I  don't  think  they  are 
people  we  know,  though,  but  I  daresay  they  »vill  help." 

As  the  large  waggonette  drew  near  and  stopped,  there  was  a 
torrent  of  kindly  questions  and  offers.  Then  from  the  noisy 
group  of  strangers  a  well-known  form  came  forward  and  walked 
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straight  to  where  Grace  was  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  * 
the  road,  feeling  rather  shaken  by  her  fall. 

"  I  hope  you  arn't  hurt  ?  "  was  all  Mr.  Rickford  could  find  to 
say  after  a  parting  of  several  months. 

"Not  a  bit,  but  I  want  to  go  home,"  answered  Grace,  skipping 
all  preliminary  greetings  as  if  she  had  seen  him  yesterday.  '*  Oh 
no !  I  can't  possibly  go  on  to  the  meet  after  this.  I  would  much 
rather  walk  back ;  it  isn't  more  than  three  miles.  What  shall 
you  do,  Gussie  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  of  course,  and  see  the  day  out !  "  cried  Miss  Hartley, 
who  had  already  made  friends  with  the  inmates  of  the 
waggonette,  and  climbed  up  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  they 
now  offered  her. 

"  She's  all  right  with  them,"  whispered  Mr.  Rickford.  "  They 
are  charming  people,  Americans.  And  now  we  will  walk  back 
and  try  to  send  some  one  to  help  the  groom." 

"  It  wasn't  quite  kind  of  you,  James,  to  go  out  for  the  day  with 
a  party  of  strangers  without  even  trying  to  see  me,"  said  Grace, 
before  they  had  walked  a  dozen  yards. 

"  Not  trying  to  see  you !  I  like  that ! "  protested  Mr.  Rickford 
indignantly.  "When  we  didn't  get  into  Rome  much  before 
midnight,  and  I  rushed  off  to  your  lodgings  directly  after  break- 
fast only  to  find  from  the  servant  that  you  had  gone  on  here." 

Grace  smiled  silently.  She  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  any 
reasonable  excuse. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  enjoying  yourself  immensely,  seeing  the 
world  and  all  that,"  he  continued  jealously. 

**  I  don't  know."  Grace  meditated  for  a  moment.  *'  The  fact  is," 
she  continued,  "  the  world's  a  large  place ;  very  interesting  no 
doubt,  but  in  the  long  run  I  feel  better  suited  to  a  cosy  corner." 

"  If  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  Rickford  exultantly,  *'  I  shall  set  to 
work  persuading  Mrs.  Hartley  to  hasten  her  journey  back  to 
England.     We  might  even  all  travel  together,"  he  added. 

And  Grace  did  not  contradict  him. 
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(FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  AN  ANGLICAN  PRIEST.) 

I  AM  an  old  man.  I  have  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  working  of  a  great  town  parish,  where  I  was  vicar  for 
thirty  years,  I  have  come  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  life  amid 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  moorlands,  as  rector  of  the  little 
parish  of  B . 

Though  I  would  not  exchange  my  little  rectory,  with  its 
garden  of  roses,  for  a  king's  palace,  and  though  I  am  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  country  and  country  life,  yet  I  often  feel  a  craving  to 
be  back  again  in  the  town  where  "  the  goldenest  years  of  my  life  " 
(as  Charles  Lamb  would  say)  have  been  spent. 

Not  that  I  think  the  work  of  a  parish  priest  in  a  tiny  hamlet, 
with  a  scattered  population  of  only  three  hundred  people,  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  work  of  a  town  vicar  with  a  cure  of 
fifteen  thousand  souls.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  well  aware  that 
"  a  single  human  soul  is  a  diocese  large  enough  for  a  bishop,"  and 
that  "  the  first  lesson  in  the  arithmetic  of  heaven  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  unit — God  would  have  each  one  saved."  But  I  toiled 
so  long  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  town  that  I  got  to  love 
that  kind  of  work  ;  and  now,  amid  very  different  surroundings,  I 
do  not  forget  my  old  love.  Oftentimes  of  a  summer  evening,  as 
I  sit  in  my  study  by  the  open  window,  through  which  the  air 
comes  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  my  thoughts  will  wander 
away  from  the  sermon  I  am  writing,  and  I  am  back  in  spirit  in 
my  dear  old  parish. 

I  believe  that  my  strongest  point  was — sympathy.  I  was 
always  ready  to  listen,  no  matter  how  tired  or  busy,  to  a  tale  of 
sorrow.  And  people  continually  made  a  confidant  of  me,  and 
trusted  me  with  secrets  which  they  kept  hidden  from  every  one 
else.  Their  heavy-laden  souls  seemed  to  find  relief  in  pouring 
into  sympathetic  ears  their  sad  stories  of  sin  and  shame. 

Out  of  a  great  many  confessions  thus  made  to  me,  a  few  were 
of  so  startling  and  terrible  a  nature  that  they  seem  burnt  into  my 
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memory,  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  a  single 
detail. 

As  the  men  and  women  who  made  these  confessions  never 
bound  me  to  secrecy,  and  are  now  dead,  I  think  I  shall  not  do 
wrong  by  giving  them  to  the  world,  with  such  disguise  of  names 
as  shall  avoid  causing  unnecessary  pain  to  any  of  their  relations 
who  are  yet  alive. 

The  first  of  these  confessions  was  made  to  me  when  I  was  onl> 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  which  I 
afterwards  became  vicar.     1  find  it  entered  in  my  note  book  as 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

I  was  looking  at  a  dead  face — such  a  white  ghastly  face,  with 
great  open  ty^s  staring  out'  of  their  hollow  sockets.  Not  a 
peaceful  face,  but  contorted  as  if  in  agony  ;  a  frightened  face,  too. 
Ah,  it  made  me  shiver  I  .  .  .  Knock,  knock,  knock !  .  .  . 
The  sound  of  nails  driven  by  a  hammer  into  hard  wood.  What 
a  horrid  sound  at  midnight !  It  came  from  the  next  room  that 
opened  out  of  the  one  I  stood  in.  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of 
a  light  through  the  nicks  of  the  door.  .  .  .  Knock,  knock, 
knock  I  My  eyes  were  still  riveted  on  the  dead  face.  I  could  not 
withdraw  them ;  and  if  I  couldy  I  dare  not  open  that  door  and 

look  who  that  workman  was.     1  knew  who  he  was .     How 

frightfully  those  deep- set  eyes  stared,  and  how  ashy  white  was 
that  corpse-face,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  Knock, 
knock !  .  .  .  Oh,  my  God  I  it  was  agony !  Would  his  coffin 
ever  be  finished  ?  Knock !  I  recognized  the  face  at  last,  and 
the  recognition  m'lde  me  shudder  again.  .  .  .  Knock, 
knock ! 

I  was  sitting  straight  up  in  bed,  staring  wildly  in  front  of  me, 
and  some  one  was  knocking  hard  at  the  house  door.  A  mere 
dream?  Well,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge  when  he  has 
heard  my  story.  Certainly  I  never  had  such  a  dream  before  or 
since.  It  was  so  vivid — so  frightfully  real ;  and  the  sequel, 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  was  so  terrible. 

In  a  moment  I  was  up  and  had  thrown  on  my  dressing  gown 
and  flung  open  the  window.  The  night  air  revived  me.  Below 
my  window  stood  two  dark  figures,  dimly  seen  in  the  shadow  of 
the  porch.  On  hearing  the  window  opened  they  came  out  on  to 
the  pavement,  which  gleamed  white  in  the  moonlight.     I  could 
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now  see  that  they  were  women,  slight  and  fragile  in  appearance, 
and  evidently  labouring  under  great  emotion. 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  do  come  at  once,"  said  one  of  them. 
**  There's  a  dying  man  says  he  must  see  you,  and  there's  no  time 
to  be  lost." 

"  ril  come  as  soon  as  possible,"  I  said.  "  What  is  the  name 
and  address  ?  " 

**  We  don't  know  his  name,  but  we'll  take  you  to  where  he  lies. 
You'd  most  likely  not  find  it  in  the  night  by  yourself.  And  even 
if  yon  got  to  the  lodging  house,  you'd  want  some  one  to  show 
you  the  room  ;  and  besides,  you'll  be  safe  with  us,  but  it  'ud  be 
dangerous  for  you  to  go  there  alone.  They'd  take  you  for  a 
spy." 

••Would  it  do  if  I  came  in  the  morning?"  I  asked  hesitat- 
ingly. 

*•  Oh,  no,  he  can't  last  till  then.  And  it's  such  a  hard  death. 
He's  suflfering  the  torments  of  hell,  and  he  cries  out  like  a  great 
rat  that  I  once  saw  a  man  torture  in  a  trap.  It's  horrible  1" 
she  added,  and  I  could  see  her  shudder.  ••  No  one  in  the  house 
can  sleep,  and  we've  come  here  becau^se  he  says  he  must  see  you 
before  he  dies.  He  says  he  knew  you  at  college,  and  that  he's 
got  something  he  must  tell  you." 

Why,  the  dead  face  I  saw  in  my  sleep  just  now  was  the  face  of 
a  man  I  knew  at  college  I  The  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  in  an  instant  and  filled  me  with  an  indefinable  terror.  The 
awful  realism  of  that  vision  of  the  night  had  unnerved  me. 

•'  I  will  be  ready  to  go  with  you  in  a  few  moments,"  I  said,  as 
I  closed  the  window. 

Instantly  I  struck  a  light  and  was  startled  at  the  haggard 
appearance  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror.  Then  I  hurriedly 
dressed,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  I  was  ready. 

During  that  five  minutes  I  had  fully  realized  the  difficult 
position  I  was  in.  I  more  than  suspected,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  two  messengers  in  the  street  below,  that  they  were  sisters 
in  guilt  and  shame.  Our  destination  was  evidently  a  bad  house, 
and  some  of  the  occupants  were  dangerous  and  desperate 
characters.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  one  district  in  the 
parish' into  which  the  police  never  ventured  except  in  couples. 
But  I  was  not  afraid  of  personal  violence.  I  rather  feared  that 
it  might  be  a  plot  to  inveigle  me  into  a  compromising  situation. 
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and  then  attempt  to  blackmail  me.  In  spite  of  my  innocence 
some  wretches  might  succeed  in  blackening  my  character  so  that 
I  could  do  no  more  good  in  the  parish.  I  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  even  the  least  appearance  of  evil 

On  the  other  hand  suppose  there  was  no  plot  at  all,  and  there 
was  really  a  man  dying  in  great  agony  of  mind  and  body,  who 
had  sent  a  message  entreating  me  to  come  to  his  bedside  ? 
Should  I  ever  forgive  myself  if  I  neglected  to  obey  a  call  like 
that? 

Had  my  vicar  been  well  and  strong  I  should  have  gone  to 
him  at  once  for  advice,  and  probably  he  would  have  accompanied 
me  on  this  doubtful  errand.  But  unfortunately  he  was  very  aged 
and  infirm,  and  at  the  time  when  this  incident  occurred  he  was 
laid  up  with  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Consequently  I 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  deciding  for  myself  without 
delay.  I  did  so.  I  decided  that  it  was  my  duty  to  run  any  risk 
rather  than  that  of  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  dying  man. 

Having  made  this  decision,  I  hurried  downstairs,  and  in  another 
moment  I  had  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  was  walking 
rapidly  along  the  street  under  the  guidance  of  the  two  women. 

We  soon  left  the  main  thoroughfares  and  plunged  down  a  side 
street  into  a  maze  of  alleys,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  felt  lost  and 
bewildered  ;  but  they  were  threaded  by  my  companions  with  an 
ease  and  confidence  that  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood.  We  met 
but  few  people,  and  I  noticed  that  they  all,  without  exception,  kept 
well  within  the  shadow  of  the  houses  on  the  dark  side  of  the  road. 

Suddenly  my  guides  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  a  court,  and  I 
heard  the  distant  church  clock  strike  one.  For  a  moment  they 
paused  and  seemed  to  hesitate  and  one  of  them  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  other.  I  suspected  treachery  and  kept  my  right 
hand  upon  the  police  whistle  which  I  had  brought  in  my  pocket 
in  readiness  for  an  emergency.  However,  they  immediately  led 
the  way  into  the  court,  which  was  brightly  lighted  by  the  moon 
and  quite  deserted.  Our  journey  had  been  accomplished  in 
silence,  but  one  of  the  women  now  spoke  to  me,  as  she  pushed 
open  a  rickety  door  and  directed  me  to  climb  the  staircase  before 
me  to  the  top  landing  and  then  go  along  to  the  end  room  on  the 
right 

I  found  the  stairs  very  steep  and  difficult,  but  a  few  moon- 
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beams,  straggling  through  a  tiny  window  up  above,  enabled  me 
to  find  my  way  to  the  room  I  was  in  search  of. 

The  door  was  slightly  ajar,  and  I  was  about  to  push  it  open 
and  enter  when  the  stillness  of  night  was  broken  by  a  sharp 
scream  from  within  which  chilled  me  with  horror.  I  knew  it 
was  the  cry  of  a  man  in  agony,  but  it  sounded  more  like  the 
shriek  of  a  wild  creature.  I  once  heard  the  cry  of  a  hare  that 
was  badly  wounded.     It  sounded  like  that. 

I  went  in.  There  was  a  bed  facing  the  window,  and  on  the 
pillow  lay  the  face  I  had  dreamed  of.  There  was  a  wretched 
candle  sputtering  out  (like  the  life  of  the  man)  on  the  window 
ledge.  The  candle  seemed  to  be  there  in  mockery  of  the  moon- 
light; which  illumined  the  death-chamber  and  bathed  in  white 
light  the  emaciated  face  upon  the  pillow  and  the  gaunt  bare 
arms  on  the  counterpane.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but 
the  dying  man.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  a  woman — the  only 
one  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  watch  by  his  bedside — had 
been  so  terrified  by  his  shrieks  and  the  awful  blasphemies  he 
uttered,  that  she  had  fled  from  the  place. 

I  went  straight  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  for  the  air  of  the 
room  was  poisonous  and  like  the  breath  of  a  pestilence.  I  saw 
at  once  that  the  man  was  suffering  from  some  dreadful  malady, 
which  was  fast  reducing  his  body  to  a  mass  of  corruption. 
Having  filled  my  lungs  with  the  outside  air  at  the  open  window, 
1  felt  some  relief  from  the  giddiness  that  had  seized  me.  Then, 
turning  to  the  bed,  I  saw  the  man  stretch  out  his  right  hand  to 
me,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  and  a  friendly  greeting.  It  was 
a  melancholy  failure.  He  looked  like  a  skeleton  trying  to  be 
jovial  I 

"  Good  night,  old  chap !  " 

He  tried  to  speak  in  his  old  bright  careless  way,  but  the  voice, 
once  rich  and  strong,  was  harsh  and  grating,  and  he  could  not 
conceal  the  pain  he  was  suffering.  I  took  the  hand  held  out  to 
me.  I  suppose  he  saw  from  my  look  that  I  pitied  him,  and  his 
pride  was  touched. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  Til  be  plain  with  you.  I  want  no  pity, 
and  I  want  no  prayers  or  preaching  either.  What's  more,  once 
for  all,  I  won't  have  it"  The  last  four  words  were  spoken  in  a 
low  voice,  but  with  great  energy,  and  accompanied  with  a  fright- 
ful oath. 
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Perceiving  that  I  should  only  do  harm  by  remonstrating  just 
then,  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  at  his  request,  and  should  feel 
very  ^lad  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  him. 

"  You  will  be  company  for  me,"  he  said,  in  a  less  peevish  tone. 
**  No  one  will  stay  with  me.  They  say  this  room's  like  hell ! 
Rather  a  suitable  place  for  a  member  of  the  *  Hell-fire  club,'  eh?" 

I  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  club  of  that 
name  at  college.  It  was  a  notorious  club,  and  the  deeds  of  its 
members  seemed  to  justify  its  title.  One  night,  indeed,  after  an 
awful  debauch  in  a  room  in  college,  the  members  proceeded  to 
such  excesses  that  on  the  following  morning  several  of  them 
were  sent  down.  Prominent  amongst  these  was  the  man  by 
whose  death-bed  I  was  now  standing — Roger  Brackenbury,  who 
had  been  the  ringleader.  He  did  not  return  again  to  college, 
and  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since  that  day.  I  was 
now  shocked  to  see  the  change  in  him.  His  splendid  constitu- 
tion was  shattered,  and  he  lay  there — a  wreck  I 

"  I  have  a  confession  that  I  must  make  to  you,"  he  resumed. 
**  I  have  a  dark  secret  and  I  must  tell  it  you  before  I  die.  I  will 
tell  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  for  I  feel  that  my  lime  is  short" 

I  implored  him  to  confess  his  sins  to  God,  but  he  shook  his 
head  impatiently  and  proceeded  thus*: 

**  You  will  remember  that  I  was  sent  down  from  college.  I 
went  home  very  crestfallen  to  my  rich  old  uncle,  who  was  my 
nearest  surviving  relative.  My,  parents  had  died  during  my 
infancy,  leaving  me  without  a  penny  to  call  my  own,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  him.  He  was  a  stern  man,  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
He  often  told  me  that  if  I  turned  out  well  he  should  leave  me  all 
his  money,  but  if  I  turned  out  badly  he  should  not  leave  me  a 
farthing. 

"  He  had  heard  some  tales  about  my  fast  life  at  college  and 
my  inattention  to  study,  and  he  had  warned  me  that  unless  I 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  immediately  I  should  incur  his  severe 
displeasure. 

*•  When  I  returned  home  from  college  in  disgrace  he  said 
nothing,  but  his  look  was  enough.  I  could  see  that  a  storm  was 
brewing  and  that  his  pent-up  anger  would  burst  upon  me  the 
very  next  time  that  I  did  anything  to  offend  him. 

"Well,  I  was  a  fool.  *Quem  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius 
dementat,'   you   know.      I   got  in  with  a  very  fast  set  in  the 
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"  neighbouring  town,  and  two  glaring  instances  of  my  profligate 
conduct  having  been. brought  to  the  knowledge  of  my  uncle,  he 
called  me  one  morning  into  his  study,  and,  after  a  very  severe, 
reprimand,  informed  me  that  I  must  go  abroad.  He  would  give 
me  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  that  condition.  I  could 
make  the  best  of  it  or  go  to  the  devil  with  it,  whichever  I  chose. 
But  he  would  never  see  my  face  again.  If  I  m;ide  a  new  start 
and  tried  to  retrieve  my  character  by  steadiness  and  industry,  he 
would  still  leave  me  a  considerable  fortune.  But  on  the  first 
intimation  that  he  received  that  [  was  still  going  to  the  bad,  he 
should  alter  his  will  and  leave  all  his  monsv  to  charities. 

**I  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  chancre  his  resolution. 
I  decided,  after  some  deliberation,  to  go  to  California  and  try 
fruit  farming.  My  uncle  forwarded  two  thousand  pounds  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  Sacramento,  whose  address  he  gave  me.  I  could 
draw  the  money  on  my  arrival  if  I  liked,  and  his  friend  would 
inform  him  from  time  to  time  of  my  conduct  and  progress.  I 
was  not  to  write  to  him  myself  at  present,  but  to  wait  until  I  had 
proved  the  sincerity  of  my  determination  to  reform  He  then 
gave  me  sufficient  money  for  my  journey  and  said  good-bye. 

"  I  reached  my  destination  safely.  But  my  old  recklessness 
still  clung  to  me.     I  was  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  sitting  in  a  gambling  saloon^ 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  two  men  who  were  sitting 
opposite  to  each  other  at  a  table  playing  cards.  One  of  them 
was  small  and  slightly  built,  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and  fair 
complexion  that  gave  him  a  very  boyish  appearance.  A  man 
told  me  that  he  was  a  young  fellow  who  had  recently  come  from 
England,  and  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  money. 
His  opponent  was  a  tall  American,  with  strongly  marked 
features  and  eyes  that  glanced  fiercely  from  their  deep  setting 
beneath  shaggy  eyebrows. 

''  Suddenly  the  Englishman  threw  down  his  cards,  and  looking 

his  opponent  steadily  in   the   face,  exclaimed ;  *  D n,  you 

cheat  1 ' 

**The  word  was  hardly  out  when  the  American  drew  his 
revolver  and,  placing  the  muzzle  within  an  inch  of  the  lad's 
forehead,  asked  him,  in  his  drawling  tone,  *  Do  you  know  how 
we  serve  people  who  use  that  word  in  California  ?  Call  me  that 
again  and  I'll  show  you  I ' 
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'•Without  wincing,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the 
young  man  pressed  his  forehead  against  the  muzzle  of  the 
revolver,  and,  still  looking  calmly  at  the  American,  repeated 
slowly :  *  D n,  you  cheat !     Fire  1 ' 

**  We  spectators  held  our  breath  and  expected  to  see  him  shot 
instantly:  But  the  man  laid  down  his  revolver  on  the  table 
and  drawled  out,  *  I  guess  you're  too  hard  for  California.*  He 
was  astounded,  like  the  rest  of  us,  by  this  marvellous  exhibition 
of  coolness  and  courage  in  a  mere  stripling.  As  for  the  latter 
he  quietly  lighted  a  cigarette  and  sauntered  out  of  the  saloon. 

"  I  followed  him,  attracted  by  his  strong  personality.  I  intro- 
duced myself,  and  found  that  he  had  come  to  the  country  upon 
the  same  errand  as  myself.  His  name  was  James  Harvey.  We 
soon  became  friends,  and  he  strongly  advised  me  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  about  purchasing  a  ranche,  as  I  might  very  easily 
be  taken  in.  He  said  that  he  himself  intended  to  knock  about 
the  country  a  bit  and  look  round  him,  and  if  I  liked  to  accom- 
pany him  I  was  welcome.  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
we  lived  a  wild  life  together  for  about  three  months,  travelling 
over  a  great  expanse  of  country,  taking  up  our  quarters  for  a  few 
days  in  a  place  and  then  moving  on.  We  drank  very  hard,  and 
we  abandoned  ourselves  to  profligacy.  We  played  cards  a  great 
deal  for  high  stakes,  and  niy  companion  almost  invariably  won. 

**  One  morning  1  received  a  letter  from  my  uncle's  solicitor 
informing  me  of  his  client's  rather  sudden  death,  and  stating  that 
on  his  death-bed  ha  had  made  a  new  will,  leaving  all  his  money 
to  charities,  as  he  had  reliable  information  from  abroad  that  his 
nephew  was  squandering  his  substance  in  riotous  living. 

*'  I  flung  the  letter  from  my  hand  like  a  viper  that  had  stung 
it,  and  ground  it  beneath  my  heel.  Then,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
I  drew  from  a  breast  pocket  (where  it  lay  with  a  brace  of  pistols) 
a  bag  containing  all  that  was  left  of  my  two  thousand  pounds. 
I  counted  out  the  money  and  found  there  were  but  sixty-four 
sovereigns  and  a  little  silver.  I  was  ruined.  I  had  squandered 
my  money  and  thrown  away  my  chance  of  a  splendid  fortune, 
I  was  bankrupt  in  cash  and  in  character.  I  thought  of  what  I 
might  have  been  and  what  1  was,  and  the  contrast  maddened  me. 
I  cursed  the  memory  of  my  dead  uncle.  I  cursed  my  own  soul. 
Then  a  dark  thought  crossed  my  mind,  but  I  drove  it  from  me 
in  an  instant  as  a  vile  messenger  of  Satan. 
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"That  same  night  I  went  out  with  Harvey  from   the  little 

town  of ^  in  the  State  of ,  where  we  had  been  staying 

for  about  a  week,  to  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off,  where  there 
was  a  notorious  gambling  hell.  There  I  lost  all  that  remained 
of  my  money — a  good  deal  of  it  to  Harvey.  As  I  threw  down 
my  last  sovereign  on  the  table  and  saw  him  sweep  it  carelessly 
into  a  bag  containing  his  winnings,  that  dark  thought  came  to 
me  again.  This  time  it  entered  my  soul,  and  though  I  fought 
hard  against  it,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  drive  it  out. 

"  We  walked  back  together,  he  and  I.  We  had  traversed 
nearly  half  the  distance  and  had  reached  a  wood,  through  which 
our  track  lay.  We  had  walked  in  silence,  and  I  had  been 
brooding  over  my  losses.  As  we  passed  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood  that  black  thought  entered 
my  soul  once  more.  This  time  1  made  no  resistance  to  it,  and 
from  that  moment  I  was  Satan's  slave." 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  narrative  the  dying  man  had  spoken  in 
a  clear  and  steady  voice,  though  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  he 
was  suffering  had  thrice  compelled  him  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments.  Once,  indeed,  the  agony  was  so  intense  that  great 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  the  poor 
wretch  drew  up  his  knees,  and,  bending  forward,  vented  his 
anguish  in  a  piteous  scream  like  the  one  I  had  heard  before 
entering  his  room.  But  now  a  change  came  over  him,  and  he 
became  very  much  weaker,  and  besought  me  to  come  close  to 
him,  as  he  could  only  continue  in  a  whisper. 

**  I  must  be  quick,"  he  said,  **  for  I  feel  that  my  speech  is 
failing  me.  Listen !  1  murdered  Harvey  in  that  wood  and 
robbed  him  of  his  gold  !  It  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  has  been 
a  curse  to  me  since.  I  hid  his  corpse  amongst  the  bracken  by 
the  side  of  the  track.  I  tried  to  close  the  eyes — they  stared  at 
me  so  and  frightened  me — but  I  could  not;  and  the  moon, 
which  was  shining  as  brightly  as  it  shines  to-night,  shed  her  pale 
light  through  the  overhanging  branches  and  lit  up  the  white 
face,  which  looked  at  me  out  of  its  dark  bed  and  made  me 
tremble.  Hurriedly  I  tore  up  some  ferns  and  long  grass  and 
tried  to  cover  the  face,  but  my  hand  shook  so  violently  that  at 
first  I  failed.  But  a  new  dread,  the  dread  of  discovery  and 
punishment,  arose  within  me,  and  urged  me  to  hide  the  traces 
of  my  crime.     I  had  just  finished,  and  had  risen  from  my  knees 
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beside  that  leafy  grave,  when  I  suddenly  beheld,  to  my  horror,  a 
black  figure  standing  amongst  the  trees,  within  two  yards  of  me, 
watching  me  I  Conscience-stricken,  guilty,  frightened  as  I  was, 
I  imagined  for  an  instant  that  the  Evil  One  himself  had  come  to 
see  his  slave's  work.  But  a  second  glance  convinced  me  that  I 
was  confronted  by  a  very  tall  negro  of  splendid  physique.  He 
was  watching  me.  How  long  he  had  been  there  I  could  not  tell. 
He  might  have  seen  me  hide  the  corpse.  He  might  even  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  murder.  My  life  was  at  stake. 
Though  the  evidence  of  a  negro  would  not  have  been  accepted, 
yet  he  might  put  the  pursuers  upon  my  track,  and  there  was 
enough  circumstantial  evidence  to  establish  my  guilt. 

"  The  presence  of  this  new  danger  braced  me  to  make  an  effort, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  idea  occurred  to  me,  upon  which  I 
immediately  acted.  Covering  him  with  my  revolver  I  told  him 
to  hold  up  both  hands.  On  his  obeying,  I  observed  that  he  was 
quite  unarmed.  Thereupon  I  accused  him  of  the  murder  of 
my  friend,  and  told  him  that  I  should  report  the  matter  as  soon 
as  I  reached  the  town.  Meanwhile  I  offered  him  a  chance  of 
escape.  I  would  not  shoot  him  down  where  he  stood  ;  he  might 
make  a  dash  for  life  if  he  liked. 

"  My  words  had  the  effect  on  which  I  calculated.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  terrified.  He  looked  already  like  a  scared,  hunted 
creature  I  He  turned  away,  and  a  minute  afterwards  he  was 
lost  to  view  amongst  the  trees,  and  I  heard  him  crash  through 
the  brushwood.  Then  I  hurried,  revolver  in  hand,  out  of  the 
wood  and  across  the  open  country  to  the  town. 

"  My  report  was  believed  at  once.  Race-hatred  between 
negroes  and  whites  in  the  States  is  intensely  bitter,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  quite  recently  an  outrage  had  been  committed  by 
negroes,  which  the  whites  were  burning  to  avenge. 

"  They  swore  a  great  oath  that  they  would  lynch  the  negro, 
whom  they  knew  by  my  description.  I  tried,  so  far  as  I  could 
without  exciting  suspicion  against  myself,  to  dissuade  them  ;  for 
God  knows  I  did  not  want  the  poor  fellow's  death.  I  had  enough 
to  answer  for  without  that  I  But  they  would  not  listen  to  me. 
Several  men  were  soon  mounted  on  horseback,  and  I  was  myself 
supplied  with  a  horse  and  forced  to  accompany  them.  I  dreaded 
lest  we  should  overtake  the  negro ;  but  I  consoled  myself  by 
considering  the  length  of  the  start  he  must  have  obtained. 
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**They  brought  out  two  blocki-hounds,  and  the  hunt  com- 
menced I  Bah !  •  It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it  I  When  once 
the  dogs  got  upon  the  scent,  they  followed  it  up  fast,  and  led  us 
across  the  open  moon-lit  country  to  a  swamp  four  miles  distant. 
The  dogs  plunged  into  the  swamp,  and  directly  afterwards  the 
air  was  filled  with  their  deep  baying ;  and  then  my  heart  sank 
as  I  distinctly  saw  a  man  struggling  with  the  foremost  of  them. 
It  was  the  negro  we  were  hunting  down.  Suddenly  his  right 
arm  rose  above  his  head,  there  was  the  flash  of  a  knife  (which 
he  must  somehow  have  procured),  and  the  hound  fell  back  into 
the  darkness.  But  the  other  dog  instantly  had  the  negro  by  the 
throat  and  dragged  him  down.  Then  he  was  seized  by  the  men , 
fiercer  than  any  blood-hounds,  and  dragged  out  bleeding,  amid 
yells  of  savage  triumph. 

'*  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  They  tied  him  to  a  stake 
at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  piled  dry  branches  and  leaves 
and  grass  around  him.  Oh  1  it  was  horrible  I  I  implored  them 
to  spare  him,,  but  ..they  only  laughed  in  my  face  and  called  me 
chicken-hearted.  It  was  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  niggers 
they  said. 

**  My  head  swam.  My  brain  was  reeling,  I  could  stand  it  no 
more.  Putting  my  horse  to  the  gallop,  I  flew  across  the  country 
at  break-neck  speed — away  from  that  dreadful  spectacle.  Where 
two  tracks  met,  I  drew  rein  for  a  moment,  doubtful  which  of 
them  to  take.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a  bright  flame  shoot 
aloft  into  th?  sky,  while  the  silence  of  night  was  broken  by  one 
piercing  shriek  I 

**  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  more.  Stopping  my  ears  with  my 
fingers,  I  rode  on  furiously. 

**  Ever  since  that  night  I  have  suffered  agonies  of  remorse  and 
fear  ;  and  soon  after  my  return  to  England  this  terrible  disease 
attacked  me,  which  has  inflicted  on  me  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  I  have  been  living  and  am  now  living  in  a  hell  upon 
earth." 

I  tried  to  say  something  to  him  about  God's  mercy.  But  he 
only  shook  his  head. 

After  this  he  lay  very  still  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  could 
distinctly  hear  a  sound  of  knocking.  The  dying  man  heard  it 
too,  and  listened  intently.  At  last  he  turned  towards  me,  and  I 
could  see  by  his  strange  look  that  he  was,  becoming  delirious. 
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**  Hark  1 "  he  said  in  a  whisper ;  **  it  is  the  Evil  One !  I  have 
worked  for  him  and  he  is  now  working  for  me.  He  is  making 
my  coffin,  and  every  stroke  drives  in  a  nail." 

Then  he  was  silent  again. 

All  at  once  he  raised  himself  in  bed  upon  his  left  elbow  and 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  open  window,  his  eyes  gleaming 
with  terror.  His  whole  frame  quivered  and  he  seemed  to  be 
shrinking  back  from  some  fearful  thing  that  he  saw  approaching 
him.  Another  moment,  and  with  a  terrible,  despairing  cry,  he 
fell  back— dead  I 

In  the  stillness  that  followed  that  cry,  I  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  men  ascending  the  staircase  and  then  coming  along  the 
landing.  Directly  afterwards  two  men  entered  the  room  and 
deposited  upon  the  floor  a  long  dark  object. 

"  It  is  the  coffin,"  one  of  them  exclaimed.  **  He  s  in  such  an 
awful  state  that  his  coffin  had  to  be  made  at  once.  We've  been 
working  all  night  and  we  brought  it  a  few  minutes  since.  In  the 
hurry  we  had  left  one  plank  not  properly  secured.  You  may 
have  heard  us  knocking  in  some  extra  nails  just  now." 


for  tbe  Xcttcr  lilUctb* 

By  L.   E.   TIDDEMAN. 

Hilary  earned  her  living  by  her  pen  ;  she  belonged  to  the  vast 
army  of  women  writers  who  form  a  feature  of  the  day.  In  be- 
nighted times,  happily  past,  the  profession  of  literature  was 
practically  barred  to  the  weaker  sex ;  a  girl  suffering  from  the 
complaint  which  has  been  christened  "  graphomania  "  was  looked 
upon  with  a  pity  nearer  to  contempt  than  love,  and  advised  by 
her  relatives  and  friends  to  confine  her  attention  to  the  making 
of  pastry  or  the  darning  of  stockings.  Now  the  former  occupa- 
tion is  not  to  be  despised,  especially  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a 
gastronomic  high  road  to  a  man's  heart,  for  this  is  a  goal  to 
which  it  may  be  assumed  the  steps  of  every  true  woman  are 
divinely  directed,  and  the  second  is  undeniably  a  useful  occupa- 
tion, incumbent  on  every  lady  who  cannot  afford  to  employ  a 
maid  to  do  it  for  her.  For  slovenliness  in  dress  in  man  or  woman 
may  surely  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  slovenliness  in  mind,  and 
there  is  something  very  far  wrong  with  the  girl  who  can  accept 
St  Paul's  advice  too  literally,  or  lose  all  interest  in  the  putting 
on  "of  dainty  apparel."  Nevertheless  Hilary  was  constrained  in 
all  honesty  to  confess  that  neither  confectionery,  which  may  be 
elaborated  to  a  science,  nor  needlework,  in  spite  of  its  manifold 
branches,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  soul.  She 
flew  to  books  first,  reading  constantly,  but  not  systematically  ;  her 
appetite  was  omnivorous,  therefore  her  literary  diet  was  not 
always  well  chosen,  but  we  learn  by  experience,  and  innocence 
is  not  synonymous  with  ignorance.  Hilary  had  a  pure  and 
.delicate  soul,  and  her  innate  refinement  acted  as  a  parental  guide, 
taking  the  place  abdicated  by  a  careless  mother.  From  her 
earliest  youth  she  wrote ;  her  imagination  could  not  satisfy  itself 
by  the  mere  drinking  in  of  the  ideas  of  others.  She  had  thoughts 
of  her  own  which  she  thirsted  to  express.  With  an  enthusiam 
that  remains  to  some  of  us  in  after  years,  she  believed  them  to 
be  all  new  and  original,  and  was  only  critical  about  the  language 
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in  which  she  clothed  them.  That  others  should  read  her  pro- 
ductions was  not  her  primary  object.  Of  course  she  tried  poetry, 
what  young  literary  aspirant  has  not  ?  Equally  of  course  she 
compared  her  verses  with  those  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and  the 
like,  and  found  they  suffered  by  the  comparison. 

It  occurred  to  her  then  that  plain  prose  might  serve  her  pur- 
pose better ;  humbled,  but  not  overcome,  by  a  sense  of  her  own 
inferiority  she  tried  her  hand  once  more.  She  worked  feverishly ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  day  would  scarcely  be  long  enough  for 
her  purpose.  It  astonished  her  later  on  to  find  that  her  inspira* 
tion  was  not  sufficient  to  last  for  more  than  six  hours,  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  her  head  ached  and  her  brain  struck. 

She  had  no  audience  but  her  mother,  who  listened  as  persons 
are  apt  to  listen  to  the  amateur  author,  with  half-hearted  con- 
descension. 

Once,  it  was  when  the  elder  woman's  health  was  failing,  and 
she  lacked  amusement,  Hilary  sat  in  the  firelight  and  read  her 
latest  story.  At  the  most  effective  passages  she  would  look  up 
into  her  mother's  face  to  claim  an  increase  of  attention.  Then 
she  would  read,  her  soul  in  her  voice,  her  spirit  with  the  hero  cfc 
heroine,  and  pause  for  a  note  of  appreciation. 

"  Very  pretty,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  the  good  lady  would  say. 

This  is  hardly  the  acknowledgment  which  the  amateur  author 
craves.  He  is  tempted  to  believe  his  work  is  something  more 
than  "  very  pretty,"  else  he  would  never  write  at  all,  but  if  he 
be  wise,  he  soon  recognizes  the  fact  that  raptures  of  admiration 
cannot  fall  to  his  share  until  he  has  written  a  book  that  "  has 
made  a  hit,"  that "  everybody  must  read,"  that  **  has  been  through 
uncountable  editions."  If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  achieve 
such  a  success  as  this,  he  may  out  with  his  first  story,  which  fell 
extremely  flat,  which  none  praised  or  admired,  and  it  will  forth- 
with be  lauded  to  the  skies. 

Hilary,  however,  was  remarkably  modest. 

"  Very  pretty  "  from  her  mother  meant  for  her  a  great  deal ; 
she  coloured  with  pleasure,  a  gentle  audacity  shone  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Mother,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  so  serious  as  to  border  oa 
solemnity,  "  do  you  think  I  could  get  that  into  print  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  lady  promptly.  **  Of  course  you 
could  ;  I  am  sure  you  could  ;  it  is  ever  so  much  more  interesting 
than  what  we  read  in  the  Family  Herald'^ 
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This  time  the  young  girl  could  not  prevent  a  shudder,  even 
her  modesty  was  not  proof  against  such  criticism.  Later  on, 
when  she  was  better  informed,  she  learnt  to  know  that  a  lower 
class  of  fiction  than  that  contained  in  the  Family  Herald  issues 
from  many  a  high-class  firm  in  first-rate  binding. 

In  the  meanwhile  her  mother's  meagre  annuity  was  barely 
sufficient  for  their  daily  wants,  so  Hilary  plied  her  busy  pen 
industriously. 

In  spite  of  intervals  of  weariness  and  depression,  of  headache 
and  brain-fag,  the  Nemesis  of  the  mental  worker,  of  fits  of 
insomnia  and  varying  moods  kept  well  in  check,  she  found  an 
intense  satisfaction  in  devoting  the  best  of  her  time  and  enei^ies 
to  a  pursuit  which  she  had  hitherto  carried  on  surreptitiously, 
believing  that  it  was  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One,  diverting  her  from 
more  serious  avocations,  such  as  the  dusting  of  rooms,  the 
economical  management  of  an  insufficient  wardrobe,  &c.,  &c. 

**  But,"  as  her  mother  pointed  out,  "  you  will  make  money  by 
this,  and  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  make  money." 

Hilary  allowed  this  sentiment  to  pass  unchallenged  ;  it  was  an 
effort  of  filial  piety  that  did  her  credit.  She  thought  little  of  the 
future.  To  minister  to  her  mother's  present  wants  was  her 
immediate  object,  and  her  efforts  were  attended  with  some 
success.  Ohl  the  joy  of  the  first  appearance  in  print,  the 
innocent  pleasure,  the  girlish  triumph  I 

*<  There  must  have  been  something  in  what  I  wrote,  after  all," 
she  cried,  or  Messrs.  B would  never  have  taken  it  I " 

Hilary  was,  some  may  say,  unduly  elated  at  a  small  success, 
but  the  initiated,  who  know  what  a  difficult  path  she  had  chosen, 
will  not  fail  to  sympathize  with  her. 

A  few  years  later  her  mother  died,  and  the  girl  was  alone  in 
the  world,  and  face  to  face  with  poverty. 

"  What  is  poverty,"  says  Richter,  "  that  a  man  should  writhe 
under  it?  It  is  but  like  the  pain  of  piercing  the  ears  of  a 
maiden,  and  you  .hang  precious  jewels  in  the  wound." 

In  spite  of  her  affection  for  the  immortal  Jean  Paul,  Hilary 
could  not  at  this  period  of  her  existence  endorse  his  sentiment, 
for  she  dreaded  debt.  The  fear  of  it  bade  fair  to  paralyze  her 
energies,  if  something  had  not  occurred  to  take  her  out  of 
herself. 

Unexpectedly,  without  previous  planning  or  arrangement, 
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without  the  interference,  assistance  or  hindrance  of  friends  or 
relatives,  she  met  her  "  fate,"  a  scholar  and  a  student,  many  years 
her  senior.  At  first,  and  for  many  times  to  follow,  they  were  in 
the  company  of  others ;  later  on  Fortune  favoured  them,  and 
left  them  tite-H-tite. 

He  quoted  Emerson  with  aptitude,  as  a  commentary  on  their 
agreeable  interview,  and  a  guide  for  future  occasions. 

**  I  find  this  law  of  one  to  one  peremptory  for  conversation, 
which  is  the  practice  and  consummation  of  Friendship,"  he 
remarked. 

Hilary  smiled,  and  stood  non-committed.  They  met  often, 
each  time  with  increasing  satisfaction  on  either  side.  He  busied 
himself  with  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  a  fair  field  which  he 
deemed  well  worth  the  tending ;  he  turned  her  attention  to  sages 
whose  writings  she  had  not  yet  studied,  and  found  her  many- 
sided,  an  eager  learner,  a  ready  pupil.  Her  admiration  for  his 
talents  was  evident  but  unspoken,  yet  she  was  not  intimidated  by 
them  ;  she  had  the  courage  to  express  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and 
to  maintain  it  if  unconvinced  by  argument. 

That  he  should  care  to  discuss  abstract  subjects  with  her  gave 
ground  for  satisfaction  t )  her  woman's  soul ;  he  for  his  part  took 
pleasure  in  facing  her  with  fresh  problems. 

The  "  law  of  one  to  one  "  became  yet  more  peremptory  as  time 
passed,  the  "  consummation  of  friendship "  between  these  two 
was  one  which  is  not  unusual  under  similar  circumstances.  They 
fell — no,  the  expression  admits  of  amendment,  they  grew  in  love 
with  one  another,  and  Hilary  said  "yes"  gladly  and 
unhesitatingly. 

She  was  a  simple-minded  woman,  untouched  by  modem 
crazes.  It  appeared  to  her  he  did  her  a  great  honour  in  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife  ;  the  prospect  of  being  irrevocably  tied  to  the 
man  of  her  choice  filled  her  with  no  alarm  whatever,  she  could 
think  of  no  sublimer  fate. 

One  thing  alone  troubled  her,  the  fear  of  not  being  worthy  of 
him  ;  she  looked  upon  him  as  so  immeasurably  her  superior  in 
intellect.  Her  store  of  learning  was  so  small,  his  so  great ;  her 
nimble  wit  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  more  often  than  not  a  correct 
one.  but  she  could  rarely  trace  the  steps  of  reason  by  which  she 
journeyed,  whereas  his  marching  line  was  logical  and  easily 
defined.     She  grew  to  despise  her  one  little  talent,  she  was  full 
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of  misgivings.  It  had  once  been  a  joy  to  her  that  she  wrcte  so 
easily,  so  rapidly,  without  conscious  effort  Now,  the  fact 
troubled  her.  She  asked  herself  whether  it  were  possible  that 
that  which  was  done  so  readily  could  be  well  done.  Montaigne, 
had  she  been  willing  to  accept  his  testimony,  would  have  set  her 
mind  at  rest,  since  he  bids  us  remember  that  "  the  least  wrested 
and  most  natural  proceedings  of  our  minds  are  the  fairest ;  the 
best  occupations  those  which  are  the  least  forced." 

She  wondered  vaguely  whether  she  would  not  do  well  to  set 
aside  the  writing  of  fiction  and  devote  herself  to  more  abstruse 
subjects.  To  this  he  frequently  urged  her,  not  because  he 
thought  little  of  her  abilities,  but  because,  for  love's  sake,  he  wished 
her  to  cultivate  them  to  the  uttermost. 

He  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  allowed  her  to  go 
on  where  her  footsteps  led  her ;  he  had  done  enough  for  her 
already. 

A  modern  author  has  told  us  that  **the  origin  of  every  tru2 
work  of  art  is  an  emotion."  If  this  be  true  then  was  Hilary  never 
in  a  better  mood  for  producing  one,  since  she  was  a  prey  to  the 
greatest  of  all  human  emotions.  But  it  led  her  astray  profession- 
ally ;  she  must  needs  go  aside  from  the  path  marked  out  for  her, 
in  order  to  try  to  tread  that  which  suited  her  lover's  feet.  If  he 
suggested  to  her  the  subject  for  an  article,  she  was  immediately 
seized  by  an  insatiable  desire  to  write  it  at  any  cost,  snatching 
time  between  whiles  to  scribble  off  a  story,  since  one  must  live  to 
work,  and  zeal  alone  does  not  nourish  the  mortal  frame,  or  the 
hope  of  future  renown  furnish  present  bread  and  butter. 

For  three  consecutive  days,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
landlady,  Hilary  had  not  dined  at  home.  Mrs.  Jones  commented 
on  the  proceeding  tersely  and  favourably. 

"  It's  best  for  me  and  for  her  too,"  she  remarked.  **  I  hope  she'll 
stick  to  the  plan  and  not  bother  me  about  chops  or  steaks  the 
days  as  she  is  studying  at  the  Museum.  Cooking  ain't  a  treat  at 
any  time,  especially  if  a  woman  is  short-breathed,  but  cooking  for 
a  lodger  six  weeks  behind  with  her  rent  is  preposteris;  it's 
against  human  nature.  The  last  neck-chop  as  I  fried  curled  its 
tail  at  me  as  it  lay  frizzling  in  the  pan,  derisive-like.  *  Let  them 
as  can't  pay  make  shift  with  cold  boiled  victuals  from  the  cook- 
shop,'  it  seemed  to  say.  My  imagination,  of  course.  I  always 
was  a  bit  fanciful,  *  sort  of  poetic,*  my  old  man  says." 
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She  shook  her  head,  and  the  patent  ch'ps,  used  to  curl  her  front 
hair,  clattered  a  metallic  accompaniment  to  her  words. 

Meanwhile  Hilary  trudged  home,  walking  slowly  for  one  so 
young.  The  clear  pallor  of  her  face  was  more  intense  than  ever : 
dark  shadows  surrounded  the  soft,  brown  eyes ;  her  expression 
was  grave,  yet  behind  this  gravity  lay  joy  unspoken,  for  her  lover 
would  visit  her  that  afternoon,  and  her  soul  was  glad  within  her. 
She  quickened  her  steps,  and  having  reached  her  destination, 
hurried  up  into  her  meagrely  furnished  bedroom.  Her  dress  was 
very  shabby ;  she  longed  to  do  something  to  relieve  its  sombre- 
ness,  but  rejected  the  touch  of  colour  which  a  knot  of  ribbon 
would  have  afforded,  because  its  brightness  gave  to  her  toilette 
a  hint  of  incongruity. 

Hearing  a  knock  at  the  street  door  she  paused,  and  her  lips 
relaxed  in  a  smile. 

It  faded  slowly  away ;  her  eyes,  veritable  soul-mirrors,  often  too 
telltale  for  their  owner's  comfort,  assumed  a  new  earnestness. 
She  was  fighting  with  the  weapon  of  Reason  against  the  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  the  spirit  of  independence  that  was 
too  noble  to  be  called  Pride.    ' 

For  weeks  past  Hilary  had  been  in  dire  pecuniary  straits  ;  there 
was  no  one  on  whom  she  had  any  claim  for  help,  and  she  had 
shrunk  hitherto  from  applying  to  her  fianc^. 

But  he  had  taught  her  to  observe  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  question.  Now  this  is  a  fact  which  women  as  a  rule 
assimilate  slowly,  on  account  of  the  emotional  side  of  their  nature 
being  strong.  This  leads  the  unenlightened  woman  to  see  but 
one  side,  while  the  enlightened  sometimes  sees  six,  being  morbidly 
anxious  that  nothing  should  escape  her,  whereof  confusion 
cometh.     But  Hilary  had  in  a  measure  grasped  it. 

"I  am  suffering  needlessly,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  am  also 
denying  John  a  privilege.    I  must  tell  him  everything." 

She  turned  to  the  looking-glass  and  deliberately  rubbed  each 
cheek  with  her  handkerchief.  This  was  not  from  vanity  but  from 
an  unselfish  desire  not  to  distress  him  by  an  appearance  of  ill- 
health.  The  result  of  the  friction  was  exhibited  in  two  circular 
patches  of  rose-colour.  She  acknowledged  these  by  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  and  ran  lightly  downstairs. 

The  man  who  awaited  her  had  also  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
his  face.     To  see  her  at  stated  intervals  was  one  of  the  very  few 
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pleasures  he  allowed  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  study.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time,  now  not  far  distant,  when  she  would 
be  his  constant  companion — not  impatiently  but  with  strong 
desire. 

He  was  of  middle  age,  and  it  had  always  been  his  endeavour 
to  allow  reason  the  ascendancy,  hence  he  had  h;s  emotions  well 
under  control,  upon  which  fact  he  rather  prided  himself. 

In  the  meantime  Hilary,  who  was  younger  and  of  a  different 
temperament,  felt  her  cheeks  glow  and  tingle  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name.  He  was  her  idol.  With  all  the  power  of 
her  cultivated  mind  she  worshipped  his,  more  cultivated  still ; 
that  it  was  naturally  superior  she  never  for  one  moment  doubted. 
Yet  in  some  points  she  had  distinctly  the  advantage  of  him,  in 
quickness  of  perception,  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  depth 
and  breadth  of  sympathy.  But  to  Hilary  the  mere  suggestion 
that  she  was  in  any  way  his  equal  would  have  been  rank  heresy. 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  she  entered,  and  she  crept  into  them 
and  rested  there  for  a  brief  space,  disengaging  herself  so  that  she 
might  feast  her  eyes  on  his  thoughtful  countenance ;  the  red 
spots  still  burned  on  her  cheeks. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  as  was  his 
wont,  questioning  her  anent  her  studies,  and  spurring  her  on  to 
fresh  exertions.  She  was  preparing  to  write  an  article  on  early 
Scandinavian  literature,  and  had  been  hunting  up  information  at 
the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere  for  some  time  past.  It  was 
he  who  had  guided  her  attention  in  this  direction ;  he  had  lent 
her  books  on  the  subject,  and  had  experienced  a  natural  pleasure 
in  the  interest  he  had  awakened  in  her,  noting  her  power  of 
receptivity,  and  admiring  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  which 
she  brought  to  bear  upon  a  comparatively  unfamiliar  subject 

It  occurred  to  him  now  that  she  looked  a  trifle  over-tired,  but 
that,  he  reflected,  was  only  natural,  and  therefore  he  refrained 
from  comment ;  nevertheless  it  lent  to  his  manner  a  fresh  touch 
of  tenderness,  for  he  resolved  that  when  she  was  his  own  he 
would  take  good  care  that  she  should  husband  her  strength  and 
systematize  her  work.  That  this  was  necessary  for  the  literary 
man  or  woman  he  had  learnt  by  experience.  It  may  be  noted, 
to  his  credit,  that  he  did  not  contemplate  inducing  her  to 
abandon  her  career  when  she  became  his  wife,  nor  did  it  occur 
to  him  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  her  to  collaborate  with  him. 
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He  wats  contented  to  acknowledge  that  Hilary  had  a  soul  of  her 
own,  and  solicitous  that  she  should  develop  it  to  its  full  extent. 
It  would,  he  assumed,  be  united  with  but  not  nnerged  in  his. 
With  the  poet,  he  admitted  of  no  impediments  to  the  **  marriage 
of  true  minds." 

He  held  that  woman  was  man's  equal,  though  not  his  counter- 
part ;  this  was  the  result  of  conviction,  not  a  spasm  of  belief 
contracted  suddenly,  and  engendered  by  admiration  of  an 
isolated  member  of  the  other  sex.  He  had  never  been  one  of 
those  who  would  tighten  the  pressure  of  that  which  the  great 
prose  poet  has  stigmatized  as  the  ** eternal  corset"  bound  upon 
the  "  female  soul."  Nevertheless  he  longed  to  be  able  to  protect 
the  maiden  of  his  choice,  to  make  life  easier  for  her,  to  minister 
to  her  wants ;  had  it  been  otherwise  he  would  have  been  no  true 
man.  And  he  realized  that  her  spirit  went  beyond  her  strength. 
Of  late  he  himself  had  studied  too  closely ;  he  had  burnt  the 
midnight  oil  too  freely,  slept  and  fed  insufficiently,  because  there 
was  no  one  to  bid  him  rest  or  eat,  and  his  zeal  was  great.  That 
Hilary  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  transgression  he  surmised  cor- 
rectly, but  he  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself;  by-and-by  it  would 
be  his  duty  and  privilege  to  express  them  freely.  But  alas! 
Hilary  had  fasted  for  weightier  reasons  than  any  he  had 
imagined,  for  one  cannot  feed  off  an  empty  platter,  no  matter 
how  hungry  one  may  feel. 

At  this  present  moment,  however,  she  was  not  conscious  of 
any  bodily  wants ;  her  mind  was  employed  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  self.  By  a  mental  process  so  swift  as  to  be 
indefinable,  she  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  her  lover  had 
something  on  his  mind,  something  that  troubled  him.  Sympathy, 
by  whose  golden  links  those  who  love  one  another  are  bound 
together,  was  her  instructor  in  this  rapid  process  of  thought- 
reading.  Nor  was  she  at  fault.  He  was  not  an  avaricious  man, 
but  he  had  since  their  last  meeting  experienced  a  serious 
monetary  loss,  through  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  a  friend, 
and  though  the  cause  affected  him  more  than  the  result,  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  it,  being  none  the  less  human  because  he  was 
a  scholar  who  found  his  pleasure  amid  musty  tomes. 

Hilary  looked  at  him,  not  searchingly  (we  do  not  seek  that 
which  we  have  already  found ;  intuition  is  self-sufficing  and 
requires  no  proofs),  but  with  a  swift  glance  of  conviction. 
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"John,  something  troubles  you,"  she  said,  "tell  me  about  it*' 

It  was  always  his  habit  to  pause  before  answering  a  question  ; 
on  this  occasion  his  hesitation  was  so  lengthened  as  to  hint  at 
reluctance. 

"John,"  she  said  again,  "tell  me,  please." 

He  replied  at  once.  Concealment  after  a  second  appeal 
appeared  to  him  impossible.  Yet  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  she 
could  not  but  observe  it ;  it  was  a  new  feature,  and  in  her  present 
mood  it  distressed  her.  She  allowed  him  to  tell  his  tale  without 
interrupting  him  by  question  or  comment.  This  is  a  remarkable 
feat  for  a  woman,  and  one  rarely  accomplished ;  even  man  is  apt 
to  fail  therein.  Hence  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties. 

When  she  had  made  it  clear  to  him  that  her  sympathy  was  his 
entirely,  by  word  and  look  and  gestures  (the  sentence  should 
possibly  be  inverted,  since  the  latter  are  often  so  much  more 
potent  than  the  former),  she  asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  his 
manner.  He  did  not  reproach  her  with  fancifulness,  to  which 
expedient  some  men  are  apt  to  resort  when  a  woman's  acuteness 
baffles  them,  nor  did  he  endeavour  to  elude  her  by  changing  the 
subject.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  expedient  is 
utterly  useless  where  a  woman  is  concerned.  There  are  times,  it 
is  true,  when  she  graciously  pretends  to  be  taken  in,  but  it  is  a 
mere  pretence,  a  dainty  wile  to  humour  man,  to  which  Hilary 
would  not  have  stooped.  Therefore  John  Lennox  explained  his 
hesitation,  briefly  and  without  reserve.  It  was,  he  averred, 
caused  by  a  desire  to  spare  her  pain ;  he  held  that  a  man  had  no 
right  to  trouble  another  with  his  trouble. 

He  presented  this  idea  to  her  with  such  startling  clearness 
that  it  seemed  to  stand  out  fiercely,  blinding  her  with  its  light. 
It  was  not  in  this  wise  that  she  was  wont  to  accept  a  new  idea, 
but  eyes  that  have  been  wakeful,  and  have  not  looked  on  food 
for  many  hours,  are  not  focussed  for  criticism.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  he  observed  that  she  was  very 
pale ;  before  he  had  time  fully  to  realize  the  fact,  she  turned  to 
him  with  her  face  aglow. 

"  But,  John,"  she  urged,  "  /  am  all  in  all  to  you,  what  should  I 
feel  if  I  knew  that  you  had  kept  a  grief  from  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  knew,  sweetheart,"  said  he ;  "  in  inserting  that  clause 
you  miss  the  point  that  I  have  laboured.     If  you  knew  you 
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would  naturally  be  distressed  that  I  had  withheld  my  confidence. 
I  am  taking  a  case  where  concealment  is  possible.  My  contention 
is  that  under  such  circumstances  if  we  tell  our  sorrow  it  is  selfish  ; 
we  do  but  pain  those  we  love,  and  in  doing  this,  shame  on  us  if 
we  lighten  our  own  burdens." 

He  paused  and  glanced  at  her.  Her  face  wore  the  rapt  expres- 
sion habitual  to  it  when  he  spoke,  her  lips  were  set  firm. 

"  Go  on,  dear  John,"  she  said.     **  I  am  listening." 

This  was  because  he  continued  silent,  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  if  she  so  desired. 

"  I  am  not  tiring  you,  I  hope,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  He  reproached  himself  for 
having  indulged  in  an  idle  formality  of  speech,  struck  by  the  in- 
tensity of  her  expression,  which  did  not  certainly  suggest  fatigue 
or  ennuL 

He  spoke  at  length,  formulating  for  her  benefit  a  theory  which 
he  deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  supporting  it  as  ably  as  he 
knew  how.  As  a  rule,  when  he  faced  her  with  a  new  idea,  and 
one  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  likely  to  go  against  her 
instinct  and  preconceived  notions,  she  would  take  the  opposite 
side  bravely,  but  with  due  deference.  To-day  she  was  silent, 
but  silence,  he  reflected,  does  not  always  mean  consent 

**  You  agree  with  me, then,  Hilary? "  he  said  in  some  surprise. 

He  had,  in  elaborating  his  theory,  spoken  more  dogmatically 
than  usual,  emphasizing  it,  he  feared,  unduly,  with  the  view  of 
rousing  her  to  take  the  opposite  side.  She  had  listened  to  every 
word  he  said  as  though  it  were  golden  truth,  not  sifting  the 
dross  from  the  pure  metal.  Strange,  she  told  herself,  that  he 
should  have  spoken  so  ably  to-day  ;  strange,  but  oh,  how 
fortunate.  Had  he  not  saved  her  from  selfishness,  the  greatest 
of  all  sins?  In  stigmatizing  it  thus  he  and  she  were  in  accord, 
they  had  held  many  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject. 

The  scales  which  the  world  use  to  compare  error  with  error 
appeared  to  them  lamentably  inaccurate.  They  claimed  the 
privilege  to  weigh  and  balance  for  themselves,  they  refused  to  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others.  Not  that  they  were  sufficiently 
self-satisfied  to  believe  their  own  infallible,  but  it  had  at  least  one 
merit  It  was  a  poor  thing,  perhaps,  but  it  was  their  own.  Thus 
they  had  decided  that  selfishness  was  the  cardinal  sin,  and  Hilary 
remembered  .this. 
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"  Yes,  John,  I  am  quite  convinced  you  are  right,"  she  said.  "  I 
would  rather  be  anything  in  the  world  than  selfish,  and  yet  it  is 
sometimes  a  temptation." 

"  Not  to  a  woman  such  as  you  are,  Hilary.  The  ordinary  woman 
takes  delight  in  airing  her  grievances.  •  I  am  constrained  to  own 
that,  but  you  form  a  glorious  exception  to  the  rule ;  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  you  so  inexpressibly  charming.  Your 
interest  is  all  for  others  ;  you  have  the  power  of  setting  your  own 
troubles  on  one  side,  of  keeping  them  entirely  in  the  background, 
while  those  of  your  friends  claim  all  your  sympathy." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

" I  do  not  think,  I  know'' 

"I  hope" — ^she  did  not  look  at  him  this  time,  lest  her 
^yts  should  reveal  her  secret — "that  I  shall  never  disappoint 
you." 

With  an  odd  little  gesture  that  puzzled  him  .she  put  her  hand 
to  her  throat. 

She  was  as  a  rule  of  so  serene  a  presence,  so  free  from  fidgety 
habits,  that  she  was  fain  to  apologize  for  the  movement 

"  Something  choked  me,"  she  remarked  smiling. 

It  was  not  the  collar  of  her  dress,  for  he  loosened  the  brooch 
that  fastened  it,  the  only  one  remaining  to  her,  his  gift.  Their 
faces  were  close  together  and  he  kissed  her  tenderly.  A  momen- 
tary misgiving  seized  him. 

"You  are  so  reasonable,  Hilary,"  he  remarked,  "that  it  is 
superfluous  to  remind  you  that  'self-love  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  as 
self-neglecting.'    You  are  careful  of  yourself,  I  hope." 

Her  eyes  were  misty;  it  occurred  to  him  that  her  mind 
travelled  less  rapidly  than  usual,  and  he  reproached  himself  for 
having  indulged  a  tendency  to  philosophize  when  she  was  too 
weary  to  attend. 

•*  You  love  me  dearly,  John  ?  "  she  remarked  irrelevantly. 

His  reply  was  neither  scholarly  not  didactic,  but  she  found  it 
entirely  satisfactory.  She  mused  on  it  after  he  had  left,  sitting 
in  unwonted  idleness,  until  Mrs.  Jones  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  There  ain't  anything  in  the  house  for  supper,"  she  said,  **  not 
a  crust  of  bread  nor  a  heel  of  cheese,  nor  nothink.  What  are 
you  a-going  to  have  ?  " 

•'  I  do  not  need  any  supper,  I  am  not  feeling  well.  I  am  going 
to  bed  now." 
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Alone  again,  she  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass.  How 
pale  her  face  was  now  ! 

"  It  is  because  I  have  eaten  so  little  lately,"  she  said,  "nothing 
to-day,  next  to  nothing  the  day  before,  next  to  nothing  the  day 
before  that.  It  tells  on  orte,  but  I  shall  soon  pick  up  again.  I 
have  great  recuperative  powers."  And  she  smiled  bravely. 
"Surely  Mr.  Benlham  will  pay  me  for  that  story  to-morrow. 
The  cheque  should  have  been  here  to-day.  I  am  very  glad  I 
was  strong  enough  to  keep  my  secret  from  John.  I  —  I  would 
not  be  selfish  for  all  the  world." 

She  spoke  a  little  faintly,  and  shivered,  partly  from  hunger, 
partly  from  insufficient  clothing. 

**  I  am  not  really  starving,"  she  continued,  **  I  do  not  think  I 
could  touch  food  if  it  were  here,  but  to-morrow  if  the  cheque 

comes "      Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a  whisper  ;  she  did  not 

finish  the  sentence.  "  I  am  not  too  hungry  to  sleep,"  she  re- 
marked, "  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very,  very  drowsy." 

She  spoke  aloud,  her  own  voice  startled  her ;  she  wondered 
vaguely  why  she  talked  to  herself.  One  reads  of  the  like  pro- 
ceedings in  books  ;  authors  sometimes  find  it  expedient  to  allow 
hero  or  heroine  to  indulge  in  the  habit,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  true  to  nature.  Soliloquies,  except  on  the 
stage,  are  not  very  common. 

In  spite  of  her  confession  of  sleepiness  Hilary  undressed 
slowly  and  with  langour,  folding  her  garments  neatly  and  daintily, 
as  was  her  went  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  easily  put 
aside.  Therefore,  when  she  had  set  the  room  in  order,  she  knelt 
at  her  bedside,  with  her  hair  loosened,  her  trembling  hands 
clasped,  and  her  tired  eyes  wide  open,  while  she  tried  to  pray  as 
she  had  been  used  to  pray. 

Her  lover  had  taught  her  much  of  philosophy — Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel, — even  Schopenhauer  were  familiar  to  her 
now— but  there  was  much  that  he  had  not  untaught  her  ;  he  had 
striven  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of  the  theory  of  a  Per- 
sonal God  who  would  answer  prayer.  And  yet  the  girl  knelt, 
longing  to  lay  the  burden  of  her  grief  on  One  who  would  be 
ready  to  listen.  "He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best."  There 
was  an  infinite  love  in  Hilary's  heart  to-night,  yet  words  came 
with  difficulty,  and  wthin  her  was  a  mocking  sense  of  their 
impotence,  against  which  she  struggled  vainly.     Such  spiiitual 
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needs  as  she  had  were  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being;  her 
physical  sensations  were  also  dulled. 

"  Keep  me  unselfish,  dear  God,"  she  cried.  This  was  her  final 
petition,  and  even  as  she  spoke  the  curved  red  lips  stiffened  and 
a  sense  of  faintness  came  over  her.  She  was  not  surprised  ;  she 
knew  that  her  heart  was  not  very  strong.  With  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  she  crept  into  bed,  leaving  the  solitary  candle 
to  bum  itself  out ;  this  with  reluctance,  since  economy  was  of  such 
vital  importance.  It  guttered  in  the  draught  from  the  window, 
and,  being  but  scant  of  size,  soon  died  out  in  a  pool  of  grease, 
sputtering  ostentatiously.  Its  unequal  light  gave  place  to  that 
of  the  clear,  frosty  moon.  It  slanted  across  the  bed  in  silvery 
beams  and  fell  on  an  oval  face,  with  soft  hair  curling  in  tendrils 
on  a  marble  forehead.  The  eyes  were  closed,  the  hands  folded 
on  the  breast.     Was  she  dead  or  sleeping? 

Mrs.  Jones  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  on 
herself.  ,She  stood  at  her  street  door  early  in  the  morning,  with 
her  arms  akimbo,  looking  for  help,  and  John  Lennox  found  her 
thus.  He  had  risen  early,  having  slept  indifferently.  In  the 
night-watches  he  had  been  foolishly  troubled  by  the  memory  of 
a  recent  discussion  held  with  Hilary,  haviAg  for  its  subject  the 
**  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  He  recalled  that  there  were  many 
arguments  in  contradiction  of  this  theory  which  he  had  left  un- 
said, and  he  was  prepared  to  tell  her  so  and  to  lay  them  before 
her,  for  she  had  been  very  apt  and  eager  in  quotation  on  her  own 
side,  making  much  of  her  small  store  of  knowledge,  while  he, 
who  was  so  much  better  informed,  had  been  hindered  by  an 
overplus  of  material  for  supporting  his  view,  for  excess  makes 
selection  difficult.  He  carried  several  volumes  under  his  arm, 
and  there  was  a  smile  of  premature  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

The  opportuneness  of  his  unexpected  appearance  caused  the 
landlady  to  break  into  sudden  speech.  She  was  verbose  and 
painfully  discursive.  John  Lennox  stood  with  his  fingers  pressed 
to  his  temples,  striving  to  extract  the  truth  from  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  extraneous  matter.  It  pierced  his  soul  at  last  with  the 
sharpness  of  an  arrow.     Hilary  was  dead  I 

He  pushed  past  the  landlady  and  entered  the  death- chamber. 
His  keen  eye  noted  its  extreme  order  ;  it  noted  also  how  cold 
and  poor  it  was — the  scantily  curtained  window,  the  bare  floor, 
guiltless  of  carpet  save  for  a  narrow  strip  by  the  bedside.     On 
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the  dressing-table  lay  an  unopened  letter,  containing,  as  he 
discovered  later  on,  the  cheque  which  Hilary  had  expected. 

He  stood  gazing  down  at  the  fair  face  he  had  kiFsed  so 
recently ;  once  he  touched  it  with  his  lips,  but  only  once.  He 
drew  back  with  a  shudder.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened  to 
him.  He  found  himself  kneeling  at  her  bedside.  He  asked 
himself  why  he  knelt,  but  could  not  answer  the  question  satis- 
factorily. Perhaps  it  was  through  physical  weakness,  for  his 
knees  trembled  exceedingly. 

He  was  as  one  distraught,  having  no  control  over  thoughts 
or  actions.  The  calamity  that  had  befallen  him  was  so  sudden 
that  his  unhinged  mind  refused  to  realize  it. 

The  arguments  she  had  advanced  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
the  soul's  immortality  recurred  to  him  ;  some  were  her  own, 
crude  enough  no  doubt, '  but  clearly  worded  ;  others  she  had 
borrowed  from  high  sources.  He  remembered  all  she  had  said, 
he  had  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory.  He  had  bidden  her 
guard  herself  carefully  from  the  danger  of  believing  too  readily 
that  which  she  wished  to  believe,  of  being  biassed  by  desire. 
She  had  answered  him  seriously,  in  a  voice  whose  slight  tremu- 
lousness  still  haunted  him. 

"  I  have  no  reply  of  my  own  to  make,"  she  said,  "  but  a  wisef 
than  I  has  spoken." 

"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole, 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have, 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul." 

He  gazed  at  the  sweet,  pure  face.      How  very  young  she 
looked  I     How  full  of  life  she  had  been,  mentally  and  physically.  . 
Had  it  all  come  to  an  end  forever?     Her  simple .  arguments 
returned  to  him.    Strange,  how  forcible  they  seemed;  how 
convincing  1 

He  was  seized  with  a  wild  longing  to  advocate  the  theory  he 
had  striven  to  controvert.  The  words  of  wise  men  on  the 
subject  crowded  into  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  voice  them. 
He  made  a  feeble,  halting  effort.  ''  For  no  one  knows  but  that 
death  is  the  greatest  of  all  goods  to  man  ;  but  men  fear  it  as  if 
they  well  knew  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils,"  he  said.    "  And 

again "  he  tried  to  recall  certain  passages  from  the  Phaedo,and 

failing,  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  pained  surprise  that 
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his  memory,  usually  so  reliable,  should  fail  him  at  a  time  when 
he  needed  its  services  so  sorely. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  and  still  standing  at  the  bedside  and  look- 
ing down  at  the  still,  white  face,  began  to  utter  his  own  thoughts, 
in  well-turned  periods,  addressing  the  dead  girl  by  name.  It 
was  never  his  habit  to  gesticulate  much,  but  he  used  appropriate 
action,  warming  with  his  subject,  and  there  was  something 
strangely  incongruous  and  awesome  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
solitary  man,  haranguing  an  auditor  who  for  the  first  time  was 
unresponsive,  and  who  received  his  finest  burst  of  oratory  with 
the  same  set  smile. 

But  John  Lennox,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  was  troubled 
by  no  sense  of  incongruity.  It  was  to  Hilary  that  he  had  always 
confided  his  theories ;  she  had  been  such  an  eager  listener.  Why, 

only  yesterday  afternoon The  memory  of  their  conversation 

burst  in  upon  him  suddenly.  It  had  been  but  a  poor  one-sided 
affair  after  all.  He  had  intended  to  draw  her  out,  had  primed 
himself  for  the  purpose  with  a  pleased  preconception  of  the 
antagonistic  attitude  she  would  assume.  How  her  cheeks  would 
glow,  how  her  eyes  would  sparkle,  as  she  refuted  his  theory. 
Instead,  she  had  listened  patiently,  with  a  soft  moist  shining  in 
her  brown  eyes.     How  was  that  ? 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  answer.  It  was  embodied  in 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  proved  to  be  syncope,  accelerated  by  want  of  food. 

•'  fell  me  again,"  said  John  Lennox,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  him ;  and  the  messenger  repeated  his  words  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  as  though  he  were  addressing  one  whose 
hearing  was  dulled. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  listener,  "  I  think  I  understand." 

And  he  turned  to  finger  the  MS.  on  his  writing  table.  It  was 
a  work  of  fiction,  not  quite  finished,'  and  the  penmanship  was 
that  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

For  many  days  he  pored  over  it ;  there  was  talent,  undoubted 
talent,  in  the  work ;  it  might  have  made  the  author  a  name,  yet 
withal  it  was  pure,  it  was  wholesome,  it  was  womanly.  Egoism 
and  pessimism  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  was  not 
by  any  means  a  fashionable  novel.  But  John  Lennox  was 
ignorant  of  this  short-coming  ;  perhaps  he  was  not  even  aware 
of  the  elements  required  to  make  a  book  popular  and  up-to-date. 
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But  he  knew  that  the  men  and  women  described  here  were  such 
as  he  had  met,  that  they  interested  him,  and  he  tried  to  judge 
of  the  work  dispassionately.  Whether  he  succeeded  it  was  im- 
possible to  say;  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  an 
outside  opinion  ;  the  book  was  too  sacred  for  any  eyes  but  his 
own.     He  laid  it  aside  reverently. 

From  that  time  forth  John  Lennox  ceased  to  be  a  ready 
speaker,  and  never  again  did  he  discuss  an  abstract  subject  with 
a  woman.' 

He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  philosophical  work  when  his 
last  illness  came  upon  him.  It  would,  so  savants  said,  have 
been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  His 
intimate  friend,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  ventured,  when  both 
knew  that  the  end  was  near,  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  unfinished  work,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  awaken  the 
sick  man's  interest ;  he  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

At  the  last  moment  those  who  watched  beside  him  saw  that 
he  was  struggling  to  speak. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  am  listening  ;  speak  quickly.  You 
wish  me  to  carry  out  your  directions  as  to  the  finishing  of  your 
book.     You  do  well,  it  is  a " 

The  dying  man  smiled — a  smile  that  lingered  about  his  mouth 
after  life  was  extinct. 

"  Hilary,"  he  said  softly.     And  that  was  all. 


3n  1741. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  across  a  volume 
of  The  London  Evening  Post  for  the  entire  year  1741,  which  had 
been  sent  to  my  publishers  to  be  rebound.  By  scanning  the 
musty  yellow  pages,  it  was  forced  upon  me  what  enormous 
strides  have  been  made  in  journalism  during  the  past  century 
and  a  half. 

The  London  Evening  Post  appeared  thrice  a  week,  each  issue 
being  headed,  "  Tuesday  (here  followed  the  month  and  day 
thereof)  to  Thursday  (month  and  day),"  **  Thursday  to  Sat- 
urday," or  "  Saturday  to  Tuesday,*'  as  the  case  might  be.  There 
was  no  leading  article,  and  all  the  news  was  most  quaintly 
announced  and  editorially  commented  upon.  The  editor  was 
spoken  of,  and  addressed  as,  the  ** author"  in  those  days,  as, 
indeed,  perhaps  he  relEiUy  was  in  some  instances. 

Some  of  the  comments  upon  purely  personal  affairs  were  of  a 
rude,  if  not  a  libellous,  character.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
following  paragraph,  culled  at  random  from  the  issue  of  "  From 
Tuesday,  December  15th,  to  Thursday,  December  17th,  1741  :" 

"They  write  from  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  that  a  certain  Rectpr  near  that 
Place,  upwards  of  7c  Years  of  Age,  was  married  to  a  Maid,  who  is  about 
20.     It  seems  his  former  Wife  has  not  been  dead  above  six  Months." 

Imagine  these  lines  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  widower's  "maid" 
wife  1  A  statement  so  worded  in  the  daily  journals  of  the 
present  day  would  scarcely  escape  the  charge  of  scurrility. 

But  The  London  Evening  Post^  if  it  hinted  its  scorn  of  the 
rector's  matrimonial  affairs,  was  also  free  in  bestowing  praise 
upon  well-doers,  and  incited  others  to  follow  in  their  train,  as 
will  be  seen  by  this  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
issue : 

"One  Day  last|Week,  a  Lady,  unknown,  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comer, 
Vicar  of  Kingston  in  Surrey,  105  Guineas,  to  be  distributed  at  his  Discretion, 

20 
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to  such  people  as  had  liv'd  well  in  the  World,  but  reduced  by  Misfortunes. 
A  very  laudable  Example  of  Goodness  and  Charity^  and  well  worthy  of 
JmttaHonT 

The  italics  so  appeared  in  the  journal. 

The  terrible  "  parish  cage,"  a  sort  of  pound  for  stray  human 
beings  of  doubtful  character,  was  apparently  fulfilling  its  brutal 
purpose  to  startling  effect  about  this  time.     Vide  the  following : 

''  On  Thursday  last,  a  Woman,  who  was  taken  up  on  Suspicion  of  stealing 
a  Pail,  was  put  into  the  Cage  of  a  certain  Parish  near  Aldersgate,  by  way  of 
Security,  and  in  the  Morning  was  found  dead,  having  perished  thro'  the 
inclemency  of  the  Weather.*' 

One  wonders  why  the  "  author "  suppressed  the  exact  name  of 
the  parish  wherein  this  clear  case  of  manslaughter  occurred. 
Poor,  wretched  woman !  Thrust  into  a  death-trap  and  frozen. 
For  what  heinous  offence  did  she  receive  this  awful  punishment  ? 
That  of  being  suspected  of  stealing  a  pail !  And  the  "  inclemency 
of  the  weather"  was  gravely  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  her  death. 
No  human  creature  was  charged  with  being  the  primary  cause. 
In  fact,  no  suggestion  of  any  deep  wrong  having  been  per- 
petrated by  the  watch  was  made.  Those  who  ordered  the 
unhappy  creature's  arrest  and  incarceration,  those  who  carried 
out  the  inhuman  orders,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  vile  system, 
escaped  the  lash  of  the  ''  author's "  pen.  The  law  was  the  law 
then,  and  that  was  sufficient.  No  one  entertained  the  idea  of 
publicly  questioning  its  morality.  Can  any  one  imagine  any 
disclosed  act  of  cruelty  to  a  prisoner  escaping  the  condemnation 
of  the  Press  now-a-days  ?  London  would  be  ablaze  with  posters, 
drawing  attention  to  **  The  Police  and  the  Public." 

In  the  next  impression,  an  instance  of  the  obsolete  punishment 
by  torture,  which  moreover  left  a  life- long  mark  of  guilt  upon 
the  prisoner,  is  recorded : 

''James  Robinson,  for  the  Murder  of  a  Child,  with  a  Poker,  was  found 
guilty  of  Manslaughter,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  Hand." 

This  almost  seems  as  though  the  **  author  "  did  not  agree  with 
the  verdict ;  for  it  is  certainly  an  anomaly  thus  stating  that  the 
man  committed  murder,  when  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  lesser 
crime,  manslaughter. 
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For  quaintriess  the  following  paragraph  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed  : 

-"  Last  Saturday  Night  several  Soldiers  thought  proper  to  break  open  a 
Wine  Merchant's  Cellar  in  Leith  ;  the  Liquor  that  came  first  to  hand 
happened  to  be  their  belov'd  Drink,  Brandy,  with  which  they  went  to  work, 
and  drank  to  such  Excess,  that  one  of  them  died  on  the  Spot,  and  another 
next  Day;  a  third  is  so  ill  that  his  Life  w'tis  despaired  of;  however,  he 
recovered  and  has  since  discovered  the  whole  Fact,  on  which  several  others, 
his  Accomplices,  are  seized,  and  now  under  Confinement."  (The  italics  are 
mine.) 

Auctioneers'  advertisements  invariably  contain  allusion  to  the 
custom  which  in  those  days  took  the  place  of  "  Going,  going, 
gone,"  and  the  fall  of  a  hammer.     Thus  : 

"To  be  SOLD  by  Inch  of  Candle  to  the  Highest  Bidder.  Several 
Messuages  or  Tenements,"  &c.,  &c. 

Cock-fighting  was  then,  of  course,  a  recognized  sport, 
particularly  affected  by  the  aristocracy.  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  announcements  upon  the  cruel  pastime : 

"  The  grand  subscription  Cock- Fighting  at  the  House  of  Mary  Wilkins, 
in  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  by  30  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  six  pairs  of  cocks  each,  for  Four  Guineas  a  Battle,  will  be 
fought  in  May  next.  They  weigh  on  the  nth  of  the  said  Month  of  May,, 
and  fight  on  the  following  Days." 

In  the  issue,  February  7th  to  February  loth,  the  then  recently 
erected  statue  of  Shakespeare  is  the  subject  of  some  remarks  by 
the  "author,"  and  an  epigram  from  an  anonymous  pen,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  impugned : 

"London.  As  it  has  occasioned  much  Speculation,  that  in  the  elegant 
Monument  erected  to  Shakespear  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Poet  should 
point  to  a  blank  Labels  the  following  Epigram  may  explain  the  Reason 
of  it. 

"  On  this  blank  Scroll  what  I'd  express. 
In  vain  must  the  Spectator  guess  : 
For  though  I  earnest  point  below. 
No  Meaning  does  the  Tablet  show. 
Some  Thought  expressed  had  sure  been  apter, 
Had  so  it  pleased  the  Dean  and  Chapter; 
But  why  at  last  I  nothing  mean. 
Ask  the  wise  Chapter  and  the  DeanP 
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Upon  the  next  appearance  of  The  London  Evening  Post  a 
curious  paragraph  awaited  the  eyes  of  its  readers  : 

"The  Condition  of  De well's  Pardon,  who  reviv'd  after  Execution,  is 
Transportation  for  Life." 

Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  the  unhappy  man  afterwards  founded 
a  flourishing,  and  now  highly  respectable,  family  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  those  days  it  appears  to  have  been  an  advantage  to  any 
one  following  the  nefarious  trade  of  street  robber  if  he  swore,  at 
the  critical  moment,  in  a  stentorian  and  ferocious  voice.  At 
any  rate,  it  proved  so  in  the  following  instance : 

"Last  Saturday  Evening  as  Richard  Nicholas,  Esq.,  was  returning  from 
Town  in  his  Chariot  with  another  Gentleman  to  his  House  at  Hackney,  he 
was  robb'd  about  eight  o'clock  between  Shoreditch  and  the  Turnpike  by 
three  Foot- Pads,  who  used  him  very  ill,  and  took  from  him  about  seven  or 
eight  Pounds,  his  Sword,  and  Cane,  and  though  they  were  not  above  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Turnpike,  two  got  into  the  Chariot  and  searched 
them,  and  would  have  been  easily  taken  had  not  Mr.  Nicholas  heard  a  third 
damning  at  his  Coachman." 

'  A  most  peculiar  incident  calls  to  mind  the  now  scarcely 
obsolete  practice  of  tossing  with  the  pudding  man.  It  would 
seem  in  this  instance  that  the  victim  of  greed  had  lost  the  toss, 
and  unfairly  grabbed  a  pudding,  to  which  by  all  the  laws  of 
honour  he  was  not  entitled  ;  for  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
pudding  man  would  attempt  to  "  bilk  "  his  client,  as  these  sporting 
vendors  of  food  usually  had  one  regular  "  pitch,"  and  it  behoved 
them  to  deal  fairly.  However,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  step  towards  the  fatality,  the  story  would  be  a  most  useful 
one  for  careful  mothers  to  quote  to  greedy  children,  or  to 
naughty  little  boys  with  gambling  proclivities,  for  the  lesson  it 
conveys  is  distinctly  a  moral  one : 

"  Yesterday  in  the  Afternoon  as  some  Fellows  were  tossing  up  with  a 
Pudding  Man  in  Holboum,  one  of  them  snatch'd  up  a  Pudding,  and 
cram*d  it  into  his  Mouth  very  greedily,  upon  which  the  Pudding  Man 
seized  him  by  the  Throat,  and  swore  he  should  not  swallow  it,  and  was  as 
good  as  his  Word,  for  the  poor  Man  died  under  the  Operation." 

As  an  instance  of  the  crimes  for  which  sentence  of  death  was 
meted  out  to  the  prisoners,  I  quote  those  cases  which  came  before 
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the  judges  at  the  Hertford  Assizes.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  one 
was  a  case  of  murder,  nor  even  of  robbery  with  violence,  yet 
sentence  of  death  was  received  by  all  the  following : 

"  John  Clinton  for  breaking  open  the  House  of  Mr.  Webb  and  stealing 
several  Things  of  value." 

"John  Broadway  for  Horse-stealing." 

"  Anne,  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Grigg,  for  picking  a  Gentleman's  Pocket." 

"William  Glover  for  breaking  and  entering  the  Dwelling  House  of  Mr. 
Thompson." 

"And  William  Sibthorp,  ali€is  Grub,  for  House-breaking." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that :  **  The  Judges  before  they  left 
the  town,  were  pleased  to  reprieve  John  Broadway  and  Anne 
Grigg." 

A  worthy  goldsmith,  who  it  is  fair  to  assume  did  not  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  source  from  which  sellers  obtained  their  plate 
or  jewels,  thus  advertises  his  business : 

"  To  prevent  the  Decoys  and  Impositions  the  most  Wary  are  liable  to  in 
the  Goldsmith's  Way,  Sales,  Auctions,  &c.  (a  shocking  Forbode  of  the 
Destruction  of  Trade  in  general),  and  the  excessive  Deceit  of  whited  Brass, 
sold  only  by  Brasiers,  and  by  them  most  ridiculously  call'd  French  Plate, 

"J ,  Goldsmith,  in  Fleet  Street, 

"  Near  Fleet  Bridge, 
"  Continues  making  it  his  principal  and  chief  Business  to  deal  in  Second 
Hand  Plate,  Watches,  Jewels,  &c.,  and  observes  the  Method  he  first  began 
of  selling  at  the  most  reasonable  Price. 

"  The  Call  he  almost  continually  has  for  Quantities  of  various  Sorts  of  Plate 
Second  Hand,  gives  him  an  Opportunity  of  affording  most  Money  for  the 
Same,  as  the  great  Care  he  takes  in  employing  the  most  experienced  and 
best  Workmen,  enables  him  to  serve  with  new  Plate,  &c.,  to  the  greatest 
Satisfaction,  as  Numbers  of  Quality  and  Gentry  have  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced. 

'*  Note.— Nothing  engrav'd  with  Coats  of  Arms,  &c.,  will  be  at  any  Time 
expos'd  to  Sale  before  the  Engraving  be  entirely  taken  out,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  known  the  Same  ever  was  engrav'd,  which  is  presumed  will  be  most 
pleasing  to  Buyer  and  Seller." 

Most  pleasing  one  would  imagine.     Especially  to  the  seller. 

A  dealer  in  "the  best  of  painted  Floor  Cloths,"  at  Charles 
Court,  Hungerford  Market,  in  the  Strand,  concludes  fiis  business 
announcement  by  naively  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
"  Not  remov'd  to  over  the  Way." 

On  Thursday,  January  22nd,  1741,  a  book   entitled,   "The 
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Danger  of  Writing  VERSE.  An  Epistle.  By  Mr.  Whitehead," 
was  first  pu Wished.  It  would  seem  that  there  were  minor  poets 
in  the  "  lang  s)me."  One  fears  that  the  warning  note  struck  by 
Mr.  Whitehead's  epistle  did  not  prove  a  check  to  the  babbling 
bards,  if  they  were  as  determined  to  sing — despite  the  heedless- 
ness of  the  public's  ear — as  is  the  minor  poet  of  to-day.  Truly 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  a  daring  man. 

In  a  later  impression  the  following  advertisement  appears : 

"This  Day  is  Published,  Price  is.,  A  Grey  Head  for  a  Green  pair  of 
Shoulders  :  or.  The  Young  Clergyman's  Guide  to  Preferment  in  the  Church, 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  adapted  thereunto,  and  a  Dedication  to  the 
young  Students  in  Divinity  at  both  the  Universities. 

"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.'' 

A  copy  of  this  work  by  such  an  eighteenth  century  Vicar 
of  Bray  might  prove  of  service  to  the  committee  of  The  Curates* 
Union.  The  writer  must  have  performed  a  prodigious  feat  in 
adapting  the  ten  commandments  to  a  guide  to  preferment  in  the 
Church.  However,  judging  by  his  accomplishments,  he  was  fully 
capable  of  so  doing,  for  he  adapted  a  scriptural  text  to  the 
pushing  of  the  sale  of  his  book  ! 

On  Thursday,  February  26th.  a  pamphlet  was  advertised  which 
•caused  a  very  pretty  little  pen  and  ink  quarrel ;  for  a  similar 
pamphlet  at  the  same  price,  and  upon  the  same  political  subject, 
.appeared  about  the  same  time.     Here  is  the  advertisement : 

"This  Day  is  Published,  Price  6d.,  The  Reason.  A  Political  Print 
occasioned  by  a  Print,  entitled.  The  Motion,  N.B. — The  Public  is  desir'd 
to  beware  of  a  pyratical  Print  with  something  of  this  Title,  but  without 
Design  or  Meaning." 

Upon  the  following  Saturday  the  announcement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "pyratical  Print"  appeared. 

"  This  Day  is  Published,  Price  6d ,  Reasons  for  a  late  Motion  founded  on 
Facts.     In  a  Letter  to  a  Tory  Member." 

Then,  on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  in  the  very  next  issue,  in  fact, 
the  author  of  the  former  pamphlet  returned  to  the  charge  and 
metaphorically  jumped  on  his  rival,  pulverising  him  with  his 
scathing  irony. 

"  This  Day  is  Published,  Price  6d.,  The  Political  Libertines  ;  or, 
Motion  upon  Motion.     A  curious  Print  to  the  tune  of  Doodle,  Bob,  &c. 
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Printed  for  George  Bickham,  at  the  Blackmoor*s  Head,  in  Exeter  Exchange^  in 
the  Strand.  Where  may  be  had,  being  the  only  original,  and  published  first, 
The  Reason.  Price  6d  N.B. — The  other  Reason  appears  to  be  no  reason 
at  all.'' 

I  could  find  no  reply  upon  the  -part  of  the  "  pyratical  Print." 
Probably  the  author  was  too  crushed  to  retaliate  ;  or  perhaps  he 
treated  these  attacks  of  his  rival  with  contemptuous  silence. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  postage  stamp  is 
set  forth,  by  the  case  of  one  Samuel  Union,  who  with  some 
accomplices  worked  an  ingenious  fraud : 

"  Samuel  Union  was  committed  to  New  Prison,  for  being  concerned,  with 
other  Fersons,.Jiot  yet  taken,  in  cairying  Letters  to  his  Majesty's  Subjects, 
pretending  to  be  Letter  Carriers  from  the  Greneral  Post  Office  ;  and  counter- 
feiting on  their  fictitious  Letters,  the  Marks  of  the  Post  Office  ;  and  thereby 
extorting  Money,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  his  Majesty  s  Revenue." 

The  postage  stamp  has,  of  course,  made  such  a  fraud  an  im- 
possibility. 

This  collection  of  extracts  from  the  press  of  1741  would 
scarcely  be  complete  without  mention  was  made  of  the  arrest  of 
at  least  one  highwayman.  That  the  man  who  called  himself 
John  Carr  had  plenty  of  courage  must  be  admitted,  however 
wrong  the  use  to  which  he  applied  this  excellent  quality ;  for 
we  find  that  he  "reign'd  for  a  considerable  Time  on  the  Roads 
about  London,"  and  attacked  a  gentleman  in  close  proximity  to 
an  inn  and  in  full  view  of  several  persons,  and  moreover  he 
dangerously  wounded  two  of  his  pursuers  before  he  could  be 
taken  priioner — a  performance  worthy  of  a  better  object  But 
the  account  should  be  read  as  given  in  the  London  Evening  Post. 
It  runs: 

"  Wednesday  night,  Dr.  Ingfram,  sen.,  of  Barnet,  was  attacked  by  a  single 
Highwayman  near  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  on  Finchley  Common,  who  robb'd 
him  of  his  Watch  and  4s.,  but  the  Doctor  not  liking  such  Usage,  laid  hold  of 
the  Bridle  of  the  Fellow's  Horse,  whereupon  he  shot  him  in  the  Face  and 
wounded  him  desperately,  and  then  rode  off;  the  Doctor  was  immediately 
carry'd  to  the  Alehouse  already  mentioned,  by  some  Persons  who  saw  the 
Robbery  committed  ;  and  the  Country  being  alarm 'd,  several  Horsemen  went 
in  Pursuit  of  him,  who  took  him  near  Brown's  Well  on  the  Common,  and  on 
Thursday  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  (by  the  Name  of  John  Carr)  by  the 
Justices  Haifel  and  Smith  ;  before  he  could  be  taken,  he  wounded  two  of  his 
Pursuers  dangerously. 

'We  hear  the  above-mentioned  Highwayman,  had  committed  three  Rob- 
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beries  the  same  Day,  and  has  reign'd  for  a  considerable  Time  on  the  Roads 
about  London ;  always  chusing  to  shift  his  Quarters  every  three  or  four 
Days/' 

The  whole  series  of  impressions  contains  scores  of  accounts  in 
which  the  successful  exploits  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  are 
the  principle  theme.  But  this  fellow — successful  though  he  was 
in  this  instance — could  scarcely  be  called  a  gentleman  of  the  road. 
His  steed  was  a  sorry  one,  and  the  man  himself  did  not  even 
wear  a  wig. 

"  On  Friday  last,  about  two  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolle, 
of  New  College  in  Oxford,  in  coming  from  that  Place  to  London,  was 
attacked  at  the  Bottom  of  Stoken  Church- Hill,  by  a  seeming  Country  Fellow 
in  his  own  Hair,  aged  about  40,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  brown  Horse,  who 
forced  him  into  a  Wood,  and  took  from  him  ten  Guineas  in  Money,  a  Watch, 
and  a  Pair  of  Silver  Spurs." 

Shades  of  Dick  Turpin  and  his  contemporaries  I  Such  an 
uncouth  pair  as  this  man  and  his  horse  following  the  gentlemanly 
calling  of  the  oft-sung  chivalrous  Claude  Duval  should  have 
been  enough  to  make  the  latter  turn  in  his  grave. 

Here  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  mock  Freemasons' 
cavalcade : 

"Thursday,  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  had  their  Grand  Annual  Feast  at  Haberdashers'  Hall.  The  Caval- 
cade was  very  grand  (more  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  attending  than  has 
been  known  for  many  Years),  the  Entertainment  in  the  most  elegant  Taste, 
manag'd  with  the  nicest  Decorum,  and  the  Evening  spent  as  became  the 
Brothers  of  that  Society. 

"  The  same  Day  some  Mock  Free-Masons  march'd  thro*  Pall  Mall  and  the 
Strand,  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  in  Procession  ;  first  went  Fellows  on  Jack 
Asses,  with  Cows'  Horns  in  their  Hands,  then  a  Kettle-Drummer  on  a  Jack 
Ass,  having  two  Butter  Firkins  for  Kettle  Drums  ;  then  followed  two  Carts 
drawn  by  Jack  Asses,  having  in  them  the  Stewards,  with  several  Badges  of 
the  Order  ;  then  came  a  Mourning  Coach  drawn  by  six  Horses,  each  of  a 
different  Colour  and  Size,  in  which  were  the  Grand  Master  and  Wardens, 
the  whole  attended  by  a  vast  Mob  ;  they  staid  without  Temple  Bar  until  the 
Masons  came  by,  and  paid  their  Compliments  to  them,  who  returned  the 
same  with  an  agreeable  Humour,  that  possibly  disappointed  the  witty  Con- 
triver of  this  mock  Scene,  whose  Misfortune  is,  that  tho'  he  has  some  Wit, 
his  subjects  are  generally  so  ill-chosen,  that  he  loses  by  it  as  many  Friends 
as  other  People  of  more  Judgment  gain." 

"  The  witty  contriver  of  the  mock  scene  "  was  evidently,  by  the 
tenor  of  the  journal's  remarks,  a  well-known  humourist.    One 
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cannot  help  speculating  as  to  his  identity.  The  writer  is  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Samuel  Foote,  the  then  all- 
dreaded  mimic,  who  considered  no  one,  except  the  king^  too  high 
a  person  for  his  shafts  of  satire. 

The  war  with  Spain  occupies  much  of  the  space  in  the  London 
Evening  Post  during  the  year,  Admiral  Vernon's  dispatches 
taking  up  many  columns.  The  journal  also  teems  with  accounts 
of  fights  between  the  people  and  the  press-gangs.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  impression,  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  to  Thursday,  March  Sth, 
the  following  announcement : 

"  The  Press  for  Seamen  is  carry'd  on  with  the  greatest  Vigour,  in  order  to 
Mann  the  Channel  Fleet ;  and  not  a  Man  who  has  the  Appearance  of  a 
Seaman  escapes  being  examined  by  the  several  Gangs  that  are  out.'* 

This  is  followed  by  news  from  Ireland  to  the  efTect  that,  on 
March  3rd, 

"  A  great  Number  of  idle,  loose,  wicked  Fellows,  to  the  Number  of  about 
300  "  (this  savours  somewhat  of  tautology)  **  or  more,  all  arm'd  with  Fire- 
arms, Swords  and  Clubs,  went  to  the  House  where  the  Men  were  kept  that 
were  impress'd  for  the  Sea  Service,  and  rescued  all  the  Sailors,  after  they 
had  cut,  hack*d  and  grievously  wounded  the  four  Men  who  were  the  Guard 
over  them,  most  barbarously  ;  the  High  Sheriff  got  a  Party  of  the  Army,  odds 
of  20  Men,  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  MiRn  of  War's  Tender's  Men,  who 
press'd  them,  but  came  too  late,  the  Sailors  being  all  set  at  Liberty  before 
they  came,  and  the  Mob  dispersed  and  gone." 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  band  of  re^uers  was  com- 
posed of  such  idle,  loose  and  wicked  fellows  as  the  ''  Author " 
permitted  his  contributor  to  assert.  There  was  much  excuse  for 
these  raids  against  the  press-gangs  in  the  opinion  of  all  open- 
minded  men.  At  the  present  day  there  is  much  clamouring  for 
a  change  from  our  system  of  empanelling  juries  In  the  two 
cases  there  is  much  that  is  analogous ;  but  in  those  days  the  press 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  speak  out  freely  on  behalf  of  those 
who  suflTered  at  the  hands  of  the  minions  of  an  unjust  law  ;  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lishing world,  was  almost  an  anomaly.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  paragraph : 

"Yesterday,  Mr.  Torbuck,  Bookseller,  was  committed  to  Newgate,  for 
Printing  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  from  1668,  in 
Nine  Volumes." 

Truly,  a  heinous  offence ! 
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Imagine  a  scheme  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  our  wool 
beirig  no^  brought  forward  seriously,  as  desirable,  and  indeed 
necessary  to  be  adopted !  One  might  as  reasonably  expect  it  to 
be  essential  to  restrain  the  bookworm  from  selling  his  library, 
which  even  at  the  moment  does  not  contain  half  enough  works 
to  satisfy  his  desires.  Yet  here  we  have  an  announcement  in  the 
publisher's  column : 

"  Dedicated  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  An  Account  of  a  Scheme  for  preventing  the  Exportation  of  our  Wool!, 
where  the  Particulars  of  it  are  set  forth,  and  the  Methods  of  putting  it  in 
Execution  exemplified.  To  which  is  added  an  Examination  of  a  Scheme 
offered  by  another  Hand,  shewing  the  Defects  and  Mischievous  consequences 
of  it.  As  also  several  material  Extracts  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir 
Francis  Brewster,  concerning  the  Consequences  of  the  Woollen  Trade,  and 
the  fatal  Effects  arising  to  this  Nation  from  the  Exportation  of  our  Wooll — 

"By  Samuel  Webber." 

Wreckers  were  not  wanting  on  the  Irish  coast  in  these  turbu- 
lent times.    A  report,  dated  February  9th,  says : 

"We  are  assur'dthat  on  the  1 8th  of  January  last,.tbere  was  drove  on  Shore 
on  the  Banks  of  Barley-Cove,  in  the  Barony  of  West  Carbery  and  County  of 
Cork,  the  Hopewell  of  Liverpoole,  Charles  Pearson,  Master,  laden  with  Beef 
and  Tann'd  Hides  from  Limerick,  bound  for  Cork.  Immediately  after  she 
was  drove  on  Shore,  there  assembled  in  a  riotous  Manner,  eight  or  nine 
hundred  Persons^  who  boarded  the  Ship,  cut  and  plunder'd  her  and  the 
Cargo,  and  would  have  wreck'd  her  in  less  than  two  Hours,  were  it  not  for 
the  Master's  Courage,  who  fir'd  upon  them  and  cleared  the  Deck  several 
times  ;  but  being  at  last  overcome  by  the  Multitude,  was  forced  to  fly  for 
Shelter  into  his  Cabbin.  The  Rabble  continued  throwing  Stones  at  him,  and 
boarded  him  again,  but  were  likewise  repulsed,  and  the  deck  cleared  by  the 
Master,  who  was  at  length,  after  some  Hours'  Engagement,  (through  Provi- 
dence) relieved  by  Richard  Edward  Hull,  of  Lemcon  in  the  County  of  Cork, 
Esq.,  who  brought  a  Party  of  his  Men  in  Arms  to  the  Master's  Assistance, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Strand  where  the  Rabble  were,  iir'd  upon  and 
soon  dispersed  them ;  in  which  Action  several  were  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  Mr.  Hull  was  obliged  to  bring  the  Master  under  a  strong 
Guard  to  his  House,  for  fear  of  being  murder'd  by  them. — This  is  observed 
to  be  the  first  Ship  ever  saved  in  this  Country,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
strong  Resistance  aforesaid.'* 

Our  system  of  establishing. coast-guard  stations  and  the  won- 
derful advancement  in  the  matter  of  education  has  changed  all 
this.     No  longer  do  land-pirates  stalk  the  shores,  hungering  for 


ships  to  be  cast  upon  the  strand  in  the  fierce  gales  that  now  and 
again  beat  upon  our  "  tight  little  "  islands. 

The  following  "  Lines  were  written  on  account  of  the  Death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  whose  Statue  was  placed  on  a  Monument 
in  a  wrestling  Posture  with  Time  ": 

"  Quern  modo  stravisti  longo  in  certamine  Tempus, 
Hie  recubat  Britonum  clams  in  orbe  Pugii. 
Jam  primum  stratus,  praeter  Te  vicerat  omnes  ; 
De  te  etiam  Victor  quando  resurgit  erit." 

Thus  translated : 

"  Here,  thrown  by  Tinu^  Old  Parkyn's  laid  ; 
The  first  fair  fall  he  ever  had  : 
Nor  Time^  without  the  aid  of  Deaths 
Could  e'er  have  put  him  out  of  Breath  : 
All  else  he  threw,  and  will  Those  Twain, 
As  soon  as  he  gets  up  again." 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  of  a  wrestler  or  a  man  who 
indulges  in  violent  exercises  living  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  on  this 
account  these  "  Lines  "  are  worthy  of  note. 

"  The  world  went  very  well  then,"  we  are  given  to  understand. 
But  I  question  whether  it  is  not  going  even  better  in  this,  the 
nineteenth,  century ;  at  any  rate,  life  is  considerably  smoother 
now. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  find  allusion  made  to  T/te 
London  Evening  Post  in  a  deeply  interesting  article,  "  An  Old 
World  of  Letters,"  by  a  writer  in  the  March  impression  of  The 
Author.  He  draws  attention  to  the  purchase  of  a  fifteenth  share 
of  the  journal  in  1747,  just  six  years  later  than  the  period  to  which 
the  foregoing  article  draws  attention.     The  writer  says : 

"  Newspapers  were  already  worth  something"  (I)  **  in  the  year 
1747.  In  that  year  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  gave  Mr.  Richard  Nutt 
the  sum  of  ;£'iSO  for  a  fifteenth  shae  in  *  a  newspaper  called  The 
London  Evening  Post*  the  whole  of  which'  was  therefore  valued 
at  ;;^2,2SO.  It  seems  little,"  he  adds,  "  as  newspapers  go  nowa- 
days." 

True  enough.  But  was  that  its  permanent  value  ?  It  is  hard 
to  say.  It  may  possibly  have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Foi-.in  a 
foregoing  paragraph  in  the  same  article,  the  writer  remarks  on 
"  the  fluctuating  value  of  copyrights  "  between  the  years  1771  and 
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1784-  It  is  therefore  fair  to  suppose  that  copyrights  fluctuated 
in  value  prior  to  that — that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  between  the 
years  1741  and  1747.  One  fears  that  the  real  value  of  The 
London  Evening  Post  in  1741  will  never  be  dragged  from  the 
limbo  of  things  long  forgotten. 

I  wonder  what  value  would  be  put  upon  the  original  copies  for 
the  entire  year  1741  at  the  present  day  I 

W.  KEPPEL  HONNYWILL. 
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By  MARY  S.  HANCOCK. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Professor  sat  back  in  his  large  study-chair ;  his  mind  was 
filled  with  abstruse  matters  that  concerned  nothing  within  the 
range  of  domestic  affairs,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  step- 
sister, and  the  flow  of  her  words  went  on  in  spite  of  his 
wandering  thoughts. 

In  truth,  she  was  greatly  disturbed,  for  the  even,  monotonous 
peace  of  the  household  had  been  broken  by  the  advent  of  a  tele« 
gram,  and  Miss  Gordon  did  not  believe  in  the  indecent  haste  of 
such  methods  of  communication.  When,  at  length,  her  mind 
grasped  the  fact  that  kis  had  been  glaringly  inattentive,  and  that 
probably  he  had  not  heard  a  word  she  had  said,  she  rose  from 
her  seat — a  little  limp,  and  rather  weary. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  Allan,"  she  said  in  a  questioning 
tone,  and,  as  she  continued  to  gaze  in  his  face  for  an  answer  of 
some  kind,  he  moved  restlessly  forward  as  an  intimation  that  the 
interview  was  over,  saying  in  a  hasty  sort  of  way : 

"  Yes,  she  will  have  to  come,  Priscilla ;  I  promised  Fitz-Gerald 
that  I  would  look  after  her." 

"  And  the  peace  of  the  household  will  be  destroyed,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Priscilla,  as  she  raised  her  hands  to  enforce  her  words. 

"  Oh !  "  The  Professor  pushed  back  his  spectacles  and  looked 
at  her.  "  Not  necessarily,  Priscilla,"  he  said  gently ;  "  I  hope  not 
necessarily." 

*'  I  know  what  girls  are ! "  snapped  the  lady ;  **  but  before  she 
comes,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  out  of  my 
way  for  any  girls  in  creation." 

She  declaimed  at  such  a  pitch  that,  perforce,  he  had  to  listen. 

*'  She  is  a  child,  Priscilla,  a  child — and  not  a  virago." 

"  Oh."  Miss  Priscilla  found  herself  arrested  by  a  pealing  of 
the  bell — so  vigorous,  so  long,  so  resounding,  that  it  almost  took 
her  breath  away,  and  made  her  forget  the  subject  of  her  con- 
versation. 
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The  sound  startled  the  Professor  so  that  his  pen  fell  out  of 
his  hand  and  he  forgot  to  pick  it  up. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  "  he  asked  vaguely,  rising  from  his  chair  in 
alarm.    "  Is  somebody  ill  ?  " 

*'Dead,  or  dying,  more  likely,"  said  Miss  Priscilla  angrily. 
**  The  bell  will  come  down  next,  and  it  was  newly  put  up  last 
week." 

It  never  occurred  to  either  of  them  to  go  and  see  what  caused 
the  tumult.     They  waited,  and  Mfss  Priscilla  grumbled. 

**  'Tis  a  young  leddy  arrived  in  a  fly  from  Rainton,"  said  the 
ancient  man-servant,  opening  the  study  door  and  speaking  very 
softly,  as  if  he  were  announcing  some  sort  of  wild  beast. 
"  What's  to  be  done  with  her  ?  " 

'^  Young  lady !  "  cried  both  the  Professor  and  Miss  Priscilla. 
Then  they  looked  at  one  another  apprehensively,  and  the 
Professor's  sister  moistened  her  lips. 

"  She^s  come''  she  whispered  in  a  frightened  tone.  " Oh, 
Allan  I "  In  her  heart  she  was  very  much  dismayed  at  the  idea  of 
**  the  child."  "  She  must  l)e  shown  in,"  she  went  on,  still  looking 
at  him,  but  he  had  seated  himself  again  and  was  pulling  his 
papers  about  almost  feverishly.  Miss  Priscilla  knew  the  sign 
and  went  towards  the  door. 

"  Show  her  into  the "    She  paused.    There  was  no  room 

particularly  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  stranger. 

Old  John  came  to  the  rescue. 

**The  dining-room,  mem?"  he  said  sedately.  "Til  take  her 
thfere."     And  Miss  Priscilla  nodded. 

It  was  a  large,  long  room,  filled  with  tall-backed  chairs,  most 
beautifully  carved,  with  a  table  of  massive  proportions  stretching 
down  the  middle,  and  buffets  of  dark  oak  standing  against  the 
walls  beneath  the  huge  portraits  and  pictures,  all  so  grand,  so 
imposing,  and  so  dim  in  the  light  of  one  small  lamp,  that  the 
girl,  who  was  solemnly  conducted  thither  by  John,  shivered  a  little 
at  the  gloom  and  at  the  silence  of  the  surroundings. 

"  Miss  Gordon  will  be  here  directly,"  said  John,  as  he  went 
away ;  but  the  girl  could  not  sit  quietly  and  await  her  coming. 
The  dark  corners  of  the  room  fascinated  her,  the  faces  on  the 
walls  were  most  attractive.  She  wandered  round  the  table, 
staring  about  her,  feeling  half  conscious  that  all  the  painted  eyes 
were  following  her  movements.     When  Miss  Gordon  appeared 
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Doris  turned  to  meet  her  almost  thankfully.     The  dead  and  gone 
Gordons  had  been  somewhat  oppressive  as  entertainers. 

Nor  was  the  hostess  much  better.  She  was  tall,  and  angular, 
and  robust.  Jhe  cold,  heat,  wind  and  rain  of  half  a  century — ^ 
and  more — had  left  her  vigorous,  but  hard,  and  the  hardness  was 
reflected  in  her  face.  In  that  bleak  countryside  it  was  a  "  survival 
of  the  fittest"  and  the  toughest.  Miss  Gordon  was  both  hard 
and  tough.  The  girl  before  her  was  slim  in  form  and  gentle  in 
manner.  She  came  forward  with  a  pretty  deference  that  would 
have  won  upon  any  woman  but  Miss  Priscilla  Gordon  ;  but  the 
hand  held  out  to  her  was  stifT  and  cold,  and  it  chilled  Doris  to 
the  bone. 

"  I  see  you  have  come — to  stay,"  said  Miss  Gordon,  without 
one  inflection  of  kindliness  in  her  voice. 

"  I  have.     I  did  not  know  where  else  to  go." 

Doris's  tone  was  hesitating.  She  was  anything  but  sure  of 
her  position  here,  and  Miss  Gordon  was  surveying  her  sternly. 

"  Well,  you  can  remain.  You  will  be  dull,  for  we  have  no 
young  people.     We  never  entertain,  and  we  are  very  quiet," 

"  I  must  be  content." 

"That  is  so.  Then — perhaps  you  had  better  take  off  your 
hat." 

She  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  .across  the  hall,  and  up  the 
broad  oak  staircase. 

"  As  you  were  good  enough  to  send  us  a  telegram  that  ar- 
rived just  before  you  did,  we  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  a 
room." 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied,  thank  you.  I  have  roughed  it  before 
to-day." 

There  did  not  seem  much  chance  of  "  roughing  "  anything  in 
the  huge  chamber  to  which  she  was  led  by  Miss  Gordon ;  its 
fault  was  that  it  also  was  deathly  cold  and  depressing.  The 
cavernous  fireplace  looked  black  and  gloomy,  the  pictures  were 
dark  and  sombre,  the  bed  was  a  semi-regal  affair  of  rich  carving 
and  ponderous  size.  It  was  a  room  that  a  fire  and  candles 
would  have  improved ;  but  there  being  instead  only  the  fading 
light  of  a  cheerless  winter's  evening,  it  was  enough  to  make 
Doris  shudder  again — as  she  did  when  Miss  Gordon's  back  was 
turned. 

"  When  you  are  ready  will  you  come  downs ::airs  ?    First  door 
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on  the  left  in  the  long  corridor,"  and  Miss  Gordon  retreated  as 
she  spoke. 

**  My  room ! "  said  Doris  with  a  sigh  of  wonder,  as  she 
glanced  round.  "Big  enough  for  a  small  regiment."  Her 
luggage  had  already  been  carried  up,  and  when  she  had  un- 
packed it  she  followed  Miss  Gordon  downstairs. 

'*  First  door  on  the  left,"  she  repeated,  pausing  as  she  spoke  to 
consider  which  was  the  **  left."  "  From  the  staircase,  I  presume," 
she  said  slowly. 

"  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  ?  "  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and  she  turned 
at  once.  "  Are  you  looking  for  my  sister  ?  She  is  sure  to  be  in 
here,"  and  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  she  was  seeking. 

**Priscilla,  I  find  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  wandering  like  a  lost 
spirit." 

**  And  you  introduced  yourself?  " 

"  Not  so  ;  I  left  that  pleasure  to  you." 

"  Then — Doris  Fitz-Gerald,  this  is  my  brother  Rufus,  of  whom 
I  bid  you  beware,  as  he  has  a  talent  for  wasting  time — his  own 
and  that  of  other  people." 

Rufus  looked  angrily  at  his  sister  and  stalked  on  towards  the 
table,  after  a  little  bow  to  Doris. 

"After  that^  Miss  Fitz-Gerald  will  not  want  to  extend  her 
acquaintance  to  me ;  she  will  think  I  am  a  veritable  black  sheep/' 

"She  will  think  rightly,  then,"  retorted  Miss  Gordon,  who 
ever  loved  the  last  word.  "  Sit  here,  Doris  ; "  she  waved  her 
right  hand  towards  a  chair  opposite  Rufus ;  but  a  slight  move- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  the  table  seemed  to  remind  her  of  the 
existence  of  some  one  else,  and  she  hesitated.  "  Professor,  your 
ward  is  here — Doris  Fitz-Gerald,"  she  announced  stiffly,  and  the 
Professor  came  forward  with  some  surprise  on  his  face. 

"  I  thought — Doris — was  a  child,"  he  said  as  they  shook 
hands.     "  I  do  not  know  why  I  had  that  notion." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  your  *  notions,' "  said  Miss  Gordon 
acidly.  "  Shall  we  begin  our  evening  meal  now,  or  are  we  to 
wait  for  a  few  more  phrases  ?  " 

No  one  spoke ;  but  the  four  sat  down  at  once,  three  of  them 
feeling  rather  ashamed  of  themselves — for  nothing. 

"Have  you  had  a  pleasant  journey?"  asked  the  Professor, 
turning  to  his  ward ;  but  the  latter  was  startled  by  the  reply 
from  Miss  Gordon,  who  took  it  upon  herself  to  make  answer : 
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"  How  could  it  be  pleasant  when  it  is  so  cold  ?  Go  on  with 
your  tea,  Doris." 

Perhaps  the  Professor  forgot  that  he  had  spoken,  for  silence 
fell  upon  the  group,  although  an  unpleasant  smile  was  on  Rufus' 
face.  Doris  found  that  Miss  Gordon  permitted  no  manner  of  con- 
versation when  she  was  present  without  rushing  into  it  herself, 
and,  therefore,  she  subsided  into  quietude,  though  inwardly  won* 
dering  if  all  the  rest  of  her  life  was  to  be  passed  in  this  fashion. 

She  looked  at  her  companions  from  time  to  time  with  con- 
siderable interest.  The  Professor  —  tall,  grave,  studious- 
attracted  her  at  one  moment  and  repelled  her  at  the  next.  Rufus 
— ^handsome,  but  heavy  with  scowls — was  horribly  fascinating 
and  equally  horribly  repugnant.  And  Miss  Priscilla  was  the 
incarnation  of  tyranny — and  as  such,  simply  hateful. 

When  she  had  summed  up  the  trio,  the  girl  leaned  back  and 
sighed. 

"  And  this  is  my  lot,"  she  said  in  her  heart.  "  A  'pretty  one, 
truly,  for  a  girl  who  is  not  yet  eighteen." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  Miss  Gordon's  voice  broke  in  upon  her 
thoughts  in  her  peremptory  fashion.  "*  Rather  more  than 
seventeen,  eh?  And  you  have  not  been  very  well  educated, 
eh?  Never  been  to  school,  I  find.  That  is  bad.  School  life 
levels  one — that  is  one  of  its  virtues.  You  are  probably  ignorant 
and  conceited  ;  the  two  things  go  together  as  a  rule." 

'*  Hush !  don't  contradict.  If  you  talk  from  now  till  Doomsday 
you  will  not  alter  Priscilla's  opinion.  So  I  warn  you,  don't 
waste  words." 

This  from  Rufus  over  the  way,  but  he  made  his  sister  frown. 

"  Allow  me  to  manage  my  own  affairs,  if  you  please,  Rufus." 
Miss  Gordon's  politeness  and  her  bow  were  sufficiently  impres- 
sive, and  even  Rufus  was  quelled. 

**  Where  have  you  located  Doris  ? "  asked  the  Professor  pre- 
sently.   "  I  hope  she  will  be  comfortable." 

"  She  has  the  tower  room,"  said  Miss  Gordon  coldly.  "  It  is 
the  best  guest-chamber  that  we  have." 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  guest,"  Doris  put 
in  hastily,  "  as  long  as  I  am  to  live  here." 

"Just  so,"  interposed  Rufus.  "We  will  take  you  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  Priscilla  will  scold,  admonish  and  keep  you  10 
order.    These  are  the  privileges  of  this  '  family.' " 

2: 
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Miss  Gordon's  head — erect  and  stiff— never  bent,  nor  did 
she  look  as  if  she  heard  Rufus,  but  Doris  could  not  repress  a 
smile. 

The  Professor  looked  up  hurriedly ;  for  once  he  had  listened 
to  what  was  going  on. 

"  I  also  have  a  privilege  for  you,"  he  told  her  kindly.  "  I 
give  you  a  right  of  way  into  my  study  at  any  hour  you  please ; 
and  you  may  read  any  book  you  choose." 

"  Rather  a  doubtful  blessing,"  muttered  Rufus  ;  but  Doris 
thanked  the  Professor  warmly.  She  loved  books  and  estimated 
the  favour  at  its  true  value  and  importance.  If  she  had  not  been 
sent  to  school,  she  had  been  taught  the  worth  of  learning,  and 
her  brain  had  been  carefully  educated  by  a  thoughtful,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  father ;  a  man  devoted  to  art,  and  naturally 
gifted  beyond  his  fellows. 

With  the  Professor's  books  at  command  she  would  never  be 
dull  or  lonely  at  Redmarshall,  and  suddenly  the  atmosphere 
changed.  She  no  longer  feared  Miss  Gordon,  or  dreaded 
Rufus ;  that  library  was  compensation  enough ;  for  her  father 
had  told  her  something  of  the  Professor's  work  and  of  his 
studies.     They  interested  her,  if  he  did  not. 

**  You  may  join  me  to-morrow,  after  breakfast,"  he  told  her 
when  they  rose  from  the  table,  and  again  she  thanked  him. 
Had  he  suggested  an  adjournment  thither  at  once  she  would 
not  have  been  ungrateful,  the  evening  promised  to  hang  heavily 
on  her  hands. 

But  he  went  away  by  himself,  and  she  was  obliged,  perforce, 
to  busy  herself  with  winding  some  wool  for  Miss  Priscilla,  Rufus 
condescending  to  hold  it  for  her ;  an  act  that  certainly  made  his 
sister  open  her  ty^, 

CHAPTER  II. 

"And  the  little  mouse  has  money  ?  " 

The  question  came  from  Rufus  Gordon,  who  was  engaged  in 
"sounding"  his  sister  as  to  Doris'  financial  position.  Miss 
Priscilla,  who  fully  understood,  did  not  like  being  "sounded," 
and  made  her  replies  very  brief. 

"  She  has." 

The  way  in  which  she  uttered  these  two  words  would  have 
repulsed  any  one  else,  but  Rufus  had  his  own  ends  to  serve. 
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**  Has  she  much  ?  "  he  persisted  ;  though  fully  aware  that  she 
detested  cross-examination. 

"  Yes."  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  wool,  and  she  had 
dropped  some  stitches. 

"i/(7wmuch?" 

Miss  Priscilla's  shoulders  moved  ominously. 

"Ask  Allan." 

•*  Allan ! " 

Rufus  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Priscilla,  I  do  not  want  to  be  decapitated  so  early 
in  life." 

Miss  Priscilla  turned  her  work,  and  counted  her  stitches 
calmly.  When  she  had  finished,  she  opened  her  lips  with  a 
clicking  sound,  and  said,  "  Poor  Allan." 

Rufus  smiled. 

"  Allan  is  a — a  fool,"  he  remarked,  with  some  vehemence ; 
"  and  I  am  not.  I  mean  to  profit  by  this  young  and  charming 
girl's  visit  to  this  house.     We  are  poor,  Priscilla." 

**  I  never  said  we  were  notP 

"  And  why  should  she  slip  through  our  fingers  ?  " 

Miss  Priscilla  coughed. 

"  You  must  back  me  up,  Priscilla." 

He  looked  searchingly  at  her,  but  she  never  raised  her  eyes.  It 
was  as  though  he  were  bent  on  reassuring  and  fortifying  himself. 

She  turned  her  work  again,  and  glanced  at  him  sharply. 

"  You  know  best,"  she  muttered ;  but  he  heard  her,  and 
changed  colour. 

**You  are  a  wet-blanket,"  he  answered  boldly.  "There  is  not 
much  to  be  got  out  of  you." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

But  Rufus  had  grown  impatient. 

"  Don't  oppose  me,  that's  all.  You  play  the  domeistic  tyrant,  I 
know ;  but  in  this  matter  I  want  my  head.  It  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  Priscilla." 

But  she  never  spoke. 

**  If  I  can  get  hold  of  her  wealth,  I  will  be  able  to  free  the 
land  and  set  the  house  on  its  feet  once  more.  There  is  no  limit 
as  to  what  may  be  done — all  for  the  glory  of  Redmarshall." 

'*  H'm.  Why  did  you  not  think  of  this  before  ?  You  behaved 
like  a  fool — yourself — some  years  ago." 
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"  Yes."  ^  The  tone  was  low  and  full  of  something  curiously 
like  shame.  But  the  next  moment  Rufus  rose  above  this  weak- 
ness, whatever  it  was. 

"Thrice  happy  is  he  who  only  makes  himself  a  fool  once  in  a 
lifetime,  my  dear  Priscilla." 

Miss  Gordon's  work  needed  a  good  deal  of  turning  and 
twisting  before  she  spoke;  when  she  did,  her  manner  was 
acidulated  in  the  extreme. 

"  What  if  it  be  an  abiding  foolishness  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  a  pity,  certainly.  But  mine  was  not  tkat 
It  is  over,  thank  goodness." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  There  was  disbelief  in  the  two  words,  but  this  did 
not  vex  Rufus.     He  merely  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  You  are  a  faithless  woman  ;  if  you  had  not  been,  you  would 
probably  have  changed  your  name  before  now.  However, 
believe  or  disbelieve,  as  you  like,  my  path  is  clear." 

Then  Miss  Gordon's  work  dropped  to  her  knee  and  she  held 
out  her  hand. 

**  Go  on,  and  prosper,"  she  exclaimed  hurriedly.  "  Heaven 
knows  we  want  her  money  badly — for  the  good  of  the  house.  As 
for  Allan " 

"  Tut !  Allan  is  useless  ;  even  this  pretence  of  learning  is  value- 
less." 

**  He  wants  common-sense,  the  chiefest  of  all  wisdom  ;  he  is 
unpractical,"  said  Miss  Gordon  calmly.  "  And  nothing  will  ever 
change  him." 

Rufus  got  up  suddenly  and  flung  his  arms  up  over  his  head ;  it 
was  a  gesture  that  annoyed  Miss  Gordon,  and  she  said  so. 

"  You  are  most  rough,  Rufus.  This  girl — ^this  Doris — ^will  like 
some  one  a  little  gentler.  Remember,  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  fine-lady  sort  of  way." 

"Ha!  ha!  She  can  keep  that  style — it  is  pretty — until  we 
are  married  After  that  it'll  be  my  way,  not  Aers."  And  he 
looked  black  enough  to  dismay  even  Miss  Gordon. 

"  Don't  look  like  that,"  she  cried  sharply.  "  You  are  too  much 
like  the  Black  Gordons  at  this  moment,  and  no  girl  in  her  senses 
will  marry  you  if  she  sees  such  frowns  on  your  face." 

**  I  can  act"  said  Mr.  Rufus  Gordon,  as  he  swung  himself  out 
of  the  room  ;  **  and  I  mean  to  acL** 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  house,"  his  sister  repeated 
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slowly  to  herself,  as  if  bolstering  up  her  mind  on  some  vital  point; 
but  just  then  a  maid  came  in  and  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
changed. 

In  the  meantime  Rufus  went  into  the  hall,  got  his  gun  and  a 
cap,  and  let  himself  out  into  the  air. 

*'If  I  hate  one  thing  worse  than  another  it  is  a  talk  with 
Priscilla,"  he  muttered  savagely.  "  If  she  and  Allan  were  only 
out  of  the  way.  Priscilla  is  terrible ;  she  is  the  concentrated 
essence  of  all  the  Black  Gordons." 

The  wild-fowl  were  scarce  that  day ;  but  they  had  been  a  mere 
pretext ;  he  wanted  to  walk  off  some  of  his  excitement,  to  tone 
himself  down,  as  it  were,  for  the  society  of  Miss  Doris  Fitz-Gerald; 
and,  as  of  old,  a  good  brisk  ramble  over  moor  and  fell  was  the 
best  thing  for  him  then. 

It  was  a  morning  or  two  after  Doris'  arrival,  and  Rufus  had 
been  watching  the  girl  pretty  carefully.  She  suited  his  moods 
and  fancies.  She  was  dainty  ;  she  had  a  lovely  face  and  a  well- 
bred  air.  He  liked  all  this,  and  did  not  dislike  her  studious 
propensities. 

"  They  will  keep  her  quiet,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  They  will  give  her  something  to  do  besides  prowling 
about  after  me.  I  am  not  too  fond  of  an  affectionate  wife.  I 
know  something  about  that  already.  Tut  1  Now  why  did  such 
a  thing  come  into  my  head  to-day  ?  I  have  done  with  it,  as  I  told 
Priscilla — done  with  it  for  good.     And,  after  all,  I  am  not  old  yet." 

He  drew  himself  up,  flung  a  hasty  look  round  the  wide- 
spreading  moorland,  and  resumed  his  tramp.  Five  minutes  later 
he  came  in  sight  of  Doris,  who  had  taken  Allan's  dogs  for  a  run, 
and  she  in  her  turn  had  seen  him. 

His  rough  shooting-coat  became  him  well,  and  when  he  chose 
he  could  be  very  agreeable.  Away  from  Miss  Priscilla's  severity 
he  was  quite  a  new  man.  He  hailed  Doris  gaily,  rallied  her  upon 
her  taste  for  a  quiet  stroll,  and  began  telling  her  stories  about  the 
hills  around  and  the  days  of  old. 

**  Every  hill-top  has  its  memories.  Over  there,  on  Simonside, 
the  Romans  had  their  summer  camp.  On  Horsley  they  had 
their  winter  fortress,  well  fortified  and  strong,  as  you  may  see 
to-day.  Out  here  on  the  moor  we  can  trace  the  ancient  Watling 
Street — the  Roman  road — ^and  below  there  are  traces  of  a  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river." 
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The  man  knew  his  subject,  and  it  was  a  favourite  one  with  the 
girl.  Her  eyes  kindled,  her  mind  was  keenly  attent,  her  face 
flushed.  The  past  and  the  present  seemed  strangely  connected, 
for  all  around  her  was  classic  ground.  Here  a  famous  battle  had 
been  fought,  and  yonder  simple  obelisk  marked  the  site.  Over  to 
the  right  was  a  battle-field,  memorable  in  verse  and  song.  Away 
to  the  west  more  slaughter  and  more  deathless  bravery  haunted 
many  spots.  Rufus  could  discourse  of  these  historic  incidents  in 
a  manner  that  awoke  all  her  enthusiasm.  She  began  to  think 
how  delightful  he  was,  and  how  full  of  information.  And  on  his 
part  he  learned  how  to  please  and  interest  her. 

The  morning  slipped  away  pleasantly  for  the  two,  though  the 
dogs  had  a  dull  time,  and  the  moor-fowl  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
liberty. 

Doris  had  glanced  askance  at  the  gun,  and  Rufus  had  quietly 
removed  it  to  the  shoulder  further  from  her,  so  that  she  almost 
foi^ot  its  existence  there. 

When  the  hour  for  luncheon  arrived  they  were  many  miles 
from  home,  and  it  was  still  a  problem  as  to  whether  they  would 
reach  Redmarshall  in  time  for  the  "  high  tea "  which  prevailed 
there  instead  of  a  more  formal  dinner.  A  small  wayside  inn 
seemed  to  remind  Rufus  of  the  mid-day  meal,  and  he  halted  at 
the  door. 

**  Shall  we  stop  here  for  lunch  ?  "  he  said  hesitatingly.  "  We 
are  so  far  from  Redmarshall,  and  it  is  late.  My  amiable  sister 
will  be  angry." 

"  Can  we  not  be  back  in  time  ?  *  She  had  taken  alarm  at 
once. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  held  it  so  that  she  could  see  the 
dial 

"  My  dear  girl,  no.  We  ought  to  be  at  Redmarshall  now.  Let 
us  go  in  here  and  have  something  to  eat,  then  we  can  retrace  our 
steps ;  otherwise  you  will  faint,  and  then  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

His  plaintive  tone  made  her  smile,  though  her  mind  misgave 
her.  It  looked  so  like  a  deliberate  trick.  But  she  was  both  tired 
and  hungry,  and  the  inn  seemed  comfortable  and  cosy. 

She  glanced  at  it,  owned  she  was  hungry,  and — ^yielded. 

"  One  point  gained,"  thought  Rufus,  as  he  ordered  the  meal. 
**  One  triumph — ^to  start  with — over  Allan." 

The  inn  was  small,  but  Jeannie  Dinwoodie  had  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  lodge  both  shooters  and  fishers  of  various  degrees,  and 
she  was  not  afraid  of  tackling  the  gentry.  She  liked  their  com- 
f>any  fairly  well  on  the  whole.  They  paid — ^as  a  rule,  and 
Jeannie  had  a  weakness  in  favour  of  "filthy  lucre."  So  she 
"  bustled  up  a  bit,"  as  she  said,  and  managed  to  turn  out  a  very 
decent  luncheon  in  a  moderate  amount  of  time,  to  which  Doris 
and  Rufus — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  dogs — did  ample  justice, 
Mistress  Dinwoodie  herself  waiting  upon  them  in  the  parlour. 
And  Jeannie  was  gracious  enough  to  Doris. 

"  A  canny  bit  lass,"  she  remarked  in  private  to  her  niece  and 
assistant.  "  A  canny  bit  lass ;  but  what  set  her  here  wi'  yon 
mon  Rufus  ?    Him  I  canna  abide." 

"Whisht!"  said  the  niece,  a  staid  body  of  thirty-five  or  so. 
"  Whisht,  ye  min*  that  yon  Gordon  is  a  bad  ane  ter  anger." 

"Aye,  I  min'  a  gude  few  things  aboot  A/w,"  responded  Jeannie. 
"  An  what's  comed  o'  puir  Meg,  Td  like  ter  ken  weel.  Meg,  she 
aye  sed  she'd  marriet  him  i'  th'  kirk  doon  the  watter,  but  I  mak' 
nae  doot  she  wur  wrang.  At  ony  rate,  he  tuk  her  awa'  and  nane 
on  us  hes  seen  hur  faace  fra  that  day  till  thees.  I  dinna  like  the 
mon  Rufus.  He's  a  sair  contraast  till  his  brither,  I  can  tell 
ye." 

"  He  is  that^'  the  niece  replied  with  emphasis. 

All  the  while  she  had  been  taking  the  pudding  out  of  the 
oven,  and  preparing  it  for  the  table,  her  tongue  and  her  hands 
vieing  with  one  another  as  to  which  could  move  with  greater 
speed,  but  when  the  dish  was  ready  she  whisked  it  off  rapidly 
and  shut  the  parlour  door  behind  her,  as  if  to  keep  eager  t!)f^s 
from  looking  within. 

"  He  sud  na'  ha'  brocht  th'  young  leddy  heer  by  theer  twa 
sels,"  reasoned  honest  Jeannie.  "  But  theer !  He's  nae  better  nor 
he  sud  be.     I  ken  it  finely." 

It  was  she  who  hurried  Rufus  on  to  the  return  journey  by 
a  fictitious  tale  of  the  rising  wind  and  a  "  sair  dour  cloud  "  she  had 
seen ;  and  if  this  did  not  trouble  the  man  it  alarmed  the  girl,  so 
that  she  begged  him  to  go  back  immediately. 

"  You're  an  old  fool,  Jeannie,"  he  courteously  informed  the 
landlaedy,  who,  equal  to  the  occasion,  politely  rejoined  that  there 
were  "  mair  fules  nor  ane  i'  th'  company,"  a  statement  which  she 
clinched  by  adding,  "Gin  th'  bonnet  fits  till  j'^'r^  heed,  ye.maun 
weer  it." 
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When  the  truants  returned  they  had  a  warm  reception  from 
Miss  Gordon.  "  Luncheon  is  served  at  one  o'clock,"  she  re- 
marked, with  set  lips  and  a  cloudy  brow,  but  Rufus  passed  her  by 
quite  cheerfully. 

"  We  forgot  the  time,  as  was  only  natural,"  he  said  in  an  airy 
manner.    **  Who  can  think  of  such  matters  on  a  day  like  this  ?  " 

The  Professor  gazed  at  them  anxiously.  He  did  not  like  his 
brother's  tone,  little  as  he  understood  it 

CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Professer  was  conscientious,  he  was  honestly  bent  on 
spending  his  ward's  money  over  herself,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  curbing  her  fine  girlish  nature. 

He  agreed  with  his  sister  to  pay  so  much  and  no  more  for  her 
board  at  Redmarshall ;  and  he  stipulated  that  a  horse  and 
its  groom. should  be  added  for  Doris'  benefit.  ^  Furthermore  he 
electrified  her  by  insisting  upon  throwing  open  the  doors  of  the 
gloomy  old  mansion  to  such  younger  folk  whom  she  might  wish 
to  invite.  As  for  the  dust  and  dreariness  that  had  settled  down 
upon  everything,  he  felt  sure  it  was  time  these  were  cleared 
away. 

"  There  is  another  side  to  the  house,"  he  said  firmly,  "  and  it  is 
right  that  Doris  should  see  it." 

This  done  the  Professor  retired  to  his  study  and  shut  the  door. 
Gaiety  was  not  "  in  his  line,"  he  said  ;  he  had  "  work  "  to  do — 
alone.  Redmarshall  owed  a  good  deal  to  hiviy  and  nothing 
at  all  to  the  graceless  Rufus,  who  came,  who  saw,  who  amused 
himself  at  his  own  sweet  will,  filling  his  pockets  with  whatever 
cash  he  could  pick  up,  and  then  departing  when  he  pleased, 
none  daring  to  ask  whither. 

Rufus  could  not  understand  the  long  hours  of  patient  toil,  the 
close  study,  the  unwearying  energy  of  the  other  brother. 

In  his  heart  he  despised  Allan.  Mr.  Rufus  Gordon  was  a  man 
who  adored  success.  When  Allan  earned  money  Rufus  became 
more  amiable,  but  during  the  long  plodding  beforehand  he  was 
openly  uncivil. 

And,  after  all,  Allan's  work  had  never  been  a  brilliant  success 
— as  the  world  regards  it.  He  wrote — but  the  world  felt  it  could 
live  without  his  writing.  A  few  read  his  books,  and  these 
prophesied  a  future  for  both  author  and  books,  but  Rufus  was 
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not  amongst  the  few ;  and  this  was  merely  one  more  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  old,  old  story  that  a  prophet  has  not  much  honour 
amongst  his  own  people. 

Happily — or  2^;2-happily — Allan  had  grown  accustomed  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  even  to  regard  himself,  from  some  points  of 
view,  as  a  failure.  This  did  not  hurt  him  now.  The  man  had 
learnt  many  things.     He  had  learnt  to  be  heroic. 

So  he  shut  himself  up  day  by  day  and  let  the  songs  and  the 
joys  go  by  him.  He  heard  the  beat  of  horse  hoofs,  and  knew 
Doris  was  riding  out  with  Rufus.  He  listened  to  snatches  of 
music,  and  recognized  Rufus'  voice,  as  he  sang  with  Doris.  In 
the  evenings  he  sat  like  one  in  a  dream  while  the  hum  of  con- 
versation went  on  around  him ;  and  again  the  voices  that  led 
were  those  of  Rufus  and  Doris. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  at  Priscilla's  silence.  Priscilla  had 
been  so  enei^etic— once  upon  a  time.  But  the  truth  was  that 
ever  since  the  inn  escapade  Priscilla  had  been  waiting.  She  had 
recognized  the  hand  of  a  master  in  mischief,  and  now  she  awaited 
results.  She,  too,  regarded  Allan  as  a  failure,  and  there  were 
times  when,  in  her  sourness,  she  thought  he  would  never  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  house.  Miss  Priscilla  loved  nothing  but  the 
family  name ;  she  wanted  to  maintain  it  in  splendour. 

For  that  "righteousness"  that  exalts  nations,  families  and 
individuals  Miss  Priscilla  cared  nothing ;  but  the  house  was  dear 
to  her  very  soul ;  for  it  she  would  even — she  might  even  have 
been  willing  to  sell  her  soul. 

And  Rufus  shared  that  feeling — or  said  he  did — which 
amounted  to  the  same  in  her  ^y^^, 

Allan's  intentions  were  excellent,  but  his  powers — Miss 
Priscilla's  lip  curled.  After  all,  it  took  years  to  win  a  name  and 
fortune  in  Allan's  way. 

Doris  had  wealth.  Rufus  seemed  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion. 
Rufus  meant — what  did  he  mean  to  do  ?  If  Jeannie  Dinwoodie 
talked,  Rufus  had  put  the  girl  already  within  his  own  power. 
He  was  so  deep,  so  clever,  he  would  marry  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

As  for  Meg — 

Miss  Priscilla  gave  her  head  a  shake.  The  Meg  incident  was 
horrid,  she  always  knew  that ;  but  she  believed  that  Rufus  had 
buried  Meg  decently  somewhere  "  down  south." 

"That  episode  is  over,"  she  said  daily  in  her  heart.     ** Rufus 
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can  begin  life  again  with  Doris*  money."    She  never  said  "  with 
Doris."     It  was  always  with  "  Doris'  money." 

Miss  Priscilla  was  very  like  Rufus.  Allan  had  spoken  severely 
on  the  inn  adventure. 

"She  is  my  ward  and  you  shall  not  compromise  her  good 
name,"  he  told  his  brother  sternly;  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
speak  to  Doris  on  the  impropriety  of  going  with  a  stranger  to  a 
lonely  inn.  But  he  could  not  tell  the  girl  that  his  chief  objection 
was  to  the  man  who  was  with  her,  that  man  being  his  own 
brother. 

Rufus  would  have  abused  him  had  the  case  been  reversed  ; 
but  Allan  stopped  short,  remembering,  in  spite  of  everything, 
that  '*  blood  is  thicker  than  water." 

So  he  cautioned  Doris  very  gently,  as  her  own  father  might 
have  done,  and  then  shut  himself  into  his  study  and  worked 
like  a  giant  until  both  anger  and  pain  had  passed  out  of  his 
heart. 

And  for  his  sake  Jeannie  Dinwoodie  and  her  niece  held  their 
tongues,  greatly  to  Rufus' disappointment.  Jeannie  had  been  an 
old  servant  of  the  Gordons ;  she  knew  them  all,  but  respected  and 
loved  Allan  alone.     She  knew  what  she  "  was  about." 

Doris  now  spent  less  time  in  the  dim  old  study  with  Allan's 
books.  She  was  always  flying  about  somewhere,  riding,  driving,, 
fishing  ;  Miss  Priscilla  being  compelled  by  the  Professor  to  join 
in  most  of  the  excursions.  She  resented  the  reasons  for  which 
she  had  been  doomed  to  play  a  third  part  in  them,  however,  and 
effaced  herself  whenever  she  could.  And  so  things  went  on 
throughout  that  long  winter. 

Redmarshall  opened  its  gates  for  mild  and  spasmodic  festivities,, 
such  as  became  the  status  of  a  young  lady  who  was  still  a  minor, 
and  the  neighbourhood  began  to  affect  an  interest  in  Doris.  This 
was  not  what  Rufus  or  Miss  Priscilla  desired,  and  the  one  became 
so  tyrannical  towards  the  other  that  in  a  fit  of  temper  Miss 
Priscilla  started  a  rumour  that  her  younger  brother  was  engaged 
to  the  heiress,  but  that  they  were  waiting  until  the  latter  came 
of  age  before  divulging  the  secret. 

This  was  a  fatal  move  on  her  part,  as  she  discovered  later. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Redmarshall  was  fast  becoming  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  certain  amount  of 
coolness  arose  between  the  guardian  and  his  ward,  and  this,  it 
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must  be  owned,  was  because  of  a  curious  self-repression  that  was 
often  evident  in  Allan's  voice  and  conduct. 

Poor  Allan !  This  was  a  new  era  in  his  life,  and  he  was  wholly 
untutored  how  to  deal  with  it.  Doris  saw  the  coldness,  and  felt 
it,  without  understanding  its  why  and  its  wherefore. 

From  -being  intensely  kind  and  sympathetic,  almost  fatherly, 
in  fact,  Allan  had  grown  distant  and  quiet,  and  Doris  feared  that 
she  had,  unwittingly,  offended  him.  The  truth  was  that  the  man 
had  suddenly  and  sharply  awakened  within  him. 

He  was  no  longer  a  professor,  remote  from  the  softer  contin- 
gencies of  life,  he  was  a  living — personal— Ego  ;  full  of  impulse,  of 
warmth,  of  passion.  He  was  alive,  and  the  mad  blood  coursed 
hotly  through  his  veins,  for  he  had  learnt  to  love. 

There  was  no  pleasure  in  the  knowledge.  He  sat  down  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  This  guardianship  had  encom- 
passed him  with  difficulties,  and  there  seemed  no  way  out  of 
them  at  present. 

There  was  almost  treason  in  the  notion  that  he  loved — Doris  ; 
for  had  he  not  promised  her  father  that  he  would  do  his  best  for 
her  ?  And  this — ^this  was  not  the  "  best"  He  was  poor.  He 
was  continually  struggling  to  keep  up  the  family  name,  the  big 
old  house,  the  encumbered  estate ;  a  Herculean  labour,  too  hard, 
as  he  said  himself,  for  one  man  to  accomplish. 

And  he  was  not,  like  Rufus,  able  to  find  another  and  a  shorter 
way  out  of  chaos. 

He  worked  harder,  lived  more  by  himself,  became  more  of  a 
recluse — to  no  purpose. 

"  Ye  suffer  from  yourselves.     None  else  compels, 
None  other  holds  you  that  ye  live  and  die, 
And  whirl  upon  the  wheel,  and  hug  and  kiss 
Its  spokes  of  agony." 

Endurance  was  possible  to  Allan  Gordon.  Had  he  been  equal 
to  Doris  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  had  he  been  younger 

These  thoughts  were  put  away  gently  but  firmly.  He  was 
poor — and  he  never  would  grow  younger.  Doris — rich,  young, 
attractive — would  meet  other  lovers — brilliant  men,  of  whom  the 
world  seemed  full.  He  must  school  his  soul  into  submissive 
passiveness. 

What  business  had  a  poor  man  with  this  passionate  heart- 
beat, this  throb  and  thrill  of  warm  emotion  ? 
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For  the  poor — as  he  was  poor — there  may  be  grinding, 
struggling,  the  constant  effort  to  keep  the  head  out  of  water,  the 
superhuman  aim  to  avoid  sinking  under.  They  have  their  level. 
God  help  them ! 

The  young,  the  lovely,  the  rich,  have  theirs.  It  is  a  glorious 
one. 

Allan's  eyes  looked  up,  as  Lazarus  did,  when  from  the  shelter 
of  Dives*  gates,  he  saw  the  dazzling  splendour  of  another  exist- 
ence, in  which  he  had  no  share. 

Neither  Priscilla  nor  Rufus  knew  aught  of  all  this. 

This  man  lived  cdone — fought  alone,  as  St.  Paul  did  when 
he  ''  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesys ;  "  and  in  that  lonely, 
austere  life  he  learnt  yet  another  lesson,  a  sublime  one  for  the 
forlorn  and  the  hard-pressed  Allan  ;  but  one  in  which  Faith  and 
Patience  shone  pre-eminent. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  Life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Singularly  enough,  it  was  through  the  old  house  that  Doris 
began  to  break  down  that  inner  wall  of  reserve  behind  which 
Allan  was  trying  to  entrench  himself. 

To  her  this  ancient  house  was  eminently  fascinating  from  its 
own  historic  associations,  and  from  its  position  on  the  borderland 
of  two  countries ;  and  she  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover 
that  there  was  one  bond  of  union  between  the  person  she  most 
respected  and  herself. 

To  very  few  people  indeed  had  Allan — or  any  one  else — con- 
descended to  exhibit  Redmarshall's  inner  recesses.  Miss  Pris- 
cilla had  a  way  of  ignoring  hints  that  baffled  all  would-be  in- 
truders ;  and  even  the  careless  Rufus  flushed  at  suggestions  to 
this  effect,  laughing  them  off  of  course,  but  with  an  air  that 
involved  a  good  deal  of  mystery. 

Doris  took  her  request  to  Allan,  and  he — although  he  hesitated 
— not  only  gave  consent,  but  made  the  pilgrimage  from  room  to 
room  by  her  side.  He  did  this  to  prevent  any  interference  from 
Priscilla. 

"  I  love  this  house,"  Doris  told  Allan  frankly,  as  she  waited 
while  he  fumbled  with  the  keys  of  the  West  Wing. 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  sad  smile  that  went  to  her  heart,  for 
she  had  been  gradually  learning  something  of  the  struggle  for 
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existence  that  had  gone  on  within  those  walls,  and  her  eyes  were 
clear  on  some  points. 

She  had  known  others  who  were  failures  and  she  had  pitied 
them,  for,  unlike  Rufus,  she  had  what  Miss  Priscilla  would  have 
called  a  "  weakness  "  for  such  men,  combined  with  a  ready  in- 
tuition that  looked  beneath  the  surface,  and  ached  in  silent  sym- 
pathy. And  all  of  a  sudden,  on  that  delicious  spring  morning, 
when  the  chaffinches  had  awakened  to  the  loveliness  of  a  renewed 
heaven  and  earth  ;  when  the  larches  put  on  tufts  of  vivid  green 
and  the  very  ivy  showed  a  tinge  of  softer  hue,  there  came  to 
Doris  the  knowledge  that  she  was  filled  with  sorrow  for  the 
strange  and  silent  man,  who  lived,  and  dreamt,  and  wrote  all  day 
long  in  that  quiet,  remote  room  of  his,  into  whose  mysteries  few, 
save  herself,  had  the  right  to  penetrate. 

"  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  *  Ghost's  Wing,' "  said  he,  by  way 
of  changing  the  current  of  thought.  "  You  are  not  super- 
stitious ?  " 

''  Oh,  no.  I  lived  for  years  in  a  haunted  house,  and  in  the 
spectral  presence-chamber ;  seeing  nothing  worse  than  myself, 
and  hearing  only — rats." 

Allan  laughed  a  little. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  drawing-room  here  was  the 
ancient  shelter  into  which  the  cattle  were  driven  in  the  old  moss- 
trooper days.  We  have  left  the  vaulted  ceiling  as  it  was  ;  we 
were  too  poor  to  alter  it,  and  it  looks  unique." 

It  was  a  great  room,  full  of  beauty,  but  always  shut  up — even 
now ;  for  the  putting-straight  process  had  not  touched  it  yet,  and 
the  Gordons  were,  as  Allan  said,  **too  poor"  to  meddle  with 
it  now. 

*•  You  have  history  at  your  back,"  the  girl  said  with  ready  sym- 
pathy "  Everything  about  this  house  carries  one's  mind  so  far. 
I  like  the  thick  walls ;  the  dim  tower  where  I  live ;  and  the  men 
in  stone  armour  on  the  roof." 

"  Sorry  deceptions  though  they  be ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Ah,  well. 
They  served  their  purpose,  and  kept  up  the  fiction  of  a  fine 
standing  army,  when  men  we  had  none.  Fiction  is  useful  in  its 
place." 

She  nodded  gravely. 

'*  These  things  stir  my  pulses  ;  they  make  me  sad  because  my 
people  were  an  idle  race,  who  probably  did  nothing  more  than 
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lilt,  and  rhyme,  and  play  at  mumming — if,  indeed,  I  had  any 
people  worth  mentioning." 

"  Society  to-day  does  not  ask  so  much  what  they  were^  but 
what  they  left'^  Allan  remarked  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  very 
unlike  himself.  **  And  what  the  folks  here  call  a  *  good  sitting- 
down'  is  worth  any  amount  of  this  sort  of  thing  to  some 
minds." 

He  waved  his  hand  rotmd  the  place  as  he  spoke,  but  Doris 
shook  her  head. 

"This  *sort  of  thing 'is  not  to  be  so  easily  bought  in  this' 
country,"  she  said.  "Abroad,  on  the  Rhine,  in  quiet  old 
German  towns,  you  may  see  the  alien  in  possession  of  some- 
body else's  ancestral  halls;  but  here,  men  sell  every  rag,  and 
stick  to  the  ancient  stones  through  storm  and  stress  of  weather." 

Then  she  stopped  abruptly,  for  both  she  and  he  had  been 
talking  of  one  another  without  knowing  it. 

Allan  recovered  himself  first. 

"  Come,"  said  he  quickly,  "  let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
'  holes- in-the- walls'  —  those  little  curious  chambers  where 
refugees  found  security  in  hiding.  The  Gordons  were  noted  for 
one  thing,  and  that  was  charity  to  the  distressed  and  over- 
pressed  wanderers  from  justice ;  for  those  were  days  when 
justice  was  apt  to  be  perverted,  and  when  even  good  men's  lives 
were  not  safe.  Many  relics  have  been  found,  showing  that  these 
hidden  places  were  really  used  for  such  visitants,  and  they  have 
revealed  somewhat  of  the  tragic  history  of  some  of  the  latest 
concealed  therein." 

Allan  was  a  capital  guide,  for  he  knew  the  story  of  those 
troublous  times  so  well,  and  Doris'  interest  aroused  his  own 
enthusiasm,  kindling  the  natural  fire  of  his  temperament. 

They  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  rambling  about ;  Doris  in 
the  hope  of  making  discoveries  on  her  own  account,  and  she 
was  rewarded  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  for  in  the  last 
chamber  that  they  visited  she  found  a  woman's  long  cloak  lying 
on  the  back  of  a  very  dusty  chair. 

"  Look  ! "  she  cried  to  the  astonished  Allan.  "  A  woman's 
cloak,  warm,  and  soft,  and  comfortable.  It  was  made  for  some 
one  much  taller  than  I  am.  See ! "  And  she  measured  it 
against  her  own  form. 

"  Take  care  of  the  dust,'*  said  Allan  sharply. 
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"  There  is  none.  It  is  as  clean  and  fresh  as  my  own  garments, 
and  not  so  very  old-fashioned  either." 

**  No ;  there  are  often  revivals  of  style,  are  there  not  ?  Priscilla 
tells  me  the  tendency  is  backwards  now-a-days." 

He  was  more  disturbed  than  he  cared  to  admit ;  but  she 
laughed. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  more  to  invent,"  she  replied  gaily, 
as  she  put  the  cloak  down  in  its  own  place.  A  current  of  air 
swept  up  in  Allan's  face  from  a  half-open  door  on  the  left,  and 
he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance. 

"  I  thought  this  door  was  kept  closed,"  he  said  to  himself  "  I 
must  shut  it  now." 

The  noise  of  the  bolt  being  pushed  in  startled  Doris,  and  she 
turned  from  her  inventory  of  the  furniture. 

"  A'  door  ! "  she  cried.     **  Ah,  where  does  it  lead  ?  " 

"  Partly  to  the  dungeons  and  partly  to  the  open  air.  There  is 
a  staircase  which  branches  off  just  below  here.  It  is  too  dark 
for  you  to  try,  for  the  ivy  has  overgrown  the  narrow  windows  ; 
and  the  dungeons,  which  have.  I  know,  excited  your  curiosity, 
are  kept  always  locked.  I  have  the  key  here."  And  he  tapped 
the  bunch  in  his  hand. 

'*  I  love  old  staircases,"  said  Doris,  to  whom  a  crooked  idea 
had  come  because  of  the  cloak. 

*'  Yes,  but  the  open  air  would  be  prosaic." 

"  The  dungeons." 

"  Bad  relics  of  a  bad  age." 

"  And  they  are  locked." 

''Always." 

"So  was  this  room,  yet  we  found  the  door  open,  and  we 
discovered  this  cloak." 

*'Well?" 

"  It  is  not  *  well.*  See,  there  is  the  name  of  a  very  up-to-date 
firm  on  the  collar.  A  refugee  of  the  middle  ages  could  not  deal 
therer 

He  stared  at  the  label  in  wonder  and  then  at  her.  There 
was  nothing  on  his  part  to  conceal. 

"  That  door  was  open,"  she  said  quietly. 

**  Yes,  and  the  idea  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  We  are  entertain- 
ing strangers  unawares." 

'*  And,  possibly,  not  *  angels,' "  the  girl  added  under  her  breath. 
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"  It  must  end,"  said  he  to  himself  as  softly.  **  This  is  the 
hand  of  Rufus." 

A  gloom  had  suddenly  come  over  them  as  if,  through  that  open 
door,  a  chill  blast  had  dashed  in,  freezing  speech  and  thought. 

"  Shall  we  take  the  cloak  ?  "  asked  Doris. 

**  No,  leave  it,"  he  cried  hastily.  "  Whatever  its  connections 
may  be,  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  you  and  it  together.  Come 
away.  I  will  show  you  something  more  interesting  in  my  study." 
He  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  with  him ;  nor  did  he  release 
his  clasp  until  he  had  her  safe  and  sound  outside  the  mysterious 
apartment,  with  the  heavy  oak  panel  between  them  and  all  it 
contained.  And  neither  of  them  knew  that  on  those  stone  stairs 
a  woman  had  crouched  waiting  for  their  disappearance;  nor 
had  they  the  faintest  notion  how  she  beat  the  air  with  her 
clenched  hands  when  she  found  her  retreat  cut  off  and  she  her- 
self left  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  only  shelter  she  could  call  home. 

She  was  the  owner  of  the  cloak,  no  ghostly  visitant,  no  dis- 
embodied Royalist,  but  a  very  living  woman,  tall  of  stature, 
massive  in  build,  handsome — with  a  kind  of  ruddy,  gipsy  beauty 
— but  who  needed  a  constitution  of  iron  for  the  cool  residence 
where  she  had  taken  up  her  abode. 

"  That  was  the  professor's  voice,"  she  said  as  she  stood  there. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  saw  me." 

Then  she  laughed. 

"Saw  me.  He  is  as  blind  as  a  bat  for  everything  save  his 
books.  He  has  evicted  me  at  any  rate,  exorcised  the  ghost,  as 
Rufus  says.  And  what  am  I  going  to  do  now  ?  I  must  live,  I 
suppose,  and  I  am  a  human  being  after  all." 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  pleasure  in  the  thought ;  nor 
did  she  go  down  the  steps  with  much  human  elasticity  of  spirit. 

'*  I  must  find  Rufus,"  said  the  owner  of  the  cloak  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  voice.  **  Bah !  I've  lost  my  lodging.  But  it's  fun 
to  think  how  I  have  tricked  the  last  of  the  Gordons.  I  have 
even  set  prim  Prissy*s  wig  on  end,  and  sent  old  John  into  fits. 
How  Rufus  will  laugh,  to  be  sure." 

But  she  had  yet  to  reckon  with  Rufus,  and  she  did  not  know 
that  he  intended  to  sow  his  wild  oats  and  begin  life  ae  novo^  with 
a  wealthy  bride  in  view.  These  things  were  hidden  from  her 
eyes. 

(  To  be  continued^ 
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SIR  PETER'S  WEDDING. 

"  It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence.' — Comus, 

ROMAKCE  is  old-fashioned. 

There  was  an  element  of  romance  in  Paul  Dursley's  com- 
position ;  both  he  and  Dorothy  were  in  different  ways  old- 
fashioned.  Sir  Peter  was  far  more  modern,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, than  either  of  them.  While  this  trait  showed  itself 
outwardly  in  Dorothy,  and  took  the  prosaic  form  of  making  her 
favourite  occupations  those  of  a  past  generation,  such  as  preserv- 
ing fruits,  distilling  essences,  and  generally  devoting  herself  to 
domestic  duties,  in  Paul  it  was  intellectual,  and  evinced  itself, 
by  giving  a  poetic  and  romantic  colour  to  his  mind. 

More  particularly  was  this  noticeable  in  his  manner  of  loving ; 
indeed,  until  he  knew  Chloe,  the  romantic  element  in  his  com- 
position had  not  manifested  itself;  but  love  crystallizes  character 
and  gives  definite  form  and  shape  to  those  elements  which,  had 
previously  been  vague  and  unformed.  Love  focuses  sentiment, 
and  concentrates  its  power  on  one  definite  object 

It  awoke  the  grace,  for  it  is  a  grace,  of  chivalry,  which  lay 
latent  in  Dursle/s  nature ;  it  made  him  long  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  his  love's  sake  ;  it  made  him  wish  to  win  fame  and  honour, 
that  he  might  cast  them  at  his  divinity's  feet,  even  if  she  spumed 
them.  It  made  him  regret  the  past  days,  when  knights  tilted  in 
the  lists,  to  win  prizes  for  their  lady-loves ;  but  every  age  has  its 
own  kind  of  tournament,  its  special  prizes  and  honours. 
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Ours  is  an  intellectual  age ;  our  field  is  the  field  of  science  and 
literature,  we  tilt  with  other  instruments  than  lances ;  ours  is  a 
mental  rather  than  a  physical  struggle  for  fame  and  glory ;  our 
tournaments  last  for  life,  instead  of  for  a  day.  And  Paul  meant 
to  devote  his  life  to  winning  fame  for  Chloe's  sake. 

His  was  the  love  that  idealizes ;  he  was  one  who  scorned  the 
idea  that  Beatrice  was  a  mere  abstraction  ;  he  believed  her  to 
have  been  a  real,  living,  breathing,  loving  woman,  more  an  angel 
than  a  woman,  idealized  by  the  immortal  poet,  and  rendered 
immortal  by  his  touch.  Dursley  was  the  type  of  man  who 
cannot  help  idealizing  the  object  of  his  affections  ;  and  the  very 
fact  that  Chloe  would  not  marry  him  intensified  this  feeling. 
Had  Beatrice  become  Signora  Alfieri,  she  would  hardly  have 
figured  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia ; "  men  never  idealize  their 
wives,  at  any  rate,  not  in  their  lifetime.  Men  reverence  their 
own  mothers,  they  reverence  their  wives,  the  mothers  of  their 
children ;  they  only  worship  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  married 
woman  on  her  marriage  gains  the  whole  world — sometimes ;  but 
she  loses  that  which  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels  is  her  best 
claim  to  adoration.  The  nun's  girdle  deserves  a  deeper  homage 
than  the  wedding  ring. 

To  most  men  who  knew  her,  Chloe  Dane  was  a  charming  little 
creature,  a  witch,  a  sprite,  a  fairy  ;  to  Paul  Dursley  she  was  a  god- 
dess, subject  to  fits  of  wrath,  but  so  was  Juno,  and  to  him  Chloe 
was  divine,  even  in  her  tempers.  She  was  his  ideal  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  and  true,  and  pure.  He  never  in  his  most  despondent 
moments  doubted  her  love  for  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  he 
knew,  the  depth  of  her  love  for  her  father  that  forbade  her  to 
marry  him  ;  her  filial  love  was  sincere  and  steadfast,  he  never 
doubted  that  her  love  for  him  was  the  same. 

As  he  sat  smoking  in  Sir  Peter's  dining-room  on  the  evening 
of  that  untoward  meeting  in  his  new  house,  he  cursed  the  folly 
that  had  prompted  him  to  flirt  with  Mrs.  Halkett,  and  bitterly 
repented  that  he  had  even  appeared  to  be  disloyal  to  Chloe.  He 
had  no  wish  in  his  serious  moments  to  rouse  her  jealousy,  if 
so  divine  a  creature  could  be  guilty  of  jealousy ;  and  as  it  is  a 
divine  attribute,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  a  little  mortal  girl 
should  not  be  liable  to  it 

"  Confound  Mrs.  Halkett,  I  wish  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  her. 
Just  like  my  luck  meeting  Chloe  this  afternoon ;  she  was  angry, 
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I  saw  it  in  her  eyes.  What  glorious  eyes  she  has.  Was  there  ever 
such  an  unlucky  devil  as  I  am  ?  I  wonder  if  Peter  will  see  her  this 
evening ;  there  he  is."  thought  Paul  as  he  heard  Sir  Peter  come  in. 

"Well,  old  boy,  I  have  two  pieces  of  news  for  you,  good  and 
bad ;  which  will  you  have  first  ?  " 

"  The  bad." 

"  Chloe  is  going  to  Florence  on  Friday  to  study  music  for  two 
years." 

Paul  got  up  from  his  seat,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  blew 
a  cloud  of  smoke  up  to  the  ceiling,  gnawed  his  golden  moustache 
and  finally  answered : 

"  And  the  good  news  ?  " 

**  She  refused  Cecil  Malcolmson  this  evening,  and  told  him  she 
should  never  marry." 

'^  Umph !  I  have  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  it  seems  ;  I 
am  glad  she  won't  marry  any  one  else,  but  I  am  emphatically 
grieved  that  she  won't  marry  me." 

"  She  will,  some  day,  old  boy.  Don't  despair.  -  She  thinks  music 
will  satisfy  her ;  she  will  find  out  in  less  than  two  years  that  it 
won't,  and  then  she'll  give  it  up  and  come  back  to  England ; 
she'll  live  with  Bertha  and  me,  and  one  fine  day  she'll  tell  us  she 
has  changed  her  mind  and  is  going  to  leave  us  and  marry  you." 

"  Why  is  she  going  off  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  " 

."  Partly  for  Malcolmson's  sake;  he  is  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
by  the  way,  very  few  girls  would  have  refused  him  ;  he  will  make 
a  first-rate  officer  too.  She  is  also  going  to  enable  you  to  be 
present  at  my  wedding  and,  I  believe,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
meeting  you  again." 

'*  Umph !  I  don't  feel  much  like  going  to  a  wedding  just  now  ; 
if  you'll  excuse  me  I'll  go  to  bed  and  to  the  funeral  of  my  earthly 
happiness*    Good  night,  old  boy." 

And  Sir  Peter  did  not  attempt  to  detain  his  brother. 

Paul  passed,  a  miserable  night,  but  he  told  his  brother  the 

next  day  he  would  go  down  to  Bilney  and  be  his  best  man,  and 

come  back  and  break  the  news  of  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Halkett. 

After  breakfast  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  and  ordered  bouquets 

for  Constance  and  Augusta,  and  a  magnificent  one  for  Chloe, 

hers  to  be  sent  early  the  next  morning  as  a  parting  present ;  if 

^she  took  it  with  her  he  should  augur  that  he  was  forgiven  for  his 

escapade  with  Mrs.  Halkett 

22  • 
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Chloe  took  the  flowers ;  Dursley  learnt  this  from  Constancy 
who  travelled  down  to  the  wedding  with  him  and  Sir  Peten 
Partly  on  this  account  and  partly  for  his  brother's  sake,  Paul 
appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good  spirits.  Bertha,  who  was  a  very 
modest,  retiring  bride,  was  the  most  serious  of  the  party ;  she  felt 
Chloe's  departure  keenly,  and  sympathized  deeply  with  her 
pretty  little  sister. 

"  It  seems  so  strange  and  so  sad  that  Chloe,  who  is  so  young 
and  pretty  and  charming,  should  not  be  able  to  marry  Paul, 
while  I,  who  am  not  at  all  attractive,  should  be  so  happy,''  said 
Bertha. 

<'  It  is  all  for  the  best,  you  may  be  sure,  Bertha  dear.  Perhaps 
your  happiness  is  to  come  before  your  troubles,  and  Chloe's 
troubles  before  her  happiness,"  said  Constance,  by  way  of  making 
a  happy  remark  to  a  bride. 

'*  Really,  Constance,  you  need  not  anticipate  troubles  for 
Bertha  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,"  said  Augusta. 

*'  I  was  not  doing  so,  I  was  anticipating  happiness  for  Chloe ; 
but  of  course  Bertha  does  not  expect  marriage  to  be  all  sunshine  ; 
troubles  are  to  us  what  rain  is  to  plants,  they  refresh  our  souls 
and  make  us  grow  in  grace.  Perfect  happiness  scorches  and 
dries  up  our  better  nature,  as  too  much  sunshine  makes  flowers 
fade ;  troubles  and  trials  are  all  in  the  day's  work." 

**  Well,  don't  keep  talking  of  troubles  to  Bertha,  she  is  feeKng 
low-spirited  as  it  is,"  said  Augusta,  who  was  laudably  trying  to 
conceal  the  jealousy  she  felt  of  Bertha's  happiness. 

The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one;  Augusta  had  had  the 
good  sense  to  decline  to  act  as  bridesmaid,  so,  as  Chloe  was  gone 
abroad,  Constance,  Nona  and  another  little  girl  were  the  only 
bridesmaids.  Dorothy  Dursley  and  Dr.  Crofton  were  among 
the  few  guests.  Crofton  was  invited  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
bridegroom's,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction  was  appointed  to  take 
Miss  Dursley  in  to  breakfast  after  the  ceremony. 

In  the  pause  which  intervened  between  the  service  and  the 
feast,  Paul  took  his  sister  aside,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  come 
up  to  London  and  keep  house  for  him. 

**  Oh,  Paul !  I  can't,  dear,"  said  Dorothy,  blushing^ 

«  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  Because,  because — well,  you  know,  I  can't  leave  home ;  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  on  without  me,"  stammered  Dorothy^ 
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"  Who  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  " 

"  Fly "  began  Dorothy. 

.  "  You  need  not  trouble  about  Fly ;  I  am  going  to  have  him  up 
in  London  as  a  buttons.  Who  else  wants  you  ?  "  said  Dursley 
with  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes. 

'^  The  house,  and  the  garden,  and  the  servants,  and  then  there 
are  the  children  and  Miss  Sanders." 

''Yes,  but  they  are  going  home  as  soon  as  Peter  returns. 
Bertha  will  look  after  them.     Dorothy,  why  do  you  forsake  your 
brother?    Is  there  a  nearer  one  still,  and  a  dearer  one,  you 
shyest  of  women  ?  " 
*  "  Supposing  there  were,"  said  Dorothy  evasively. 

"  Then  I  should  say  it  is  Crofton,  in  which  case  you  had  better 
come  up  at  once  and  stay  with  me  till  you  are  married ;  you 
can't  live  in  the  same  house  with  Crofton  if  you  are  engaged." 

**  We  know  that,  so  we  are  not  engaged,  but  we  mean  to  be 
married  some  day,"  said  Dorothy,  conscious  that  this  quibble 
sounded  rather  weak. 

**  Now,  look  here,  Dorothy,  you  are  old  enough  to  know  what 
is  de  rigueur  in  Mrs.  Grundy's  eyes,  and  if  you  don't  know  I 
do ;  so  you  come  up  to  London  at  once,  and  settle  me  in  my 
new  house,  and  when  Crofton  wants  to  fetch  you,  I'll  stand  the 
breakfast  But  I  won't  stand  your  living  on  at  home  on  such 
terms  as  these,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  will  you  speak  to  Michael  about  it  ?  He  won't  let 
me  go  if  you  don't ;  as  it  is,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  very  cross," 
said  Dorothy,  who  was  too  submissive  a  woman  to  dispute  Paul's 
right  to  dictate  to  her,  particularly  when  her  conscience  told  her 
he  was  right,  as  it  now^did. 

The  consequence  was  Paul  got  his  iVay,  and  arranged  that 
Dorothy  should  come  to  him  on  the  following  Monday,  after 
which  the  engagement  was  to  be  announced ;  a  plan  Crofton 
reluctantly  agreed  was  the  best  and  wisest,  but  he  was  very  sulky 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  idea  of  losing  Miss  Dursley  so 
soon ;  even  though  he  lost  her  for  a  few  weeks,  to  win  her  for 
ever* 

The  truth  was  he  was  a  wilful  man,  and  could  not  bear  to 
have  his  will  crossed  in  anything,  and  his  will  was  to  marry 
Dorothy  without  being  formally  engaged  to  her,  so  that  they 
anight  continue  to  live  on  their  present  footing   until  their 
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marriage.  He  was  also  very  jealous  of  Dorothy's  love  for  Paul, 
and  of  his  influence  over  her ;  therefore  he  was  very  much  put 
out  when  he  found  she  had  yielded  to  Paul's  wish  in  the  matter, 
and  moreover  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  it 

He  showed  his  displeasure  by  avoiding  Miss  Dursley  after  his 
conversation  with  Paul  and  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  go 
home,  and  then  fearing  that  she  should  revenge  herself  by 
driving  back  with  James  and  the  children  and  sending  Miss 
Sanders  with  him,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  drive  her 
home.  Dorothy's  affectionate  farewell  to  her  brother,  before  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  dog-cart,  only  added  to  Crofton's  ill  humour, 
and  the  last  straw  was  little  Paul  begged  to  go  with  thiem,  instead 
of  with  Miss  Sanders,  and  his  aunt  yielded,  and  took  him  on 
her  lap. 

It  was  five  miles  from  Bilney  to  Lyneham,  and  not  once  during 
that  five  miles  did  Crofton  open  his  lips  to  Dorothy.  Little  Paul 
chattered  away  to  both  of  them,  but  finding  he  got  very  short 
answers  from  the  doctor,  he  confined  his  remarks  for  the  most 
part  to  his  aunt,  whose  merriment  increased  Crofton's  sulkiness. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,  and  I  must  say  our  last  drive  has  been* 
exceedingly  pleasant.  I  shall  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry,"  said 
Dorothy  to  Crofton  as  he  helped  her  out  of  the  dog-cart 

Dr.  Crofton  did  not  answer,  but  went  into  the  surgery  and 
banged  the  door  after  him  and  remained  there,  until  he  heard 
Miss  Dursley  go  into  the  drawing-room  half-an-hour  later,  when 
he  joined  her. 

"  Has  the  post  gone  yet,  Dr.  Crofton  ?"  said  Dorothy,  apparently 
in  the  best  of  tempers,  but  as  though  he  wiere  the  merest 
acquaintance. 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  take  your  letters  to  the  station  for  you  if  you 
like  ;  there  is  time  for  that." 

**  Thank  you,  it  is  only  one  to  Dr.  Dursley  I  am  anxious  about^ 
to  tell  him  he  is  not  to  expect  me  on  Monday,  as  I  find  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  leave  here,"  said  Dorothy  calmly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  very  much  alarpied. 

"What  I  say.  I  don't  intend  to  go  through  life  with  a  sulky, 
man  ;  it  would  drive  me  mad^"'said  Miss  Dursley. 

"  Dorothy !  Forgive  me.-  I  know  I  have  behaved  abominably.*. 
I  came  to  tell  you  so,  but  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  your  going  tOi 
London  Oft  Monday.".  : :    .    ,:;.4 
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"  I  have  just  told  you  I  am  not  going." 

"  Yes,  you  are  ;  you  must,  you  will,  you  shall.  I  wish  you  to 
go  now.  I  was  a  fool  to  object,  but  when  a  man  loves  as  I  love 
you  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  Tear  up  that  letter  and 
go  to  Dursley  for  a  month,  and  then  come  back  to  me  for  ever 
as  my  wife.  Will  you  ?  You  promised  you  would  ;  don't  break 
your  promise  because  I  am  a  sulky  brute.  If  you  will  marry  me 
I  swear  Til  try  and  never  give  you  cause  to  complain  of  my 
temper;  Til  do  my  level  best.  I  shall  fail  often,  no  doubt, 
but  remember  it  is  only  a  sinful  man  and  not  an  angel  who  is 
asking  you  to  lead  him  nearer  Heaven.  Will  you,  Dorothy  ?  " 
And  Crofton  put  one  arm  round  her,  as  she  sat  at  her  writing 
table,  and  dropped  on  one  knee  by  her  side,  so  that  his  face  was 
on  a  level  with  hers. 

And  Dorothy  smiled  and  whispered :   "  Yes." 

Then  there  was  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Crofton,  when  he 
had  risen  and  they  stood  linked  together. 

"  Why  did  you  give  me  such  a  fright  ?  I  thought  I  had  lost 
you." 

"  You  had  never  really  won  me  before.  Do  you  know  this  is 
the  first  time  you  ever  really  proposed  to  me  ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

"  Is  that  what  you  did  it  for  ?  To  worm  a  proposal  out  of 
me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  think  it  was ;  partly,  at  any  rate." 

*•  You  designing  woman  ;  your  own  lips  betray  your  cunning. 
Who  would  have  believed  you  capable  of  laying  such  a  trap  to 
catch  an  unwary  man  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  am  a  woman  of  many  resources,  as  you  will  discover ; 
and  now  I  do  hope  this  is  really  our  very  last  quarrel,  at  any 
rate  until  we  are  married." 

"  Oh !  my  Dorothy,  we  will  never  quarrel  then ;  at  least  not 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Oh,  yts,  we  shall ;  for  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it,  and  I  shall 
have  to  put  up  with  it  I  am  prepared  for  that ;  I  am  not  like 
Bertha ;  I  don't  delude  myself  with  the  idea  I  am  about  to  marry 
a  god.  I  am  no  idealist,  only  a  very  prosaic,  practical  person. 
I  am  content  with  a  man.     I  should  not  like  a  god  half  as  wclL" 

Thus  peace  was  restored,  and  their  very  last  lovers'  quarrel  was 
made  up ;  and  Crofton  went  to  bed  persuaded  he  was  the  happiest 
and  most  fortunate  of  men,  although  bis  bride  was  not  young  nor 
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beautiful,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  a  woman  who  would 
look  after  his  creature  comforts  eminently  well ;  who  would  nurse 
him  when  he  was  ill,  and  give  quick  sympathy  when  he  was 
troubled  ;  who  would  laugh  at  him  when  he  was  cross  and  coax 
him  when  he  was  sulky ;  and  love  him  always. 

He  might  have  done  worse  than  choose  her  for  his  bride.  He 
could  not  have  done  better. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

HYSTERICS. 

"  Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned." — Congreve, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  a  sanctifying  spirit ;  self-inflicted 
pain  loses  half  its  sting ;  voluntary  suffering  sweetens  a  character. 
Paul  Dursley  was  no  saint.  He  was  not  a  religious  man  by  any 
means,  so  that  in  the  highest  sense  his  self-sacrifice  for  Sir  Peter's 
sake  could  not  be  said  to  sanctify  him.  It  did  this  for  him, 
though:  it  ennobled  him,  and  kept  him  from  despair  and  reck- 
lessness, to  which  he  might  have  given  way  had  anything  but 
his  own  generosity  separated  him  from  Chloe. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart  against  Chloe,  whom 
he  considered  the  victim  of  circumstances,  nor  against  his 
brother,  though  he  often  raged  against  Sir  Peter's  extraordinary 
carelessness,  which  he  regarded  as  something  quite  phenomenal ; 
he  sometimes  cursed  his  fate,  as  men  will  who  have  not  much 
faith  in  anything  higher  than  fate;  but  the  reflection  that  he 
held  the  antidote  to  the  destruction  of  his  earthly  hopes  in 
his  own  hand,  and  for  Sir  Peter's  sake  forbore  to  use  it,  com- 
forted him. 

He  suffered  far  less  than  Chloe,  because  his  renunciation 
exalted  and  sustained  him  ;  whereas  she  had  to  steel  her  heart 
against  him  and  against  herself  for  the  sake  of  lier  father's 
memory  and  the  apparent  fitness  of  things. 

Easy-going  by  nature,  Paul  submitted  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible  to  his  lot ;  dearly  loving  a  practical  joke,  he  allowed  his 
intrigue,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  seeing  how  harmless  it  was, 
with  Mrs.  Halkett  to  act  as  a  vent-peg  to  his  restlessness. 
Work  and  his  new  career  did  not  drive  the  thought  of  Chloe 
entirely  away ;  he  needed  some  distraction  in  his  leisure  moments. 
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and  the  trick  he  was  playing  on  Sir  Peter's  bugbear  supplied 
this. 

Sir  Peter's  wedding  unsettled  him  more  than  ever,  and  he  went 
back  to  London  in  a  reckless  mood,  tempered  with  the  thought 
that  his  brother  owed  his  happiness  to  him  ;  but  he  was  sufficient- 
ly restless  and  miserable  to  look  with  pleasure  at  the  scene  he 
anticipated  having  with  Mrs.  Halkett  on  the  following  day. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  therefore,  Mr,  Dursley  dressed  himself 
carefully,  put  a  flower  in  his  coat,  and  set  off  to  call  on  his  victim 
in  proprid  persond.  Now  since,  to  her  own  knowledge,  Mrs. 
'  Halkett  had  only  met  him  once,  and  had  then  found  him 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  for  she  had  then  mistaken  Sir  Peter 
for  him,  it  behoved  him  to  assume  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  on 
that  occasion. 

He,  therefore,  entered  her  drawing-room  under  his  own  name 
with  much  dignity  and  gravity,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  of  the 
servant  having  announced  him  as  Mr.  Dursley,  Mrs.  Halkett  took 
him  for  Sir  Peter,  and  gushed  at  him  accordingly. 

"My  dear  Sir  Peter,  please  don't  look  so  grave.  I  don't 
know  what  that  idiot  means  by  announcing  you  as  Mr.  Dursley," 
she  murmured  as,  redolent  of  patchouli,  she  met  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"Begad!  What  an  escape  Peter  has  had;  rouge,  powder, 
bistre  and  patchouli !  Ye  gods  I "  thought  Paul,  bowing  stiffly  to 
his  hostess. 

"I  am  Mr.  Dursley;  the  servant  was  right,"  he  answered 
coldly. . 

"  No !  Are  you  really,  really  yourself  and  not  Sir  Peter  ?  I 
eould  not  have  believed  it,  you  are  so  like  him,  except,  indeed, 
your  manner  is  so  unlike  his.  He  is  not  wont  to  greet  me  so 
distantly,"  said  Mrs.  Halkett  with  a  coquettish  air,  and  a  manner 
meant  to  imply  far  more  demonstration  on  Sir  Peter's  part  than 
his  substitute  had  ever  been  guilty  of. 

"  Indeed.  He  is  generally  considered  far  more  ceremonious 
than  I  am,"  said  Dursley,  wickedly  wishing  to  lead  her  on  to 
make  further  misstatements. 

"  But  not  with  me,  you  know.  We  are  such  old  friends,  and 
so  very,  very  intimate,"  returned  Mrs.  Halkett  with  a  very 
conscious  manner. 

"  Indeed    I  am  rather  surprised  at  that ;  I  understood  from 
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whatt  my  brother  told  me  that  you  seldom  met  except  profes- 
sionally," said  Paul. 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  Why,  we  went  to  the  theatre  together  last 
Wednesday  evening." 

**  Excuse  me,  but  it  was  /  who  went  to  the  theatre  with  you 
last  Wednesday,  not  Peter,"  said  Paul,  wondering  what  the  effect' 
of  his  words  would  be. 

"  Impossible.  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  never  mistake  you  for 
Sir  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Halkett  with  a  little  scornful  laugh  not 
flattering  to  Paul. 

"  Pardon  me,  you  have  frequently  done  so  and  I  have  not  un- 
deceived you,"  said  Paul. 

"  When  ?    When  have  I  done  so  ?    Give  me  an  instance." 

"Well,  that  morning  when  we  went  to  the  park,  the  day  of  my 
release ;  Peter  was  at  a  consultation  that  day.  I  could  show  you 
the  very  spot  we  sat  and  repeat  much  we  said  if  you  still  doubt 
me." 

*•  I  don't  believe  it.  Sir  Peter  has  told  you,  or  you  saw  us 
and  want  to  make  out  for  reasons  of  your  own  that  Sir  Peter 
has  not  been  paying  his  addresses  to  me  for  some  time  past," 
said  Mrs.  Halkett,  losing  her  temper,  as  she  began  to  suspect  she 
was  the  victim  of  some  plot. 

"  I  will  give  you  another  instance ;  it  was  I  who  took  you  to 
my  house  last  week,  and  showed  you  ov^r  it,  and  sang  to  you  ; 
Peter  can't  sing  a  note,  and  to  my  disgust  it  was  Peter  who 
came  in  upon  us  unexpectedly  with  his  sisters-in-law." 

"  Sisters-in-law  I  What  rubbish !  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss 
Morrison." 

"  True,  but  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Dane.  Didn't  he  write 
and  tell  you  of  his  engagement  to  her  ?  " 

''  I  believe  he  did,  but  considering  the  way  he  has  behaved  to 
me  since  I  paid  no  heed  to  it.     That  is  all  at  an  end." 

"  The  engagement  is  at  an  end  certainly,"  said  Paul  in  a 
peculiar  tone  which  roused  her  suspicions. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?     How  dare  you  come  here  and  tell  me 
such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  ?       What  do  you   mean  ?  "  she , 
demanded,  her  temper  now  fairly  roused. 

"  My  dear* Mrs.  Halkett,  I  am  speaking  the  plain  unvarnished . 
truth  when  I  say  I  took  you  to  the  theatre,  I  took  you  to  the 
park,  I  took  you  to  my  house.      If  you  mistook  n^e  for  my 
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brother  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge  you 
have  only  spoken  to  him  once  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and 
that  was  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  my  drawing-room  when  you 
took  him  for  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  I  won't  believe  it.  It  is  impossible  ;  it  is 
not  true.  You  are  joking,"  said  Mrs.  Halkett,  uncertain  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry,  but  out  of  consideration  for  her  rouge 
attempting  to  laugh. 

"  It  is  possible ;  it  is  true.  I  am  not  joking  now,  though  I 
confess  I  was  when  you  mistook  me  for  Peter  and  were  so  kind 
as  to  take  pity  on  a  poor  devil  just  out  of  gaol,  with  a  ruined 
career  behind  him  and  Heaven  knows  what  in  store  for  him," 
said  Paul,  thinking  it  as  well  to  emphasize  his  own  defects  lest 
she  should  transfer  her  blighted  affections  to  him. 

"  What  proof  have  you  of  all  this  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Halkett,  tapping 
with  her  foot  upon  the  floor. 

"  Well,  I  expect  Peter  could  prove  an  alidi  if  necessary.  I  am 
not  sure  that  Drummond  could  not  in  his  absence,  if  you  don't 
care  to  take  my  word  for  it  till  he  comes  back  from  his  honey- 
moon," said  Dursley,  divided  between  pity  for  the  woman  who 
had  been  worsted  by  his  machinations  and  a  secret  sense  of 
triumph  at  having  stolen  a  march  on  her. 

"Whose  honeymoon?  What  folly  is  this?  What  are  you 
talking  of?"  she  exclaimed,  starting  to  her  feet  in  amazement. 

"  My  brother  has  gone  to  Scotland  with  his  bride.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Bertha  Dane  last  Saturday.  I  was  at  the 
wedding,  and  the  object  of  my  visit  to-day  was  to  tell  you  about 
it,  as  I  thought  it  might  interest  you,"  said  Dursley,  rising  and 
standing  hat  in  hand  before  her. 

"  1  shall  know  if  she  cares  for  him  by  the  way  she  takes  it. 
If  she  faints  or  cries  she  cares,  that  is  if  the  fainting  and  the 
tears  are  genuine ;  if  she  is  only  angry  she  does  not  care,  except 
for  the  position  and  the  title,"  he  thought. 

He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings. 
"  There  is  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,"  said  Congreve,  and 
certainly  Mrs.  Halkett  justified  the  remark. 

On  hearing  that  her  prey  had  escaped  her,  that  she  had  been 
duped  and  made  a  fool  of,  she  felt  like  a  tigress  cheated  of  its 
victim,  and  Dursley  afterwards  congratulated  himself  on  escaping 
from  the  i^oom  without  having  his  face  scratched  or  his  hair  torn, 
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for  when  in  her  tantrums  she  was  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
a  Billingsgate  fish-wife,  despite  her  finery,  her  rouge  and  her 
patchouli.    Her  veneer  of  civilization  was  a  very  thin  coat 

'*  You  false  scoundrel !  A  pretty  pair  of  scamps  you  two  are. 
Forsooth !  And  one  is  a  baronet,  is  he  ?  A  treacherous  rascal ! 
ril  spoil  his  practice  for  him,  I  can  tell  him,  great  doctor  as  he 
is  1  And,  as  for  you,  you  double-faced  scamp,  get  out  of  my 
house ;  go  back  to  your  gaol — the  best  place,  for  such  creatures. 
Get  out,  I  say ;  get  out,  you  wretch  I "  she  hissed  rather  than  said. 

She  stood  holding  up  her  clenched  hands  as  she  spoke,  and 
as  she  finished  she  rushed  to  the  bell,  pulled  it  violently,  gnash- 
ing her  teeth  in  a  fury  as  she  did  so,  and  then  flung  herself  on  a 
sofa  in  shrieking  hysterics. 

**  Your  mistress  is  not  well ;  give  her  some  sal  volatile,"  said 
Paul  to  the  servant  he  met  on  the  stairs,  and  he  proceeded  to  let 
himself  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Halkett's  screams, 
which  reached  his  ears  even  when  he  was  in  the  street. 

It  was  rage  not  grief  she  was  indulging.  Nevertheless  Dursley 
pitied  her,  and  repented  of  the  part  he  had  played.  There  was 
some  fear  mixed  with  his  contrition,  for  he  reflected  that  if  on 
consideration  she  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  he 
who  personated  Sir  Peter  while  the  latter  was  in  prison,  she 
could  do  them  both  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  Apart  from 
that,  though,  he  pitied  her ;  a  woman  who  had  so  little  control 
over  her  passions  as  she  had  just  shown  seemed  to  him  to  need 
pity. 

She  was  evidently  bitterly  disappointed.  No  doubt  the  dis- 
appointment was  not  very  deep — it  only  touched  her  external 
affairs,  it  concerned  her  creature  comforts,  it  affected  her  pride, 
it  did  not  reach  her  heart ;  but  for  all  that  Dursley  felt  she  had 
been  hardly  dealt  with.  She  deserved  it,  perhaps ;  she  had 
brought  it  on  herself,  but  if  we  all  got  our  deserts  it  would  be  a 
sorrier  world  than  it  is,  and  that,  in  Paul's  present  frame  of  mind, 
was  saying  a  good  deal  for  it.  She  had  made  a  dead-set  at  Sir 
Peter,  she  had  angled  and  ogled  to  catch  him,  she  had  been  cruel 
to  Bertha,  and  she  had  been  caught  in  her  own  meshes,  but, 
though  he  had  caught  her,  Paul  was  sorry  for  her,  and  wanted 
to  make  some  reparation  for  his  conduct. 

This  desire  grew  on  him  as  he  walked  in  the  park,  and  he  was 
wondering  what  form  his  repentance  could  take  when  be  met 
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General  Malcolmson,  who  he  remembered  had  known  Mrs. 
Halkett  well  in  India. 

He  determined  to  find  out  a  little  about  her  from  the  general ; 
perhaps  he  could  gather  from  him  what  form  of  compensation 
would  be  most  acceptable ;  so  at  the  first  break  in  the  conver- 
sation, he  mentioned  that  he  had  just  paid  her  a  visit,  and  re- 
marked that  the  general  knew  her  in  India,  he  believed. 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  her  as  a  girl ;  she  was  very  pretty  then ; 
but,  somehow,  since  Halkett's  death  she  seems  inclined  to  go  to 
the  dogs.  She  is  desperately  hard  up,  for  poor  Halkett  had  not 
much  to  leave  her.  I  believe  she  is  head  over  ears  in  debt. 
Then,  you  know,  she  made  a  dead  set  at  your  brother ;  I  believe 
more  for  his  money  than  for  anything  else.  My  wife  and  I  have 
had  no  end  of  trouble  with  her ;  we  stick  to  her  for  Halkett's 
sake ;  he  was  in  my  regiment,  you  know.  I  talk  to  her  sometimes 
when  she  gets  very  outrageous,  and  she  takes  it  very  well ;  but 
I  wish  to  goodness  some  good  fellow  would  marry  her,  she  is 
one  of  those  weak,  vain,  silly  women  that  go  to  the  deuce  if  they 
are  not  looked  after." 

'*  I  wish  I  had  known  all  this  sooner.  Do  you  think  she  is  in 
any  money  difficulties  ?  "  said  Dursley,  thinking  a  cheque  might 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem  he  was  trying  to  work  out. 

**1  believe  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  May  Halkett's  tom- 
foolery* She  loves  luxury,  and  that  her  income  forbids,  so  she  is 
bent  on  marrying  for  money,  and  thinks,  as  she  has  lost  her  first 
beauty,  to  attain  her  object  by  making  up  in  the  disgusting 
style  she  does.  That  house  is  beyond  her  means  ;  I  want  her 
to  give  it  up,  but  she  owes  several  hundreds  ;  the  furniture  would 
not  pay  more  than  half  her  debts.  I  would  give  her  a  hundred 
towards  it — I  can't  afford  more — if  she  would  consent  to  go 
abroad  for  a  time  and  economise,"  said  the  general. 

•*  And  won't  sh^  do  that  I " 

^  She  says  it  would  take  another  hundred  to  clear  her.  She 
would  go  if  she  could  raise  that." 

**  Well>  look  here,  general,  you  are  her  friend,  so  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  I  have  been  flirting  with  her  in  the  guise  of  Peter, 
and  I  have  just  undeceived  her.  I  left  her  in  hysterics,  and  1 
should  like  to  do  something  for  her,  so  if  you  can  manage 
it,  without  letting  her  know  where  it  comes,  from,  Til  give 
you  a  cheque  for  the  other  hundred,  on  condition  she  pays 
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her  debts  arid  gbes  abroad.  FU  leave  you  to  arrange  it  all/' 
said  Paul. 

General  Malcolmson  accepted  this  offer  gladly,  and  before 
Sir  Peter  returned  from  his  honeymoon,  he  learnt  that  Mrs. 
Halkett  had  sold  her  furniture,  paid  her  debts,  gone  abroad, 
and  if  her  word  could  be  relied  on,  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and 
determined  to  live  within  her  income  for  the  future.  The 
general  thought  she  suspected  who  her  unknown  benefactor 
was,  but  he  did  not  enlighten  her.  Her  disappointment  with 
regard  to  Sir  Peter  was  not  very  deep,  for  within  a  year  of  his 
marriage,  her  wedding  was  announced  to  have  taken  place  at 
Cannes  with  a  retired  officer,  who  probably  suited  her  better 
than  a  civilian  could  have  done. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  PACKET  OF  LETTERS. 

The  events  of  the  two  years  following  Sir  Peter's  second 
marriage  are  summarized  in  the  correspondence  of  Bertha  and 
Chloe,  extracts  from  which  are  here  given. 

[Chloe  to  Lady  Dursley.] 

**  Padua. 
"  Dear  Old  Bertha, 

*'  It  is  a  month  to-day  since  I  left  England,  and  I  have 
sent  you  nothing  but  post-cards  ;  partly  because  I  thought  you. 
would  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  letters  on. your  honeymoon. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  should  not,  but  I  am  as  likely  to  have  an 
apotheosis  as  a  honeymoon.  My  other  reason  for  not  writing 
was  because  we  were  at  Venice,  and  I  think  all  that  can  be  said 
about  the  floating  city  has  been  said.  Now  we  are  at  Padua, 
far  less  beautiful,  but  also  far  less  hackneyed  than  Venice  ;  Venice 
is  poetry,  Padua  is  prose,  but  such  charming  prose.  It  is  a  very 
noisy  place  after  Venice,  and  you  see  about  six  men  to  one 
woman  ;  it  is  also  very  hot  just  now,  so  we  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  always  shade  under 
the  arcaded  streets ;  to  cross  the  road  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  like  crossing  a  fiery  furnace.  Copper  is  one  of  the  speci- 
alities of  Padua,  it  strikes  you  more  than  the  velvet  of  which 
every  one  has  heard.  It  is  so  quaint  to .  see  men  carrying  water 
in  great  copper  caldrons,  balanced  on  a  sort  of  wand,  which  they 
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•place  across  their  shoulders.  And  then  the  knockers  of  the 
doors  are  so  odd ;  griffins  and  dragons,  and  men  and  monkeys, 
wrought  in  iron.  I  could  write  pages  about  the  frescoes  here, 
especially  Giotto's,  but  you  will  find  it  all  much  better  done  in 
guide-books.  St,  Anthony  seems  to  be  the  god  of  the  Paduans  ; 
they  say  he  never  refuses  to  grant  any  prayers  offered  at  his 
shrine.  I  tried  conclusions  with  him,  but  I  doubt  if  he  hears 
heretics.  Don't  mention  this  to  Augusta  and  Constance,  or 
they'll  imagine  I  am  going  to  turn  Catholic,  and  come  out  here 
to  rescue  the  brand  from  the  burning.  And  I  could  not  stand 
Constance  or  Augusta  just  now,  my  Bertha.  We  go  to  Florence 
next  week  and,  heat  permitting,  begin  our  studies.  I.  practise 
four  hours  a  day  now.  Good-bye,  Lady  Dursley.  How  does 
your  ladyship  like  her  title  ? 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"Chloe  Dane." 

[Lady  Dursley  to  Chloe.] 

"  Brook  Street,  July. 
"Dearest  Chloe, 

*'  Your  letter  tells  me  even  less  about  yourself  than  your 
post-cards.  It  was  all  about  knockers  and  frescoes  and  copper 
kettles  and  Saint  Anthony.  Tell  me  of  your  own  self  next 
tim^.  Are  you  well?  Do  you  get  on  with  the  Johnsons?  Do 
you  like  Italy  ?    Are  you  very,  very  unhappy  ? 

"  I  do  hope  not,  for  it  seems  so  hard  when  I,  who  am  so 
unworthy  in  every  way,  am  sometimes  frightened  at  my  happi- 
ness. I  have  literally  everything  I  can  possibly  desire.  I 
am  afraid  to  speak  of  my  happiness,  it  is  so  overwhelming.  I 
cry  for  sheer  joy  sometimes. 

"  But  now  for  some  news.  You'll  be  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Halkett 
has  gone  away,  sold  her  furniture  and  given  up  her  house.  I 
believe  there  was  a  terrible  scene  when  Paul  told  her  of  our 
marriage,  but  we  shall  see  no  more  of  her.  Drummond  is 
enchanted  at  her  departure. 

"  Paul  is  quite  settled  in  his  new  house ;  Miss  Dursley  has  been 
staying  with  him  since  our  wedding,  but  she  leaves  next  week. 
She  is  going  to  be  married  on  Thursday  to  Dr.  Crofton.  Paul 
says  they  are  desperately  in  love  with  each  other;  they  are 
to  be  married  from  Paul's  house,  and  of  course  we  are  going  to 
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the  wedding.  Miss  Sanders  and  the  children  come  home  to- 
morrow. I  hope  the  little  ones  will  take  to  me.  Paul  is  trying 
for  a  post  as  operating  surgeon  at  one  of  the  large  hospitals ;  if 
he  gets  it,  Peter  says  he  will  have  both  feet  on  the  ladder  of 
fame,  and  he  thinks  he  will.  It  won't  be  decided  till  after 
Dorothy's  wedding.  Peter  sends  his  love. 
**  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Bertha  DursleyJ' 

[Lady  Dursley  to  Chloe.] 

**  Brook  Street,  August. 

"Dearest  Chloe, 

^*  Jlist  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  Dorothy  is  married,  and  Paul 
has  got  the  appointment  he  was  trying  for.  Peter  was  wild  with 
delight,  and  I  think  Paul  was  pleased,  though  he  said  rather 
bitterly  that  he  had  nothing  but  science  and  fame  to  live  for,  so 
it  behoved  him  to  be  thankful  when  he  saw  his  public  career 
beginning  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  his  private  life. 

"  Dorothy  looked  sweet ;  she  wore  French  grey  silk,  Mechlin 
lace,  and  a  lovely  bonnet,  lace  and  orange-blossom.  They  are 
rather  an  amusing  couple,  for  they  squabble  about  everything. 
They  had  two  little  tiffs  on  their  wedding  day.  He  wanted  to  eat 
pastry  at  the  breakfast,  and  she  would  not  let  him ;  and  then 
she  was  so  long  dressing  to  go  away  he  was  afraid  they  would 
miss  their  train  ;  and  they  went  off,  he  scolding  and  she  laughing 
at  him,  and  Peter  and  Paul  teasing  them  both  mercilessly. 

"  This  is  my  second  letter  since  you  wrote.  Do  write  and  tell 
me  how  you  are.  Remember  it  is  you  I  want  to  hear  about,  not 
Florence,  though  I  don't  mind  hearing  your  impressions  of  the 
place. 

"  Ever  your  loving  sister, 

"  Bertha  Dursley." 

[Chloe  to  Bertha.] 

"  Florence,  October. 
"  Dear  Old  Girl, 

^  I  could  not  write  letters  in  the  heat  we  have  had»  Next 
summer,  if  we  are  alive — and  I  suppose  I  shall  be,  worse  luck^^ 
we  are  going  to  Assisi  for  the  summer  months.  It  was  too  hot 
even  to  fiddle  some  days.  I  did  absolutely  nothing,  except 
suffer.   Oh !  Bertha,  why  do  you  ask  how  I  am  ?    I  am  sane  ;  be 
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thankful  for  that  I  am ;  for  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  think, 
think,  think  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  is,  for  days 
together  was  maddening.  Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  have  been 
through  since  we  came  here.  You  ask  my  impressions  of  the 
place.  I  think  it  is  just  a  little  word  of  four  letters  beginning 
with  h  and  ending  with  1 ;  there,  that  I  do,  in  spite  of  its  art 
treasures  and  all  its  beauty.  However,  Florence  is  cooler  now, 
so  is  Chloe.  Love  is  a  fever.  I  am  entering  on  a  new  stage  in 
my  malady ;  the  delirium  is  over,  and  I  feel  weak  as  a  rat.  I 
have  no  energy  for  anything,  not  even  my  violin.  For  pity's  sake 
don't  let  Peter  send  me  a  prescription.  I  am  not  ill,  and  I  should 
only  bum  it.  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Crofton  is  happy.  It  is  a  good 
thing  some  people  are,  and  I  am  not  a  scrap  jealous  of  your 
happiness,  you  dear,  good  Bertha.  Don't  be  afraid  it  is  too 
great.  You  are  a  stepmother.  Am  I  going  to  get  better  ?  If 
I  do,  Peter  shall  poison  me. 

*'  Your  loving, 

"Chloe." 
[Chloe  to  Bertha.] 

"  Florence,  Christmas  Eve. 
"  Dearest  B., 

'*  I  have  just  heard  from  Constance  that  she  and  Augusta 
are  coming  here  for  the  winter ;  if  you  love  me  stop  them.  I 
hope  it  is  not  dreadfully  selfish,  but  I  want  to  be  left  quite  to 
myself  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am  getting  better  than  I  was, 
and  working  like  a  Trojan.  I  sleep  as  sound  as  the  dead  from 
sheer  physical  exhaustion.  Clara  and  I  hope  to  make  our  d^but 
this  time  next  year,  but  we  shall  have  to  slave  in  the  meanwhile. 
There  is  a  parson  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  me  ;  it  is  such  a 
bore,  but  they  will  do  it.    Good  bye !     If  those  two  come,  I'll 

jump  into  the  Arno. 

"  Your  wicked 
"  P.S.— Love  to  Peter."  '*  Chloe." 

[Constance  to  Chloe.] 

**  Bilney  Hall,  January. 
"  My  Dear  Chloe, 

"Bertha  thinks  we  should  not  leave  the  parish  in  the 
winter,  just  when  the  poor  people  want  us  most  I  don't  quite 
agree,  because  it  is  only  their  bodies  that  want  us  more  in 
winter,  and  it  is  their  souls^  of  course,  we  are  most  interested  in. 

2J 
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However,  Augusta  agrees  with  Bertha,  so  I  cheerfully  yield,  and 
we  must  try  and  be  happy  in  England.  The  cold  is  intense, 
but  then  fires  are  so  nice  and  warm  and  comfortable,  and  we 
should  not  have  them  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Crofton  and  her  husband 
dined  with  us  on  Christmas  Day ;  they  seem  very  happy,  but 
just  a  trifle  foolish ;  I  saw  him  kiiss  her  under  the  mistletoe  as 
they  were  leaving.  Bertha  and  Sir  Peter  are  much  more 
reserved ;  she  is  so  improved,  she  is  really  quite  nice-looking.  I 
was  there  before  Christmas  for  a  week. 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Constance  Dane." 

[Chloe  to  Bertha.] 

"  Florence,  Easter. 
''  You  Dear  Old  Thing, 

"  I  am  sorry.  Fancy  you  nursing  four  children  through 
measles.  No  wonder  you  are  tired.  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Halkett  is 
married  ;  sorry  for  the  man.  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  getting 
my  parson  to  transfer  his  affections  to  Clara,  who  likes  him,  and 
I  feel  sure  would  have  him,  though  she  can't  be  a  public  singer 
if  she  does.  I  shan't  blame  her ;  marriage  is  the  natural  career 
for  women ;  it  is  only  those  who  fail  in  that  line  who  need 
another.     I  am  fiddling  like  mad. 

**  Your  Chloe." 

[Sir  Peter  Dursley  to  Chloe.] ' 

"Brook Street,  June. 
"  My  Dear  Chloe, 

"Just  a  line  to  tell  you  Bertha  has  a  little  son ;  he  was 
bom  early  this  morning,  and  both  she  and  he  are  doing  as  well 
as  I  could  wish.  Dorothy  is  with  me;  I  telegraphed  for  her 
yesterday,  but  Crofton  won't  spare  her  for  more  than  a  week ;  he 
is  wretched  when  she  is  away.  Paul  dines  here  to-night,  to  drink 
his  new  nephew's  health ;  he  is  getting  on  famously.  Don't 
overwork  yourself.    Bertha's  best  love. 

•f  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Peter  Dursley." 

[Chloe  to  Lady  Dursley.] 

"  Assisi,  July. 
"  Dearest  B., 

"  So  you  are  a  nr.other  and  I  am  an  aunt.     Peter's  letter 
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and  yoMx  pencilled  note  reached  me  here  simultaneously;  his 
was  forwarded  from  Florence.  I  was  so  surprised,  for  you  had 
never  given  me  the  least  hint  of  such  a  thing ;  you  reserved 
old  Bertha.  So  your  son  has  black  eyes,  like  Dad's  and  mine. 
I  hope  he  won't  inherit  our  tempers.  This  is  a  lovely  spot,  but 
I  fancy  one  misses  much  of  its  charm  through  not  being  a 
Catholic.  I  observe  all  those  who  come  as  pilgrims  to  St.  Francis's 
shrine,  rather  than  as  tourists,  seem  to  get  so  much  more  happi- 
ness out  of  the  place.  Still,  even  I  feel  some  of  its  charm  ; 
there  is  a  spirit  of  rest  and  peace  and  other-worldness  (to  coin  a 
word)  about  Assisi  that  I  never  found  in  any  other  place.  The 
country  round  is  lovely.  Clara  and  I  wander  among  the  hills 
and  have  open-air  concerts ;  I  take  my  violin  and  wake  the 
echoes  of  the  Assisi  mountains.  A  man  staying  at  the  hotel 
here  discovered  us  the  other  day,  and  told  me  he  thought  I  was 
Pan,  transformed  into  a  goddess.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to 
develop  an  attachment  for  me ;  the  Johnsons  call  him  my 
shadow.  He  is  really  very  pleasant,  and  I  should  enjoy  his 
society,  if  he  would  be  content  to  be  only  a  friend.  He  is  very 
cultured,  and  I  have  learnt  more  about  Italian  art  from  him,  the 
fortnight  we  have  been  here,  than  I  learnt  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  have  been  in  Italy.  By  the  way,  my  parson  wrote  and  pro- 
posed to  Clara  the  other  day.  If  she  accepts  him,  and  I  feel  sure 
she  will,  I  shall  have  to  make  my  (Ubut  next  Christmas  without 
her. 

''  My  violin  master  says  I  shall  make  di  furore.  I  don't  in  the 
least  care  whether  I  do  or  do  not ;  music  soothes,  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  me ;  work  tires,  but  it  does  not  content  me ;  as  for 
applause  and  fame,  I  should  not  care  a  rush  for  either ;  it  is  the 
means  to  it,  not  the  end  itself,  that  keeps  me  going.  Am  I 
getting  sentimental  ?  I'll  stop.  A  kiss  to  the  black-eyed  boy. 
I-ove  to  you. 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

«  Chloe." 

[Chloe  to  Bertha.] 

"  Florence,  December. 
''  Dear  Old  Bertha, 

"  Can  you  come  out  to  me  for  a  month  after  Christmas 
and  chaperon  me  ?    Clara  is  going  to  be  married  in  January  to 

23* 
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my — I  beg  her  pardon — her  parson,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  says  she 
must  go  home  for  a  month ;  but  you  know  she  hates  England, 
and  she  loves  me  more  than  Clara  quite  approves,  so  she  won't 
be  away  longer.  Of  course  I  could  have  Augusta  or  Constance, 
but  if  Peter  would  only  spare  you,  I  would  much  rather  Lave 
you.  You  could  bring  the  black-eyed  and  his  nurse.  I  come 
out  next  week  at  a  concert  here  ;  Mrs  Johnson  would  not  leave 
till  after  that.  I  am  not  in  the  least  excited  about  it.  Do  make 
Peter  let  you  come.     I  long  to  see  you. 

"  Your  loving 

"Chloe. 
"  P.S. — If  he  refuses  I  shall  be  very  ill  indeed,  and  have  to 
telegraph  for  you,  and  I  shall  never  be  friends  with  him  again." 

[Constance  to  Chloe.] 

"  Brook  Street,  January. 
"  My  Dear  Chloe, 

**  I  have  just  seen  Bertha  off  to  you.  Sir  Peter  seems  just 
a  little  depressed,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  cheer  him  up.  The 
children  have  all  been  crying  because  she  has  left  them,  but  I 
tell  them  they  must  try  and  laugh  and  rejoice  because  Bertha  is 
enjoying  herself,  not  cry  and  fret  because  she  has  gone  away 
from  them.  I  am  so  glad  your  tUbut  was  so  successful ;  what  a 
happy  girl  you  must  be.  I  think  you  are  so  blessed  to  have 
such  a  talent,  it  must  be  such  a  joy  to  you.  Certainly  you  and 
Bertha  are  very  highly  favoured,  but  Augusta  and  I  do  our  best 
to  be  contented  with  our  less  distinguished  lot,  and  I  hope  we 
succeed.  Tell  Bertha  not  to  miss  her  baby,  he  is  well  looked 
after,  and  she  will  have  the  pleasure  during  her  absence  of 
anticipating  their  meeting  on  her  return. 

"Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Constance  Dane." 

[Chloe  to  Bertha.] 

"  Florence,  February. 
"  Dearest  Old  B., 

"I  do  miss  you,  and  I  am  really  homesick.  I  have  been 
asked  to  play  at  five  more  concerts,  one  at  Pisa,  one  at  Sienna, 
two  here,  and  one  at  Perugia,  so  we  shall  be  moving  about  a 
good  deal  this  next  month.     I  hope  I  shall  settle  down,  but  see- 
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ing  you  has  unsettled  me  dreadfully;  and  then  the  sight  of 
Peter  when  he  came  to  fetch  you  stirred  up  the  horrid  past :  for 
he  is  so  like  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  some  one  else,  that 
it  was  positive  torture  to  me  to  be  with  him.  I  think  he  is  right 
about  me;  the  climate  is  trying  me,  so  I  have  decided  to  take  his 
advice  and  come  to  England  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Johnson  can 
then  go  to  Clara.  I  shall  go  home ;  of  course  I  would  far  rather 
stay  with  you,  but  I  can't  risk  meeting  Mr.  Dursley.  I  don't 
want  to  undo  all  this  two  years'  absence  has  done.  I  shan't 
accept  any  more  engagements  after  April ;  we  shall  then  go  to 
Venice  and  drift  about  in  a  gondola  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
then  come  home.  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  Signor  Marini  of  my 
intention  yet ;  he  will  be  in  despair,  but  I  feel  I  need  a  breath  of 
native  air ;  the  heat  always  tries  me. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Bertha.     Love  to  Peter. 

"  Your  Chloe." 

[Lady  Dursley  to  Chloe.] 

"  Brook  Street,  April. 
"  Dearest  Chloe, 

"  We  are  so  glad  you  have  decided  to  take  Peter's  advice 
and  come  home  for  the  summer.  He  has  just  bought  a  country 
house,  so  you  can  come  and  stay  with  us  there,  and  I  promise 
not  to  ask  Paul  while  you  are  with  us,  and  that  is  a  great  act  of 
self-denial  on  my  part,  for  he  and  I  are  great  friends.  But 
before  I  go  any  further  I  must  tell  you  we  are  all  dreadfully 
anxious  about  dear  Dorothy.  Her  baby  was  born  dead  yester- 
day ;  Paul  was  telegraphed  for  and  was  with  her  all  the  previous 
night ;  he  was  obliged  to  come  up  by  the  night  mail  to  perform 
a  tremendous  operation  to-day.  The  telegrams  about  Dorothy 
are  sent  here  to-day,  so  as  not  to  upset  Paul ;  I  expect  him  here 
to  lunch,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  leave  this  case  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  I  mean  he  can't  leave  London,  so  if  Dorothy  is 
worse  Peter  must  go  this  afternoon.  Michael  is  in  a  frantic  state ; 
Paul  says  he  is  not  fit  to  be  left  with  her,  and  he  thinks  if  she 
died  it  would  kill  him.  Poor  things,  I  am  so  sorry  for  them  ; 
they  were  so  looking  forward  to  this  baby,  and  now  not  only  is 
it  bom  dead,  but  Paul  says  if  Dorothy  recovers  she  will  never 
have  another.  He  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  her.  Peter  feels  it 
too,  but  less  than  Paul,  who  was  always  her  favourite ;  and  then 
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he  lived   with  her  so  long;    he  is  always  grumbling  at  Dr. 
Crofton  for  having  married  her. 

''  Later. — Drummond  has  just  brought  me  a  tel^^ram  from 
Lyneham,  saying, '  Fresh  symptoms  have  set  in.  Come  at  once.* 
Paul  can't  possibly  go  till  to-morrow,  poor  fellow.  I  do  hope 
that  won't  be  too  late.  Peter  starts  immediately.  He  will  wire 
in  Latin  to  Paul  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  Dorothy ;  he  will  come 
and  tell  me  what  they  think,  and  I  will  keep  this  letter  open  till 
then  to  give  you  the  latest  news.     Poor  Dorothy.     How  sad  it  is. 

"  9  p.m. — Paul  has  just  been  in  with  the  telegram,  or  rather 
with  the  sense  of  it  Dorothy  is  in  a  most  critical  state,  but 
Peter  takes  a  less  hopeful  view  than  Paul ;  he  won't  leave  till 
Paul  gets  there  to-morrow  evening,  and  Paul  will  stay  till  the 
crisis  is  over.  He  has  just  told  me  he  refused  to  undertake  any 
more  operations  till  Dorothy  is  out  of  danger.  We  shall  know 
the  best  or  the  worst  now  in  a  few  days.  Poor  Paul,  he  looked 
so  haggard ;  he  has  just  told  me  he  is  the  unluckiest  man — he 
said  something  else,  not  man-Axi  the  world,  and  if  Dorothy  died 
he  hoped  he  should  not  survive  her,  for  he  had  nothing  except 
his  profession  to  live  for. 

"He  says  it  will  only  make  a  few  hours'  difference  if  I  post  this 
early  to-morrow ;  so  as  we  are  to  have  a  telegram  to  say  if  she 
is  still  alive  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  wait  till 
then.     Good  night. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Bertha  Dursley. 

"  P.S. — Telegram  from  Peter  to  Paul  came  at  breakfast :  '  No 
change.  I  wait  your  arrival.'  I  fear  this  is  not  hopeful.  She 
has  the  same  nurse  father  had,  and  the  monthly  nurse  as  well. 
I  wish  I  could  go  to  her,  but  Peter  misses  me  so  I  don't  like  to 
run  away  again  so  soon.  If  you  were  in  England  and  would 
take  my  place,  I  would. 

"Bertha." 


{To be  continued^ 
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By  MRS.  E.  M.  DAVY. 
PART  II. 

Rings  Ecclesiastical:— The  earliest  example  known  of 
the  possession  of  a  ring  by  a  bishop  is  that  of  Caius,  Bishop  of 
Rome  from  283  to  296;  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1622, 
there  were  found  therein  three  coins  of  Diocletian — in  whose 
reign  he  suffered  martyrdom — and  also  his  ring. 
'  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  310,  is  said  to  have  borne  the 
monogram  of  Christ  on  one  side  of  the  seal  of  his  ring,  and  that 
of  his  own  name  on  the  other. 

S.  Augustine  had  a  signet  ring — a  head  in  profile. 

In  a  letter  of  Clovis,  addressed^  to  the  Gallican  bishops,  circa 
A.D.  511,  the  writer  promises  to  recognize  their  letters  as 
authentic  provided  they  were  signed  with  their  ring.  The  seals 
probably  bore  their  names  or  monograms. 

The  "  fisherman's  "  ring  is  the  pope's  ring  of  investiture,  and  is 
placed  on  his  finger  immediately  after  his  election.  It  derives 
its  name  from  a  representation  of  S.  Peter  in  a  fisherman's  boat 
of  ancient  form.  After  Pope  Calixtus  III.  the  ring  of  the  fisher- 
man was  no  longer  used  as  the  private  seal  of  the  popes,  but  was 
always  attached  to  briefs. 

In  England  rings  have  frequently  been  found  in  tombs  of 
bishops.  After  describing  the  finger  ring  discovered  in  the 
grave  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  writer  adds :  *'  No  priest  during 
the  reign  of  catholicity  was  buried  or  enshrined  without  his 
ring."  The  practice  evidently  prevailed  generally. 
'  In  conformity  with  a  decree  of  S.  Sergius  I.  (687 — 701)  the 
bishops  of  France  and  Spain  used  to  seal  up  the  baptismal  fonts 
with  their  rings  from  the  beginning  of  Lent  till  Holy  Saturday, 
r  At  one  time,  so  great  was  the  extravagance  among  the  clei^ 
for  rings,  that  Elfric,  in  his  "canons,"  found  it  necessary  to 
exhort  the  ecclesiastics  "  hot  to  be  proud  with  their  rings." 

Episcopal    rings   were  usually  set   with  sapphires,  from    a 
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popular  belief  that  this  precious  stone  had  the  power  of  cooling* 
love.  Another  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  sapphire  was  that, 
besides  its  supposed  sympathy  with  the  heavens,  mentioned  by 
Solinus,  and  its  connection  with  the  god  of  day,  Apollo,  the 
violet  colour  agrees  with  the  vestments  appropriated  to  the 
priestly  office. 

The  twelve  apostles  were  represented  symbolically  by  certain 
precious  stones,  and  these  were  called  the  '*  apostle  "  gems : 

Jasper,  S.  Peter  Chrysolite,  S.  Matthew 

Sapphire,  S.  Andrew  Beryl,  S.  Thomas 

Calcedony,  S.  James  Chrysophrase,  S.  Thaddeua 

Emerald,  S.  John  Topaz,  S.  James  the  Less 

Sardonyx,  S.  Philip  Hyacinth,  S.  Simeon 

Cornelian,  S.  Bartholomew  Amethyst,  S.  Matthias 

Religious  rings  include  those  termed  "decade,"  "reliquary," 
"  pilgrims,"  &c.,  and  in  old  wills  they  are  frequently  mentioned 
as  heirlooms  of  great  value.  "  Decade  "  rings  had  ten  projections 
round  the  hoop,  and  were  used  for  repeating  the  Ave, 

The  most  usual  device  on  Christian  rings  is  the  monogram  of 
Christ.  Others,  generally,  are  the  ship,  emblem  of  the  Church  ; 
the  fish,  emblem  of  Christ ;  the  palm,  symbol  of  martyrdom ; 
the  anchor,  representing  hope  in  immortality ;  the  dove,  peace ; 
the  stag,  reminding  the  faithful  of  the  pious  aspiration  of  the 
Psalmist ;  the  horse,  emblem  of  strength  in  the  faith ;  the  hunted 
hare,  of  persecution.  The  peacock  and  phoenix  stood  for  signs 
of  the  resurrection  ;  Christ  the  good  pastor,  &c. 

In  the  middle  ages  signs  of  pagan  mythology  were  used  by 
Christians  "  in  a  concealed  sense,"  and  antique  gems  occasionally 
adapted  for  religious  purposes.  The  triple  Bacchic  mask  of  the 
Roman  stage  was  revered  as  the  Trinity  in  person  ;  every  veiled 
female  head  passed  for  a  Madonna  or  a  Magdalene.  Serapis 
was  accepted  as  the  authentic  portrait  of  Christ,  and  in  all 
probability  may  have  been  actually  the  original  of  the  con- 
ventional likeness  adopted  by  Byzantine  art  Cupids  were 
made  orthodox  angels.  The  unlucky  Pan,  however,  and  his 
satyrs  were  for  ever  banished  from  the  finger.  They  had 
become  Zernebock,  in  Teutonic  parlance — pertaining  of  the 
black  art. 

The  monks  of  Durham  converted  an  antique  intaglio  of 
Jupiter  Tonano  into  the  "caput  Sancti  Oswaldl" 
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The  episcopal  ring  is  unknown  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches. 

Memorial-rings. — The  custom  of  decorating  the  dead 
with  their  jewellery — which  included  rings — has  been  traced  to 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

About  the  time  when,  according  to  the  Bible,  ''  famine  was 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  an  Arabian  princess  died  in 
Yemen,  and  there  were  inscribed  on  her  sepulchre  some  impres- 
sive lines.  Ebn  Esham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain  had  laid  bare 
a  sepulchre  in  Yemen  in  which  lay  a  woman  having  on  her  neck 
seven  collars  of  pearls,  and  on  her  hands  and  feet  bracelets  and 
armlets  and  ankle-rings,  seven  on  each,  and  on  every  finger  a  ring 
in  which  was  set  a  jewel  of  great  price^  and  at  her  head  a  coffer 
filled  with  treasure,  and  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  sent  her  servants  one  after  another  to  Joseph  with 
measures  of  silver  and  of  gold  to  buy  flour,  but  failing  to  procure 
it  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  tomb  decked  in  all  her  jewels  and 
called  on  those  who  heard  of  it  to  commiserate  her,  and  the  in- 
scription ended  thus  :  "  Should  any  woman  adorn  herself  with 
an  ornament  from  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  with  no  other  than 
my  death." 

In  ancient  times  rings  were  burnt  with  the  corpse,  "which 
fully  accounts,"  remarks  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  *'  for  the  number 
of  fine  intagli  partly  or  wholly  calcined  which  every  collector 
meets  with." 

At  the  burial  of  Caesar,  among  the  tokens  of  grief  exhibited 
by  the  Romans,  women  burned  on  his  funeral  p)^e  their  personal 
ornaments,  the  robes  and  even  the  rings  of  their  sons. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans,"  observes  Mr.  Fairholt,  "  literally 
revelled  in  rings  of  all  styles  and  sizes,  and  the  custom  of  decor- 
ating their  dead  with  the  most  valued  of  their  ornaments  has 
furnished  modem  museums  with  an  abundance  of  fine  specimens." 

It  was  usual  to  bury  sovereigns  with  their  rings.  According 
to  Matthew  Paris,  Henry  II.  was  arrayed  after  death  "  in  his 
royal  vestments,  having  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  great 
ring  on  his  finger."  The  will  of  Richard  II.  directs  that  he 
should  be  buried  with  a  ring,  according  to  royal  custom. 

Bequests  of  rings  are  frequently  mentioned  in  wills  in  the 
middle  ages.  One  of  the  earliest  on  record  is  that  two  rings — 
one  set  with  an  emerald,  the  other  with  a  ruby — were  bequeathed 
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to  Henry  III.  by  a  bishop  of  Chichester.  The  gems  were  taken 
out  to  decorate  the  forehead  of  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  at 
Westminster. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  will  dated  i6i6,  mentions  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchasing  of  rings  for  his  friends. 

Only  seven  rings  are  said  to  have  been  given  away  at  the 
burial  of  Charles  I.,  and  they  contained  the  miniature  of  the  king 
behind  a  death's  head,  between  the  letters  C.  R. ;  the  motto, 
"  prepared  be  to  follow  me." 

In  an  appendix  to  Pepys*  "  Diary  "  is  a  list  of  all  the  persons  to 
whom  rings  and  mourning  were  to  be  presented  at  his  death  ; 
forty-six  rings  at  20s.,  sixty-two  at  153.  and  twenty  at  los. 

A  very  long  catalogue  might  be  added  of  bequests  of  rings  of 
distinguished  persons.  Gloves,  hat-bands,  scarves  and  rings  were 
usually  given  at  funerals  in  the  i8th  century. 

Monogram- RINGS. — The  earliest  example  of  a  monogram 
on  a  ring — monogram  meaning  the  compression  of  an  entire 
name  or  word  into  the  outline  of  a  single  letter  written  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  as  the  compound  term  expresses — is  the  name 
of  Antoninus.  After  the  sixth  century  the  fashion  became  uni- 
versal. Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  orders  one  to  be  cut  for  the 
device  of  his  episcopal  signet  (an  iron  ring  having  two  dolphins 
for  the  shank). 

Marriage  and  Betrothal  Rings. — Clemens  tells  us  that 
the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  began  in  Egypt,  and  signified  a 
transfer  of  property.  It  gave  to  the  Egyptian  woman  the  power 
to  issue  commands  in  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  to  act  in 
every  way  as  his  representative. 

The  custom  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Before  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials,  betrothals  took  place  very  much  as 
they  do  now  on  many  parts  of  the  continent ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,  the  bridegroom  placed,  as  a  pledge,  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  bride,  a  ring.  The  fourth  finger  was  preferred  from 
a  belief  that  a  nerve  reached  thence  to  the  heart ;  the  day  was 
then  fixed  for  the  marriage.  The  ring  presented  to  the  betrothed 
maiden  was  still,  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  an  iron  one.  It  indicated 
the  mutual  sacrifice  of  liberty ;  a  lodestone  was  set  in  place  of  a 
gem,  signifying  the  force  of  attraction  which  was  drawing  the 
maiden  out  of  her  own  family  into  another.  With  the  bridal 
ring  formerly  were  delivered  the  keys  of  the  house.     Roman 
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keys  attached  to  rings  so  as  to  be  worn  on  the  fingers  are  well 
known  to  antiquarians.  These  are  of  brass  and  bronze,  and 
of  the  size  used  by  the  Roman  ladies,  who  were  accustomed  to 
carry  their  casket  keys  in  thid  manner.  A  little  more  than  a 
century  later  we  find  the  base  metal  discarded  for  gold. 

The  planet  Jupiter  was  considered  by  the  Hebrews  propitious 
for  weddings,  and  the  newly-married  gave  rings  on  those 
occasions  inscribed  with  the  words  Mazal  Toby  signifying  that 
good  fortune  would  happen  under  that  star. 

Marriage  rings  were  first  used  by  Christians  about  the  year 
860. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  bridegroom  gave  a  pledge,  or 
"  wed,"  at  the  betrothal  ceremony.  This  *'  wed "  included  a 
ring,  which  was  placed  on  the  maiden's  right  hand,  where  it 
remained  until,  at  the  marriage,  it  was  transferred  to  the  left. 

English  women,  at  one  time,  wore  the  wedding-ring  on  the 
thumb ;  many  portraits  of  ladies  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  are 
so  depicted. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  brides  usually  removed  the  ring 
from  its  proper  abiding  place  to  the  thumb  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over. 

In  Spain,  the  gift  of  a  ring  is  looked  upon  as  a  promise  of 
marriage,  and  is  considered  sufficent  proof  for  a  maiden  to  claim 
her  husband. 

The  breaking  of  a  wedding-ring  is  regarded  in  some  parts  of 
England  as  an  omen  that  its  wearer  will  soon  be  a  widow. 

It  is  a  custom  to  pass  little  pieces  of  bride's  cake  through  the 
wedding-ring,  and  those  to  whom  these  pieces  are  given  place 
them  under  their  pillows  at  night  to  dream  of  their  lovers.  These 
"dreamers,"  as  they  are  called,  should  be  drawn  nine  times 
through  the  ring.  Many  brides,  however,  are  so  superstitious 
that  neither  for  that  purpose,  nor  at  any  other  time,  will  they  take 
the  ring  off  their  finger  after  it  has  once  been  placed  there. 

A  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  quoted  by  Strutt,  states  that 
**  by  the  civil  law,  whatsoever  is  given  ex  sponsalitia  largitate 
betwixt  them  that  are  promised  in  marriage,  hath  a  condition 
(for  the  most  part  silent)  that  it  may  be  had  again  if  marriage 
ensue  not,  but  if  the  man  should  have  had  a  kiss  for  his  money, 
he  should  lose  one  half  of  that  which  he  gave.  Yet  with  the 
-woman  it  is  otherwise,  for,  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatsoever  she 
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gave  she  may  ask  and  have  it  again."     However,  this  extends 
only  to  gloves,  rings^  bracelets,  and  such  like. 

The  fashion  of  the  plain  gold  wedding-ring  seems  to  have 
descended  to  us  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  without  any 
impulse  from  written  authority  or  rubric. 

Widows,  formerly,  wore  their  ring  on  the  thumb  as  an  emblem 
of  widowhood. 

The  smallest  wedding-ring  probably  ever  made  is  that  which 
was  used  for  the  fian failles  of  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Vni.,  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  son  of  King  Francis  I.  The 
dauphin  was  born  February  20th,  15 18,  and  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy,  the  bridal  ceremony  took  place  on  October  sth  of  the 
same  year  with  great  pomp  at  Greenwich.  The  two  years  old 
bride  was  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  blazing  with  jewels. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  placed  the  diminutive  ring  of  gold  upon  the 
child's  finger,  and  Admiral  Bonnivet,  as  proxy  for  the  baby- 
bridegroom,  passed  it  over  the  second  joint.  The  bride  was 
blessed,  and  mass  performed  by  Wolsey,  the  king  and  the  whole 
court  attending. 

In  olden  times  rings  made  of  rushes  were  used  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  abuse  of  the  rush  ring  led  to  the  practice  being 
strictly  prohibited  by  Richard  Poore,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
12 1 7,  but  it  had  a  long  continuance.  In  Greene's  '*  Menaphon" 
we  find:  "'Twas  a  good  world  when  such  simplicitie  was  used, 
saye  the  old  women  of  our  time,  when  a  ring  of  a  rush  would  tye 
as  much  love  together  as  a  gimmon  of  gold." 

In  France  the  practice  prevailed  much  longer  than  in  England. 

Wedding  rings  have  been  made  of  very  varied  materials. 
Besides  metals,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  leather  ring  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  out  of  a  piece  of  kid  cut  from  the 
bride's  glove.  As  a  substitute  for  the  usual  ring,  the  church  key 
has  been  put  into  requisition.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter,  dated 
July  27th,  1752,  writes: — "The  event  which  has  made  most 
noise  since  my  last  is  the  extensive  wedding  of  the  youngest  of 
the  two  Gunnings."  He  describes  an  assembly  at  Lord  Chester- 
field's, when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  made  love  to  Miss  Gunning, 
and  two  nights  after  sent  for  a  parson  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  parson  objected  to  act  without  a  licence  and  a 
ring,  and  Walpole  continues : — '*  The  duke  swore  he  would  send 
for  the  archbishop ;  at  last  they  were  married  with  the  ring  of 
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the  bed-curtain  at  half  an  hour  past  twelve  at  night  at  May 
Fair  Chapel." 

Many  similar  examples  are  on  record. 

Like  everything,  humanly  speaking,  the  wedding-ring  has  had 
its  vicissitudes,  notably  in  the  **  Fleet  marriages."  On  the  sup- 
pression of  these,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  commenced 
what  were  called  "  Gretna  Green  marriages  " — the  name  derived 
from  that  of  a  farmstead  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  official  who 
performed  these  "ceremonies"  was  of  different  vocations — 
sometimes  a  blacksmith.  One  of  them,  on  being  interrogated 
by  counsel  as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding,  replied :  "  I  first  ask 
them  if  they  are  single  persons ;  I  then  ask  the  man, '  Do  you 
take  this  woman  for  your  wife  ? '  He  says,  *  Yes.'  I  then  ask 
the  woman,  '  Do  you  take  this  man  for  your  lawful  husband  ? ' 
She  says,  *  Yes.'  I  then  say,  *  Put  on  the  ring,'  and  add,  *  the 
thing  is  done.     The  marriage  is  complete.* " 

The  blessing  of  the  wedding-ring  is  of  ancient  origin.  The 
form  prescribed  for  the  "halowing"  is  given  in  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
Masse  Booke  from  Wottonberge,  by  Nicholas  Dorcaster,"  1$  54. 

The  "  heathenish  origin,"  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  wedding-ring 
led  to  the  abolition  of  its  use  during  the  Commonwealth ;  this 
idea  of  **  heathenish  origin  "  being  derived  from  the  supposition 
that  the  ring  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  phylactery  or  charm, 
and  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by 
bishops.  The  Puritan  scruples  against  its  use  were  much 
criticised  at  the  time. 

Motto  and  Keepsake  Rings.— The  lettering  of  the  earliest 
motto-rings  is  the  peculiar  neat  character  which  came  into  use 
under  Diocletian.  The  spelling — according  to  Mr.  C.  W.  King 
— renders  the  fact  indubitable  that  the  so-called  modern  Greek 
pronunciation  was  already  established  as  the  fashionable  one  at 
Rome. 

The  mottoes  are,  for  the  most  part,  appropriate  for  New  Year's 
gifts  or  birthday  presents ;  here  are  a  few  examples :  "  Long  life 
to  thee,  Acacius,"  "  May'st  thou  live  many  years,  Macrinus," 
'*  Prosper  Eusebius." 

A  frequent  one  indicates  a  keepsake  on  departure:  ^Re- 
member me,  my  pretty  sweetheart."  This  bears  the  device  of  a 
hand  pinching  an  ear,  the  seat  of  memory  according  to  the  then 
popular  notion. 
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Spme  preach  a  moral.  Take  this  for  a  common  specimen^ 
which  Caylus  says — and  many  of  us  would  agree — should  be  the 
motto  of  every  philosopher.  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  old 
Scotch  baron  over  the  door  of  his  mansion : 

"  Men  saye  :  What  sayc  they  ? 
Wha  cares  :  let  them  saye.** 

Within  the  hoop  of  the  betrothal  ring  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  became  customary  to  inscribe  a  motto  or  "  posy  "  (poesie). 
Hamlet  (act  iii.,  scene  2)  says : 

^  Is  this  a  prologue  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? '' 

Herrick  says,  in  his  "  Hesperides : " 

"  What  posies  for  our  wedding  rings, 
What  gloves  we*ll  give  and  ribbonings." 

Some  of  these  inscriptions  are  v^y  appropriate  and  tender ; 
others  are  quaint  and  whimsical  Burke  states  that  Lady  Cath- 
cart,  on  marrying  her  fourth  husband,  Hugh  Macguire,  had 
inscribed  on  her  wedding  ring : 

"  If  I  survive 
I  will  have  five." 

The  ring  presented  by  Bishop  Cokes  to  his  wife  bore  the 
representations  of  a  hand,  a  heart,  a  mitre  and  a  death's-head, 
with  the  words : 

"  These  three  I  give  to  thee, 
Till  the  fourth  set  me  free." 

In  1614,  a  collection  of  posies  was  printed,  with  the  title, 
**  Love's  Garland,  or  Posies  for  Rings,  Handkerchiefs  and  Gloves, 
and  such  pretty  Tokens  as  Lovers  send  their  Loves." 

Henry  VIII.  gave  Anne  of  Cleves  a  ring  with  the  posy,  "  God 
send  me  well  to  kepe  " — a  most  unpropitious  one,  for  the  king 
expressed  his  dislike  to  her  soon  after  the  marriage. 

The  matrimonial  gemmal  or  gemmow  ring  dates  from  th6 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  composed  of  double  hoops  ;  each  hoop  is 
usually  surmounted  by  a  hand  raised  somewhat  above  the  circle, 
and  when  the  hoops  are  brought  together  the  hands  clasp  each 
other.     This  device  of  clasped  hands  originated  with  the  ancient 
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Romans.    Sometimes  the  links  are  triple  or  even  more  compli- 
cated    Hcrrick  says : 

*'  Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  true  love  knot,  but  I 
Return  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  imply 
Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tye.'' 

There  is  an  old  superstition  on  the  colours  of  "keepsake" 
rings : 

*^  O,  green  is  forsaken. 
And  yellow  forsworn, 
But  blue  is  the  prettiest  colour  that's  worn." 

With  the  Germans  the  turquoise  is  still  the  favourite  gem  for 
the  "  gage  d'amour "  ring ;  the  permanence  of  its  colour  being 
believed  to  depend  on  the  constancy  of  afTection.  As  this  stone 
is  almost  as  liable  to  change  as  the  heart  itself,  the  omen  it  gives 
is  verified  with  sufficient  frequency  to  maintain  its  reputation  for 
infallibility.  "  Regard  rings,"  of  French  origin,  were  common 
during  the  last  century.  They  were  thus  named  from  the  initials 
of  the  stones  forming  a  word.  The  French  have  precious  stones 
for  all  the  alphabet  excepting  f,  k,  q,  y  and  z.  They  obtain  the 
word  amiiii  thus : 


A 
M 

m^thiste, 
alachite 

or  aigue-marine 

I 

ris 

T    urquoise 

I    ris 

E  meraude 

or  topaze 

Thus,  lapis  lazuli,  opal,  verd  antique,  emerald  represent  love^  and 
for  me  malachite  and  emerald. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  marriage,  gave  Princess  Alexan- 
dra a  ring  set  with  stones,  expressing  his  name  Bertie — ber3rl, 
emerald,  ruby,  turquoise,  jacinth,  emerald. 

Madame  Barrera  is  responsible  for  the  following  assertion  in 
her  book  on  precious  stones : 

"  In  some  countries  rings  have  been  made  love's  telegraph  ; 
thus :  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  wife,  he  wears  a  ring  on  the  first 
finger  of  his  left  hand ;  if  he  is  engaged,  he  wears  it  on  the 
second  finger  ;  if  married,  on  the  third  ;  and  if  he  never  intends 
to  marry,  on  the  fourth.  When  a  lady  is  not  engaged,  she  wears 
a  hoop  or  diamond  on  thetfirst  finger ;  if  engaged  on  the  second  ; 
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if  married,  on  the  third  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  if  she  intends  to  die 
a  maid.  As  no  rules  are  given  for  widows,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  ornamenting  of  the  right  hand  and  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
is  exclusively  their  prerogative." 

One  of  the  most  singular  usages  in  which  a  ring  has  been  em- 
ployed was  the  annual  celebration  at  Venice  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic.  This  custom  is  said  to  date  from 
the  era  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Zidni,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  This  prince  having,  on  behalf  of  the  pontiff, 
attacked  the  hostile  fleet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  with  the  capture  of  the  emperor's  son,  Otho, 
the  pope,  in  grateful  acknowledgment,  gave  him  a  ring  ordain- 
ing that  henceforth  and  for  ever,  annually,  the  governing  Doge 
should  with  a  ring  espouse  the  sea.  The  pontiff  promised  that 
the  bride  should  be  obedient  and  subject  to  his  sway  as  a  wife  to 
her  husband.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  1 177  ;  some  authorities  give  the  date  as  1 174. 

An  Italian  legend  asserts,  as  an  omen  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  that  the  ring  cast  into  the  Adriatic  by  the 
Doge  was  once  found  in  a  fish  that  was  served  up  at  his  table  a 
year  afterwards. 

"Fish  and  ring"  stories  abound  in  almost  every  country. 
Brand,  in  his  "History  of  Newcastle,"  relates  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  gentleman  dropped  a  ring  from  his 
hand  over  the  bridge  into  the  Tyne ;  years  afterwards  his  wife 
bought  a  fish  in  the  market  and  the  ring  was  found  in  it.  The  an- 
cient Indian  drama  of  "  Sacontala  "  has  an  incident  of  this  charac- 
ter. Perhaps  more  of  these  tales  are  true  than  some  of  us  would 
believe,  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  fish — especially  the  mackerel 
— greedily  swallow  any  glittering  object  dropped  into  the  water. 

Among  the  varied  uses  to  which  rings  have  been  applied  may 
be  mentioned  what  were  called  "  meridian."  These  were  astrono- 
mical rings,  now  superseded  by  more  exact  instruments.  In  the 
French  "  Encyclop^die  "  (Diderot  et  D'Alembert)  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  **  solar  "  ring  {anneau  solaire),  which  showed  the 
hour  by  means  of  a  small  perforation,  "  un  trou,  par  lequel  on 
fait  passer  un  rayon  de  soleil." 

Zeller  also  describes  a  kind  of  sun-dial  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
This  was  called  the  astronomical  ring,  "annulus  astronomicus." 
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In  the  British  Museum  is  a  splendid  collection  of  gems  in  their 
antique  settings,  a  treasure  unsurpassed  by  any  in  Europe. 
Among  these  is  a  magnificent  intaglio  of  Hercules  slaying  the 
Hydra, "  very  deeply  cut  on  a  rich  sard,"  and  set  in  a  massive 
gold  ring  of  the  form  fashioned  during  the  Lower  Empire ;  the 
wonderful  lion-ring  from  the  Prince  of  Cannio's  collection,  and 
some  curious  rings  from  Switzerland,  of  the  people  who  built  their 
habitations  on  piles  in  the  lakes. 

Fuller  aiid  most  interesting  information,  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  compress  withing  the  limits  of  these  brief  articles,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  sources  : — **  Antique  Gems  and 
Rings,"  by  C.  W.  King,  London,  1872  ;  **  History  and  Mystery  of 
Precious  Stones,"  by  W.  Jones,  London,  1884;  "Scelta  di  An- 
tichi  Anuli,"  by  C.  L.  Rosellini,  Parma,  1886;  "Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Folk  Lore,"  by  C.  Sellers,  London,  1888  ;  English 
Folk  Lore  Society ;  American  Folk  Lore  Society,  Boston ; 
Soci^t^  des  Traditions  Populaires,  Paris ;  "  The  Mummy,"  by 
E.  A.  Wallis  Bridge,  1890;  "Gems  and  Jewels,"  by  Madame  de 
Barrera,  i860. 
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By  F.  A.  HOWDEN, 
Author  of "  Love  in  a  London  Lodging." 

CHAPTER  L 

"  It's  no  use  discussing  the  matter  any  more,  Humphrey !  I  can 
give  you  no  other  answer,  and  it  is  cruel  of  you  to  go  on  urging 
me,"  and  Ruth  Leslie  gave  a  weary  sigh  as  she  spoke. 

The  man  rested  his  arms  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  hid  his  face 
on  them  without  replying. 

"  Can*t  you  see,"  the  gentle  voice  went  on,  "  how  entirely  my 
father  depends  on  me,  and  how  helpless  he  would  be  if  I  left  him  ? 
Oh,  Humphrey !  you  ought  to  help  and  not  hinder  me  ;  surely 
you  know  it  is  not  want  of  love  for  you  that  makes  me  act  as  I 
am  doing  ?  " 

**  All  /  know  is  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul,  and  have  done 
so  now  for  years,  and  that  I  feel  as  if  I  should  go  mad  if  you  will 
not  be  my  wife,"  exclaimed  Humphrey  Carew  savagely. 

"  Good  God !  Ruth,*'  he  went  on  excitedly,  **you  talk  of  duty 
glibly  enough,  but  I  ask  you  if  there  is  only  one  kind  of  duty  in 
the  world — only  duty  towards  your  father,  and  none  towards  the 
man  who  has  loved  you  from  a  child  ?  No !  you  shall  listen  to 
me,  for  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  and  brain  were  on  fire,  and  I  must 
speak.  I  should  have  said  you  were  too  thoughtful,  too  sensible, 
to  be  influenced  by  the  old  cant  about  so-called  *  filial  duty,'  in- 
vented by  selfish  parents  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to  trade  on 
their  children's  sensibilities !  Let  all  love  and  honour  be  given  to 
fathers  and  mothers  when  they  have  earned  and  deserved  it,  but 
away  with  the  trash  and  humbug  of  asserting  that  we  should  be 
grateful  to  our  parents  for  the  *  gift  of  life  ! '  Rdther  do  they  owe 
us  their  deepest  love,  their  most  unselfish  care,  as  a  slight  repara- 
tion for  all  the  evil  chances  to  which  they  expose  us  when  they 
call  us  into  existence !  God  bless  my  own  dear  mother — she  was 
one  of  the  sweetest,  tenderest  souls  that  ever  trod  His  earth,  and 
she  did  indeed  possess  my  love ;  but  then,  she  earned  it.     As  to 
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your  father — ^forgive  me,  Ruth,  if  I  seeni  disrespectful— tut  what 
has  he  done  to  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  your  life — and  mine?"  he 
added  bitterly. 

**  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  all  you  say,"  she  answered  sadly, 
*  except  that  I  think  you  are  a  little  unjust  towards  my  father. 
He  is  self  centred  by  nature,  but  I  am  sure  he  almost  always 
intends  to  be  kind.  However,  this  is  all  beside  the  mark.  One 
may  reason,  and  one  may  theorize,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  prac- 
tical issue  it  is  all  so  different.  Oh,  Humphrey !  I  know  father 
does  not  deserve  the  devotion  of  my  life  as  you  do,  who  only  ask 
leave  to  love  and  cherish  me  till  death  parts  us  ;  but  it's  no  good 
to  argue.  I  could  not  be  happy  and  at  peace  if  I  left  him  now, 
after  what  he  has  said.  And  lately,  since  this  illness,  he  has  con- 
stantly reiterated  that  he  could  not  live  many  years  without  me. 
Humphrey!  Humphrey!  help  me  to  be  brave,  for  it  is  so  hard,' 
and  her  voice  died  away  in  a  low  sob. 

**  Darling,"  he  said  gently,  as  he  knelt  down  beside  her  chaii 
and  put  his  arms  around  her,  "  I  believe  that  no  subtler  form  of 
torture  exists  for  many  women,  and  some  men,  than  the  never- 
ceasing,  lying  voice  of  a  morbid  conscience.  I  came  on  this 
pithy  little  saying  in  a  book  I  was  reading  the  other  day,  and  I 
immediately  thought  of  you,  *  There  is  as  much  danger  of  over- 
cultivating  one's  conscience  as  of  neglecting  it.'  Ruth,  my  own 
darling,  be  strong,  be  brave — not  to  crush  down  your  love  for  me, 
but  to  silence,  to  stifle  these  promptings  of  an  overstrained  con- 
science, and  to  thankfully  take  your  happiness  in  both  hands." 

She  was  sobbing  unrestrainedly  now,  and  her  tired  head  lay 
restfully  on  Humphrey's  broad  shoulder. 

"  Little  girlie,"  he  went  on,  "  do  you  know  all  you  are  to  me — 
all  you  could  do  with  me  ?  When  I  am  in  your  dear  society  I 
feel  all  the  good  that  is  in  me  being  strengthened  and  deepened, 
and  life  seems  to  hold  infinite  possibilities  for  me  ;  but  I  know 
that  there  are  depths  also  of  latent  evil  in  n^e,  and  I  dread  to  think 
of  what  I  might  be  capable  were  I  to  lose  you.  Don't  starts 
darling,"  brushing  back  the  soft  brown  hair  from  her  temple  with 
tender  fingers,  "  I  know  it  is  mean  to  threaten  a  woman  with  the 
responsibility  of  one's  own  actions — ^but,  surely,  surely  it  is  a  clear 
duty  laid  before  you,  to  help  me  to  '  make  myself  as  clean  as  I 
can,'  when  you  are  the  one  woman  upon  earth  who  can  do  it."    ♦ 

Ruth  was  wavering. 
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"Humphrey,"  she  said,  without  raising  her  head  from  its 
resting-place,  "you  press  me  hard,  and  you  confuse  me  so  that  I 
cannot  see  clearly.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  understand  quite 
what  I  feel.  If  only  /  had  not  been  the  medium  through  which 
he  became  such  an  invalid  after  the  attack  of  scarlet  fever  he  had 
three  years  ago,  I  should  not  feel  so  bound  to  stay  with  him." 

"  I  think  it  is  open  to  question  whether  Mr.  Leslie  really  is  as 
delicate  as  he  fancies,  though  of  course  I  am  not  denying  the 
genuineness  of  this  bronchitic  attack  ;  but  granted  that  he  is  more 
or  less  of  an  invalid,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that  he  caught 
scarlet  fever  through  going  into  your  room  when  expressly  asked 
not  to  do  so,  and  therefore  you  have  clearly  no  responsibility." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  But  if  I  had  not  insisted  upon  continuing  to 
visit  my  poor  people  during  the  epidemic,  I  should  never  have 
brought  the  fever  into  the  house.  And,  after  all,  it  was  father's 
love  for  me  that  made  him  come  to  see  me,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
orders." 

**  And  was  it  love,  too,  that  made  him  fly  the  house  when  he 
realized  what  your  complaint  was,  though  he  was  too  late  to 
escape  the  infection  ?  Nay,  Ruth,  my  dearest,  I  did  not  mean 
to  wound  you,"  as  she  half  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms,  **  but 
I  want  you  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  Who  loves  you  best, 
he  or  I?" 

**  You,  you^  my  beloved  ! "  she  sobbed,  as  she  clung  to  Carew ; 
and  then,  with  seeming  irrelevance,  but  with  pathetic  meaning  to 
her  lover's  ear,  she  murmured,  "  Oh !  if  only  mother  had  not 
died." 

Carew  pressed  her  a  little  closer  in  his  encircling  arms,  and 
laid  a  gentle  kiss  on  her  hair,  but  did  not  speak  ;  with  trembling 
hope  he  waited  for  the  leaven  of  his  words  to  work  in  her 
mind. 

Without,  a  November  wind  was  wailing  drearily,  and  the 
leafless  trees  in  the  Square  garden  showed  their  gaunt  branches 
through  the  uncurtained  windows  ;  but  within  was  warmth  and 
quiet,  and  the  pleasant  glow  of  firelight 

On  a  little  table  near  the  hearth  stood  a  bowl  of  violets,  and 
Carew  would  ever  after  associate  their  scent  with  that  most 
wretched  afternoon.  To  some  natures  scents  are  more  potent  to 
recall  old  memories  than  sights  or  sounds,  and  his  was  such* 
The  travelling- clock  on   the    mantelpiece    ticked    softly    and 
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hurriedly,  as  if  loth  to  remind  the  lovers  of  the  passing  of 
time,  and  here  and  there  the  glitter  of  polished  brass  or 
sheen  of  satin  caught  the  red  light  of  the  fire,  as  the  day  slowly 
died,  and  the  room  darkened. 

A  discreet  cough  made  Humphrey  and  Ruth  hastily  start 
asunder  and  glance  towards  the  door,  where  stood  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  modern  (so-called)  **  lady-nurse,"  in  cap  and 
apron  and  much  starched  white  muslin. 

Ruth  would  have  risen,  but  Carew  quietly  stood  up  and 
looked  the  intruder  up  and  down,  as  if  inquiring  her  business. 

She  was  not  long  in  declaring  it. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Leslie,  Tm  sure  Tm  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but 
your  papa  is  asking  for  you  so  persistently  that  it's  really  quite 
pathetic,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  come  and  let  you  know.  He 
should  have  taken  his  medicine  some  time  ago,  but  he  kept 
waiting  for  you,  as  he  said  you  were  sure  to  come  soon,  and  it 
always  tasted  less  nauseous  when  you  gave  it  to  him !  You 
must  feel  proud.  Miss  Leslie,  to  be  of  such  importance  to  anyone, 
though  to  be  sure  it*s  a  great  responsibility,  too.     But — — " 

''  That  will  do,  thank  you,  nurse.  Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  my 
father  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Ruth  with 
quiet  dignity.  Then,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  woman,  she 
turned  a  little  wildly  to  Carew. 

"  You  see,  there  is  no  escape  for  me,"  she  said,  and  her  young 
face  looked  drawn  in  the  dim  light. 

"That  nurse  is  an  impertinent,  meddling  fool,"  burst  forth 
Carew,  "  and  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  her  the  better.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  be  swayed  by " 

"  I  am  not  swayed  by  her  underbred  remarks,"  said  Ruth  in  a 
dull,  hopeless  tone,  "  but  she  woke  me  out  of  a  pleasant  dream  to 
face  realities." 

Humphrey,  who  guessed  how  near  she  had  been  to  yielding 
during  that  quiet  firelight  pause,  was  in  despair.  Such  a  mean 
cause,  of  such  dire  results. 

**  Ruth,  my  love,  my  own !  Don't  turn  from  me  again.  Oh, 
Ruth !  for  God's  sake  don't  go  back  to  your  morbid  fancies,  to 
your  uncalled-for  sacrifice.  My  little  girl,  my  better  self,  my 
ideal  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  listen  to  me  a  moment  longer. 
I  will  wait  till  your  father  has  regained  his  usual  strength,  nay,  I 
will  wait  all  his  lifetime  if  you  require  it — only  promise  me  that 
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some  day,  however  far  off,  you  will  marry  me,  you  will  come  and 
fill  all  my  life.  Promise  1  oh  Ruth,  promise  I "  and  the  poor 
fellow  caught  her  passionately  by  the  hand. 

The  little  hand  grew  ice-cold  in  his,  but  Ruth  did  not  waver 
now. 

"  Humphrey,  it  is  impossible.  You  ask  me  to  voluntarily: 
expose  myself — for  that  is  what  it  really  comes  to — to  the 
temptation  of  daily  wishin  i  for  my  father's  death.  I  could  not 
bear  such  a  life — I  would  rather  die." 

**  Once  more,  Ruth,  my  Ruth,  I  ask  you  to  have  mercy !  '* 

"  Oh,  Humphrey,  do  not  torture  me  so  I  You  are  breaking  my 
heart,  but  I  cannot,  no,  4  cannot  promise  what  you  ask.  God's 
blessing  would  never  rest  upon  us  if  I  did." 

"  Then  I  will  descend  to  the  meanness  I  have  so  often  despised  ; 
I  will  threaten  you.  You  say  that  I  have  broken  your  heart — 
I  tell  you  that  you  have  killed  my  soul,  and  whatever  evil  you 
may  chance  to  hear  of  me  henceforward,  you  may  safely  believe. 
You  can't  expect  much  good  from  a  man  with  a  dead  soul." 

And  with  a  laugh  more  sad  than  tears,  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
firelit  room. 

CHAPTER  H.     ■ 

Time  passed  very  slowly  and  wearily  for  Ruth,  in  those  days 
after  Carew  had  gone.  Her  father  was  gradually  mending,  and 
could  now  go  out  for  a  little  while  on  sunny  mornings,  but  she 
found  that  her  presence  was  less  and  less  needed  during  these 
airings,  as  Nurse  Dawson  seemed  to  supply  every  want.  Just  atJ 
first,  after  the  shock  of  parting  with  Humphrey,  Ruth  was  glad 
of  a  little  time  she  could  call  her  own,  but  after  a  few  weeks  of 
comparative  solitude,  she  began  to  wonder  of  what  use  she  was 
to  her  father.  It  was  Nurse  Dawson  who  slept  within  call  of  the 
invalid,  who  walked  with  him,  read  to  him,  administered  his 
medicine,  and  all  but  fed  him  like  a  baby.  Decidedly,  Nurse 
Dawson  had  better  go,  and  leave  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  tendance  of 
the  daughter  whom  he  loved.  Unless  she  was  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  her  time,  her  energies,  her  love  upon  her  father,  of  what 
use  had  been  her  life's  sacrifice  ?  thought  Ruth  sadly  to  herself. 

So  she  resolved  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  nurse's  departure 
to.  her  father  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

One  morning,  early  in  February,  which  that  year  was  singularly 
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fine  and  mild,  she  went  up  to  Mr.  Leslie's  room  after  breakfast, 
determined  to  settle  the  matter.  Her  elderly  housemaid  had 
only  yesterday  announced  her  intention  of  leaving,  if  '*that 
upsetting  young  woman,  Nurse  Dawson,  didn't  go  away  soon, 
and  leave  her  betters  to  look  after  master."  Ruth  had  soothed 
the  woman's  ruffled  temper,  and  promised  the  speedy  departure 
of  the  disturbing  element.  So  now,  as  she  greeted  her  father 
with  an  affectionate  morning  kiss,  she  resolved  to  come  to  the 
point  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear.  At  present,  however,  nurse 
was  much  en  ividence^  and  Ruth  had  to  bide  her  time. 

'*  You'll  excuse  me,  Miss  Leslie,  but  your  papa  doesn't  like  the 
fire  to  shine  on  his  face.  There,  I'll  just  place  the  screen  between 
him  and  the  blaze.  Such  a  furnace,  and  on  this  mild  morning, 
too !  I  did  tell  Martha  not  to  pile  up  the  coal  so,  but  what  can 
you  expect  from  the  lower  classes  ?  They  have  so  little  modera- 
tion," and  the  florid,  good  looking  young  nurse  gave  an  affected 
little  laugh,  as  she  dexterously  shook  up  the  invalid's  pillows  and 
screened  him  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Then,  with  a  jangling  of 
the  nurse's  chatelaine  which  she  wore,  and  which  Ruth  detested, 
Nurse  Dawson  seated  herself  in  a  capacious  armchair  beside  the 
bed,  and  took  up  her  knitting. 

Ruth  ignored  her  utterly. 

**  When  do  you  think  of  going  out,  father  dear  ?  "  she  asked, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  his. 

Poor  Ruth,  hers  was  a  tender  nature,  full  of  shy  demonstra- 
tiveness,  and  now  that  Humphrey  had  left  her,  she  craved  for 
some  object  upon  which  to  bestow  her  gentle  caresses. 

Her  father  turned  restlessly  from  her. 

"  Didn't  you  say  I  had  better  rest  till  the  afternoon,  nurse?" 
he  said,  and  his  daughter  fancied  that  his  voice  sounded 
nervous. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leslie,  you  must  please  yourself,  and  here's  Miss 
Leslie  seemingly  in  a  hurry  for  you  to  be  up  ;  but  I  certainly 
did  advise  you  to  take  a  good  rest  this  morning,  after  your  bad 
night." 

"  Did  my  father  have  a  bad  night  ?  You  never  told  me !  " 
exclaimed  Ruth,  turning  rather  indignantly  upon  the  nurse. 

**  Oh  !  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  only  hold  myself  responsible 
to  Dr.  Gordon,"  said  the  woman  rather  insolently ;  but  seeing 
Ruth's  look  of  astonishment,  she  hastened  to  add,  ''and  then  your 
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papa's  restless  night  is  quite  accounted  for  by  his  having  some- 
thing on  his  mind,"  and  she  looked  meaningly  at  her  patient 

He  changed  colour  and  glanced  nervously,  first  at  her  and  then 
at  his  daughter. 

**  Something  on  his  mind ! "  repeated  Ruth  in  a  puzzled  tone. 
*'  Has  anything  happened  of  which  I  do  not  know  ?  " 

"  Well.j'^j  /  "  smirked  the  nurse,  putting  her  handsome  muslin- 
capped  head  on  one  side,  and  trying  to  look  coy ;  **  don't  you 
think  we  might  say  something  has  happened,  Mr.  Leslie  ?  " 

"  Father !  "  cried  Ruth,  a  horrible  dread  contracting  her  heart ; 
"  father,  what  does  she  mean  ?  " 

Mr.  Leslie's  shifty  eyes  avoided  his  daughter's  entreating  gaze. 
The  fire  crackled  merrily,  and  the  clear  winter  sunshine  streamed 
into  the  comfortable  room.  A  cab  rattled  noisily  past  the  house, 
and  some  street  vendor's  cry  rose  loud  and  shrill. 

Ruth  waited  for  her  father  to  speak,  and  in  spite  of  her 
bewilderment  and  latent  dread,  made  a  mental  resolve  to  speak 
seriously  to  Martha  about  a  conspicuous  cobweb  which  her 
quick  eyes  had  noticed  on  the  cornice  near  the  window.  Mr. 
Leslie  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly : 

"  My  dear  Ruth,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  this  lady  has 
— has,  well,  in  short.  Miss  Dawson  has  consented  to  become  my 
wife." 

Had  the  sun  suddenly  gone  behind  a  cloud,  or  why  had  the 
room  grown  so  dark,  thought  Ruth.  Yes,  certainly  she  must 
speak  to  Martha  about  her  carelessness,  though  she  did  so 
dislike  to  scold  the  servants,  and  the  poor  woman  had  already 
been  annoyed  by  Nurse  Dawson's  arrogant  manners.  Nurse 
Dawson,  surely  her  father  had  just  been  speaking  of  her,  and 
then  the  truth  penetrated  to  the  girl's  stunned  consciousness ! 
What  should  she  do  ?  what  could  she  say  ? 

''  Father/'  she  murmured,  and  then  was  silent  again. 

Mr.  Leslie  looked  uncomfortable,  and  glanced  entreatingly  at 
his  buxom  lady-love.  She  responded  immediately  to  the  word- 
less appeal. 

"  Dear  Miss  Leslie — or  might  I  say  Ruth — it  makes  me  so 
glad  to  think  of  your  being  always  with  us.  We  shall  be  quite 
a  happy  family,  we  three,  at  least  until  *  Mr.  Right  *  comes 
along,"  and  she  laughed  till  her  starched  cap-strings  rustled. 
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Ruth  clenched  her  hands  so  hard  that  the  nails  hurt  her 
tender  palms ;  she  was  resolved  not  to  bandy  words  with  her 
vulgar  supplanter. 

"  I  suppose  your  mind  is  quite  made  up,  father  ?  "  she  said  in 
a  low  voice ;  **  you  are  quite  sure  this  step  is  for  your  hap- 
piness?" 

"  Well,  really,  Miss  Leslie,  I  must  say "  but  Ruth's  quiet 

gaze  silenced  the  angry  woman,  who  contented  herself  with  a 
scornful  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  quite  unnecessary  smoothing  of 
the  eider-down  quilt 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  of  course  I  am  sure,  or  I  should  not  have 
spoken  as  I  did  just  now.  I  quite  believe  you  have  tried  your 
best  to  fill  your  poor  dear  mother's  place,  but  I  have  missed  her 
sadly,  and  you  know  the  Book  says, '  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.' " 

At  any  other  time  Ruth  would  have  flamed  out  in  righteous 
indignation  at  such  irreverent  cant,  but  now  she  was  too  low, 
too  utterly  crushed,  to  -do  aught  but  mutter,  '*  I  never  fancied  I 
could  fill  that  place,  but  oh !  father,  I  have  loved  you  as  well  as 
I  knew  how." 

"  You  have  done  your  best,  my  child,  as  I  have  already  said  ; 
but  I  cannot  expect  to  keep  you  always  with  me,  and  I  felt  the 
need  of  a  loving  help-meet  to  cheer  and  strengthen  me.  You 
too,  dear  Ruth,  will  benefit  much  from  the  companionship  and 
example  of  the  future  Mrs.  Leslie,"  and  the  foolish  old  man 
held  out  his  white  hand  to  Nurse  Dawson,  who  immediately 
grasped  it  firmly  in  both  her  large  ones. 

Ruth  could  bear  no  more.  Herself  supplanted,  her  life-work 
gone,  her  sacrifice  in  vain — it  was  cruel,  and  well-nigh  in- 
credible; but  the  thought  of  that  smiling,  underbred  young 
woman  in  her  dead  mother's  place  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  hurried  from  the  room,  lest  she  should  ignominiously  break 
down,  and  disgrace  herself  before  those  two. 

A  craving  for  air  came  upon  her,  and  hastily  putting  on  her 
hat  and  jacket,  she  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  bright  winter 
morning.  She  did  not  hesitate  which  way  to  turn.  Ever  since 
her  mother's  death  had  left  her  lonely,  she  had  taken  all  her 
perplexities  and  cares  to  the  same  quiet  refuge,  her  "  thinking 
place,"  as  she  called  it.  Not  a  church,  not  the  dim  silence  of  a 
consecrated  building,  but  the  wide  spaces  and  fresh  air  of  a 
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large  park,  once  the  private  ground  belonging  to  an  old  mansion, 
but  now  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Ruth  walked  rapidly  along, 
her  thoughts  turned  inward,  and  beginning  now  to  recover  from 
the  stunning  blow  of  her  father's  announcement 

She  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left  until  she  reached 
the  secluded  bench  which  was  her  favourite  resting-place,  and- 
then  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  At  first,  as  she  sat  there 
trying  to  think  calmly,  the  one  fact  of  her  father's  ingratitude 
loomed  so  large  that  it  filled  all  her  mental  horizon ;  but  grad- 
ually the  first  faint  gleams  of  hope  and  comfort  began  to  dawn 
in  her  mind. 

How  would  this  hateful  marriage  aflfect  her  own  prospects  ? 
Would  not  her  heavy  responsibility  towards  her  father  be  then 
shifted  on  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  Nurse  Dawson  ?  Would 
not  this  change  set  her  free,  blessedly,  joyfully  free,  to  give 
herself  to  Humphrey  Carew  ? 

Ruth  sat  upright  on  the  hard  wooden  bench,  and  her  eyes 
grew  very  bright  with  the  thronging  hopes.  Oh  1  to  be  able  to 
cast  ofT the  heavy  load  of  conscientious  scruples  which  for  the  last 
few  months  had  been  weighing  her  down  by  the  renunciation 
they  had  eiiforced,  and  to  feel  .that  no  home  duty  need  now 
clash  with  her  heart's  desire. 

It  seemed  so  long  since  she  had  seen  Humphrey,  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  her  father's  projected  marriage,  she  knew  well  he 
would  hasten  to  her  and  console  her  for  all  she  had  passed 
through.  One  feeble  effort  more  did  poor  Ruth's  conscience 
make  to  harass  her,  by  whispering  that  she  ought  not  to  permit 
gladness  to  come  to  her  from  such  a  source  as  her  father's  con- 
temptible weakness — but  her  new-found  joy  was  too  real,  too 
deep,  to  be  gainsayed,  and  it  flooded  all  her  being  with  dancing 
waves  of  happiness. 

Restfully  her  tired  eyes  dwelt  on  the  grassy  sweep  of  park- 
land, stretching  away  to  a  distant  belt  of  leafless  elms,  and  she 
noted,  with  the  keen  appreciation  of  an  artistic  nature,  the  tender 
pink  of  the  ribes  buds  on  a  bush  close  at  hand,  while  a  robin's 
cheery  little  song  gave  a  finishing  touch  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. 

Ruth  did  not  really  care  for  the  spring ;  its  brilliant  sunshine, 
cold  winds,  and  exuberance  of  life  and  colour,  always  seemed  to 
overpower    her,  but   this   quiet   month  of  February,  with    its 
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alternations  of  grey  mist  and  golden  light,  this  breathing  space 
between  winter  and  the  blossoming  year,  this  hushed  waiting 
for  what  might  be  in  store,  had  ever  charmed  her  sensitive  soul. 
And  just  now  it  seemed  specially  fiill  of  sympathy  with  her 
trembling  hopes,  her  tender  dreams  for  the  future.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  and  for  a  while  sat  very  still. 

The  sound  of  ne^iring. footsteps  made  her  start  and  look  up. 

A  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  pretty  and  well-dressed,  came 
smilingly  along  the  gravel  path  and  greeted  Ruth  warmly. 

**  Why,  you  dear  old  thing,  what  ages  it  is  since  we  met  I  I'm 
awfully  glad  to  see  you  again — but  you're  not  looking  well  1  I 
hope  you  haven't  been  knocking  yourself  up  with  nursing  Mr. 
Leslie  ?  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  keeping  a  sick  nurse  in  the 
house,  for  months  on  end,  as  mother  tells  me  you  have  done,  if 
you  mean  all  the  time  to  wear  yourself  to  skin  and  bone,  not  to 
speak  of  spoiling  your  complexion  ?  Why,  Ruth,  I  declare  you 
look  all  eyes ;  if  I  had  not  been  away  from  home  lately,  I  should 
have  made  you  take  better  care  of  yourself! " 

Ruth  smiled  affectionately  at  the  speaker,  and,  putting  out  a 
lazy  hand,  pulled  her  down  beside  her  on  the  garden  seat 

"  I'm  quite  well,  really,  Madge  dear ;  only  a  little  tired,  I 
think.  When  did  you  come  back  ?  Tell  me  all  about  your  gay 
doings  in  Town." 

"  Well,  I  only  came  home  last  night,  and  \  was  just  taking  a 
short  cut  through  the  park  to  your  house,  when  I  suddenly  re- 
membered your  liking  (or  this  pokey  corner,  and  went  a  little  out 
of  my  way  on  the  chance  of  finding  you  here.  You  see  I  have 
been  rewarded  for  my  foresight,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  haven't 
much  time  to  spare ;  I  promised  father  to  meet  him  at  the  bank 
at  twelve  o'clock,  but  I  can  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes." 

**  Had  you  a  good  time  at  your  aunt's,  Madge  ?  Did  you  enjoy 
yourself  as  much  as  you  expected  ?  " 

"  Have  I  enjoyed  myself  ?  Qh,  immensely  I  I  went  to  a  lot  of 
dances,  and  dinners,  and  concerts,  and  teas,  and  theatres.  Oh, 
by-the-bye,  that  reminds  me,  of  course  !  Ruth,  darling,  I  was  so 
sorry,  for  I  always  thought  he  cared  for  you." 

"  Thought  who  cared  for  me  ?  "  said  Ruth  vaguely. 
.    The  sunshine  was  genial  and  soothing  in  that  sheltered .  spot, 
and  she  enjoyed  listening  to  the  gay  prattle  of  her  friend,  from 
whom  she  had  been  parted  for  some  months. 
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Madge  Wood  looked  hesitatingly  at  her.  She  felt  rather  sorry 
she  had  alluded  to  the  subject,  now  that  she  saw  Ruth  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  startling  news ;  but  having  begun,  she  must 
continue. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carew,  dear,"  she  said,  and  then  felt  frightened  by 
Ruth's  sudden  pallor. 

•*  What  of  him  ?  "  asked  the  latter  hoarsely ;  '*  is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Ruth  darling — what  put  that  into  j^ur  head  ?  I  only 
meant  His  sudden  marriage  with  that  horrid  Coralie  Duprez  of 
'  The  Empire.'  Aunt  Ada  was  so  shocked  at  it  that  she  told 
Minnie  and  me  we  were  to  cut  Mr.  Carew  if  we  met  him.  But 
we  never  did  meet,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  I  believe  he  and  his 
wife  left  at  once  for  the  Continent,  and  Captain  Clarke  told  me 
he  had  seen  him  one  day  lately  in  Paris,  looking  so  ill  and 
wretched.     It  does  seem  such  a  pity,  and  he  was  so  nice." 

Ruth  did  not  speak.  Some  dimly  remembered  words  came 
into  her  mind  and  buzzed  and  jangled  there — *'  Thy  waves  and 
Thy  billows  are  gone  over  me — Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows !  " 

Perhaps  that  was  why  she  felt  as  if  she  were  choking,  and  put 
up  her  hand  to  loosen  her  scarf. 

She  heard  Madge  Wood  speaking,  and  the  voice  sounded  oddly 
far  away,  but  she  gathered  that  her  friend  was  apologizing  for 
hurrying  off  to  keep  her  appointment,  and  she  heard  herself 
making  suitable  answers.    Then  she  was  once  more  alone. 

How  it  all  came  back  to  her  now :  "  There  are  the  depths  of 
latent  evil  in  me,  and  I  dread  to  think  of  what  I  might  be 
capable  were  I  to  lose  you  ....  you  have  killed  my  soul 
.  .  .  .  whatever  evil  you  may  chance  to  hear  of  me  hence- 
forward, you  may  safely  believe  !  " 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing,  then,  that  he  had  meant  by  those 
bitter  words. 

And  she,  she  who  loved  him  better  than  life,  had  been  the  un- 
witting cause  of  his  ruin.  For  the  sake  of  a  mistaken  idea  of 
duty  towards  her  father,  who  now  turned  from  her  without  com- 
punction, when  he  had  no  further  need  of  her,  she  had  spoilt  her 
happiness  and  Humphrey's  ;  had  left  him,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy 
of  an  abandoned  woman,  a  fifth-rate  actress  of  fleeting  notoriety. 
Oh  1  the  agony  of  that  thought.  It  was  harder  far  to  bear  than 
even  the  dreary  mental  vision  which  spread  itself  before  her  of 
her  own  grey  and  loveless  life.    That  could  be  borne,  but  the 
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other  pain — ah  God  !  Surely  there  must  be  a  future  existence, 
in  very  truth,  where  we  shall  find  balm  for  our  wounds — where 
all  things  will  be  made  plain. 

And  yet  she  had  meant  to  do  right. 

A  dark  cloud-rack  was  slowly  coming  up  from  the  west,  and  a 
chill  breeze  began  to  sway  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  radiant 
morning  was  not  going  to  fulfil  its  promise.  The  robin's  song 
had  subsided  into  an  occasional  subdued  chirp,  and  a  few  ominous 
drops  of  rain  pattered  on  the  laurel  bushes  close  by. 

Ruth  shivered  slightly,  and  rose  to  her  feet ;  then,  with  head 
down-bent  to  meet  the  coming  storm,  she  went  back  to  her  love- 
less home. 
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(FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  AN  ANGLICAN  PRIEST.: 

II. 

With  slow,  measured,  heavy  strokes,  the  great  clock  in  the 
church  tower  had  struck  twelve.  The  night  was  black.  Indeed 
the  darkness  was  like  that  in  ancient  Egypt ;  it  could  **  be/?//." 

I  had  been  out  into  the  country  spending  the  evening  at  a 
friend's  house.  I  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  my  way  back  through  the  dark  solitary  lanes,  and  I  was 
tired  of  battling  with  the  wind  and  rain,  which  drove  furiously 
in  my  face  and  lashed  me  without  mercy.  I  was  glad,  therefore, 
to  feel  the  town  pavement  under  my  feet  again  and  to  traverse 
well-lighted  streets. 

As  I  passed  the  church  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  must 
get  my  cassock,  surplice,  hood  and  college  cap  from  the  vestry,  as 
I  should  require  them  at  the  Diocesan  Synod,  for  which  I  had 
arranged  to  start  by  an  early  train  in  the  morning. 

I  turned  in  through  the  churchyard  gate,  and  the  next  minute 
I  was  fitting  a  key  (wHich  I  invariably  carried  with  me)  into  the 
latch  of  the  vestry  door,  at  the  base  of  the  old  tower. 

Just  then  the  clock,  high  up  overhead^  in  the  thick  darkness, 
announced  with  sonorous  solemn  sound  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  at  that  moment  as  though  the  tower  were 
some  veteran  gigantic  sentinel  enveloped  in  his  mantle,  defiant  of 
the  storm,  keeping  watch  over  the  slumbering  town  and  marking 
solemnly  the  flight  of  time. 

As  the  vibration  of  the  last  stroke  died  away  I  entered  the 
vestry,  where,  having  struck  a  light,  I  soon  packed  up  what  I 
required  in  my  little  black  bag,  which  I  found  ready  to  my  hand 
in  the  cupboard  in  which  we  hung  our  vestments. 

I  was  about  to  leave  the  vestry  by  the  door  through  which  I 
had  entered,  when  I  happened  to  notice  that  the  inner  door, 
leading  from  the  vestry  into  the  church,  was  standing  open. 
I  went  back  to  close   it,   but   I   had   no   sooner   reached   the 
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threshold  than  my  steps  were  arrested  and  I  stood  spellbound, 
with  my  eyes  riveted  upon  a  scene  that  enthralled  me  by  its 
weird  beauty. 

I  was  standing  beneath  the  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  The  long  nave  and  aisles  lay  before  me  in  a  shroud  of 
thick  darkness.  But  a  stream  of  white  silvery  light  poured 
through  the  great  east  window  and  illumined  the  centre  of  the 
chancel  with  a  spectral  unearthly  radiance.  The  white  Parian 
marble  of  the  floor  shone  like  alabaster,  while  the  altar,  with  its 
white  gold-embroidered  frontal,  its  vases  of  flowers,  its  tall 
candles,  and  its  massive  brass  cross,  stood  out  in  strong  relief 
against  a  dark  background. 

But  the  most  striking  thing, of  all  was  the  life-sized  figure  of 
Christ  upon  the  Cross  in  the  window  above.  The  electric  light, 
pouring  through  the  window  from  a  lamp  in  the  street  beyond, 
showed  the  nailed  feet  and  outstretched  arms  in  clear  outline, 
and  added  to  the  death-like  pallor  of  the  face.  The  rest  of  the 
window  was  in  deep  shadow. 

I  was  alone  in  the  church.  Outside  was  the  moaning  and 
sighing  of  the  wind ;  inside  wrs  a  stillness  deep  and  unbroken  as 
the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

At  last  it  was  broken !  First,  by  a  slight  rustle  in  the  north 
transept — the  mere  suggestion  of  a  sound — so  slight,  indeed,  that - 
it  must  have  been  inaudible  except  to  one  whose  sense  of  hearing 
had  become  preternaturally  acute.  Then  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  faint  but  distinct  footfall,  which  was  evidently  coming  along  the 
north  transept  in  the  direction  of  the  chancel.  My  nerves  were 
by  this  time  so  completely  overstrung  that  I  half  expected  to  see 
some  ghostly  visitant,  and  I  was  seized  by  that  strange  indefin- 
able terror  which  even  the  bravest  are  powerless  to  resist,  when  it 
seems  as  if  the  veil  that  hides  from  them  the  spirit-world  is  about 
to  be  lifted.  Yet.  like  one  in  a  nightmare,  I  was  quite  unable  to 
turn  away  or  to  close  my  eyes,  or  to  move  a  single  step  fiom  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood. 

.  The  footsteps  came  nearer.  Then,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
transept  and  the  shadows  of  the  chancel,  there  emerged  into  the 
flood  of  light  before  the  altar  the  form  of  a  woman. 

Her  head  was  bare  and  her  hair  fell  in  a   mass  over  her 
shoulders. 
.  Suddenly,  as  she  came  to  the  altar  rail,  she  seemed  to  raise 
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her  eyes  to  the  Crucified  One  above  her,  and  then  she  threw  up 
her  arms  as  if  in  an  agony  and  gave  a  shriek  that  rang  and 
re-echoed  through  the  vaulted  pile  and  died  away  in  a  long- 
lingering  waiL  She  stood  there  until  all  was  silent ;  then  she 
crossed  her  arms  upon  her  breast  and  with  bowed  head  she 
knelt  before  the  altar. 

After  a  few  moments  she  began  to  sway  backwards  and 
forwards  as  though  under  the  influence  of  great  emotion,  and 
at  last  she  bent  low  over  the  altar  rail,  on  which  she  evidently 
leant  for  support,  while  her  slight  frame  was  shaken  by  deep, 
heartrending  sobs. 

My  superstitious  fears  had  already  subsided,  and  my  heart 
ached  for  the  poor  creature  who^  had  been  reduced  to  such 
agonies  of  despair.  Gradually  she  appeared  to  become  calmer, 
but  she  still  sobbed  pitifully.  I  could  stand  still  no  longer. 
Impelled  by  pity,  and  perhaps  a  little  by  curiosity  to  solve  this 
mystery,  I  walked,  slowly  up  the  nave  towards  the  chancel  I 
expected  that  she  would  hear  me,  but  she  was  evidently  quite 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  I  went  right  up  to  her,  but  she 
took  no  notice.  Then  I  spoke  rather  sternly  to  her,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  no  right  to  be  there  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  loud  peremptory  tone  of  my  voice  roused  her,  and  she  got 
up  from  her  knees  and  walked  past  me  without  once  glancing 
towards  me,  and  with  the  submissive,  jaded  air  of  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  be  ordered  to  **  move  on." 

As  I  followed  her  down  the  chancel  I  said  in  a  kinder  voice, 
"  You  had  better  go  home  at  once."  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  the 
words  than  I  regretted  them.  .She  turned  on  me  in  an  instant 
and  burst  into  a  peal  of  maniacal  laughter. 

"  Home  ! "  she  shrieked  out,  while  the  echoes  still  repeated  her 
laugh  as  if  in  mockery,  and  her  face  assumed  such  a  hard, 
cruel  expression  as  I  pray  God  I  may  never  see  again  on  the 
face  of  any  human  being,  "  Home !  Why,  you  have  come  to 
mock  me." 

**  Beware !  "  I  said  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  "  lest  you  mock  God. 
Lest  you  *  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  I ' "  As  I  spoke  these 
words  I  pointed  to  the  window  above  us. 

She  hung  her  head,  and  turning  round  abruptly,  hurried  down 
the  church,  and  I  saw  her  pass  through  the  vestry  door.  I  never 
expected  to  see  her  again,  but  I  found  on  reaching  the  vestry 
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that  the  outer  door  had  been  blown  to  by  the  wind  and  had 
latched  itself,  thus  preventing  the  poor  woman's  egress.  She 
was  trying  the  handle,  apparently  very  anxious  to  avoid  me 

I  took  the  key  from  my  pocket  and  motioned  her  to  stand 
aside  while  I  unfastened  the  door.  Just  then  a  thought  came  into 
my  mind,  on  which  I  immediately  acted.  Taking  a  small  New 
Testament  from  the  breast  pocket  of  my  coat,  in  which  I  always 
kept  it,  I  gave  it  to  her,  with  a  request  that  she  would  read  it  and 
also  that  she  would  come  to  a  mission  service  (which  I  used  to 
hold  on  a  Wednesday  evening  in  a  room  in  the  worst  district  in 
the  parish). 

**  I  am  sorry  in  my  heart  for  you,"  I  said ;  "  I  wish  that  I  could 
help  you." 

"  I  believe  you  have  a  kind  heart,"  she  said,  looking  me  through 
and  through  with  her  dark  luminous  eyes ;  "  and  I  will  confess  to 
you  a  secret  known  only  to  myself  and  God.  You  are  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  shall  ever  tell  it.  For  I  am  already  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave." 

I  could  see  that  she  must  once  have  been  exquisitely  lovely. 
Even  the  ravages  of  disease  had  not  been  able  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  her  beauty.  The  temple  had  fallen  into  decay,  but  its 
very  ruins  were  eloquent  of  its  departed  glory. 

Without  -waiting  for  a  reply,  she  plunged  at  once  into  the 
following  sad  and  awful  story,  speaking  in  low  eager  tones  and 
with  great  rapidity. 

"My  father  was  a  well-known  physician, who  had  a  large  practice . 

in  the  town  of "  (mentioning  a  fashionable  watering  place 

in  the  south  of  England).  "  I  was  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
I  was  the  only  child,  and  of  course  my  father  and  mother  both 
spoiled  me.  My  disposition  is  naturally  restless  and  exceedingly 
passionate.  Such  a  temperament  requires,  in  childhood,  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint  and  correction,  which  unfortunately  my  parents 
could  never  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  inflict.  The  result  was  that 
I  became  selfish,  wayward,  disobedient,  in  fact  a  spoiled  child  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  However,  I  was  sent  to  the  best 
school  in  the  town,  and  I  certainly  received  an  excellent  education 
there. 

''  When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  just  left  school, 
an  awful  calamity  befell  us.  My  father's  eyesight,  which  had 
never  been  strong,  suddenly  b^an  to  fail  rapidly.    He  went  up 
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to  London  to  consult  an  eminent  specialist,  who,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  his  eyes,  bluntly  told  him  that  the  disease  was 
incurable,  and  that  he  was  doomed  within  a  short  period  to  total 
blindness. 

**  Father  returned  home  at  night  by  a  late  train.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  night  Mother  and  I  were  sitting  up  for  him,  and  had 
got  a  dainty  little  supper  ready  in  his  cosy  study.  A  bright  fire 
was  blazing,  and  the  shaded  lamp  threw  a  cheerful  light  around. 
"  *  It  is  time  father  was  here,'  mother  was  saying.  We  had 
been  listening  for  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel  walk  for  some  time. 
"  She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
and  father  came  in,  looking  fearfully  aged  and  worn.  Without 
a  single  word  he  threw  himself  into  his  easy-chair,  which  was 
drawn  up  to  the  fireside  ready  for  him,  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  began  to  cry  bitterly,  like  a  little  child.  We  were 
greatly  shocked.  We  had  never  heard  him  enter  the  house.  We 
had  never  dreamed  that  his  home-coming  would  be  so  sad.  He 
had  started  quite  cheerfully  in  the  morning,  fully  expecting  that 
his  eyesight  would  be  as  good  as  ever,  after  some  slight  opera- 
tion But  we  saw  now  that  the  case  was  far  more  grave  than 
we  had  imagined. 

"  I  had  never  before  seen  father  cry.  He  had  always  been  so 
kind  and  loving  to  me  that  it  wrung  my  heart  to  see  him  in  such 
trouble,  and  I  ran  to  him  and  got  upon  his  knees  and  threw 
my  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  passionately,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  my  cheeks. 

**  Then  mother,  looking  very  pale,  but  speaking  quite  cheerfully, 
told  him  not  to  fret  in  that  way ;  he  was  over-tired  and  over- 
anxious, and  he  would  find  things  would  turn  out  much  better 
than  he  expected,  and  besides,  she  was  going  to  take  him  in  hand 
now. 

"  *  You  must  cheer  up,*  she  said  ;  *  see  what  a  bright  home  you 
have  returned  to.  And  you  have  a  wife  and  daughter  who  love 
you  devotedly.  And  I  believe  that  what  you  really  need  is 
"  kitchen  medicine."  You  are  run  down,  but  ///  take  care  that 
you  don't  overwork  yourself  as  you  have  done  lately.' 

"  Mother  bore  up  heroically.  It  was  in  truth  a  crisis  at  which 
great  fortitude  was  needed.  In  a  few  days  we  were  .able  to 
realize  fully  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed.  Father  would 
soon  be  quite  unable  to  follow  his  professional  calling.     In  fact 
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his  practice  had  latterly  fallen  oflT  a  good  deal,  partly  owing  to 
his  infirmity  and  partly  through  the  success  o£*a  younger  rival, 
who  had  recently  come  from  London  1 1  settle  in  our  town  and 
had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation.  He  had  taken  a  con- 
siderable number  of  father's  best  patients  away  from  him,  and 
this  had  undoubtedly  preyed  on  father's  mind  and  hastened  the 
progress  of  his  malady. 

"  He  had  never  told  mother  much  about  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
but  he  was  now  obliged  to  confess  that  we  had  for  years  been 
living  up  to  our  income,  and  sometimes  beyond  it  Having  been 
used  all  our  lives  to  affluence,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  poverty.     For  we  had  no  private  means. 

**  Father  went  on  doggedly  with  his  work,  like  one  who  was 
resolved  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  an  insidious  and 
relentless  foe.  Every  one  noticed  that  he  was  breaking  up  and 
becoming  an  infirm  withered  old  man.  But  he  held  out  manfully 
and  refused  to  yield. 

"  Soon,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  oculist's  prediction 
would  be  speedily  fulfilled.  A  little  longer,  and  it  was  fulfilled. 
Father  was  totally  blind. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  had  to  leave  the  dear 
old  home  of  my  childhood  and  take  a  small  suburban  villa.  The 
sale  of  our  house  and  grounds,  together  with  the  good-will  of 
father's  practice,  to  another  physician,  realized  a  very  fair  sum  of 
money,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  doctors  of  the  town  and 
numerous  friends  subscribed  enough  to  purchase  a  small  annuity 
for  him. 

"  Still,  we  were  really  poor,  and  found  it  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Father  fretted  and  chafed  because  of  his  blindness 
and  his  enforced  idleness.  Mother  and  I  did  whatever  we  could 
to  alleviate  his  misery,  by  reading  to  him,  walking  out  with  him, 
and  entertaining  him  in  different  ways.  But  he  grew  daily  more 
peevish  and  irritable,  and  was  continually  complaining.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  never  have  been  as  patient  as  I  was,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  mother.  But  she  was  a  pattern  always  before  me.  She 
faced  her  altered  fortunes  and  coped  with  this  sea  of  troubles 
with  a  quiet  firmness  and  tranquillity  that  amazed  every  one. 
Ah !  she  was  a  saint — mother  was  !  She  never  showed  that  she 
felt  father's  peevishness  and  unreasonableness.  She  worked 
hard   in  the  house,  yet  contrived  her  work  so  that  she  could 
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give  most  of  the  day  to  him,  and  it  often  brought  the  tears  to  my 
eyes  to  see  her  patience  with  him  when  he  spoke  bitterly  and 
even  harshly  to  her  and  rejected  some  little  overture  of  affection 
with  a  cutting  remark  that  must  have  deeply  hurt  her  gentle 
spirit.  Oh  I  the  depth  of  a  woman's  love !  Men  should  not  treat 
it  lightly,  should  they,  sir  ? 

"  But  I  must  hurry  on.  I  was  compelled  to  seek  employment, 
in  order  to  add  a  trifle  to  our  scanty  income.  It  was  dreary  work, 
answering  advertisements,  applying  for  situations,  and  getting  no 
satisfactory  replies.  At  last,  after  weary  waiting,  I  obtained  a 
place  as  governess  at  a  house  three  miles  away,  in  the  country. 
I  walked  there  every  morning,  arriving  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
leaving  again  at  six  in  the  evening.  The  salary  was  very  small, 
but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  earn  anything. 

**  And  now  I  come  to  a  passage  in  my  life  which  I  never  think 
of  without  shame  and  remorse.  I  fell!  But,  oh!  sir!  Twas 
sorely — ^very  sorely  tempted !  He  was  cruel !  He  deceived  me, 
I  believed  he  was  the  soul  of  honour.  I  had  been  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  happy  days  gone  by,  and  I  thought 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

"  He  used  to  meet  me  and  walk  home  with  me,  and  those  first 
walks  I  can  never  forget  Those  were  bright  moments,  when  I 
drank  deep  draughts  of  pure  and  exquisite  delight. 

"  The  walk  home  was  the  only  happy  part  of  the  day.  The 
rest  was  miserable  enough.  The  lady  who  employed  me  treated 
me  continually  with  an  insolence  and  unkindness  which  no 
domestic  servant  would  have  endured  for  a  single  day.  But  I 
was  at  her  mercy ;  she  knew  my  circumstances  and  took  advan- 
tage of  them.  No  one  would  credit  the  petty  insults  and  annoy- 
ances to  which  I  was  regularly  subjected.  But  I  steeled  myself 
against  saying  a  single  word  of  complaint.  I  had  already  learned 
a  lesson  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

''  But  imagine  what  a  miserable  existence  mine  was !  In  my 
situation  I  was  utterly  wretched,  and  on  my  return  home  I  had 
to  listen  patiently  to  father's  continual  grumbling. 

"  My  one  brief  holiday,  my  one  hour  of  happiness,  to  which  I 
looked  forward  all  day  long,  was  the  walk  home,  in  his  company. 
I  was  sure  that  he  loved  me  with  the  love  which  a  man  can  only 
once  in  his  life  give  to  a  woman,  and  / — I  did  love  him ! 

"  And  yet  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  take  advantage  of  my 
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innocence,  of  my  passionate  loving  nature,  and  of  my  perfect 
trust  in  him,  to  lead  me  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  down 
the  road  to  destruction.  He  led  me  into  sin  ;  he  betrayed  me 
and  deserted  me,  and  left  me  all  alone  and  broken-hearted  in  the 
*  Valley  of  Humiliation  *  which  I  read  of,  when  a  child,  in  the  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  and  which  led,  I  believe,  to  *  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  ! ' 

"  I  fled  from  home,  leaving  a  note  for  mother,  in  which  I  said 
that  I  could  not  endure  the  treatment  I  received  from  the  lady 
to  whose  children  I  was  governess,  and  as  I  would  not  be  a 
burden  to  herself  and  father,  I  had  obtained  a  place  elsewhere, 
from  which  I  would  write  to  them  when  I  was  settled  and  had  a 
little  money  to  send  them. 

"  It  was  a  transparent  lie  1  A  poor  attempt  at  deception,  dic- 
tated by  despair  1  In  reality  I  had  no  situation.  I  went  to  a 
distant  town,  where  I  contrived,  often  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  was  frequently  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  At  last  I  became  very  ill,  and  could  not  move 
from  the  garret  where  I  lived.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  work- 
house, where  in  a  few  days  I  had  a  little  baby.  It  was  all  I  had 
in  the  world,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  a  great  love  for 
it  But  the  poor  little  mite  only  lived  a  week,  and  when 
they  took  it  from  me,  I  longed  to  die  too,  that  it  might  lie  with 
me  in  my  coffin,  and  that  we  might  sleep  the  sleep  of  death 
together  I 

*'  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I  got  well,  and  a  lady  who  visited  the 
workhouse  took  an  interest  in  me  and  obtained  for  me  employ- 
ment which  enabled  me  to  earn  my  living. 

"  I  lodged  with  a  worthy  old  couple,  in  a  poor  but  respectable 
street  in  the  town.  One  evening  I  was  in  my  little  sitting-room, 
feeling  very  lonely,  thinking  of  the  old  home,  and  of  him  I  had 
loved  so  dearly  and  whom  I  still  loved  in  spite  of  all  his  unkind- 
ness  to  me,  and  of  my  poor  innocent  little  baby,  and  I  was  full  of 
sad  thoughts  and  was  crying  quietly,  as  I  often  did  at  night, 
when  I  heard  the  door  softly  opened,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a 
widow  lady  standing  there.  She  threw  back  the  heavy  veil  that 
concealed  her  face.     It  was  my  mother  ! 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  meeting.  Even  if  I  could^ 
I  would  not.  There  was  something  very  sacred,  almost  sacra- 
mental, in  that  reunion ! There  were  two  things 
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about  which  mother  was  silent,  and  I  only  ascertained  them  from 
her  after  many  days  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 

"  One  was  that  father  had  never  forgiven  me.  He  had  sternly 
forbidden  mother  ever  to  mention  my  name  to  him  or  to  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  me.  Only  once  did  she  dare  to  disr^jard 
this  strong  injunction.  It  was  on  the  day  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  after  a  short  illness,  and  was  due  to  pneumonia.  She 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  while  her  left  hand  lay  in  his  right. 
They  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  and  she  thought  that  he 
was  asleep,  when  suddenly  she  felt  him  draw  her  hand  gently  to 
his  lips  and  kiss  the  wedding  ring  upon  the  third  finger. 

**  Then  she  laid  her  head  beside  his  on  the  pillow,  and  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear,  asked  him  if  he  would  grant  her  one  request  before 
he  left  her.  He  said  he  would  grant  her  anything  in  his  power. 
Then  she  said,  *  For  my  sake  forgive  Ruth.*  But  his  manner 
changed  instantly  as  he  exclaimed  vehemently, '  Never  I  She 
who  ought  to  have  been  our  comfort  has  been  a  curse  to  us. 
Poverty  was  bad  enough,  but  shame  I — infamy  I — No,  I  cannot 
forgive  her !  * 

**  This  caused  me  intense  sorrow.  But  I  felt  that  I  deserved 
it,  and  I  could  have  borne  it  as  a  just  punishment  for  my  sin, 
though  God  knows  I  had  suffered  anguish  enough  already. 

''  But  what  I  could  not  endure  was  to  hear  that  the  man  to 
whom  I  had  laid  bare  my  heart,  on  whom  I  had  lavished  a 
wealth  of  truest,  deepest  love,  for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  my 
stainless  purity,  my  home  on  earth  and  my  home  in  heaven, 
had  spoken  lightly  of  me  and  listened  with  a  smile  to  jests  about 
me  at  his  club  and  in  other  public  places !  This  I  had  not 
deserved.  It  stung  and  maddened  me.  Shame,  scorn,  hatred  ! 
bitter  hatred !  There  was  a  whirlwind  of  fierce  black  passions 
within  me.  But  I  restrained  myself,  and  the  storm  having  spent 
its  fury,  abated.  I  would  bide  my  time ;  but  I  should  be  avenged 
some  day  !     If  he  escaped  me^  he  could  not  escape  God.  . 

**  About  one  thing  mother  never  spoke.  Never  by  a  single 
word  or  look  did  she  tell  me  of  the  agonies  she  herself  had  suf- 
fered through  my  wickedness.  But  her  already  enfeebled  con- 
stitution had  broken  down  under  the  strain  that  had  been  put 
upon  it.  Her  cross  was  too  heavy  for  her,  and  she  sank  beneath 
the  weight  of  it  at  last,  fainting,  but  without  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint or  reproach,  like  her  Master  before  her  I      And  when,  at 
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her  quiet  funeral,  I  heard  the  clergyman  read  those  words,  *  We 
give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  deliver 
this  our  sister  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world/  I  said  in 
my  heart,  *  Amen.' 

**  Oh  !  sir !  it  often  makes  me  cry  very  bitterly  when  I  think 
that  I  shall  never  see  mother  again  I " 

"  Nay,"  I  said,  "  there  is  mercy  for  you,  if  you  will  seek  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  You  may  meet  your  mother  again  in 
heaven. " 

**No!"  she  exclaimed,  quivering  with  emotion.  **  Listen  to 
the  end  of  my  story.  It  is  a  fearful  ending.  I  am  guilty  of  a 
crime  blacker  than  midnight,  blacker  than  hell  I  Hear  my  con- 
fession, and  you  will  say  there  is  no  heaven  for  me.  " 

She  stood  by  the  door  with  one  hand  upon  the  handle,  on 
which  she  partly  leant,  and  I  could  see  that  she  trembled  vio- 
lently. Then,  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  regained  her  self-com- 
mand by  a  great  effort,  and  proceeded  thus : 

**  Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  my  niother's  delth. 
Meanwhile,  after  going  through  a  course  of  training  at  a  hospital, 
where  I  had  been  admitted  as  a  probationer,  chiefly  through  the 

interest  of  Mrs.  G ,  my  workhouse  friend  and  benefactress,  I 

had  become   attached   to  the   nui'sery  staff  at  a  small  private 

infirmary,  belonging  to  Dr. ,  whose  great  skill  as  an  operator 

has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  Midlands. 

"  One  afternoon,  after  returning  from  a  round  of  visits  to  his 
patients,  he  told  me  to  prepare  to  leave  immediately  for  a  coun- 
try house,  about  five  miles  away,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a 
very  critical  case,  which  would  require  most  careful  and  skilful 
nursing.  It  was  the  case  of  a  little  boy — a  baby  two  years  old, 
who  had  been  dangerously  ill,  but  had  safely  passed  the  crisis 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  devotion  with  which  his  mother  had  nursed  him.  But  she 
had  herself  broken  down  at  last,  exhausted  through  want  of 
'sleep,  and  still  more  through  the  agony  of  suspense  which  she 
had  sufTered.  I  was  to  take  her  place  by  the  bedside  of  the  little 
patient,  who,  although  he  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  was 
still  in  some  danger  of  a  relapse,  owing  to  his  extreme  weakness. 

"That  same  night  found  me  at  my  post  beside  the  cot  in 
which  the  little  sufferer  lay.  He  was  a  dear  little  fellow.  His 
face  seemed  to  remind  me  of  some  face  that  I  had  once  seen  be- 
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fore,  but  I  could  not  tell  whose.  I  understood  that  his  father, 
who  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  was 
at  the  present  time  on  his  way  back  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  was 
expected  home  in  about  a  week.  The  little  boy  whom  I  had 
come  to  nurse  was  his  only  child,  and  I  could  well  imagine  how 
proud  and  how  fond  of  him  he  must  be. 

"  I  lay  down  in  my  dressing-gown  on  the  bed,  intending  to 
doze  a  little,  as  my  patient  had  fallen  into  a  sound,  peaceful 
sleep.  But  I  could  not  rest  that  night,  in  body  or  in  mind.  For 
the  last  two  days  I  had  been  racked  with  toothache,  and  I  was 
still  troubled  with  a  dull,  gnawing  pain  that  kept  me  awake. 

^*  When  at  last  I  did  lose  consciousness,  it  seemed  as  if  my 
brain  was  on  fire.  My  mind  was  at  work  upon  a  problem  which 
appeared  to  be  insoluble.  Through  all  my  fevered  dreams  the 
face  of  a  child  was  before  me,  and  I  was  searching  the  caverns 
of  my  memory  for  another  face  which  bore  a  strange  and  striking 
likeness  to  it. 

"  I  awoke  with  a  start  In  my  short  restless  sleep  I  had  turned 
round  with  my  face  towards  the  wall,  on  which  the  firelight  cast 
a  ruddy  glow.  My  eyes,  in  waking,  rested  on  a  picture  on  the 
wall,  which  I  had  not  observed  before,  but  which  now  appeared 
to  bum  with  a  dull  lurid  light.  Oh,  God !  the  problem  was 
solved/  I  was  up  in  a  moment,  holding  a  lighted  candle  before 
the  picture,  and  gazing  with  rapt  attention  at  the  face  of 
my  lover/ 

"  His  eyes  did  not  meet  mine.  They  were  looking  fondly 
upon  a  beautiful  girl,  over  whom  he  was  bending,  as  she  sat 
beside  him  on  a  bank  of  wild  flowers.  I  recognized  her  in  a 
moment  as  the  mother  of  the  little  boy  whom  I  was  nursing.  I 
saw  it  all. 

"  And  now  the  slumbering  embers  of  my  passions  burst  in  one 
instant  into  flame !  I  laughed  low  and  bitterly,  as  I  asked  my- 
self, *  Was  this  justice  ? '  He  had  stolen  my  heart's  love,  he  had 
robbed  me  of  my  honour !  I  was  desecrated  in  body  and  in 
soul !  He  had  made  my  name  a  by- word  in  my  native  town. 
It  was  through  fiim  that  I,  who  was  a  comfort  to  my  j)arents, 
had  brought  down  their  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  !  He 
had  brought  upon  my  head  a  father's  curse !  He  had  left  my 
warm  loving  heart  sere  and  withered  as  a  blasted  tree. 

^^My  punishment  had  been  almost  greater  than  I  could  bear. 
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How  was  he  punished  ?  He  had  a  bright  home,  a  loving  wife,  a 
dear  little  child,  whereas  my  poor  baby  died  uncared  for,  was 
laid  by  strange  unsympathetic  hands  in  its  poor  little  coffin,  and 
had  a  pauper's  funeral  1 

''  Like  one  distraught  I  rushed  to  the  mantelpiece  and  seized 
a  bottle  of  laudanum,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  for  my  face- 
ache.  I  would  drag  out  my  wretched  life  no  longer.  I  would 
die  there  in  his  home ;  I,  whom  he  had  made  homeless  I  .  .  . 
I  drank  some  of  the  laudanum.  .  •  .  Then  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  devil,  who  had  cried  within  me  for  revenge,  at  the  time 
when  my  mother  first  told  me  of  my  lover's  conduct,  came  back, 
like  the  fiend  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  with  seven  other  spirits 
worse  than  himself! 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  How  dare  I  hear  myself  speak  the 
words?  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul!  I  poisoned  him — the 
poor  little  innocent;  who  took  with  simple  childish  trustfulness 
the  drug  which  I  oflTered  him,  and  then  fell  asleep.  It  was  his 
last  sleep,  poor  lamb ! 

"I  slept  myself,  overpowered  with  sudden  drowsiness,  and  I 
thought  I  was  in  hell,  and  met  my  lover  there  and  mocked  him, 
and  felt  my  own  pain  less  acutely  when  I  witnessed  his  I 

''  I  had  a  terrible  awakening.  I  had  not  taken  enough  poison 
to  kill  me.  I  was  aroused  by  a  fearful  shriek,  and  saw  the 
mother  standing  by  the  empty  cot,>  with  her  dead  child  clasped 
to  her  heart  1 

"  There  are  no  words  that  can  describe  the  rest 

"  As  for  me,  my  guilt  was  never  suspected.  But  I  was  severely 
censured  at  the  inquest  for  my  carelessness  in  administering  the 
poison  instead  of  the  proper  medicine  to  the  child. 

"  The  inquest  over,  I  fled  to  this  town.  I  wanted  to  get  as  far 
away  as  I  could  from  the  scene  of  my  crime,  and  this  was  as  far 
as  the  small  sum  of  money  in  my  possession  would  bring  me.  I 
have  lived  a  very  fast  life  here,  in  the  hope  of  killing  m)^elf 
quickly,  and  I  know  that  I  am  already  in  a  decline. 

"  This  evening  I  was  passing  the  church  when  some  impulse 
prompted  me  to  enter.  I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  pews,  in  a 
quiet  corner,  and  my  thoughts  went  back  to  happy  days,  now 
gone  for  ever.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  closing  door, 
and  then  the  grating  of  a  heavy  key,  which  told  me  that  I 
was  locked  in  for  the  night.     The  rest  is  known  to  you." 
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At  that  moment  the  great  clock  overhead  struck  one! 
Unlocking  the  door,  I  let  the  poor  creature  out,  telling  her,  as  I 
did  so,  that  there  was  mercy  even  for  her,  and  imploring  her  to 
seek  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 


The  next  evening,  while  walking  along  the  canal  bank,  on  my 
way  to  the  mission  room,  I  came  upon  a  small  crowd  of  people, 
intent  upon  some  object  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  inquiring 
what  it  was,  I  was  told  that  a  dead  body  had  just  been  found  in 
the  water.  I  at  once  pushed  my  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
crowd.  There  stood  a  policeman,  who  flashed  the  light  of  his 
lantern  upon  the  white  upturned  face  and  prostrate  form  of  a 
woman !  I  knew  the  face.  It  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
At  my  feet  lay  the  corpse  of  the  woman  who  had  made  to  me 
I  hat  terrible  confession  a  few  hours  ago. 


''H  ZCea^up  in  a  Storm/' 

By  K.  M.  F 

"What  class,  sir?" 

"  First." 

'Smoking,  sir?" 

"  No ; "  and  the  porter  who  was  laden  with  Dick  Ridgeway^s 
paraphernalia  moved  away. 

Dick  moved  off  too  in  the  direction  of  the  bookstall,  stopping 
to  light  a  cigarette  as  he  went,  and  making  his  way  through  the 
mass  of  humanity  which  thronged  the  platform  at  King's  Cross 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  December,  189-.  It  was  several 
years  since  he  had  spent  Christmas  in  England,  and  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  so  many  people  found  it  necessary  to  travel 
on  this  particular  day. 

**  Jove  ! "  he  said,  **  Tm  afraid  I  shan't  get  a  carriage  to  myself," 
for  nine  years'  absence  in  a  foreign  land  had  not  made  him  less 
of  an  Englishman  in  the  way  of  preferring  his  own  compary  on  a 
journey.  Still  it  amused  him  to  watch  the  crowd  around  him  now. 
There  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  young  men,  not  unlike  himself  as 
as  far  as  clothes  went,  though  few  of  them  were  so  bronzed,  and 
fewer  still,  perhaps,  were  quite  so  lonely  in  the  world  as  he  was. 
He  had  given  himself  plenty  of  time,  for  he  hated  being  hurried, 
and  now  watched,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  could 
take  things  easily,  the  panting,  question-asking,  parcel-carrying 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  pushed  their  way  hither  and  thither. 
The  huge  trollies,  piled  high  with  luggage,  came  on  relentlessly 
with  Juggernaut  indifference  to  people's  feelings,  while  trucks  of 
pillows,  and  boys  with  papers  and  refreshments  added  to  the 
bewilderment  of  everybody.  The  electric  light  seemed  to  bring 
out  with  unkind  clearnefs  the  little  selfishnesses  of  the  crowd,  as 
also  any  peculiarity  in  their  dress  or  person.  Outside,  the  snow 
lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  now  a  dense  fog  and  a  severe 
frost  caused  more  than  one  to  remark  that  it  was  "  proper  Christ- 
mas weather." 
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Captain  Ridgeway  reached  the  bookstall  at  last,  and  having 
selected  two  daily  papers,  the  Sportsman^  Black  and  White^  Pall 
Mall  Magazine^  and  Weyman's  'Mast,"  he  thought  that  he  might 
as  well  take  his  seat  in  the  train. 

His  porter  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  after  a  heartfelt 
"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  pointed  out  /Dick's  carriage,  at  least,  as  much  of 
it  as  was  visible,  for  a  lady  of  large  dimensions  was  in  the  act  of 
entering,  while  behind  her  stood  her  husband,  a  grey-haired  and 
rather  military-looking  man,  grown  also  stout  with  age.  Dick 
watched  them  settle  themselves,  and  then  accosted  the  guard 
who  had  locked  them  in. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  an  empty  *  first '  to  F ?  " 

"No,  sir;  I'm  afraid  not.  Not  many  *  firsts  *  on.  Which  is 
your  carriage,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  one  you've  just  locked." 

The  man  turned  and  gave  it  a  look. 

•*  Well,  don't  put  any  one  else  in  if  you  can  help  it,"  said  Dick, 
as  he  slipped  two  half-crowns  into  his  hand.  It  was  worth  so 
much  to  secure  comparative  solitude  and  elbow  room — besides,  it 
was  nearly  Christmas  Eve.  Then,  as  "  take  your  seats  "  came 
echoing  down  the  line  of  carriages,  Dick  took  his. 

The  old  couple  were  what  might  be  termed  "  comfortable- 
looking."  They  would  probably  sleep  a  good  deal,  and  at  any 
rate  keep  worse  people  out ;  so  meditated  Dick,  as  he  arranged 
the  rather  numerous  items  of  luggage  which  he  found  it  necessary 
to  take  with  him  for  even  a  week's  visit.  He  had  tucked  his  rug 
comfortably  around  him,  the  station  bell  was  clanging  loudly, 
and  the  train  was  already  on  the  move,  when  the  very  guard 
whom  he  had  tipped  but  a  moment  before,  wrenched  open  the 
door  and  almost  pushed  in  a  young  lady. 

**  Got  your  ticket,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

A  smothered  exclamation  burst  from  the  General,  as  the 
intruder  stumbled  over  his  feet.  The  girl,  hastily  depositing  a 
small  square  basket  on  the  seat,  turned  to  receive  a  shallow  dress 
box  from  the  guard,  who  still  stood  on  the  step  ;  then  the  door 
slammed,  the  train  moved  faster,  and  she  turned  to  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  corner. 

"  I  am  so  sorry !     I'm  afraid  I  hurt  you,"  she  said. 

A  frown  was  still  on  the  General's  brow,  but  he  answered 
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though  in  a  voice  which  suggested  a  certain  amount  of  anguish, 
that  it  mattered  not  at  all. 

The  girl's  luggage  was  nearer  to  him  than  it  was  to  Dick,  but 
whether  it  was  that  he  was  "really  hurt,  or  that  he  thought  that 
the  athletic-looking  young  man  in  the  corner  was  the  fittest 
person  to  exert  himself,  he  did  not  move,  and  of  course  Dick 
did. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said  as,  throwing  off  his  rug,  he  rose. 

He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  dress  box,  which  for  a 
wonder  realized  the  promise  of  its  advertisement  and  went 
easily  under  the  seat;  then  he  swept  his  literature  from  the 
comer  opposite  to  his  own  side,  and  likewise  transferred  his  hat- 
box  to  the  rack  above.  The  new-comer  had  already  unstrapped 
her  rug,  and  with  a  quiet ''  thank  you,"  sat  down  in  the  vacant 
corner  and  pulled  the  smaller  basket  closer  to  her  side. 

It  was  all  done  in  about  two  minutes,  and  Dick  was  back 
again  in  his  otvn  seat  with  the  Times  open  before  him.  Before 
long  he  was  engrossed  in  a  Cabinet  Minister's  speech  about 
foreign  affairs,  notably  that  comer  of  the  British  Empire  with 
which  he  was  immediately  concerned,  and  for  a  time  he  forgot 
the  existence  of  his  fellow-travellers. 

On  sped  the  train,  gradually  working  up  its  pace  till  the  dreary 
back  gardens  of  London's  outskirts  were  left  behind,  and  the 
little  of  the  landscape  which  could  be  seen  through  the  fog  was 
one  expanse  of  dazzling  white. 

When  Dick  at  last  looked  up  from  his  paper  his  companion 
was  gazing  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  The  impression  he 
had  gained  from  his  brief  glance  at  her  was  that  she  was  excep- 
tionally trim  and  neat,  and  not  bad-looking — but  she  was  a 
nuisance  all  the  same,  and  he  proceeded  to  finish  his  Times.  She 
^as  knitting  when  next  he  lowered  the  barrier  between  them,  at 
least,  she  was — in  the  phraseology  of  the  art — **  casting  on."  It 
necessitated  a  good  deal  of  counting,  and  so  Dick,  merely  of 
course  because  he  had  to  look  somewhere,  was  able  to  observe 
her  more  closely.  The  train  gave  a  jerk,  and  the  slim  fingers 
which  were  counting  the  stitches  in  twos,  slipped  more  than 
once.  She  frowned  slightly,  and  Dick  was  sure  that  she  thought 
"  bother,"  though  she  did  not  say  it  He  watched  her  with  a  sort 
of  fascination,  wondering  if  this  time  she  would  reach  the  end  of 
the  row  in  safety;  she  had  failed  twice.      However,  a  third 
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attempt  proved  successful,  and  seeing  that  her  eyes  would  now  be 
at  liberty  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  another  paper. 

''  I  think,  my  dear,  you  might  dispense  with  this  hot-water  tin 
now,"  said  the  General  suddenly  from  the  other  comer,  address- 
ing his  wife.     "  It's  quite  cold/' 

"  Cold ! "  echoed  that  lady.  "  Why— I  can  feel  it  quite  well 
through  my  boots ! " 

'*  The  heat,  or  the  cold  ?  " 

''  The  heat  Besides,  if  it  is  cold  it  keeps  my  feet  out  of  the 
draught,"  was  the  rather  incoherent  answer. 

''Oh,  that's  another  matter;  but  they  are  most  awkward 
things.  However — I  don't  mind — I  don't  mind.  Let  it  be — let 
it  be!" 

This  sudden  ebullition  from  the  two  who  had  hitherto  not 
spoken  a  word  was  rather  startling.  It  suggested  smouldering 
fires,  and  unsuspected  depths  of  fancied  injuries ;  but  the  old 
couple  relapsed  again  into  silence,  which  remained  unbroken  for 
an  hour. 

The  girl  knitted  on  quickly  with  accustomed  fingers,  her  eyes 
— which,  by  the  way,  proved  to  be  dark  blue — glancing  now  at 
her  work,  now  at  the  passing  landscape.  Her  hands  were  prettily 
shaped  and  ringless ;  her  brown  ulster,  with  its  double  cape,  was 
the  acme  of  neatness,  and  her  small  hat  surmounted  a  simply- 
arranged  coifTure  of  fair  hair.  Her  complexion  was  delicately 
fair,  her  eyelashes  darker  than  her  hair,  her  demeanour  altogether 
of  the  quietest,  and,  even  in  her  silence,  well-bred.  All  this  Dick 
took  in  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  papers,  and 
his  respect  for  her  increased  when  she  produced  a  red-bound 
copy  of  '*  Bleak  House."  It  was  preferable  to  a  penny  novelette 
or  a  treatise  such  as  he  had  seen  a  woman  flaunting  in  the  train 
but  yesterday. 

He  knew,  of  course,  how  women  had  come  to  the  front  in 
England.  During  the  short  time  he  had  been  at  home  he  had 
seen  them  cycling  and  golfing — he  had  had  pointed  out  to  him 
others  who  were  journalists  or  clerks  of  sorts,  and  had  turned 
away  with  disapproval.  He  noticed,  too,  that  most  of  the  women 
he  met  seemed  more  than  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not 
that  he  liked  helpless  women,  but  there  was  a  happy  medium — 
at  least  there  used  to  be.  It  was  pleasing,  therefore,  to  come 
^''ross  one  who  appeared  womanly,  modest,  industrious  and  well- 
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read.  It  comforted  him,  somehow^  and  made  him  feel  as  if  a  bit 
of  the  mother  who  had  died  during  his  absence  had  come  back  to 
him. 

The  f<^  grew  thicker,  the  windows  became  clouded  ;  reading 
was  an  effort  in  such  a  light,  and  the  bills  of  fare  which  were 
thrown  in  to  them  at  the  next  station  broke  in  not  unpleasantly 
on  his  meditations.  The  General  kept  one  list,  and  handed  the 
other  to  the  girl,  who,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  passed  it 
on  to  Dick. 

Then  once  again  the  General  spoke. 

''  We'll  choose  the  same  thing,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  ''  it  saves 
time." 

''  But  I  do  so  dislike  rice  pudding,  and  you  always  have  that, 
you  know  you  do,  Reuben,"  objected  his  wife. 

'*  We'll  order  it,  at  any  rate.  You  needn't  eat  it  if  you  don't 
like  it.  And  we'll  do  without  soup.  One  enjoys  the  other 
courses  more  with  plenty  of  time." 

"If  you're  eating  what  you  like,"  put  in  Mrs.  General 
plaintively, 

''  No  one  can  dislike  roast  beef,"  answered  the  General.  ''  I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  my  dear;"  and  the 
old  lady  being  apparently  quite  crushed  by  the  last  remark, 
no  more  was  said. 

At  York  the  rush  from  the  train  to  the  refreshment  room  was 
something  to  experience.  Dick  only  just  managed  to  secure  a 
seat  at  a  table,  for  he  had  hung  back  to  allow  Miss  Brown — as 
he  called  her  to  himself — to  leave  the  carriage  first ;  but  she 
seemed  disinclined  to  move,  and  so  he  had  departed.  People 
were  standing  three  deep  round  the  bar,  swallowing  scalding  tea 
or  soup,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  waiting  disconsolately  wishing 
they  could  get  the  chance  to  do  so.  Dick  went  through  all  his 
courses  leisurely,  and  presently,  not  far  off,  he  spied  his  fellow- 
travellers.  The  General  was  working  through  a  solid-looking 
plateful  of  rice  pudding  ;  his  wife  sat  with  the  same  before  her, 
but  it  remained  untouched,  while  she  gazed  with  longing  eyes  on 
a  neighbour's  plate  of  pears  and  cream.  Dick  hoped  she  had 
had  her  share  of  roast  beef  to  help  her  to  bear  the  trial. 
Nowhere  could  he  see  Miss  Brown,  though  that  was  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  crowded  state  of  the  room. 

When  he  had  finished  his  lunch  he  went  in  search  of  the  guard 
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who  he  considered  had  treated  him  badly.  He  would  forgive 
him  this  first  offence,  but  he  must  make  him  understand  that  it 
must  not  be  repeated.  As  it  turned  out,  the  intruder  had  not 
proved  objectionable,  but  four  were  quite  enough  for  a  first-class 
carriage.  The  guard  was,  however,  full  of  apologies  and 
promises,  and  Dick  looked  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  long  journey 
with  more  than  equanimity. 

Waiting  to  finish  his  cigarette,  he  sprang  into  the  carriage  at 
the  last  moment,  and  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  almost  took  his 
breath  away. 

Miss  Brown  was  eating  1 

It  was  not  that  he  supposed  she  lived  on  air.  She  did  not 
look  like  it  It  was  not  even  that  he  objected  to  people  con- 
suming a  few  sandwiches  on  a  journey,  but  she  was  eating  a 
chicken  bone !  A  serviette  was  spread  on  her  lap,  on  the  top 
of  that  was  her  plate,  and  the  small  basket  by  her  side  was 
open,  showing  all  sorts  of  contrivances  for  holding  a  lunch.  He 
did  not  wish  her  to  starve,  but  to  make  a  meal  in  a  close 'stuffy 
railway  carriage  was  really  too  bad.  It  was  making  such  a 
fuss,  too.  He  would  not  have  thought  it  of  her.  Why  hadn't 
she  got  over  it  while  they  were  away  ?  She  had  evidently  only 
just  began  that  chicken  bone !  Disgusted  beyond  measure,  he 
opened  a  paper  at  once.  He  was  disappointed  in  her.  How 
could  she  stand  being  stared  at,  as  the  other  people  were  staring 
at  her  now ! 

He  had  taken  up  a  paper  which  he  had  already  read,  and 
when  he  presently  exchanged  it  for  another.  Miss  Brown  was 
eating  jam  sandwiches  I  Eugh  1  She  would  probably  go  on  to 
cheese  and  oranges.  Where  did  they  stop  next — and  he  got 
out  his  Bradshaw. 

In  time  he  divined  that  Miss  Brown's  repast  was  over,  and  true 
enough  there  were  no  signs  of  it  when  next  he  looked  up.  She 
was  knitting  as  before. 

The  cold  grew  more  intense,  and  the  snow  was  falling  faster 

than  ever,  as  was  seen  when  they  came  to  a  standstill  at  N , 

and  the  window  was  lowered  to  allow  of  the  "  tea-boy  "  being 
called  up  for  Mrs.  General's  benefit.  The  boy  poured  out  a  big 
jorum  of  black-looking  liquid,  and  while  the  lady  was  helping 
herself  to  milk,  he  said : 

'^  You  can't  keep  the  spoon,  mum." 
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'  Can't  keep  the  spoon  !  Why  not  ?  **  blazed  the  General. 

*'  Ain't  allowed !    Stir  your  tea  quick,  please,  mum." 

'*  Not  allowed  !  What  nonsense  I  Does  the  company  think  we 
are  all  thieves  ?  Such  spoons  as  they  are,  too !  Metalr-look  as  if 
they'd  poison  one  1  Impudence,  I  call  it.  Never  mind  the  boy — 
keep  it,  my  dear." 

"  I  shall  be  blamed,  sir,"  pleaded  the  boy.  "  You  must  give  it 
back,  sir ! " 

"  I  don't  take  sugar,  so  I  really  don't  want  a  spoon,  Reuben," 
put  in  his  wife  in  a  voice  which  was  meant  to  be  soothing,  but 
which  sounded  like  that  of  a  martyr. 

**  Then  give  the  whole  thing  back,"  exclaimed  the  General. 
"Tea  and  all!" 

'*  Oh,  no,  Reuben,"  said  a  tearful  voice.  "  I  do  want  my  tea 
so,  and  I'm  so  cold." 

"  Then  call  the  station-master  or  the  guard  !  Here  " — putting 
his  head  out,  **  Hi,  hi ! " 

The  guard  certainly  came  along,  but  it  was  only  to  wave  the 
signal  for  departure. 
.  **  Sixpence,  sir — and  the  spoon,"  gasped  the  boy. 

"  Confound  it,"  cried  the  General,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for 
the  former,  while  his  wife  hastily  got  rid  of  the  latter. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  came  across  such  insolence,"  fumed  the 
General.  *'  Did  you,  sir  ?  "  turning  suddenly  on  Dick  as  the  train 
moved  off. 

"  I  really  have  not  been  in  England  long  enough  to  know  if  it 
is  the  usual  thing,"  replied  Dick.  "  I  imagine  they  think  they 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  carelessness  than  the  dishonesty  of 
their  customers." 

"  I  shall  write  to  the  papers,  at  once,"  was  the  still  angry  reply, 
and  as  his  wife  ventured  to  remark  **  that  it  was  very  cold  with 
the  window  down,"  he  brought  it  up  with  a  bang,  and  subsided 
as  suddenly  as  before  into  his  corner  and  silence. 
.  Dick  glanced  at  Miss  Brown,  and  saw  that  she  was  as  much 
amused  as  he  was  at  the  little  scene.  The  prettiest  dimples 
were  showing  themselves  about  her  mouth,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
the  blue  eyes  were  dancing  with  laughter,  only  she  never  gave 
him  a  chance  to  see  them.  He  folded  his  arms  and  closed  his 
eyes,  and  had  been  for  a  few  minutes  in  that  position  when  he 
heard  a  movement,  betokening  unmistakably  that  she  was  at 
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the  tea-basket  again.  He  must  have  been  more  than  hunian 
not  to  lift  his  eyelids  slightly  to  see  if  such  was  the  case,  but  he 
quickly  closed  them  when  he  found  that  she  was  arranging  a 
small  kettle  on  a  spirit  lamp.  She  would  be  wanting  a  match 
next,  of  course,  from  him ;  but  no,  he  heard  one  struck,  and  then 
a  sweet  voice  said  sympathetically  : 

"  I  am  sure  your  tea  is  not  very  nice.  I  am  going  to  make 
myself  a  cup ;  let  me  give  you  one,  too." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  General  fervently.  "  This  is 
nearly  cold,  and  so  nasty.  But  are  you  sure  that  you  have  any 
to  spare  ?  " 

**  Quite  sure,"  answered  the  girl.  "  This  makes  tea  enough  for 
two.  But  you  must  let  me  throw  that  away,"  she  went  on,  step- 
ping to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  overflowing  cup  she  came  back  with  it  to  her  own 
window. 

There  was  only  one  thing  for  Dick  to  do.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  for  her  to  open  the  half-frozen  window  with  one  hand, 
so  again  he  said,  **  Allow  me." 

In  time  the  kettle  boiled,  and  Dick  could  do  no  less  than  hand 
a  cup  to  the  old  lady  and  return  for  a  plate  of  biscuits.  He  was 
not  given  to  much  tea-drinking,  and  he  would  certainly  never 
have  ventured  on  that  supplied  by  the  railway  companies,  but  it 
was  a  different  thing  when  he  saw  the  kettle  boiling,  and  watched 
the  tea  made  and  poured  out  at  exactly  the  right  moment  by 
dainty  hands.  He  quite  longed  for  some,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  Miss  Brown  to  ofTer  him  any,  though  he  knew  she  had 
plenty,  for  she  asked  Mrs.  General  to  have  some  more  and  had  a 
second  cup  herself.  There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  she 
'thought  a  good  deal  about  her  food.  It  was  not  altogether  nice 
in  a  woman.  It  was  drawing  so  much  attention  to  herself,  too, 
to  make  such  a  display  in  public. 

Dick  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  patience,  but  he  began 
to  wish  this  journey  over.  Coming  so  recently  from  a  hot 
climate,  he  felt  the  cold .  intensely.  The  light  was  too  bad  to 
allow  him  to  read,  and  his  thoughts,  like  other  people's,  had  a 
way  of  going  round  in  circles  which  became  monotonous  after 
several  hours.  Had  it  not  been  Christmas  Eve  he  might  have 
broken  the  journey,  and  gone  on  to  his  friends  the  next  morning. 
He  was  much  tempted  to  do  so  when  he  got  out  at  Edinburgh 
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for  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  the  train  stopped  too  short  a  time  for  him 
to  turn  over  the  question  in  his  mind  at  any  length,  and  so  he 
once  more  took  his  seat  opposite  Miss  Brown.  About  10.30, 
when  he  knew  that  they  were  not  timed  to  stop  at  any  station, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  train  slowing  down  till  it  came 
altogether  to  a  standstill.  No  one  remarked  on  it  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  Mrs.  General  said : 

"  What  can  we  be  stopping  for,  Reuben  ?  " 

*'  Signals,"  growled  her  husband ;  but  another  ten  minutes' 
inaction  roused  him. 

''  Of  all  the  lines  I  ever  travelled  on,  I  do  think  this  is  the 
worst  managed ! "  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  let  down  the  window  ; 
but  it  was  frozen  up. 

"  Perhaps  this  one  will  open,"  said  Dick,  trying  his,  and  suc- 
ceeding with  a  little  effort.  He  put  his  head  out  into  a  whirling 
mass  of  white  flakes.  The  wind  was  driving  hard,  and  it  was 
hnpossible  to  keep  on  even  a  cap.  Presently  they  heard  him 
speak  to  some  one,  and  after  a  short  colloquy,  he  drew  back  into 
the  carriage  and  shut  the  window. 

"  We've  run  into  a  drift,"  he  said.  "  Not  a  very  bad  one,  but 
we  shall  have  to  wait  till  they  can  send  for  a  gang  to  come  and 
dig  us  out." 

"  Drift !  Why  don't  they  keep  the  line  clear  ?  They  ought 
not  to  allow  the  snow  to  accumulate  in  such  a  short  time,"  was 
the  General's  verdict 

"No,"  echoed  his  wife;  "it  is  too  bad.  They  must  have 
known  we  were  coming." 

They  had  their  little  grumble  all  to  themselves,  for  Dick,  who 
was  shivering  after  his  late  exposure,  was  too  much  engaged 
wrapping  himself  up  in  his  rug  to  pay  any  heed  to  them,  and 
Miss  Brown  said  nothing.  However,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  be  making  the  elder  lady  more  courageous  in  the 
conversational  way,  for,  after  another  interval,  looking  at  Dick, 
she  said : 

"Would  you  mind  looking  out  again  to  see  what  they  are 
doing?" 

"Well,  really,"  said  Dick  with  a  half  laugh,  "I'd  do  most 
things  to  oblige  you,  madam,  but  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  without  looking  out — ^wishing  the  gang  would 
hurry  up !  '* 
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"You  couldn't  help  them  to  begin  to  dig?"  queried  the 
lady. 

*'  No,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  "  To  begin  with  I  haven't 
anything  to  dig  with,  except  my  hands,  and  as  I  am  just 
invalided  home  from  India,  I  must  crave  your  permission  to 
take  as  much  care  of  myself  as  possible,  seeing  that  I  can  do  no 
real  good." 

"  Maria,  you're  a  fool ! "  snapped  the  General ;  and  a  subdued 
sound  which  was  remarkably  like  a  laugh  came  from  the  comer 
opposite  Dick,  but  the  girl's  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  mouth 
grave  enough 

The  old  lady  in  no  way  resented  her  husband's  last  remark, 
but  continued  to  talk  at  intervals  as  three  half-hours  went  by. 

''  Oh,  dear !  Lucy  will  be  so  anxious.  She  little  thinks  where 
we  are  now !  They  will  be  going  to  dinner  soon,  Reuben,  and 
they'll  have  snap-dragon  afterwards  for  the  children — and  then 
they'll  sit  close  round  that  big  fireplace  where  they  burn  logs — 
and  they  always  have  the  punch-bowl  round  on  Christmas 
Eve " 

"  You  are  but  adding  to  our  agony,"  Dick  remarked,  "  by 
drawing  such  a  picture." 

"  Agony ! "  the  lady  repeated.  "  I  didn't  even  know  you  were 
ill!" 

'*  Maria,  go  to  sleep  and  don't  talk,"  commanded  her  better 
half,  and  for  a  time  there  was  silence,  but  though  Mrs.  General's 
tongue  was  still  her  imagination  was  not. 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  have  the  heart  to  drink  the  punch 
when  it  does  come  round.  They'll  be  thinking  of  our  mangled 
remains.  Oh,  Reuben  1 "  with  almost  a  scream,  "  a  train  may 
run  into  us ! " 

**So  may  an  elephant,"  returned  her  sympathetic  spouse. 
**  We're  pretty  well  snowed  up  all  round,  I  expect — don't  you  ?  "  he 
said,  turning  as  suddenly  as  before  on  Dick. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  the  young  man  answered  briefly. 

"I  wish  somebody  would  look  out  and  make  sure.  It 
would  be  so  much  more  satisfactory,"  almost  whimpered  Mrs. 
General. 

'*  We'll  put  you  out,  my  dear,"  answered  the  General,  though 
not  unkindly,  **  and  you  can  sit  on.  the  top  of  the  drift,  and  warn 
us  if  you  see  another  train  coming." 
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**  Oh,  Reuben — and  I  am  so  cold  and  hungry !  " 

Dick  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  at  all  seemly  for  him  to  join 
in  this  badinage,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  old  man  was 
a  bit  of  a  bully,  when  Miss  Brown  came  to  the  rescue. 

*' Shall  I  make  you  some  more  tea?  "  she  asked.  "  The  kettle 
won't  take  long  to  boil ; "  and  she  quickly  made  ready  her  little 
apparatus. 

But  the  temperature  of  the  carriage  was  low,  the  spirit  lamp 
not  too  large,  and  the  old  adage  of  the  watched  pot  evidently 
still  held  good  ;  however,  they  whiled  away  the  time  by  discuss- 
ing the  virtues  of  Miss  Brown's  tea-basket  The  General  came 
over  from  his  corner  and  examined  all  its  fittings,  and  in  due 
course  the  tea  was  made,  an  egg  boiled,  and  Mrs.  General  made 
more  than  happy  by  the  addition  of  a  roll  and  butter. 

•*  It  is  really  a  wonderful  little  concern,"  said  the  General.  "  I 
must  get  one  like  it.     Where  did  you  buy  it,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  At  Messrs,  Tyson  and  Jones'.  I  will  give  you  one  of  their 
cards."  And  Miss  Brown  grew  eloquent  over  its  cheapness,  its 
utility,  and  the  comfort  it  had  often  been  to  her.  She  spared  no 
pains  to  show  every  detail  of  it 

The  General  took  a  card,  reiterating  his  intention  of  buying 
one  at  once.  Miss  Brown  had  another  in  her  hand.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then,  addressing  Dick,  said  rather  shyly : 

"  Would  you  like  one,  too  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dick,  though  he  did  not  add  that  the 
basket  had  annoyed  him  so  much  already  that  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  want  to  possess  one. 

"  But  you  will  have  some  tea,  too  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brown  of  the 
General. 

"  No,  thanks,  my  dear.  I  never  take  tea,  but  I'll  tell  you  what 
— if  you'll  let  me  have  a  little  hot  water  and  a  lump  of  sugar  I'll 
add  something  to  it  that  I've  got  in  my  flask  here." 

Dick  was  by  this  time  feeling  cold,  hungry  and  aggrieved.  A 
card  with  particulars  of  a  basket  which  was  dealing  out  hot 
drink*  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  hot  drinks  themselves — 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  girl  was  going  to  ofTer  him 
any.  But  he  was  mistaken.  She  turned  to  him  with  the  same 
question. 

"  ril  have  some  toddy,  too,  if  I  may,"  he  said. 

**  All  right      Will  you  watch  the  kettle  for  a  moment?"  she 
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added,  abstracting  a  small  oval  down  cushion   from  her   rug 
strap  and  going  over  with  it  to  Mrs.  General. 

"  Now  that  you  are  warm  after  the  tea,  will  you  let  me  tuck 
you  up?  I  expect  you  will  soon  go  to  sleep.  Put  your  feet  up, 
and  have  this  cushion  for  your  head.  There  now — you  won't 
feel  any  draught.     Are  you  quite  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Quite ;  you  are  a  dear  girl,"  said  the  old  lady  effusively. 

Before  long  both  she  and  her  husband  were  fast  asleep,  and 
the  young  couple  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage  drank  their 
toddy  and  tea,  and  talked  about  the  weather  a  good  deal, 
and  then  Miss  Brown  said  that  she  thought  they  had  better  go 
to  sleep,  too.  The  tea- basket  packed  away,  she  took  ofTher  hat 
and  rolled  a  small  shawl  round  her  head. 

**  Now  ril  put  my  feet  on  my  hat-box,"  she  said.  "  Thank 
you,"  as  Dick  wrapped  a  rug  round  her. 

"  You  must  put  on  these  gloves,^'  he  insisted,  for  her  hands 
had  felt  icy  cold  when  he  had  accidentally  touched  them.  Her 
gloves,  he  had  noticed,  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  her 

winter  attire.     "  I  have  another  pair "  as  she  protested,  but 

consented  finally  to  bury  her  hands  in  the  big  seal-skins. 

'*  Thank  you,  so  much,"  she  said  once  again,  as  Dick  rammed 
a  newspaper  behind  the  curtain  to  keep  out  the  draught  "  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  have  anybody  to  tuck  you  up,"  she  laughed, 
her  blue  eyes  looking  up  into  his  as  he  stood  over  her  for  a 
minute. 

"Oh,  I'll  manage,"  answered  Dick,  "You  can  watch  m/ 
struggles ; "  and  they  both  laughed  at  his  efforts  to  fix  himself 
up  satisfactorily.  Then  they  grew  silent  and  drowsy.  Once  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  gave  him  a  little  smile,  but  she  was  soon 
asleep.  He  watched  her  fair  girlish  face,  encircled  with  the  fair 
white  shawl ;  he  noted  the  long  lashes  and  the  grave  mouth, 
where  no  dimples  were  showing  now — and  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  thought  her  a  nuisance. 

The  drift  took  longer  to  dig  through  than  they  expected. 
Two,  three,  four  hours  passed  away.  Miss  Brown  heated  i|^  the 
small  quantity  of  water  that  she  had  left,  and  once  again  dealt 
out  hot  drinks  all  round  ;  again  they  retired  behind  their  rugs,, 
and  went  to  sleep,  or  tried  to  do  so.  They  were  roused  at  last 
by  a  movement  of  the  train  and  the  sound  of  muffled  cheering 
as  it  glided  slowly  away.  .     . 
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"  Don't  untuck  yourself  yet  awhile,  Maria.  We  shan't  be  in 
for  some  time,"  ordered  the  General,  and  his  advice  was  so  good 
that  no  one  moved  till  they  were  within  a  few  minutes  of  their 
destination.  Then  there  was  a  great  packing  up  of  rugs  and  a 
general  "  putting  to  rights  "  of  themselves. 

"  Well,  this  has  been  a  nice  experience  I  " 

"  Nice,  do  you  think,  Reuben  ?  We  should  all  have  been  dead 
but  for  this  young  lady." 

"  H'm — well — I've  been  through  tougher  campaigns,  but  still 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas,  my  dear," 
went  on  the  old  lady.  "  I  hope  your  friends  will  not  have 
been  too  anxious  about  you." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  they  will,"  Miss  Brown  answered  in  curi- 
ously bitter  tones. 

"  Won't  you  keep  the  gloves  if  you  are  going  further  ?  "  urged 
Dick. 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  am  getting  out  here,"  was  the  answer. 

The  platform  was  crowded  even  at  this  early  hour  with 
waiting  friends.  The  General  secured  the  first  porter  for  him- 
self and  another  for  Miss  Brown.  Dick  had  jumped  out  after 
them  and  was  turning  to  help  her,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  tall 
man  in  a  fur-lined  coat. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last  I  Welcome  back,  Dick,  old  boy !  What 
a  chap  you  are,  getting  snowed  up  and  bringing  me  out  of  bed  at 
this  unearthly  hour  I  " 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Dick  quickly.  "  It's  good  of  you  to 
turn  out." 

**  What  traps  have  you  got  ?  " 

Dick  turned  quickly.  He  was  keeping  Miss  Brown  waiting, 
but  no — ^he  had  been  pushed  further  away  from  the  carriage 
than  he.  was  aware  of ;  Miss  Brown  had  descended  unassisted, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  either  of  her  or  her  belongings. 
He  stared  blankly  at  the  carriage,  then  wildly  round,  but 
the  <feowd  was  too  thick  and  the  light  too  dim  for  him  to  see' 
any  distance. 

'What's  the  matter?    Isn't  that  Gladstone  yours  ?"  queried 
his  friend. 

"  Yes,  Look  after  it  a  minute  while  I  find  my  other  luggage," 
said  Dick  hastily 
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"  What  a  fussy  chap  he's  grown,"  was  his  friend's  thought. 

Presently  Dick  came  back. 

"Have  you  got  it?" 

"What — my  portmanteau  ?  Oh,  yes,"  Dick  replied,  though  not 
as  if  the  getting  of  it  had  been  any  particular  satisfaction  to  him. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  been  searching  for  something  besides  his 
luggage.  In  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Brown 
or  her  tea-basket,  he  had  rushed  up  and  down  the  platform 
several  times  ;  but,  no  doubt,  with  all  her  luggage  in  the  carriage 
with  her,  she  had  quickly  reached  the  cab  which  he  had  intended 
to  find  for  her,  and  had  driven  off.  He  had  not  even  said 
"Good-bye." 


About  seven  o'clock  on  Christmas  evening,  dinner  was  being 
served  in  the  coffee-room  of  "  Ye  Woole  Packe  "  at  F . 

It  was  an  hotel  which  traded  upon  its  past — an  historical  past 
— and  apparently  with  some  success,  for  in  no  other  way  could 
one  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  usually  the  best  filled  inn  in 
the  town.  Other  houses  had  better  accommodation,  and  some 
said  better  fare ;  any  of  them  were  certainly  better  situated,  but 
the  hotel  to  go  to  if  you  respected  yourself  at  all  was  "  Ye  Woole 
Packe."  It  mattered  little  that  the  smoking-room  was  badly 
ventilated,  the  beds  old-fashioned — Queen  Mary  had  slept  there 
— Scott  had  written  part  of  a  novel  in  the  coffee-room,  by  a 
better  light,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than  was  at  present  illuminating  it, 
Christmas  night  though  it  was. 

Generally  the  room  was  fairly  full,  but  this  evening,  partly  no 
doubt  because  all  who  can,  prefer  to  spend  the  festival  by  their 
own  fireside,  and  partly  because  the  weather  was  too  severe  to 
allow  of  the  usual  proportion  of  travellers  finding  their  way 
thither,  only  two  people  occupied  the  coffee-room.  One,  a  man, 
had  propped  a  newspaper  up  against  a  water-bottle,  and  was 
reading  as  he  eat  his  dinner ;  he  looked  respectable,  but  unin- 
teresting— the  other  was  Miss  Brown. 

She  was  seated  at  a  table  behind  a  screen  at  the  door,  and  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  three  scattered  burners  she  looked  pale  and 
tired.  While  waiting  for  the  soup,  she  took  in  all  the  dreary 
details  of  her  surroundings,  not  the  least  dreary  being  that  where 
a  fire  should  have  blazed  a  gas-stove  burnt  with  dull  regularity. 
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She  knew  nothing  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  place,  or 
else,  perhaps,  she  might  have  amused  herself  by  picturing  what 
the  long  low  room  must  have  looked  like  when  its  brick  floor  was 
strewn  with  rushes ;  when  the  travellers  who  thronged  the  big 
open  chimney-place,  booted  and  spurred  and  splashed  with  hard 
riding,  cast  aside  their  long  cloaks,  but  kept  their  swords  and 
pistols  always  by  their  sides.  Those  were  certainly  more  exciting 
times  than  now,  and  perhaps  more  sociable. 

As  it  was.  Miss  Brown's  imagination  had  been  at  work  all  day, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  in  a  way  that  but  increased  by  force  of 
contrast  her  feeling  of  loneliness.  She  could  only  think  of  the 
happy  gatherings  to  which  her  late  companions  had  evidently 
been  wending  their  way.  Mrs.  General  had  sketched  hers  slightly 
but  graphically,  and  she  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  other 
occupant  of  the  carriage  was  also  going  to  some  country  house, 
where  the  season's  festivities  would  have  full  swing.  They  had 
all  been  very  kind  to  her.  Would  they  in  the  midst  of  their 
happiness  waste  a  thought  on  her  now  ? 

Why  should  they,  indeed  ?  They  could  not  tell  that  she  was 
eating  her  Christmas  dinner  alone.  She  had  given  them  no 
reason  to  think  that  she  was  not  also  going  to  friends ;  but  the 
contrast  of  what  they  must  be  enjoying,  some  memories  of  past 
Christmases,  and  the  half-warmed,  intense  quietness  of  the  badly- 
lighted  room,  almost  choked  her  now.  Fish  followed  soup,  and 
meat,  fish,  and  then  the  waiter  brought  in  a  slice  of  blazing  pud- 
ding, with  a  sprig  of  holly  bearing  two  solitary  berries  sticking 
in  it. 

"The  landlord  has  sent  you  a  slice  from  his  own  puddin', 
miss,  and  wishes  you  a  happy  Christmas,"  said  the  man  with 
unction,  evidently  feeling  the  kind-heartedness  of  his  master  and 
wishing  to  impress  a  customer  with  the  reality  of  the  same. 

•  For  two  minutes  Miss  Brown  sat  looking  at  it,  then,  when  the 
man  had  gone,  she  pushed  her  plate  aside  and  made  her  way 
quickly  up  the  broad  shallow  staircase  to  her  room.  Already  the 
tears  were  stealing  down  her  cheeks ;  she  had  tried  to  be  brave 
all  day,  but  it  was  no  good — and  in  the  darkness  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  bed  and  sobbed  her  heart  out. 

But,  like  others  before  her,  she  felt  distinctly  better  for  "  this 
good  cry."  At  any  rate,  she  felt  more  inclined  to  make  the  best 
of  things ;  so  she  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  chamber-maid  if 
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she  could  have  a  fire,  keeping  her  face  away  from  the  light  as  she 
spoke. 

** Why,  yes,  miss.  Aren't  you  well? "asked  the  girl  sympa- 
thetically. 

**  Tm  tired,"  answered  Miss  Brown,  and  with  truth — for  she 
had  just  been  telling  herself  that  she  was  tired,  woefully  tired  of 
the  life  she  had  planned  out  for  herself  six  months  before. 

**  Shall  I  bring  you  some  coffee,  miss  ?  "  pursued  the  maid,  an 
offer  which  was  gratefully  accepted.  And  soon,  as  she  sat  in  the 
old  chintz-covered  armchair,  by  a  cheerful  fire,  sipping  the  coffee 
— which,  by  the  way,  they  knew  how  to  make  at  *'  Ye  Woole 
Packe  " — Miss  Brown  forgot  her  woes  in  some  degree,  and  revived 
so  far  as  to  call  herself  a  fool. 


It  was  a  luxurious  house  in  which  Dick  Ridgeway  spent  that 
Christmas  week.  The  weather  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  amusement  to  be  had  indoors.  Every  one  liked  Dick, 
but  thought  him  a  little  serious  for  so  young  a  man,  for  he 
developed  an  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  the  neighbouring  town 

of  F ,  which  his  step-sister  declared  to  be  quite  a  new  phase 

in  his  character.  Two  days  passed  before  he  could  well  suggest 
that  he  wished  to  visit  the  historic  pile  of  St.  Martin's  Abbey,  but 

after  that,  no  less  than  three  times  he  managed  to  get  into  F . 

It  was  frightful  weather  to  be  standing  about  staring  at  Norman 
archways  and  bits  of  ruined  walls  half  covered  with  snow,  but 
his  hostess  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who  wished  her  guests  to 
do  what  they  liked  best,  and  so  he  was  able  to  follow  his  whim 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  departed,  having  promised  to  visit 
a  cousin  on  his  way  south.  They  had  been  boy  and  girl 
together,  and  she  was  the  one  relation  who  he  felt  took  any  real 
interest  in  him.  They  had  always  corresponded,  and  he  felt  less 
of  a  stranger  to  her.  He  wondered  idly  whether  eight  years  of 
marriage  would  have  changed  her  much,  for  3he  used  to  bcf  a 
great  talker,  and — ^be  it  whispered — a  great  flirt. 

She  met  him  in  the  hall  now  with  a  warm  welcome. 

"  So  you've  torn  yourself  away  from  those  other  people  at 
last  1  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dick !  Yes,  you  are  late,  but  I 
suppose  the  snow  throws  everything  behind.     Never  niind,  we'll 
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wait  another  ten  minutes  for  you.  You  will  like  to  go  to  your 
rootn  at  once." 

Dick  had  left  F with  reluctance,  and  as  he  did  so,  owned 

to  himself  that  his  regret  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  chance  of 
again  meeting  with  his  late  fellow-traveller  was  thus  at  an  end. 
He  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  her,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  during 

his  antiquarian  researches  in  F .     He  had  no  clue  as  to  who 

she  was,  or  as  to  where  she  was  going.  Considering  the  scores 
of  girls  he  had  travelled  with  during  the  past  few  years,  without 
ever  afterwards  troubling  himself  about  them,  it  was  wonderful 
how  the  thought  of  all  this  girl  said  and  did,  and  even  of  how 
she  looked,  remained  with  him.  It  could  not  be  love  at  first 
sight,  for  during  the  short  time  they  had  been  together  he  had 

changed  his  mind  about  her  several  times,  and  yet .    However, 

the  ten  minutes  was  more  than  up,  and  he  hastened^down  to  the 
drawing-room  to  be  introduced  to  his  cousin's  husband.  It  was 
easily  seen  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  were  a  genuinely  happy 
couple,  and  somehow  the  sight  of  such  couples  was  always  a 
satisfaction  to  Dick. 

.  "  Where's  Maud  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Colgate,  who  had  entered  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

"  Gone  to  put  a  letter  out  for  post,"  answered  her  husband, 
and  almost  immediately  *'  Maud  "  came  in. 

It  was  the  greatest  shock,  Dick  afterwards  decUred,  that  he 
had  ever  had  in  his  life.  Having  but  now  decided  that  a  certain 
little  episode  was  at  an  end  for  ever,  and  that  he  should  never 
again  see  the  person  who  had  played — for  him  at  least — the 
principal  part  in  it,  it  was  startling  to  be  confronted  with  her 
now — tall,  fair,  blushing  a  little  at  the  unexpectedness  of  meeting 
him  again,  and  smiling  till  his  grave  fage  checked  her. 

*'Do  you  know  each  other?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colgate. 

"  Maud  "  shook  her  head  half  doubtfully. 

"Yes,"  cried  Dick,  coming  to  his  senses.  "We've  passed 
through  a  great  peril  together,  and  that  always  cements  friend- 
ship, doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  we  don't  know  each  other's  name,"  laughed  the  girl. 

"Really!  How  romantic  1  Well,  let's  come  to  dinner,  and 
we'll  hear  all  about  it." 

It  had  struck  Mrs.  Colgate  when  she  had  first  met  Dick  in  the 
hall  tba,t  be  was  oiucb  quieter  than.  I^e  used  to  be,  but  she  must 
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have  been  mistaken,  for  he  kept  them  all  laughing  with  his 
account  of  the  eventful  journey  which  he  and  Miss  Brown  had 
shared  together,  the  mild  squabbling  of  the  General  and  his  wife, 
and  the  resources  of  the  wonderful  tea-basket 

When  at  length  the  ladies  left  the  room  there  was  a  moment's 
silence ;  then  the  host  said : 

''  It's  curious  you  and  Miss  Demaine  coming  across  each  other 
again.    Good-looking  girl,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  The  daughter  of  a  cousin  of  my  wife's.  You  ought  to  know 
something  about  her.  Her  mother  was  a  Ridgeway.  She  died 
last  March,  though  Nellie  hadn't  heard  of  it  till  this  girl  wrote  a 
few  days  ago  asking  if  she  might  come  and  see  us  as  she  passed 
through.  She  seems  an  independent  young  woman,  and  I 
suppose  was  left  well  off." 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  she  is  well  off,"  Mrs.  Colgate  remarked  that 
night  to  her  husband,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  his  on  the 
subject.  "She. says  very  little  about  herself,  and  of  course  as 
she  only  cam/e  yesterday,  I  haven't  had  time  to  find  out.  She 
certainly  travelled  first-class,  which  is  a  thing  only  those  who 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  do  now-a^days. 
She  is  living  with  a  lady  in  London,  I  believe.  I  am  so  glad  the 
cousins  have  met." 

"Cousins!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Colgate.  "Precious  distant 
cousins,  I  should  think." 

"  Never  mind.  They  are  cousins,"  pursued  Mrs.  Colgate.  "It 
is  much  nicer  to  be  cousins.  They'll  feel  at  home  with  each 
other  at  once." 

And  it  was  a$  "  cousins  "  that  she  persisted  in  referring  to  both 
Dick  and  Maud  Demaine. 

For  Dick — well,  cousinship  was  such  an  eminently  satisfac- 
tory position  for  him  to  take  up,  that  he  accepted  the  relation- 
ship with  alacrity,  and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  during 
the  next  few  days.  Miss  Demaine  was  certainly  a  charming 
girl.  Apart  from  mere  liking  he  had  admired  her  immensely  as 
she  came  into  the  room  that  first  evening.  She  dressed  well, 
though  her  black  striped  crepon,  cut  square  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  simply  made,  and  she  wore  not  a  single  ornament. 
And  she  shared,  he  fancied,  his  own  ideas  on  many  points.  He 
had  ample  time  for  finding  this  out,  for  there  was  some  good 
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skating  to  be  had  in  the  neighbouring  park,  and  although  Mrs. 
Colgate  usually  joined  them  for  some  part  of  the  day,  the  duty, 
or  rather  pleasure  of  taking  care  of  Miss  Demaine  devolved 
mainly  on  Dick.  She  said,  indeed,  h'ttle  about  herself,  but 
listened  to  him  while  he  aired  his  theories— of  which  he  had  a 
good  many — without  contradicting  him  as  Mrs.  Colgate  was 
wont  to  do  ;  and  as  she  did  not  contradict  him  he  inferred  that 
she  agreed  with  him. 

One  of  his  "  crazes,"  as  Mrs.  Colgate  termed  them,  was  a  rooted 
objection  to  publicity  of  any  kind  for  women. 

"  My  dear  Dick,  you  are  very  much  behind  the  times,"  she 
told  him  one  day. 

"  I  am  content  to  be,"  he  replied. 

"  But  it's  absurd.  What  are  all  the  extra  women  to  do  with 
their  lives?" 

"  There  have  always  been  extra  women  with  lives  to  do  with," 
said  Dick.  *'I  suppose  they  stayed  at  home  and  did  their 
duty." 

"  But  supposing  they  haven't  got  a  home^— or  duty,  and  have 
to  make  a  living  ?  " 

"  They  can  be  governesses." 

**  Governesses !  I'd  rather  be  anything  than  that" 

"  So  would  I,"  echoed  Maud  Demaine,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Dick,  turning  to  her,  but  Mrs.  Colgate  broke 
in  again  before  he  could  get  an  answer. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  most  women,  unmarried  ones  I 
mean,  are  doing  something — publicly,  as  you  call  it — for  their 
own  amusement  or  other  people's  benefit ;  so  your  choice  of  a 
wife  will  be  limited  unless  you  mean  to  take  one  from  among 
them.  You  will  probably  end  by  doing  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Colgate 
with  her  usual  vehemence. 

'•  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  Dick.  "  The  very  way  women  go  about 
annoys  me,  apart  from  public  speaking  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
They  don't  seem  to  care  whom  they  rub  shoulders  with." 

"  I  suppose  there  really  isn't  anything  they  don't  do,  or  try  to 
do,"  remarked  Mr.  Colgate,  whom  they  had  supposed  to  be 
dozing.  "Not  that  I've  ever  come  across  a  lady  commercial 
traveller.     Have  you,  Ridgeway  ?  " 

"Never,"  said  Dick,  "and  I  hope  I  never  shall," 
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"  You  must  tell  us  what  you  think  of  her  when  you  do,"  said 
Miss  Demaine,  holding  a  screen  between  her  face  and  the  bright 
firelight,  for  it  was  dusk  and  they  were  sitting  round  the 
hearth. 

There  was  a  timbre  in  her  voice,  which  Dick  had  noticed 
once,  and  only  once  before,  when  she  had  replied  to  Mrs. 
General  that  she  did  not  think  her  friends  would  be  anxious 
about  her. 

^   "  But  it  isn't  fair  to  judge  of  a  whole  class  by  one  member  of 
it,"  argued  Mrs.  Colgate. 

"  One  lady  bicyclist  was  enough  for  me,  and  I  imagine  that 
one  lady  commercial  traveller  will  convince  me  that  it  is  not 
what  I  should  like  my  sister — or  my  wife,"  Dick  added,  "to 
be." 

"  Good  gracious !  How  serious  you  are,  Dick — and  quixotic. 
It  was  time  you  came  home,  or  you  would  have  found  England 
a  *  strange  land  *  indeed." 

"  And  it's  quite  useless  your  discussing  the  propriety  of  the 
question  with  Nellie,"  said  Mr.  Colgate,  "because  she  has  just 
been  elected  a  lady  guardian,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Club  for  some  time.  Of  course  I  have  as  strong  an 
objection  as  you  have,  Ridgeway,  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  she 
was  wary,  and  didn't  develop  her  plans  till  after  our  marriage. 
Now,  of  course,  it's  too  late." 

"Yes,  take  warning  by  him,"  scoffed  Mrs.  Colgate.  "I've 
made  him  miserable^  haven't  I  ?  Come,  Maud,  we'll  let  them 
talk  their  nonsense  to  themselves." 


Mrs.  Colgate  was  not  surprised  when  Captain  Ridgeway 
declared  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  travel  to  London  on 
the  same  day  as  Miss  Demaine. 

"  It  is  so  nice  for  you  to  have  an  escort,  dear,"  she  said. 

It  was  certainly  "  nice,"  Maud  thought.  She  was  not  equally 
sure  that  it  was  expedient.  Dick  had  taken  no  pains  to  hide  his 
feelings  for  her,  and  knowing  the  impossibility — he  would  be  the 
first  to  see  it — of  anything  nearer  than  the  convenient  cousinship 
being  established  between  them,  it  was  little  less  than  folly  to 
share  the  contents  of  the  tea-basket,  for  instance,  as  they  did  on 
the  return  journey. 
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Dick  would  have  liked  to  secure  a  compartment  to  themselves, 
but  Miss  Demaine  showed  no  reluctance  to  make  way  for  a 
party  of  three  who  had  selected  the  same  carriage. 

"Do  people  always  take  this  interest  in  your  meals?"  Dick 
asked,  after  two  out  of  the  three  had  come  over  to  inspect  the 
basket,  and  had  received  the  makers*  cards,  of  which  Miss 
Demaine  seemed  to  have  a  plentiful  supply. 

**  Very  often,"  was  the  answer, 

"If  they  all  buy  one  *  instantly,'  as  they  vow  they  will,  y6u '^ 
ought  to  get  a  commission  on  each  purchase  from  Messrs.  Tyson 
and  Jones." 

"  And  becoitie  a  veritable  commercial  traveller  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  think  of  '  those  folks,* "  replied  Dick, 
an  undercurrent  of  seriousness  in  his  joking  tones. 

Maud  Demaine  leant  back  in  her  corner  with  a  sigh.  The 
brightness  and  alertness  with  which  she  had  been  answering  the 
questions  of  the  other  people  vanished,  but  far  from  being  con- 
cerned, Dick  decided  that  it  was  only  as  it  should  be,  for  was 
not  this  pleasant  journey  soon  coming  to  an  end  ? 

"  What  address  did  you  say  ?  "  he  asked,  with  his  hand  on  the 
window  of  the  cab  into  which  he  had  put  her  at  King's  Cross. 
"  I  shall  come  and  look  you  up  to-morrow,  if  I  may,  and  see  how 
you  are." 

"  But  I  am  going  away  again  to-morrow." 

"  Going  away ! "  exclaimed  Captain  Ridgeway,  fairly  astonished 
"  Do  you  spend  your  life  in  travelling  ?  " 

"  Pretty  nearly.  I  shall  be  back  in  four  days.  You  can  come 
and  see  me  then,  if  you  like,"  the  girl  said  slowly. 

"Where  am  I  to  come  to?"  he  asked  briefly,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  sudden  change  in  her  manner. 

**  To  5,  Carlotti  Mansions,  Chelsea " — and  he  handed  on  the 
address  to  the  driver. 


On  the  fifth  day  Captain  Ridgeway  called  at  Carlotti  Mansions. 

He  was  shown  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  plainly,  yet 
comfortably  furnished,  but  before  he  had  time  to  look  round 
Miss  Demaine  entered. 

"  I  am  sure  all  this  travelling  can't  be  good  for  you, '  he  said 
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after  they  had  exchanged  greetings.  '*  You  don't  look  half  as 
well  as  you  did  four  days  ago.  Why  don't  you  stop  at  home 
and  rest  ?  "  he  asked  in  the  privileged  manner  which  as  a  cousin 
he  considered  he  was  entitled  to  use. 

**  I  do  as  much  as  I  can.  When  I  am  at  home  I  do  secretary's 
work  for  Miss  Morley,  the  superintendent  of  the  Home.  '  She 
gives  me  the  run  of  her  sitting-room  for  helping  her." 

Dick  looked  mystified. 

"  This  is  a  kind  of  Home  for  poor  ladies,  you  know,"  Miss 
Demaine  continued  artlessly. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Dick  shortly. 

His  companion  coloured  a  little.  Why  had  she  imagined  that 
he  might  not  have  meant  quite  all  he  said  about  women's  em- 
ployments ?  Already,  now  that  he  was  beginning  to  guess  the 
truth  about  her,  he  was  drawing  back.  Well,  it  made  it  all  the 
easier  for  her.  He  must  not  think  that  she  imagined  it  would 
make  the  least  difference  to  him  how  she  spent  her  time.  She 
would  give  him  the  information  carelessly,  as  if — it  mattered  to 
neither  of  them. 

"  You  see,  some  of  these  poor  women  whom  you  condemn  have 
to  five  somewhere,  and  they  can  get  more  comforts  by  being 
together." 

**  Quite  so,"  said  Dick.  "  I  think  you  quite  misunderstand  my 
feeling  about  them.     It  is  a  good  work  to  help  them." 

In  spite  of  her  heart-ache,  a  gleam  of  amusement  came  into 
Maud's  ty^.  He  did  not  yet  understand.  But  he  thought  he  did. 
The  girl  was  giving  up  her  life — in  what  way  he  hardly  knew — 
to  help  her  fellow-sisters  who  were  less  well  off  than  she  was. 
She  was  worthier  than  ever  of  his  love. 

Maud  saved  what  might  have  been  an  awkward  pause  by 
rushing  in  with  a  remark  about  the  weather.  She  had  made  it 
before,  but  they  neither  of  them  noticed  it,  and  Dick  replied : 

"  Yes,  it  is  cold  and  muddy.  Not  quite  the  kind  of  morning  a 
lady  should  choose  for  her  bicycle  ride.  I  saved  one  from  a 
nasty  fall  a  while  ago." 

**  Did  you  ?  How  very  unpleasant ! "  Then,  with  the  wild  rush 
with  which  one  makes  for  a  subject  which,  though  distasteful, 
has  to  be  faced,  she  went  on.  "  By-the-way,  you  said  you  would 
give  me  your  opinion  of  a  lady  commercial  traveller  when  you 
met  her."  ;     v   ,i     il,  .   ;  •* 
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"  IVe  never  met  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have.  I  am  one  ; "  a  little  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  smile. 

Captain  Ridgeway  had  always  been  noted  in  his  regiment  for  his 
self-control.  Had  the  slightest  shadow  of  surprise  or  disapproval 
shown  itself  now  in  his  eyes,  nothing  could  have  saved  him, 
whatever  he  had  said,  for  Maud  had  looked  straight  at  him  as 
she  launched  her  bolt  with  such  apparent  carelessness. 

"  And  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of — them  ?  "  he 
asked  without  a  moment's  pause,  a  certain  audaciousness  in  his 
tone  and  a  world  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes.  *'  I  think — they — 
are  the  most  charming — womanly — —  " 

"Oh,  but  it  isn't  fair  to  judge  of  a  whole  class  by  one 
individual,"  cried  Maud,  startled  into  reading  between  the  lines, 
"  — even  if  it  was  true,"  she  added  desperately.  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  a  very  reliable  person,  judging  by  the  way  he  was  eating 
his  own  words. 

'*  I  said  one  would  be  enough  to  convince  me,  Maud,"  he 
answered,  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  as  she  stood  opposite  to  him  ; 
and  Maud's  face  went  down  on  the  other,  which  was  resting  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

^  Dofitl  after  all  you've  said,"  she  said  so  low  that  he  could 
hardly  hear  her. 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  he  laughed.  **  I  quite  forget — I  only 
mean  what  I  say  now!^ 

•*  And  your  wares,  sweetheart  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  they 
were,"  said  Dick,  after  an  interval  of  ten  minutes. 

"  Why — the  tea-basket ! "  cried  the  girl,  between  laughter  and 
tears  :  and  Dick's  merry  laugh  rang  out  too. 

**  I  see — I  see,"  he  said.  *'  That's  why  you  had  always  to  be 
eating?" 

"  Eating  I  Did  you  think  I  eat  too  much  ?  "  asked  Maud,  the 
slightest  frown  showing  itself  on  her  fair  forehead. 

**  Not  at  all.  *  II  faut  manger  pour  vivre,' "  quoted  Dick  with 
portentous  gravity. 

"  I  had  to  do  something  after  my  mother  died,"  she  continued. 
"  I  tried  to  teach,  but  the  children  were  tiresome  and  spoilt,  and  I 
slapped  them,  so  I  soon  got  my  congi  \  then  I  went  as  a  com- 
panion, but  it  was  so  dull.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still. 
But  by  travelling  for  Messrs.  Tyson  and  Jones,  I  got  plenty  of 
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change,  a  settled  salary,  and  a  commission  on  anything  bought 
on  the  card  I  handed  people.     It  was  very  nice  till " 

"Till ?"  queried  Dick. 

"Ob,  I  was  tired  of  it  long  before  I  met  you,"  cried  Maud 

with  spirit,  "  so  tired  that  I  had  to  take  a  few  days'  holiday, 

.  somehow.    And  look  here,  Dick,  you  can't  really  tell  that  I  am 

not  accepting  you  just  to  get  away  from  it  all.     It  will  be  better 

for  us  both  to  wait  three  months  and  see " 

"  And  meantime ?  " 

"  You  can  buy  a  tea  basket  I  You  might  have  done  so  before. 
-It's  the  least  you  can  do  to  get  me  another  commission." 

But  Dick  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  that  you  said  that  yours 
made  tea  enough  for  two." 


for  1?onnie^ 

'*  George  Alington  is  home,"  announced  Mrs.  Treheme. 
"  Robert  says  he's  looking  as  if  his  uncle's  money  agreed  with 
him." 

"  What,  he  has  grown  stout  ?  "  inquired  Mary  Lawry,  who  was 
an  adept  at  fatuous  questioning. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Treheme, 
in  the  tone  of  distant  irritation  which  some  of  Mary's  queries 
were  apt  to  evoke  from  her.  "  I  suppose  he's  looking  prosperous 
and  well,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     Naturally " 

"  When  did  George  come  ?  "  asked  Prue,  turning  around  from 
the  bay  window,  where  she  had  been  drumming  her  fingers 
against  the  glass. 

"  Only  yesterday." 

"  How  queer !  It  wias  five  years  ago,  yesterday,  that  he 
went  away."  Prue's  eyes  grew  contemplative,  as  they  strayed 
out  across  the  glow  and  colour  of  the  Morrab  Gardens  to  the 
long  blue  line  of  the  sea  beyond.  "If  you  meet  George  at  all," 
she  said  five  minutes  later,  when  she  rose  to  go,  **  tell  him  he 
must  be  sure  to  come  over  and  see  me." 

"  All  right,"  Mrs.  Treherne  nodded  amiably,  while  her  inward 
comment  was,  **  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  !  Prue  is  quite 
reckless  enough,  without  having  old  sweethearts  looking  her  up. 
If  she  would  only  begin  to  be  more  staid  and  careful." 

Mrs.  Treherne's  resolution,  however,  mattered  little  in  the  long 
run.  Penzance  is  not  a  very  big  place,  and  Prue  and  George 
Alington  were  bound  to  encounter  one  another  sooner  or  later. 
And  it  happened  to  be  sooner ;  for  the  very  next  morning,  as 
George  left  his  hotel  on  the  Promenade  and  turned  the  corner 
which  leads  to  the  town,  there,  coming  down  the  road,  was  Prue 
— Prue,  whom  the  Penzance  people  declared  had  gone  off  so 
dreadfully  since  her  marriage,  but  the  sight  of  whose  face 
made  George  Alington's  heart  leap  as  it  had  never  leapt 
since  he  saw  her  last. 

**  Oh,  George,  it  is  so  lovely  to  see  you  again ! "  cried  Mrs. 
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Dunbar,  almost  in  her  old  childish  impetuous  way.  Her  eyes 
were  shining  a  wistful  welcome  behind  her  white  lace  veil. 
Where  was  he  going  ?  George  hardly  knew.  Nowhere,  or  that 
was,  nowhere  in  particular.  Two  minutes  later,  he  was  walking 
by  Prue's  side  back  to  the  "  Prom  ; "  and  here  the  morning  flew 
away  while  they  talked  of  five  years  ago,  and  Prue,  with  a 
tragic  note  in  her  voice  and  tears  in  her  beautiful  stormy  eyes, 
told  him  all  about  her  father's  illness  and  death.  She  had  never 
unburdened  that  grief  to  any  living  soul  as  she  did  to  George 
now,  for  who  could  feel  with  and  for  her  as  he  could,  whose 
affection  for  the  dead  man  had  only  been  second  to  her  own. 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Dunbar  ? "  George  jerked  out  rather  con- 
strainedly at  last  Up  to  then,  Prue's  husband  had  not  come 
into  the  conversation  at  all.  He  was  quite  well,  she  replied 
briefly,  and  was  it  merely  his  fancy,  George  wondered,  or  did  an 
additional  strain  of  weariness  creep  into  her  tone  just  then? 
Another  second,  though,  and  a  bright  pleased  smile  came  over  her 
face,  at  the  sight  of  a  nursemaid  and  perambulator  advancing 
down  the  Promenade.  "  Here's  my  boy,"  she  said  rising.  "  You'll 
like  him,  George ;  he's  such  a  beauty." 

Truth  to  tell,  George  Alington  looked  more  at  her  than  at  the 
child,  as  she  hung  over  the  perambulator  exhibiting  her  treasure. 
She  was  transformed  from  the  wistful,  half-reckless  woman, 
whose  altered  manner  and  weary  looks  had  been  thrilling  him 
with  a  subtle  puzzled  pain  from  the  first  moment  of  their  greet- 
ing.    Thank  heaven,  she  had  some  cause  for  gladness  after  all. 

But  why  hadn't  Jasper  Dunbar  made  her  happy?  Would 
she  have  been  happier  with  me?  The  thought  seized  George 
unawares.  Five  years  ago,  such  a  thought  would  scarcely 
have  occurred  to  him  in  any  case.  He  had  always  worshipped 
Prue,  of  course.  He  could  not  help  himself  there.  But  Prue 
had  never  refused  him,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had 
never  proposed,  having  had  nothing  but  a  great  love  and  ninety 
pounds  a  year.  He  had  left  England,  viewing  it  as  inevitable 
that  before  he  saw  her  again  she  would  have  become  the  posses- 
sion of  some  luckier  fellow.  And  so  it  had  happened.  Only 
the  luckier  fellow  appeared  to  have  made  but  a  poor  use  of  his 
privileges.  It  was  this  realization  which  smote  George  Alington 
to-day  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  irony  of  life  in  general  than 
perhaps  he  had  ever  experienced   before.     Why   couldn't   his 
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uncle  have  died  five  years  ago,  and  so  given  him  his  chance 
of  winning  her,  and  making  her  happier  than  Jasper  Dunbar  had 
done  ?  Looking  into  Prue's  wistful  eyes  and  recalling  their  old 
insouciant  gaiety,  listening  to  her  forced  indifferent  laugh,  the 
riches  which  had  fallen  to  him  while  he  was  still  young  and  hale, 
seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  come  maddeningly  too  late. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  hearing  plenty  of  significant  hints 
and  details  respecting  the  rift  within  the  lute  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
bar's married  life.  Opinion  in  Penzance  was  pretty  evenly  divided 
as  to  whose  was  the  fault,  one  section  declaring  that  Prue's  extrava- 
gance, vanity,  and  wilfulness  were  enough  to  goad  any  man  into 
being  hard  with  her,  while  the  other  half  maintained  that  Lawyer 
Dunbar  was  altogether  too  exacting.  He  had  married  a  beauti- 
ful, spoiled,  impulsive  creature,  who  had  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  whim  ungratified  from  babyhood  up,  and  it  was 
absurd  of  him  to  expect  that  the  very  qualities  which  had  proved 
most  enthralling  in  a  sweetheart  would  merge  and  disappear  in 
more  sensible  and  everyday  acquirements  just  because  the  sweet- 
heart had  become  his  wife. 

No,  certainly  poor  Prue  was  to  be  pitied.  She  had  married  a 
rich  man,  and  might  be  excused  for  having  looked  forward  to 
leading  a  life  in  accordance.  Instead  of  that,  her  existence  was 
the  dullest  of  the  dull.  Why,  she  had  scarcely  been  seen  at  a 
single  festivity  that  winter,  because  her  husband  wouldn't  go,  and 
refused  to  let  her  go  without  him.  Was  it  any  wonder  if  she 
rebelled  ? 

How  George  Alington  writhed  under  the  babble  of  gossip  and 
opinion,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  air  like  a  pestilence,  go  where  he 
would,  meet  whom  he  would !  What  did  he  care  who  was  most  in 
the  wrong  ?  It  was  enough  to  know  and  to  see  that  Prue  suffered 
and  was  unhappy,  Prue,  who  all  these  years  had  been  remem- . 
bered  in  his  mind  and  heart  as  the  incarnation  of  careless  joy  itself. 
And  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  her. 

Nothing !  Indeed  it  began  to  strike  him  at  last,  that  the  one 
best  service  he  could  render  her  would  be  to  efface  himself — to  go 
away. 

"  And  late  it  was  easy  ;  late,  you  walked 
Where  a  friend  might  meet  you." 

To  be  near  her  and  to  be  growingly  conscious  that  her  beauti* 
f ul  wistful  eyes  would  light  up  at  the  sight  of  him,  as  they  had 
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never  done  in  the  old  days ;  to  know  that  she  generally  took  a 
morning  turn  on  the  Promenade  •  that  she  was  fond  of  attending 
week-night  evensong  at  Newlyn  Church — it  all  meant  so  much 
temptation,  more  often  yielded  to  than  overcome ;  and  so  the 
news  presently  went  out  that  George  Alington,  after  having 
arranged  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  the  West,  found 
Penzance  too  relaxing  after  Canada,  and  was  leaving  again  quite 
suddenly. 

There  was  only  one  thing  he  was  anxious  to  do  before  he  went, 
and  that  was  to  go  up  over  the  hill  to  Paul  Churchyard,  and  visit 
Francis  Marchmont's  grave.  And  so,  on  his  last  aftemoonj  he  set 
off  thither.  Down  the  familiar  dusty  road  that  leads  into  New- 
lyn, past  the  ivy-covered  house  near  the  bridge,  where  Prue  and 
her  father  had  lived — a  memory  haunted  walk.  But  he  was  going 
to-morrow. 

The  little  hillside  churchyard  wore  its  usual  summer  afternoon 
aspect  of  drowsy  tranquillity,  and  the  few  houses  near  offered  no 

more  signs  of  life  just  now  than  did  God's  Acre  itself.     But . 

Alington  stopped  short  as  he  turned  the  corner,  around  which  lay 
that  special  gfrave.'  There  was  some  one  there  before  him.  A 
slender,  drooping  figure,  which  he  knew  only  too  well.  And  half 
his  reason  for  coming  here  this  afternoon  had  been  that  he  might 
flee  the  temptation  to  call  and  say  good-bye ;  while,  now 

Well,  now,  his  first  sensation  was  a  rush  of  pure,  exultant  glad- 
ness, that  Fate  after  all  had  granted  him  a  sight  of  her  again ; 
his  second  was  an  impulse  to  retire  and  leave  her  undisturbed — 
there,  with  her  soft  profile  outlined  against  her  father's  memorial 
-cross,  as  she  leant  with  her  cheek  pressed  wistfully  to  the  cold 
marble.  For  a  second  or  so  George  Alington  stood  and  looked 
at  her;  then  he  turned  abruptly  away.  But  involuntarily — per- 
ihaps  the  same  stress  of  sick  feeling  which  was  clouding  his  sight, 
and  tingling  every  nerve  he  possessed,  brought  it  about — involun- 
tarily, his  foot  crunched  down  on  the  gravelled  path  with  un- 
jiecessary  force  ;  and  close  on  the  sound  came  the  murmur  of  a 
-startled  voice,  calling  his  name. 

"Why,  George  I" 

He  had  grown  used  to  seeing  the  quick  bright  colour  mount  to 
her  cheeks  when  they  met ;  but,  to-day,  there  was  something  em- 
barrassed and  painful  and  almost  shamed  about  the  flush  which 
s|>readeven  to  her  ears,  and  showed  itself  in  a  crimsoa stain  above 


tlie  very  collar  of  her  gown,  whfle  at  her  nervous  bidding  h6  Sat 
down  beside  her.  Why  was  he  going  off  like  that  ?  Had  he 
walked  out  ?  By  the  cliff,  or  straight  up  the  hill  ?  She  seemed 
as  anxious  to  make  talk  as  though  he  had  been  a  stranger.  Did 
he  niind  her  putting  her  sunshade  up  ? 

She  appeared  more  at  ease  and  composed  after  George 
had  unfurled  that  article  for  her,  and  she  was  sitting  under 
its  shadow,  offering  him  just  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  her 
profile,  with  now  and  again  a  quick  passing  glance,  from  the 
bluest,  loveliest,  and,  alas !  now  the  most  tragic  eyes  in  the 
world.  Half- an- hour,  an  hour,  passed  away  unheeded.  "T 
wonder,"  said  Prue  fancifully,  at  last,  "  whether  he  knows  that* 
you  and  I  have  been  here  talking  about  him  this  afternoon  ? 
Somehow,"  her  fingers  strayed  yearningly  across  the  bright  gold 
letters  which  recorded  that  Francis  Marchmont  had  died  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  aged 
sixty- three  years.  ''Somehow,  I  think  he  does.  Ah,  well!" 
her  tone  changed  suddenly,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  suppose- 
it's  time  to  be  turning  back.  Are  you  going  to  Falmouth  ^ 
Regatta  to-morrow,  George  ?  " 

"Well,  no,"  George  told  her,  in  a  studiously  careless  tone. 
"  The,  fact  is,  I'm  going  up  to  Plymouth  to-morrow." 

She  stole  a  quick,  apprehensive  glance  at  him,  and  then 
suddenly  her  face  paled.  '*  You  are  going  iway " — it  was  an 
assertion  rather  than  a  question — *'  you  are  going  away  for  good." 

"  Yes,"  George  admitted  briefly.  **  You  must  forgive  me  for 
not  coming  up  to  formally  say  good-bye,"  he  added,  after  rather 
an  awkward  pause,  "  but  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  around  at 

all,  and  then  I  should  offend  no  one.     If " 

y  "Good-byes  are  a  bore,"  murmured  Mrs.  Dunbar.  She  had 
risen,  and  was  leaning  rather  heavily  against  the  marble  cross. 
Her  sunshade  had  fallen  a  little  backwards,  making  a  ruddy 
shifting  frame  to  her  face,  as  she  turned  it  absently  round  and 
round.  The  sunlight  fell  full  upon  her  so,  lighting  up  the  pale- 
brown  rings  of  hair  about  her  temples,  showing  the  hollow  line 
df  her  sweet  oval  cheeks,  the  half  pouting,  half  piteous  curve  of 
her  mouth.  "  Are  you.going  to  stay  at  Plymouth,  then,  George, 
or  are  you  going  right  on  ?  " 

'.  But  George  made  no  attempt  to  answer  her.  His  startled, 
anguished  gaze  was  riveted  on  that  wide,  livid,  half  circle  under 
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one  of  her  beautiful  eyes  which  the  sun,  streaming  down  on 
relentlessly,  exposed  with  such  cruel,  sickening  distinctness. 
"  Plymouth  I "  The  word  fell  from  his  lips  in  a  dull  abstracted 
echo,  causing  Prue  to  look  up  at  him  half  inquiringly. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  dad  and  you  and  I  went  up  that 
time ?" 

She  stopped,  flushing  suddenly,  and  lowered  her  sunshade 
again,  like  one  remembering  a  precaution.  "When  we  went 
up— wasn't  it  to  some  show  or  other? — why,  George,"  there 
was  a  nervous,  petulant,  almost  hysterical  ring  in  her  voice, 
"to  think  of  your  being  so  stupid.  You  know  there  was  an 
excursion — a  very  cheap  one " 

She  broke  into  a  burst  of  breathless  laughter — strange  laughter, 
that  seemed  to  hold  her  convulsed  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
of  a  sudden,  a  sound  of  sobbing  began  to  mingle  with  her  mirth. 

"  Prue,  Prue  I "  It  was  more  than  Alington  could  bear.  She 
had  never  lain  in  his  arms  before,  but  he  folded  her  there  now, 
and  held  her  as  if  he  would  so  hold  her  against  the  world,  her 
poor  bruised  cheek  hidden  against  his  shoulder,  her  slight  frame 
shaken  by  tears  and  long-drawn  sobs.  Oh,  if  she  were  only 
dead !  If  she  were  only  under  the  grass  with  dad !  How  could 
she  go  on  living  when  life  was  so  hideous  ?  Oh,  if  she  only  had 
the  strength  to  die ! 

**  Hush,  Prue,  hush !     Look  up,  beloved.    Life  lies  before  you. 

To  talk  of  dying ! "     He  held  her  closer  now  ;  the  storm  of 

sobbing  had  momentarily  subsided,  but  she  still  nestled  in  his 
arms,  like  an  overwrought  child.  "  Prue,  will  you  trust  to  a  love 
that  has  been  yours  always,  to  make  life  worth  living  once  more  ? 
Will  you  shake  off  the  dust  of  this  hateful  land,  and  let  the  pent- 
up  worship  of  years  encircle  you  from  this  time  henceforth  ? 
Oh,  Prue,  dearest,  best,  will  you  come  ?    Will  you  ?  " 


Back  through  the  green  path-fields,  and  down  the  steep 
winding  hill  that  leads  to  Newlyn  and  the  sea,  through  the 
straggling  picturesque  little  village,  and  past  the  harbour,  with 
the  fishermen  gossiping  on  the  beach,  and  the  brown-faced 
children  shouting  at  their  play.  It  was  all  so  familiar,  so  well 
known.  The  long  lines  of  fishing  boats,  the  gulls  holding 
carnival  along  the  placid  waters,  the  stately  Mount  rising  in  the 
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distance.  And  yet  to  these  two,  who  knew  eveiy  sight,  every 
sound,  by  heart,  the  whole  scene  was  as  strange,  as  unreal, 
as  shadowy,  as  though  it  had  been  the  outcome  of  a  dream. 
**  To-morrow ! "  the  gulls  seemed  to  cry,  circling  gaily  through  the 
blue  air.  "  To-morrow  !  '*  sang  the  waves,  creeping  idly  shore- 
wards.  "To-morrow!"  earth,  sea  and  sky,  their  own  hearts, 
their  own  eyes,  breathed  but  the  same  refrain. 


And  to-morrow  broke  at  last  Out  at  Newlyn,  the  fisherfolk, 
going  about  their  morning  duties,  glanced  rather  curiously 
towards  the  tall  figure  leaning  against  the  bridge  there,  gazing 
abstractedly  in  front  of  him  at  nothing  in  particular.  "  Seems 
lost  like,"  was  the  general  comment,  and  the  stranger  was  forth- 
with put  down  as  an  author,  or  poet,  or  something  in  that  line 
from  London.  Scarcely  any  one  recognized  the  young  man  who 
had  been  such  a  familiar  figure  going  in  and  out  at  Captain 
Marchmont's  five  years  ago. 

Lost  like !  It  came  fairly  near  the  truth.  Lost  in  a  waking 
dream,  a  rapturous  trance,  steeped  through  and  through  with  a 
blind  bewildered  ecstasy.  The  same  spell  which  had  brought 
him  out  of  a  sleepless  bed  at  sunrise,  to  wander  up  to  Paul 
Churchyard,  and  stand  once  more  on  that  enchanted  ground  ;  to 
linger  fondly  over  every  step  of  the  sacred  way  which  she  had 
trodden  by  his  side  but  a  few  hours  before — the  same  spell  kept 
him  here  now.  Here,  within  sight  of  the  house  where  she  had 
lived  ;  here  at  Newlyn,  where  he  had  known  her  first.  His  gaze 
strayed  up  the  stream.  A  carriage  drawn  by  two  g^eys  was 
crossing  the  bridge  by  the  church,  a  little  straggling  g^oup  of 
women  and  children  hurrying  after  it.  But  Alington,  as  he  too 
bent  his  absent  steps  in  the  same  direction,  was  not  thinking  of 
the  wedding  or  christening  which  this  excitement  betokened. 
His  dream  had  flown  back  to  a  September  Sunday  morning — 
his  last  Sunday  in  England — and  Prue  and  he  were  coming  out 
of  church  together. 

He  could  see  her  at  this  moment-— oh,  how  plainly  I — standing 
here  in  the  porch,  pouting  in  her  pretty  impatient  way,  because 
it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  her  new  gown  would  be  hurt  And 
then  just  as  he  had  started  to  go  home  for  her  cloak,  there  she 
came  a  flying  figure  after  him.     She  would  share  his  umbrella. 
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He  was  right,  it  was  quite  big  enough  for  two— and  welt,  yes,  if 
she  took  his  arm,  he  could  perhaps  shelter  her  better.  Had  he 
got  her  prayer  book,  or  had  she  left  it  behind 

"  Can't  walk  round  while  the  weddin's  going  on,  please,  sir." 

Alingtori  started,  and  mechanically  removed  his  hat.     The  [ 

little  old  butt  woman  motioned  towards  a  pew  and  pushed  a 
prayer  book  into  his  hand.  Up  there,  against  the  glow  of  the 
altar,  the  morning  sunlight  streamed  down  on  the  couple  plight- 
ing their  troth.  The  priest  was  rushing  blandly  on,  at  a  pace 
that  was  almost  irreverent — ^it  was  quite  a  humble,  middle-class 
sort  of  wedding — but  even  the  disadvantages  of  a  loud  free  and 
easy  delivery,  and  sentences  almost  devoid  of  full  stops,  could 
not  wholly  rob  the  service  of  its  solemn  beauty,  its  moving  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  George  Alington  followed  it  with  strange, 
increasingly  absorbed  intentness.  It  was  singular ;  but  in  all  his 
thirty  years  this  was  absolutely  the  first  wedding  he  had  ever 
been  present  at.  He  stayed  on  curiously  till  the  end — till  the 
new-m4de  husband  and  wife  had  passed  down  the  aisle,  followed 
by  a  small  group  of  beaming  relations.  Then  Alington,  too, 
turned  to  go,  being  interviewed  by  the  ancient  butt  woman  on 
his  way  to  the  door.  She  could  show  him  around  the  church 
tiow  if  he  liked. 

"  Thanks,  I  have  seen  all  I  want  to  see,"  said  Geoi^e,  hastily 
administering  a  coin.  He  walked  away  in  the  deepening  sun- 
shine, no  longer  with  slow  lingering  footsteps,  but  treading 
quickly,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  before  him.  The  air  of 
tranced  abstraction  which  had  hung  over  him  up  to  ten  minutes 
ago  was  gone.  He  was  thinking  bitterly  and  vigorously,  as  he 
strode  down  the  dusty  Penzance  road,  of  the  excitement  there 
would  be  in  the  town  yonder  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  storm 
of  tea-table  gossip ;  the  discussions  on  the  "  Prom  ; "  the  flippant 
laughter  of  some,  and  the  knowing  "  Not  a  bit  surprised,"  of 
others.  The  local  prints  would  have  mysterious  paragraphs, 
breathing  trite  moralities,  and — no,  though,  it  would  be  kept  out 
of  the  papers ;  delicately  suppressed  in  consideration  for 

But  oh,  what  on  earth  did  it  matter  ?  Supposing  every  news 
sheet  in  the  kingdom  chose  to  preach  a  homily  on  the  affair ; 
supposing  Penzance  rang  from  end  to  end  with  righteous,  horror- 
stricken  indignation.  What  would  it  matter  that  the  world  would 
merely  see  the  usual  story  of  folly-  and  intrigue,  and  guilty  pas- 
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sion,  when  he  himself  knew  that  his  love  was  as  pure  and  holy 
and  high  tonlay  as  on  the  day  when  it  had  first  been  bom.  Had 
she  been  happy  would  he  have,  dared  to  draw  near  her.  No,  a 
thousand  times  no.  But  she  was  unhappy.  Life  was  made 
hideous  to  her.  It  was  time  for  love  to  step  in,  surely.  High 
time. 

So  he  argued,  half  vexed  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  own  thoughts 
— at  finding  himself  arguing  about  the  matter  at  all.  And  why 
should  that  wedding  scene,  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  haunt 
him  with  such  ridiculous  persistence  ?  Why  should  the  priest's 
high-toned  meaningless  drawl  be  ringing  in  his  ears  like  this  ? 
It  was  a  beautiful  service,  certainly,  most  beautiful,  most 
solemn  : 

**  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together^  let  no  man  put 
asunder^ 

How  the  fellow  had  gabbled  it  through,  though  I  The  merest 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness,  let  alone  reverence,  would  have  taught 
him —  ' 

"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together^  let  no  man  put 
asunder'^ 

Persistently,  steadily,  the  words  echoed  around  him.  What 
a  teasing  thing  it  was,  to  have  a  single  disconnected  sentence 
buzzing  in  one's  head  with  such  meaningless  reiteration.  He 
looked  out  over  the  shining  water,  and  tried  to  picture  that 
white-walled  villa,  by  a  bluer  sea  than  this,  where  the  old  beauti- 
ful colour  would  steal  back  to  his  love's  sweet  cheeks,  the  old 
light  to  her  eyes.  He  tried  to  conjure  up  his  enchanted  morning 
dream  again  ;  but  somehow  it  refused  his  behest.  He  could  see 
hjs  love,  it  was  true ;  even  in  his  dream  his  eyes  had  scarcely 
held  her  more  clearly ;  but  this  time  she  was  no  longer  sitting 
with  him  by  the  blue  Italian  sea,  or  climbing  flowery  mountain 
slopes,  her  hand  in  his.  She  was  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  the 
church  yonder,  a  new-made  wife — Jasper  Dunbar's — to  have  and 
to  hold,  until  death  should  them  part.  And  this  priest  was  no 
mere  gabbler,  rattling  lightly  through  the  service  at  railroad 
speed.  Solemnly,  almost  warningly,  the  injunction  uttered  over 
those  two  bowed  heads  rings  out  for  all  to  hear : 

"  Those  whom   God  hath  joined   together,  let  no   man  put 
asunder'* 
\  "  Except  should  the  first  man  abuse^  his  trust !  " 
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The  words  burst  as  fiercely  through  George  Alington's  lips  as 
though  they  were  a  retort  hurled  at  some  exasperating  monitor 
walking  in  the  flesh  by  his  side.  He  drew  something  like  an 
involuntary  breath  of  relief  to  find  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
Promenade  around  him  again.  Band  music,  brakes  filling  with 
enthusiastic  tourists,  fish-sellers  proclaiming  their  wares  in  shrill 
Cornish.  It  was  easier  to  stamp  out  a  sick  fancy  amid  these 
warm,  homely  surroundings  ;  easier  to  shut  out  the  monotonous 
tones  of  a  tiresomely  insistent  monitor.  He  lingered  about  and 
watched  the  brakes  off,  arranged  with  an  old  boatman  acquain- 
tance to  have  a  sail  later  on — anything  to  kill  the  time  ! — and 
finally  went  perfunctorily  across  to  his  hotel  to  breakfast.  Only 
a  quarter  to  ten  !  What  was  Prue  doing  ?  Had  she,  too,  passed 
a  sleepless  night  ? — was  she  busy  preparing  ? — were  the  leaden 
hours  of  this  interminable  morning  crawling  as  slowly  for  her  as 
they  were  for  him  ? 


"  And  how  would  'ee  like  a  sail  down  to  Lamorna  Cove — say 
to-morrow  mornin',  sir  ?  There's  a  brave  lot  o'  mackVel  round 
there  this  week,  I  'eer." 

"  Pm  leaving  Penzance  to-night,"  said  Alington  briefly.  "  Good 
day,  Tresize.     Good-bye." 

Dan  Tresize  stood  on  the  beach  gazing  curiously  after  the  young 
man's  retreating  figure.    "  That  moony  an'  silent,  an'  generally  so  • 
free  an'  chatty  like.   There  he  is,  lookin'  at  that  there  watch  agen ! 
If  he's  had  that  thing  out  once  this  blessed  mornin*  he's  had  en 
out  fifty  times ! " 

Two  o'clock !  Four  hours  more.  Should  he  go  in  to  lunch  ? 
Yes,  he  would  have  some  lunch.  Like  the  sail,  it  would  help 
pass  the  time — the  weary,  interminable  time.  Another  foolish 
fear  shot  through  him — one  of  scores,  similarly  petty  and  need- 
less. Had  he  impressed  on  Prue  with  sufficient  clearness  that 
they  were  to  leave  by  the  6.15?  Supposing  she  got  con- 
fused and  made  a  mistake ;  supposing  if  when  he  reached  the 
station  she  failed  to  meet  him  ? 

But  what  senseless,  imbecile  misgivings  !  Of  course  she  would 
meet  him.  His  love,  who  loved  him  even  as  he  loved  her.  He 
glanced  across  at  his  pale,  excited  face,  in  the  mirror  opposite, 
and  laughed  in  amused  impatience  at  his  own  fears.     A  waiter 
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came  and  bent  over  him  obsequiously,  looking  in  polite  inquiry 
at  his  untasted  plate.  Yes,  he  had  finished.  Sweets  ?  .  Cheese  ? 
No,  thanks.  "  Another  bottle  of  claret,  waiter,  and  my  bill  at 
the  same  time,  please." 

His  gaze  strayed  idly  out  of  the  window.  How  blue  the  sea 
was  this  afternoon.  Nearly  as  blue  as  Prue's  eyes.  Nearly,  but 
not  quite.  Fancy  the  joy  of  watching  the  old  smiling  light  creep 
back  to  those  wonderful  depths — oh,  fancy 

"  For  you,  sir." 

The  waiter  was  back,  but  neither  with  the  bill  nor  the  claret. 
AHngton  took  the  square,  cream-coloured  envelope  which  the 
man  held  out,  and  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  a  red  flush  rising  to 
his  face.     Her  handwriting  had  not  altered  a  bit. 

It  was  only  three  lines  which  she  had  sent  him — not  much  to 
read  ;  but  five  minutes  later  he  was  still  sitting  with  the  note  in 
his  hand,  staring  at  those  well-remembered  girlish  up  and  down 
strokes  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  might  have  stared  had  Prue 
Dunbar  penned  him  a  missive  in  Arabic. 

"I  cannot  come  to-day ^^  the  note  ran — to-day  being  twice 
underlined — "  Ronnie  has  a  touch  of  bronchitis.  He  was  crying 
nearly  all  night,  and  will  scarcely  let  me  out  of  his  sight. 
—Prue." 

I  cannot  come  to-day  !^-cannot  come  to-day !  A  waltz  air, 
grinding  out  from  a  piano  organ  on  the  Promenade,  caught  the 
words  up  airily,  tossing  them  on  through  a  mass  of  clattering 
harmonies  with  blatant  persistence.  They  rang  dizzily  in  Aling- 
ton's  ears  as  he  sat  there,  gazing  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  through 
the  open  window,  across  to  the  Newlyn  cliffs,  where,  up  over  the 
hill,  among  the  grass  and  the  graves,  he  had  yesterday  won  his 
love. 

But  to-day  Ronnie  would  not  let  her  out  of  his  sight  1  Some- 
thing that  was  half  an  imprecation,  half  a  fierce  sigh,  burst 
suddenly  through  George  Alington's  lips.     Oh,  Prue,  Prue. 

All  the  visitors,  save  himself,  had  done  lunch  and  gone  out. 
Two  of  the  waiters,  moving  noiselessly  around  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  cast  curious  glances  now  and  again  towards  the 
abstracted,  motionless  figure  of  the  gentleman  who  had  ordered 
more  claret  and  now  left  it  untasted  at  his  side,  while  he  leant 
on  his  elbows  and  gazed  vacantly  out  of  window. 

And  Ronnie  would  not  let  her  out  of  his  sight !     With  an 
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almosC  photographic  clearness, 'a  scene  that  Alington  had  well- 
nigh  foYgotten,  rose  before  him  again.  The  picture  of  a  little 
golden-haired  child,  sitting  up  crowing  in  his  perambulator,  while 
a  woman  with  a  beautiful  transformed  face  leant  over  him  and 
Jet  his  joyous  baby  hands  rumple  her  hair,  and  talked  to  him  in 
his  own  strange  baby  language.  The  child's  smiles  faded  into  a 
pout  as  the  woman  moved  away,  and  from  that  to  tears,  and  she 
ran  back  and  kissed  and  comforted  him,  and  stood  waving  her 
hand  until  he  was  a  tiny  speck  in  the  distance.  Oh,  how  clear  the 
picture  was,  and  how  vividly  her  smile  came  back — the  smile 
with  which  she  had  turned  and  murmured  something  about 
Ronnie  being  such  a  mother's  boy.  Again  that  smothered 
groan  burst  through  George  Alington's  white  lips.  What  were 
the  voices  of  the  morning  compared  to  this  ! 

Ten  minutes  later  he  raised  his  head  from  his  folded  arms  and 
got  up.  A  year  of  suffering,  mental  and  physical,  would  scarcely 
have  rendered  his  face  more  grey  and  drawn,  more  startlingly 
haggard,  than  it  was  now,  as  he  walked  steadily  across  to  the 
writing  table  and  drew  paper  and  ink  towards  him,  selecting  a 
new  J  pen  with  careful  deliberation. 

"  Prue,  dear," — Ah  1  What  an  ugly  blot  He  tossed  the  sheet 
aside .  and  took  a  fresh  one.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  were 
standing  out  like  cords ;  his  mouth,  under  his  dark  moustache, 
was  so  set  and  compressed  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were 
painfully  smiling. — "Prue,  dear,  you  must  not  come  at  all. 
Ronnie  wants  you  now ;  he  will  want  you  more  in  the  years  to 
come.     Stay  with  him,  dear,  and  God  keep  you  both. 

«G.  A." 

How  bald  and  cold  and  commonplace  it  read.  What  might 
she  not  think  !  Was  he  to  be  debarred  from  even  sending  one 
last  word  that  would  tell  her  at  least  one  thing — that,  as  he 
wanted  her  yesterday,  so  he  wanted  her  ten  thousand  times 
more  to-day,  and  needs  must  all  his  life.  He  took  up  the  pen 
again ;  his  hand,  which  had  traced  what  went  before  with  such 
mechanical  steadiness,  trembling  uncontrollably. 

"  Always  remember  that  it  was  for  Ronnie," 

He  put  the  sheet  into  an  envelope,  which  he  sealed  and 
directed.  Then  he  went  and  paid  his;  bill,  and  gave  orders  for 
his  luggage  to  be  taken  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  ten 
minutes  to  five  train.     It  struck  four  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
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hotel  and  turned  towards  Jasper  Dunbar's  villa,  in  the  Alexandra 
Road.  He  knew  that  the  master  of  the  house  rarely  reached 
home  until  half-past  six,  so  there  was  no  fear  of  his  communi- 
cation being  intercepted.  It  was  easy  enough  to  secure  a 
messenger — a  round-faced  urchin,  who  trotted  off  with  alacrity, 
and  presently  returned  with  even  greater  promptitude  to 
announce  the  accomplishment  of  the  errand. 

"Tisallright,  Igiveditin." 

**  For  Mrs.  Dunbar,  to  be  delivered  to  her  at  once."  Alingfton 
cleared  his  throat.  His  voice  sounded  faint,  husky,  no  resonance 
left  in  it. 

"  Yes,  what  you  told  me,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  sonnie." 

He  pressed  half-a-crown  into  the  child's  hand,  and  moved 
mechanically  away,  across  the  road  towards  some  path-fields, 
which  form  a  short  cut  to  the  town.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
keen  pungent  scent  of  newly-cut  grass ;  a  bevy  of  rooks 
broke  into  a  sudden  noisy  chorus  above  his  head.  Stealing 
across  his  numbed  brain  came  the  echo  of  a  line  he  had  read,  he 
hardly  knew  where : 

"  Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good." 

The  words  rose  and  fell  on  the  drowsy  afternoon  atmosphere 
in  a  measured  chanting  cadence,  that  seemed  to  die  away  some- 
where among  the  falling  leaves.  His  lips  took  them  up,  vaguely 
at  first,  till  he  was  repeating  them  as  though  they  had  been  a 
prayer,  as  he  strode  unseeingly  through  the  narrow  familiar 
streets,  past  the  familiar  faces,  down  the  hill  to  the  station. 

NINA  ANSTRUTHER.    ' 


1?eminf0cenced  of  Itillarnei^. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Killarney,  with  its  glorious  lake  and 
mountain  scenery,  and  who  having  once  heard  has  failed  to  form 
some  idea,  however  remote,  of  its  beauties  ? 

So  unlike  were  my  imaginings  to  the  original  that  I  scarcely 
dare  to  give  utterance  to  them,  but  I  must  confess  that  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  came  over  me  when,  on  reaching  the  station, 
we  seated  ourselves  in  a  jaunting  car  and  were  driven  to  our 
hotel. 

Instead  of  the  picturesque  scene  I  had  expected  to  behold,  I 
saw  nothing  but  hotels,  shops  containing  ornaments  of  Con- 
nemara  marble  and  bog-wood,  and,  side  by  side,  ill-kept  hovek, 
in  which  the  far-famed  ''  gintleman  who  pays  the  rent "  seemed 
to  be  in  possession ! 

Surely  this  could  not  be  the  place  about  which  poets  had 
raved,  and  which  travellers  had  come  from  distant  continents  to 
seel 

We  took  our  dinner  almost  in  silence,  and  then,  constrained  to 
see  for  ourselves  whether  the  place  was  deserving  the  name  it  had 
won,  we  went  in  the  direction  of  the  lakes. 

Passing  the  entrance  to  Lord  Kenmare's  mansion,  and  the 
lonely  avenue  of  trees  adjacent,  suddenly  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  us  in  sight  of  a  view  which,  so  long  as  memory  lasts,  can 
never  fade  away. 

In  the  distance  the  mountains,  covered  by  a  thin  blue  mist, 
were  but  dimly  seen,  while  the  sun,  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  June 
evening,  was  quietly  sinking  to  rest,  leaving  as  a  parting  memento 
his  crimson  light  on  the  iridescent  waters  of  the  lower  lake,  and 
revealing  the  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  Ross  Castle,  as,  standing  in  all 
their  stateliness  and  silence,  they  seemed  to  be  watching  with  a 
proud  indifference  the  looks  of  surprise  and  admiration  to  which 
they  had  long  since  grown  accustomed.  Could  they  have  spoken 
what  a  tale  they  might  have  told,  of  tourists,  of  every  age  and 
clime,  who  had  come,  as  a  relaxation  for  mind  and  body,  to  revel 
in  a  spot  so  highly  favoured  by  nature.    And  then  to  make  the 
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scene  perfect,  a  tiny  rowing  boat  just  reached  the  shore,  and  with 
the  oarsman's  *'  good-night "  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  one  lingering 
look  at  the  combination  of  mountain  and  lake  over  which  the 
twilight  was  gently  stealing,  we  went  to  rest,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty. 

In  the  morning  we  started  early  from  our  hotel,  taking,  as 
the  first  part  of  the  day's  programme,  a  drive  to  Muckross 
Abbey. 

Having  alighted  to  inspect  the  fine  old  ruin  which  the 
McCarthys  founded  in  1440,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Herberts,  we  ascended  the  winding  walk  by  the  Tore 
Cascade,  from  which  eminence  a  view  of  unsurpassed  loveliness 
greeted  us,  and  finally,  through  a  multitude  of  rhododendron 
bushes,  we  reached  Glena  Cottage,  noted  no  less  for  the  sheltered 
position,  which  enables  even  tropical  plants  to  bloom  in  perfection, 
than  from  its  having  been  the  place  where  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  lunched  on  her  visit  to  Killamey. 

Here  we  were  met  by  the  boatmen,  who  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  over,  were  in  readiness  to  take  us  upon  the  lake.  And  then 
it  was  that  the  full  beauty  of  Killamey  was  revealed  to  us,  for 
only  from  the  lakes  is  it  possible  to  s6e  the  mountains,  with  their 
covering  of  luxuriant  foliage  and  changing  contours,  the  lovely 
green  of  the  arbutus,  which  in  autumn  is  a  vivid  scarlet,  and  the 
numerous  islets,  dotted  about  in  all  directions. 

Our  boatman  was  full  of  Irish  wit,  and  related  to  us,  with  scarce 
a  smile,  the  legends  which,  from  constant  repetition,  he  had 
doubtless  come  to  believe  in.  Amongst  other  things  he  informed 
us  that  the  Queen  was  charmed  with  Killamey,  and  spoke  of  it 
as  a  paradise ;  indeed,  he  went  further  and  said  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  build  a  palace  there,  but  soon  after  her  return  to 
England  she  sustained  the  irreparable  loss  yrhich  changed  our 
once  sociable  sovereign  into  a  veritable  recluse,  and  the  idea  was 
abandoned. 

Innisfallen,  an  island  containing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  acres, 
and  interesting  as  being  the  place  where  the  oldest  monastery  in 
Ireland  lies  in  ruins,  was  our  next  halt  It  is  a  charming  spot, 
abounding  in  yew  and  ash  trees,  but  bearing  a  look  of  utter  deso- 
lation. 

Here  we  would  willingly  have  lingered,  but  our  boatmen 
were  waiting  to  row  us  to  Lord  Kenmare's  side  of  the  lake,  and 
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so  with  regret  we  bade  adieu  to  the  lovely  island,  and  soon  were 
in  sight  of  Ross  Castle,  where  our  carriage  was  in  readiness  to 
convey  us  home. 

These  trips  are  made  particularly  pleasant,  owing  to  the  con* 
stant  change  from  driving  to  boating,  and  then  to  driving  again  ; 
in  fact,  the  chief  charm  about  Killamey  is  its  variety,  which 
makes  two  excursions  on  successive  days  so  totally  unlike. 

Intoxicated  with  the  beauties  we  had  already  seen,  we  yet 
coveted  more,  and  the  morrow  found  us  all  eager  for  what  is 
called  the  grand  trip,  the  **  Gap  of  Dunloe." 

The  drive,  which  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  day, 
was  again  the  prelude  to  the  day's  proceedings,  but  it  pre- 
pared us  but  little  for  what  was  to  follow.  Still  our  driver's 
ready  wit  and  fund  of  right  good  humour  supplied  us  with  a 
fresh  lot  of  Irish  tales.  His  sudden  announcement,  "  Prepare 
for  the  mounted  cavalry,"  gave  us  no  time  to  imagine  what 
was  to  come,  for  instantly  we  were  fairly  besieged  by  a  score  of 
horses,  whose  riders  were  all  eagerness  to  engage  themselves 
as  our  guides  through  the  pass. 

Having  secured  the  services  of  one  man,  with  his  horse 
as  beast  of  burden  for  our  wraps,  &c.,  we  determined  to  walk,  and 
when  we  had  sat  beside  the  peat  fire  in  Kate  Kearney's  Cottage, 
and  had  conversed  with  the  grand-daughter  of  the  noted  beauty, 
we  thought  it  was  time  to  begin  our  way  through  the  Gap. 

The  view  before  us  was  totally  unlike  anything  we  had  seen. 
Instead  of  the  bright,  green  foliage,  the  mountains  rose  grand 
and  rugged,  with  their  bare  outlines  clearly  defined  against  the 
cloudless  sky.  There  was  no  sigjn  of  vegetation  nor  yet  of 
human  habitation,  but  a  solemn  stillness  reigned,  and  instinc- 
tively we  felt  that  we  were  in  the  very  presence  of  nature's  God. 
It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  grand  old  mountains  had  a 
secret  to  tell  us.  How  much  did  they  know  of  the  mysteries 
which  were  hidden  behind  ? 

Surely  no  sermon  ever  uttered  nor  line  penned  could  impress 
one  with  the  power  and  majesty  of  a  Creator  as  did  this  awe- 
inspiring  sight.  And  then,  like  the  noise  of  distant  thunder, 
came  echoes  resounding  through  the  hills,  and  from  peak  to  peak 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  far-away  bugle.  At  that  moment  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  one's  heart  was  an  intense  desire  to  be  alone 
— to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  stillness  and   imagine 
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we  really  were  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  but  one  of  those  in- 
terruptions which  come  so  often  in  life,  and  by  their  suddenness 
tend  to  mar  our  plans,  was  upon  us.  Instantly  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  girls  who,  with  their  bare  feet,  pretty 
smiling  faces  and  unique  costumes,  were  forcing  upon  us  goat's 
milk.  We  were  told  to  expect  the  **  black  army  regiment," 
but  these  bright  faces  and  picturesque  costumes  seemed  to  have 
nothing  of  darkness  about  them,  as  with  their  pretty  Irish  brogue 
they  told  us  of  their  home  in  the  valley  where  food  and  work  was 
scarce  and  then  spoke  with  pleasure  of  going  to  America,  where 
they  had  heard  both  were  to  be  had  in  abundance.  It  has  been 
said  that  all  the  Irish  have  at  some  time  or  other  kissed 
the  *'  Blarney  Stone."  Few  would  like  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  all  will  certainly 
agree  that  the  fair-spoken  words,  albeit  their  touch  of  flattery, 
are  far  pleasanter  to  the  ear  than  the  blunt  out-spoken  sentences 
of  our  own  country  people.  At  any  rate  we  must  confess  it 
was  with  regret  we  said  good-bye  to  our  fair  companions, 
who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  us  until  we  were  almost  out  of 
sight  and  made  so  bright  a  spot  in  the  lonely  landscape  we  were 
leaving.  A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Gap,  where  from  under  the  rock  there  reached  us  the  noise  of 
gurgling  waters  and  were  told  by  our  guide  that  a  hidden  river 
ran  beneath,  the  length  of  which  no  man  knew.  At  the  end  of 
our  walk  the  boatmen  met  us,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  we 
rowed  through  scenery  which  must  be  unsurpassecl  for  beauty 
of  colouring  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Passing  under  the  Weir 
Bridge,  which  tradition  says  was  built  when  Adam  was  a  boy, 
we  shot  the  rapids  and  then,  getting  into  smoother  water, 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  lavish  gifts. 

No  doubt  the  finest  way  of  seeing  Killamey  is  to  reach  it  by 
way  of  Glengarieff",  when  a  full  view  of  the  scenery  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  lakes  and  mountains,  one 
must  be  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  listening  for  the  secrets 
which  they  only  tell  to  those  who  love  them,  those  who  come 
there  because  they  are  drawn,  and  not  because  they  want,  as 
the  Americans  aptly  put  it,  to  do  Killamey, 

It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  so  charmed  with  this 
part  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  that  in  a  moment  of  exuberance  he 
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knighted  the  guide  who,  by  his  description  and  anecdotes,  had 
so  contributed  to  his  enjoyment. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Irishman  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  won  this  mark  of  favour  from  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  who  is  still  known  by  the  title  of  "  Sir  John." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  amidst  so  fair  a  scene  much  poverty 
exists,  for  although  Killarney  in  any  weather  and  under  any 
circumstances  must  be  beautiful,  the  winter,  with  its  long  nights 
and  days  when  no  tourists  are  near,  must  be  a  dreary  time  to 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  is  obtained 
by  the  gifts  of  generous  travellers  in  the  summer  season. 

The  events  of  life  ofttimes  hang  but  upon  a  thread  I 

Had  Queen  Victoria  fulfilled  her  intention  of  spending  a  part 
of  every  year  in  Killarney,  how  changed  would  havie  been  the  lot 
of  the  poor,  and  not  only  here  would  the  change  have  been  felt, 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  Loyal 
subjects  would  have  arisen  whose  devotion  to  the  Crown  would 
have  made  the  disturbances  of  the  last  few  years  impossible. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all,  the  Irish  as  a  nation  venerate  their 
sovereign,  and  are  quite  content  to  be  governed  by  England — 
provided  only  that  she  sends  one  suited  to  fulfil  the  onerous 
duties  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant. 

With  what  joy  would  they  hail  the  arrival  of  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  family,  if  in  such  a  one  they  could  find  a  sympathetic 
heart  which  would  appreciate  their  sterling  qualities,  and  judge 
them  not  by  the  few  who  have  made  themselves  notorious  for 
creating  disturbances,  but  on  their  own  merits. 

At  the  end  of  the  Upper  Lake,  a  rugged,  precipitous  rock 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  in  its  interstices  the 
grey  eagle  still  have  their  eyries. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three 
lakes,  but  owing  to  its  combination  of  lake  and  mountain,  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  this 
one.  The  middle,  which  also  goes  by  the  name  of  Tore  or 
Muckross,  contains  the  islands  of  Dinis  and  Brickeen.  The  Devil's 
Island  is  also  here.  Indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  were  most 
struck  with  was  the  constant  repetition  of  his  Satanic  majesty's 
name  in  connection  with  the  Killarney  legends.  Nowhere  is 
money  more  needed  than  whilst  making  these  trips  around 
Killarney,  for  the  estates  of  both  Lord  Kenmare  and  Colonel 
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Herbert  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who,  with  the  money-making  propensity  of  their  race,  leave 
no  stone  unturned,  if  by  so  doing  they  may  increase  their 
revenue. 

At  the  same  time,  travellers  who  object  on  principle  to  give 
t^s  may  visit  Killarney  without  making  any  great  inroad  into 
their  income,  for  although  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  Victoria 
run  a  high  tariff,  Graham's  Hotel  contains  the  two  great 
requisites  for  tourists,  a  kindly  host  and  comfortable  accommo* 
dation. 

Soon  we  were  j^ain  in  Lough  Leane,  which  is  by  far  the 
lai^est  of  the  three  lakes,  and  the  ancient  ruins  of  Ross  Castle, 
which  terminates  each  day's  proceedings,  in  view. 

None  but  those  who  sympathize  with  nature  in  all  her  varied 
moods  can  appreciate  the  changing  scenery  to  which  we  were 
bidding  farewell,  and  only  those  who  love  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
can  secure  hospitality  from  its  patriotic  people,  who,  although 
keen  enough  to  see  that  her  prosperity  is  on  the  decline,  yet  love 
**  Auld  Ireland,"  with  an  intensity  which  partly  explains  the 
reason  why  **  Paddy  "  makes  so  poor  an  emigrant 

WESTOTH   IDE. 
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By  MARY  S.  HANCOCK. 

CHAPTER  V. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  and  Doris  made  no  appearance, 
Priscilla — who  was  never  happy  unless  she  knew  where  her 
brothers  were — ran  Allan  to  earth  in  the  study,  and  found  his 
ward  with  him  ;  then  her  anger  showed  itself  in  her  eyes. 

"  Had  you  forgotten  that  you  were  to  ride  out  with  my  brother 
Rufus  ?  "  she  asked  from  the  doorway. 

And  the  girl,  looking  up,  said  simply,  "  Yes." 

Miss  Priscilla  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?  The  horses  have  waited  some 
time.  You  are  not  ready  and — and — ^yes,  your  dress  is  dusty. 
Surely,  Allan,  you  have  been  taking  her  over  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  you  in  that,  Pris- 
cilla ;  it  is  a  very  interesting  ramble." 

"One  I  don't  like,"  she  returned,  with  her  thin  lips  tightly 
compressed. 

"Are  you  superstitious.  Miss  Gordon?  And  what  do  you 
think  we  found  ?  " 

Miss  Gordon  interrupted  her  harshly : 

"  Yes,  I  am — superstitious.     I  have  good  reason  to  be." 

Doris  laughed. 

"  I  found  a  cloak,"  she  said  merrily.  "  Quite  a  modem  one, 
too ;  and  long  enough  to  suit  a  fair-sized  revenante" 

"  Don't  jest  1 "  cried  Priscilla  sharply,  in  a  voice  accentuated 
by  pain.    "  I  have  seen  Aer  wearing  it.     I  saw  her  last  night" 

Her  tones  were  mingled  with  awe,  but  Doris  turned  her  head 
towards  Allan  with  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  Then  there  is  some  one  who  masquerades  a  little,"  she  said 
quickly.     "  I  wonder  why  she  does  it — and  wAo  she  is." 

•*  Perhaps — Rufus — knows." 

The  answer  came  from  him  unwillingly,  but  it  angered  Miss 
Priscilla. 
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"  What  has  Rufus  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  tell  you 
it  is  something  out  of  the  way  that  I  saw." 

"A  very  new  cloak!"  said  Doris,  holding  up  her  finger. 
**  Made  by  Freeman  and  Bates — a  nice  one,  too.  I  would  not 
mind  having  it ;  I  wanted  to  bring  it  away." 

"  Dear  forbid ! "  exclaimed  the  older  lady  piously. 

"Guardy  forbade  it,"  said  Doris.  "How  strange  that  you 
should  believe  in  nonsense  of  this  kind,  Miss  Gordon !  " 

"  Thank  you.  I  believe  I  know  what '  nonsense '  is  better  than 
you  do.  Now,  if  you  have  finished  with  those  rubbishy  papers 
that  Allan  has  been  showing  you,  we  will  go  and  make  your 
peace  with  Rufus.    Come." 

Doris  rose  at  once,  but  she  did  not  choose  to  make  "  peace  " 
with  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  said  I  should  ride  out  to-day  ;  it 
was  too  damp,"  she  told  Miss  Priscilla,  much  to  the  latter's 
amazement.    "  I  am  going  to  brush  my  dress." 

"  And  is  Rufus " 

**  He  can  go  out  by  himself,"  retorted  the  girl,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  find  this  frequent  interposition  of  "  Rufus  "  rather  irksome. 
"  If  you  turn  your  head  you  will  see  he  is  even  now  riding  down 
the  drive." 

So  saying  she  went  up  the  stairs,  leaving  Miss  Priscilla  very 
much  disturbed. 

But  when  Doris  had  gone  and  the  door  had  closed,  Allan  sat 
still  in  his  study,  shaking  his  head  ruefully. 

"  This  will  not  do,  my  friend,"  he  observed  gloomily.  "  It 
is  very  pleasant — but  it  is  not  expedient.  It  had  better  cease. 
It  must  cease,  Allan,  my  boy." 

And  no  idea  of  "  Rufus "  entered  his  mind  with  or  without 
regard  to  his  ward. 

When  he  did  think  of  him  again  it  was  with  reference  to 
the  cloak  and  its  possible  owner,  for  Allan  did  not  share  his 
sister's  opinions  or  beliefs. 

"  Rufus  is  deceitful,"  he  muttered.  "  He  has  ways  of  which 
I  do  not  approve.  He  is  capable  of — anything."  Which  Mr. 
Rufus  would  have  taken  as  the  highest  praise  had  he  but  heard  it. 

Allan  promised  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  whole 
affair  before  he  was  much  older ;  but  he  had  the  greatest  repug- 
nance to  such  investigation. 
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He  and  Rufus  were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  He  was  the 
very  soul  of  honour ;  Rufus  did  not  know  what  honour  meant. 

Allan  was  "straight"  as  a  dart.  Rufus,  crooked  in  every 
action,  believed  in  no  one's  rectitude,  not  even  in  his  own. 

His  favourite  saying  was  that  "  every  man  has  his  price ; "  and 
his  opinion  was  that — more  or  less — ^words,  motives,  actions  were 
marketable — worth  so  much — in  the  currency  of  the  day. 

He  would  cheerfully  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  in  shovelling  the  gold,  felt  as  if  he  had  had  the  best 
of  the  bargain. 

Allan's  eyes  were,  however,  mercifully  closed  to  the  utter  bad- 
ness of  Rufus's  character.;  and  while  he  suspected  a  good  deal, 
he  forebore  to  know  too  much. 

Once  again — poor  Allan. 

The  fictions  of  a  family  have  to  be  kept  up — often  at  a  fearful 
price.     Allan  had  yet  to  recognize  the  full  weight  of  this. 

But  after  a  while  he  forgot  to  think  of  Rufus  ;  he  was  obliged 
to  think  of  himself ;  for  one  dread  secret  overwhelmed  his  soul. 

He  had  been  making  other  discoveries  besides  that  of  the 
cloak ;  he  had  found  something  even  nearer  home — within  the 
citadel,  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  heart — ^that  occasioned  greater 
uneasiness,  for  he  had  revealed  to  himself  the  fact  that  he  loved 
Doris. 

"  And  I  promised  Fitz-Genald  that  I  would  do  my  best  for 
the  child,"  he  exclaimed,  springing  from  his  chdir  and  pacing 
up  and  down  in  his  agitation.  "This  is  how  I  have  kept  my 
promise.  If  she  were  penniless — if  I  were  rich — and  young — 
Bah !  What  a  hypocrite  I  feel.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  I  can — I 
will  crush  this  wild  feeling,  these  mad  impulses.  I  will  fight 
them  down,  live  them  out  I  must  do  it — to  save  her  from 
myself." 

He  wrestled  over  this  for  hours,  making  no  sign  to  those  out- 
side as  to  what  he  was  enduring. 

He  "  did  not  want  anything,"  he  told  John  when  summoned  to 
a  meal.  He  did  not  even  require  a  light.  Darkness  was  within 
him,  it  might  as  well  reign  without  also.  A  deeper,  denser 
gloom  settled  down,  down,  upon  him,  enwrapping  his  very 
being  in  its  cruel  embrace ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  him. 

He  whose  hand  was  always  ready  on  behalf  of  others,  found 
no  warm  answering  clasp  for  himself.    It  is  the  penance  paid  by 
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hearts  and  intellects  like  his  that  they  live  in  loneliness ;  and 
sometimes  die  in  loneliness  also. 

It  is  the  heritage  of  their  existence,  and  never  had  it  pressed 
upon  Allan  as  it  did  then. 

In  the  large  dining-room,  the  three  who  sat  at  one  end  of 
the  long  table  made  no  comment  upon  his  absence.  One  was 
obviously  relieved  at  it  Another  treated  it  with  unconcern  as 
a  thing  to  which  she  was  not  unaccustomed. 

The  third  wondered,  and  was  sad.     And  the  third  was  Doris. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

RUFUS  finished  his  lunch,  sulked  about  all  the  afternoon, 
quarrelled  with  Priscilla  over  the  evening  meal,  and  finally  took 
himself  off  to  smoke  under  the  trees  before  bedtime.  A  very 
unpleasant  man  was  Rufus  Gordon  when  the  fit  took  him,  as  it 
had  done  to-day. 

The  hills  looked  grey  in  the  mist  that  rose  from  the 
valley  to  enshroud  them,  the  birds  were  roosting  already,  the 
stars  had  come  out  one  by  one  in  the  distant  sky. 

Here  and  there  a  few  moths  scurried  to  and  fro,  and  a  bat  or 
two  dashed  against  him  as  he  paced  steadily  along,  each  turn 
bringing  him — designedly — a  little  nearer  to  the  dreaded  west 
wing. 

When  he  reached  the  covert  of  the  thick  rhododendrons  he 
stopped  and  listened.  "Yes,  she  is  here — already,"  he  mur- 
mured, flicking  the  ashes  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  with  his  little 
finger,  on  which  sparkled  a  fine  big  diamond.  "  You  never  can  get 
rid  of  a  woman  like  that ;  she  sticks — worse  than  a  leech !  That 
is  owing  to  my  extreme  gentleness  with  her."  He  laughed 
uneasily.  "  Tut.  Women  and  dogs  are  alike  ;  the  more  you  beat 
'em  the  better  they  like  you.  It's  good  for  their  education — 
both  of  'em." 

He  laughed  again — not  so  uneasily.  And  at  the  sound  a 
woman  came  stealthily  out  from  beneath  a  curtain  of  thick 
ivy. 

"  Think  of  it,  Rufus  ! "  she  exclaimed.  *'  The  Professor  served 
me  a  shabby  trick  to-day ;  he  locked  the  door  of  my  apartment 
and  shut  me  out,  so  I've  had  to  bivouac  on  the  stairs  all  the 
afternoon — without  my  cloak.  Ha,  ha.  They  took  me  for  a 
spirit" 
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"  An  evil  one,"  said  he  frowningly,  but  the  woman  shmg^ged 
her  shoulders. 

"  That's  as  I've  been  Xzyx^X.'—you  are  worse  than  I  am,  though 
a  good  deal  cleverer." 

The  compliment  to  his  **  cleverness "  pleased  him ;  for  the 
other  he  did  not  care  ;  but  it  suited  him  to  frown  just  now,  for 
he  wanted  to  impress  something  upon  her  mind. 

"You'll  play  spirits  once  too  often,"  he  said  sneeringly. 
"  You'll  get  yourself  caught — or  be  seen — or — something." 

"Then  let  me  go  away,  Rufus.  I  don't  want  to  stay  "any 
longer  in  your  cold  '  ancestral  halls  ; '  a  small  lodging  will  suit 
my  humble  desires." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  It  does  not  suit  me  that  you  should  go. 
How  can  I  afford  it  ?  " 

"Easily.  I  don't  cost  much."  Then  she  changed  her  tone 
and  dropped  her  coaxing  manner.  "  There  is  another  thing  you 
can  do,  Rufus — ^acknowledge  me,  and  let  me  take  my  proper 
place.  That  will  cost  you  nothing.  If  I  had  a  spark  of  pride  in 
me  I  would  assert  myself." 

Rufus'  face  had  blanched  considerably  at  the  first  words,  but 
when  she  ended  he  was  himself  again. 

"  Oh,  would  you.  How  pleasantly  you  would  be  received  by 
my  sister  I  I  can  see  Miss  Gordon  of  Redmarshall  welcoming 
you." 

She  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  air. 

"  I  care  that  for  Priscilla! "  she  cried  aloud.  "  I  should  go  to 
Allan.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and — ^he  is  not  brutal ;  Allan  would 
help  me." 

Rufus  turned  on  his  heel,  grinding  it  so  fiercely  into  the  gravel 
that  he  cut  a  clean  hole  into  the  soil. 

"  Speak  less  forwardly  of  my  people,  will  you,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eyes  and  a  curious  twist  of  his 
lips,  "  or — I'll  teach  you  who  they  are ! " 

The  woman  put  out  a  slim  white  hand. 

"  Keep  cool,"  she  said  calmly.  "  It  does  vioX,pay  to  rage,  and 
besides,  let  me  give  you  a  little  of  your  own  caution;  your 
*  people '  may  hear  you." 

Rufus  threw  away  his  cigar  with  a  vicious  gesture  and  stuck 
his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"  If  I  had  known  what  I  do^  I'd  have  seen  you  hanged  before 
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I  meddled  with  you,"  he  told  her  bitterly ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  hold  over  her  for  the  time  being.  She  merely  laughed, 
snapped  her  fingers  again,  and  said  "Ditto!"  as  if  she  were 
waving  him  a  kiss. 

"  What  makes  you  so  maddening  ?  "  he  asked  angrily.  "  You 
are  a  very — devil." 

She  drew  back,  poised  herself  on  her  toes  lightly,  and  swayed 
over  towards  him,  her  brilliant  cheek  all  but  touching  him  as  he 
stood  there  doggedly  surveying  her,  and  wondering  at  her  beauty 
and  her  devilry. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  ?  "  she  said,  with  the  lightning  flash 
of  one  supreme  moment  in  both  their  lives — when  she  held  what 
she  called  the  "  upper  hand."  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? 
Well,  I'm  mistress  of  the  situation  for  once,  my  man.  Do  you 
hear  ?  I  am  mistress.  I  have  my '  marriage  lines.'  Ha !  would 
you?    Hands  off!" 

For  he  had  flung  himself  upon  her,  not  dreaming  of  the  young 
lioness  force  within  that  frame.  He  was  furious.  Her  "  marriage 
lines  "  indeed ;  then  she  had  broken  into  his  room — into  his  escri'- 
toire — into  everything  he  held  secret  She,  this  creature,  had 
had  wit,  cunning  enough  to  burst  her  way  there  and  to  help  her- 
self.    If  she  could  do  this,  what  would  be  safe  ? 

Rufus'  veins  stood  out  like  cords ;  he  was  too  incensed  to  think 
of  rights  and  wrongs,  too  mad  to  dream  of  the  strength  of  a 
woman's  nature.  He  was  pushed  back,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  bushes  glaring  at  her. 

"  If  I  had  my  fingers  near  you,"  he  hissed. 

She  nodded  composedly. 

"  Just  so.  You'd  kill  me,  probably.  But  you  are  a  good  way 
off  that,  I'm  thinking ;  and  I  have  the  '  whip  hand '  of  you  even 
then,  for  I  have  still  something  '  up  my  sleeve.'  I  have  this.  Do 
yoq  see  it  ?  " 

His  revolver  lay  in  her  hand,  a  beautiful,  shining  thing  he  had 
bought  a  short  while  before,  which  she  had  also  taken  from  his 
room. 

"  I  like  pretty,  shining  toys  like  this,"  she  said  caressingly ; 
"and  I  understand  them  too.  For  instance,  if  I  do  so  and 
so. 

She  raised  it,  pointed  it  at  Rufus,  who  drew  back  into  the 
clump  of  rhododendron,  and  put  her  finger  on  the  trigger. 
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"  For  heaven's  sake,  mind  what  you're  about,"  he  cried  wildly. 
'* Put  it  down!" 

She  laughed  lightly,  but  never  moved.  Every  atom  of  the 
gipsy  in  her  was  stirred  at  last  She  and  he  stood  level,  but  she 
was  '*  mistress  of  the  situation."  That  steady  hand,  that  un- 
quivering  eye,  that  cold  demeanour  showed  it  The  revolver 
was  the  finishing  stroke.  She  was  a  splendid  lioness — robbed  of 
the  one  love  of  her  life.  And  as  they  stood  there,  Rufus  realized 
the  superb  beauty  of  her  figure,  the  splendid  glory  of  her  young 
frame,  the  colour,  the  vivid  enchantment  of  her  face  ;  he  realized 
all  this — ^too  late. 

"  Put  it  down ! "  he  cried  hoarsely  ;  but  she  never  wavered,  nor 
did  she  look  as  if  she  heard. 

"  Will  no  one  come  ?  "  he  said  in  his  heart  "  She  will  kill  me, 
as  sure  as  fate.  Why  does  not  that  imbecile  John  sound  the 
gong  or  call  me  in  ?  " 

At  the  moment  when  the  tension  was  almost  insupportable,  a 
step  sounded  on  the  gravel,  and  a  voice,  Miss  Priscilla's,  was 
heard. 

"  Rufus ! "  she  called  tremulously.  "  Rufus,  come  in.  Old 
John  is  ill,  and  I  am  waiting  to  lock  this  door.     Rufus  ! " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  despair  and  the  woman  before  him 
nodded. 

"  You  can  speak,"  she  said  coldly.  "  Tell  prim  Prissy  where 
you  are." 

"  I  am  coming,  PrisciUa,"  he  called  back,  his  own  voice  shak- 
ing for  once.    **  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment" 

"Oh,  will  you?" 

It  was  the  woman  before  him  who  spoke. 

"  You've  got  to  bargain  with  me  first,  though." 

**  Wh — what  about  ?  "  he  stammered  thickly.  "  What  do  you 
want?" 

"  You  know." 

The  tone  was  contemptuous,  and  he  winced. 

"  PrisciUa  will  call  again,"  he  muttered.     **  Pray  be  quick." 

"  Take  me  with  you." 

"  ril  see  you  hanged  first" 

*'  No  ?     Really  ?  "  and  she  laughed  more  recklessly. 

That  did  it 

He  was  a  coward,  but  he  had  more  of  the  devil  in  him  than 
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most  men.  He  sprang  forward  to  wrench  the  glittering  thing 
out  of  her  hand,  to  shake  her,  to  punish  her  for  the  reckless 
speech  and  the  foolhardy  laughter. — Who  knows  ? 

He  hoped  to  take  her  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
Lightly  she  bounded  aside,  and  he,  stumbling  forward  after  her, 
tripped  in  some  long  sprays  of  bindweed,  for  the  garden  was  a 
wilderness  in  its  by-paths.  He  caught  at  something  as  he  fell 
forward,  and  it  happened  to  be  her  hand,  still  holding  the  weapon. 

There  was  a  report — one,  only — and  a  small  puff  of  smoke. 
But  when  this  cleared  away  it  revealed  a  man  stretched  along 
the  path,  dead  \  while  a  woman  was  flying  swiftly  for  dear  life 
across  the  neighbouring  field.  The  whole  thing  was  the  work  of 
a  second,  over  and  done  with  beyond  recall,  before  there  could 
be  an  arrest  of  thought  A  revolver  lay  on  the  path,  the  man's 
face  was  hidden  by  the  matted  leaves  amongst  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

The  sharp  report  startled  everybody,  and  brought  Miss 
Priscilla  out  of  doors ;  nay,  it  aroused  old  John  and  the  still 
older  gardener,  and  brought  both  men  to  the  scene,  where  they 
found  Allan  alone;  Allan  by  the  side  of  the  dead  man,  his 
brother. 

For  he,  like  the  others,  had  heard  the  shot  and  been  aroused 
and  alarmed  by  it. 

CHAPTER  Vn.    . 

There  was  consternation  enough  at  Redmarshall.  The  Professor 
was  startled  and  moved  out  of  his  ordinary  composure.  With 
all  Rufus'  faults  he  was  still  his  brother,  and  as  such  Allan  for- 
gave much  and  mourned  him  deeply. 

Miss  Priscilla  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  refusing  to  see  any 
one— overcome  by  grief  and  bitterly  resentful  as  to  the  manner 
of  Rufus*  death.  She  felt  it  keenly.  Rufus,  as  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  had  been  her  favourite.  She  had  shielded  him  times 
without  number,  and  defended  him  constantly.  She  had  found 
merits  where  few  existed,  hoodwinked  herself  as  to  his  evil 
doings,  thrown  over  him  a  gloss  of  her  own  manufacturing,  and 
finally,  whitewashed  him,  by  a  fictitious  engagement,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  country-side. 

If  Doris  had  only  known 

But  she  took  care  Doris  never  did  know. 
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Doris,  horrified  beyond  words  at  the  sudden  termination  of  a 
life,  and  at  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the  matter,  almost  shook 
with  fear.  Her  face  became  pale  and  her  nerves  were  unsteady, 
nor  was  she  alone  in  this  respect. 

Rufus  had  not  been  a  favourite  with  any  one  save  his  sister, 
but  death  condones  many  offences,  and  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  we  speak  gently  of  the  dead  ;  so  even  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  most  trying  smoothed  over  his  defects  and  thought 
with  pity  of  his  end. 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  this  that  appealed  to  men's  minds,  as 
well  as  the  mystery  that  could  not  be  explained  away.  No  one 
ventured  to  penetrate  to  Miss  Priscilla's  side  with  condolences. 

She  shut  the  door  of  her  room  and  wept  in  secret.  She  wept 
over  the  grave  of  her  vanished  hopes,  her  ambitions,  her 
schemes. 

She  was  left  with  broken  memories  and  ruined  dreams  of  what 
might  have  been,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  pity  her. 

The  inquest  did  not  even  arouse  her,  though  she  felt  a  deep 
sting  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing — in  the  home  of  the 
Gordons — every  member  of  whose  house  had  died  in  their  own 
beds,  with  sorrowing  groups  of  the  family  around,  and  quite  the 
orthodox  amount  of  sorrow  and  lamentation  expended  over 
them.     Rufus,  alone,  had  been  differently  placed. 

At  the  bottom  of  Priscilla's  heart  there  was  a  gloomy  reflection, 
hidden  from  and  unacknowledged  even  by  herself,  that,  after  all, 
he  had  earned  his  own  fate — ^that  he  had  spent  the  years  of  man- 
hood in  making  enemies,  and  that  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to 
others  were  not  such  as  could  be  lightly  foi^otten  or  easily 
forgiven. 

"Women  do  not  avenge  their  wrongs  in  this  fashion,"  she 
argued.  "At  first  I  fancied  it  might  have  been  Meg,  but 
afterwards — afterwards  I  knew  that  she  would  not  hurt  him. 
Meg  would  forgive;  she  would  not  hurt  him.  I  daresay  she 
would  sooner  break  her  heart " 

Here  the  stately  Miss  Priscilla  sobbed  aloud.  Her  own  heart 
was  also  in  danger  of  breaking. 

And  the  coroner  puzzled  his  dull  head  over  the  affair  to  very 
little  more  purpose  either. 

The  toy  weapon  was  handed  respectively  from  juror  to 
juror.      Many    heads    were    shaken    more    or    less    solemnly^ 
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many  suggestions  made  to  little  purpose,  but  not  much  was 
discovered. 

The  revolver  was  Rufus'  beyond  doubt ;  John  could  swear  to 
that ;  but  Rufus  had  certainly  not  killed  himself.  The  wound 
proved  this. 

The  household  was  very  small,  the  servants  were  old  and 
tried ;  no  one  within  doors  was  likely  to  be  concerned,  and  by 
way  of  outdoor  servants  they  had  only  a  gardener  and  groom, 
both  of  whom  were  in  the  servants'  hall  at  the  time  when  this 
untoward  event  happened. 

Therefore,  no  one  at  Redmarshall  could  be  implicated  or 
accused. 

This  was  clear,  and  the  coroner  made  it  clearer  to  all  who 
might  be  concerned. 

The  jury  made  no  long*  business  of  the  inquest,  and  the 
coroner  was  glad  when  it  was  over ;  but  the  verdict  of  "  Wilful 
murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown  ",  sent  a  thrill 
throughout  the  district,  especially  when  it  was  understood  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  the  delinquents. 

Persons  in  Rufus'  own  "beat"  in  life  were  shocked  more 
deeply  than  most  others,  for  they  naturally  sought  for  motives 
for  the  commission  of  such  a  crime,  and  they  received  in  return 
revelations  of  things  hitherto  unknown  and  unimagined.  They 
found  out  more  than  they  bargained  for. 

All  the  world  knew  that  Rufus  had  been,  as  the  village  folk 
phrased  it,  '*a  bit  wild"  in  his  day,  but,  thanks  to  Miss  Priscilla, 
all  the  world  knew  also  that  the  "new  leaf"  had  been  "turned," 
and  that  he  was  going  to  settle  down  with  a  wealthy  bride  and 
entertain  his  neighbours,  like  a  sociable  human  being. 

The  country-side  was,  therefore,  disposed  to  feel  aggrieved. 

Jeannie  Dinwoodie,  at  the  inn,  could  have  "told  a  thing  or 
twa,"  but  she  forbore.  There  was  not  much  use  in  stirring 
muddy  water,  she  argued,  and  she  knew— oh,  rare  Jean  ! — how 
to  hold  her  tongue. 

So  Rufus'  death  would  have  been  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the 
absence  of  any  clue,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diligence  of  the 
local  police  and  the  very  few  opportunities  for  display  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  Now  "  Rob  the  Polis  "  had 
such  a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself — the  only  one  in  his 
experience — he  did  not  mean  to  let  it  slip,  and,  indeed,  he  began 
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to  lose  no  opportunities  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
effect  his  object 

"  I  hae  ma  suspeecions/'  he  said  with  many  a  solemn  shake  of 
the  head ;  "but  111  no  be  after  tellin'  a*  folk  aboot  'em.  Yen's 
no  ma  waay." 

And  he  went  on  after  this  fashion  until  he  provoked  a  fair 
amount  of  curiosity  where  but  little  had  been  known  to  exist. 

Rufus  was  buried  with  considerable  ceremony,  all  the  country- 
side assisting  at  the  event  in  every  description  of  vehicle  that 
could  convey  a  man. 

It  was  not  often  that  a  funeral  took  place,  and  one  under 
such  exceptional  circumstances  was  remarkable  enough  to  arouse 
interest 

All  eyes  followed  Allan  as  the  chief  mourner,  so  quiet  and 
grave  he  looked,  as  befitted  the  **  last  of  the  Gordons ; "  and 
many  were  the  speculations  as  to  Doris'  feelings  now^  those 
who  so  speculated  knowing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  least 
about  the  matter. 

Neither  Miss  Priscilla  nor  Doris  were  present,  however,  for 
in  the  district  it  was  not  thought  '^fit"  for  women  to  attend 
**  buryings." 

It  was  noticeable  that  "  Rob  the  Polis  "  kept  his  eye  on  the  one 
representative  of  the  Gordons,  following  him  closely  from  the 
house  to  the  grave  and  standing  beside  him  during  the  -cere- 
mony, and  those  who  understood  Rob  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  Rob  had  "  sumthin*  i'  his  heed,"  though  they  little  knew  how 
tragic  that  something  was  likely  to  prove. 


{To  be  continued,^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  CRISIS. 

Mr.  Durslev  opened  an  envelope  containing  a  telegram  which 
Fly,  who  had  been  living  with  him  ever  since  Dorothy's  marriage, 
had  just  brought  him,  read  it  eagerly,  crumpled  it  up,  then  rose 
from  his  seat  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room  till 
his  eyes  rested  on  Fly,  who  was  watching  him  silently. 

"  What  do  you  want.  Fly  ?  "  said  Paul  impatiently. 

**  What  do  I  want,  sir  ?  I  want  a  heart  of  stone  instead  of 
fiesh,  then  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  my 
missus  was  living  or  dying.  I  suppose  servants  was  made  with- 
out any  feelings,  even  for  them  as  held  'em  in  their  arms  at  the 
font,  as  Miss  Dursley  did  me ;  I  mean  Mrs.  Crofton.  If  Dr.  Crofton 
had  let  her  bide  Miss  Dursley,  she  would  have  been  living  here 
along  of  us ;  you  would  be  a  sight  richer  and  I  happier  than  we 
are.  That's  what  I  am  waiting  for,  Mr.  Paul,  to  hear  how  Miss 
Dorothy  is,"  said  Fly  with  dignity. 

"  She  is  no  better,  my  boy ;  she  can't  be  for  some  days.  The 
most  we  dare  hope  is  she  may  be  no  worse  than  at  present ;  she 
is  at  death's  door,  Fly,"  said  Dursley  kindly. 

Fl)^s  dignity  was  entirely  upset  by  this  information ;  he  burst 
into  tears  and  retired  howling  to  the  butler's  pantry. 

That  functionary  chose  to  suppose  his  master  had  boxed 
his  ears,  and  as  Fly  was  no  favourite  with  him  or  his  wife,  who 
both  robbed  Paul  right  and  left,  he  received  no  sympathy  from 
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that  quarter.    Presently  the  dining-room  bell  rang,  and  Fly  dried 
his  eyes  and  made  a  face  at  the  butler  preparatory  to  answering  it. 

"  Fly,  would  you  like  to  go  to  Lyneham  with  me  to-day  for  a 
week  ?  We  shall  know  the  best  or  the  worst  by  then,  and  I  dare 
say  you  can  be  of  use  to  them ;  you  won't  be  the  worse  for  a  little 
country  air." 

Fly  was  so  charmed  at  this  proposal  that  he  turned  a  series  of 
somersaults  in  the  hall  and  re-entered  the  pantry  heels  foremost, 
to  the  exceeding  wrath  of  the  butler,  who  angrily  demanded,  in 
unreportable  language,  what  was  the  matter  now. 

''  Mr.  Dursley  can't  do  without  me,  so  I  am  going  to  Lyneham 
With  him  this  afternoon,"  said  Fly. 

James  was  genuinely  pleased  to  welcome  his  old  colleague 
when  he  met  Paul  and  his  satellite  that  evening,  but  he  brought 
no  further  news ;  matters  were  still  in  statu  quo. 

'*  Master  is  terrible  cut  up ;  he  look  ten  year  older  nor  he  did 
last  week,  and  he  eat  nothing,  so  they  tell  me.  T'  make  my 
heart  ache  to  see  him,  that  t'  do,"  said  James  in  the  broadest 
Eastfolk  dialect. 

One  thought  had  taken  possession  of  Paul  and  haunted  him 
all  through  the  journey,  namely,  the  fear  lest  Dorothy  should  be 
delirious,  and  in  her  delirium  betray  to  Sir  Peter  the  secret  of  Sir 
John  Dane's  death ;  so  one  of  his  first  questions  on  seeing  Peter 
was :  "  Is  she  delirious  ?  " 

"  No ;  Crofton  said  she  wandered  a  little  yesterday,  but  she 
has  scarcely  spoken  since  I  have  been  with  her,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
as  he  proceeded  to  enter  into  professional  details. 

"  Crofton  is  out,  I  suppose,"  said  Paul. 

"  Yes ;  the  more  he  is  out  while  we  are  here  the  better,  poor 
fellow;  he  can  do  no  good,  and  he  is  terribly  cut  up.  Hitherto 
she  has  known  him,  but  she  takes  me  for  you  and  imagines  you 
are  living  here  still." 

Sir  Peter  left  that  evening,  but  Mr.  Dursley  remained  till  the 
following  night  and  travelled  up  by  the  night  mail,  leaving  Fly 
till  he  returned  at  the  end  of  a  week,  when  the  crisis  would  be 
reached,  unless  Dorothy  died  in  the  meanwhile. 

During  this  week,  while  Mrs.  Crofton  lay  hovering  between 
life  and  death,  and  Dr.  Crofton  oscillated  between  hope  and  fear, 
between  Peter's  opittion,  which  was  unfavourable,  and  Paul's, 
which  was  hopeful.  Fly  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  local 
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gossip.  Among  other  items  he  learnt  that  Miss  Chloe  Dane  was 
not  at  all  well  and  was  expected  home  from  Italy  very  shortly.  It* 
was  an  open  secret  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  as  in  most 
country  places,  every  one  knows  his  neighbour's  business  better 
than  his  own,  that  there  was  an  attachment  between  Mr.  Dursley. 
and  the  youngest  Miss  Dane,  and  that  but  for  Sir  John's  unfor- 
tunate death  they  would  have  been  married  long  ago.  Fly,  of. 
course,  knew  more  than  any  one  except  Dorothy  and  Paul,  and 
Fly  had  recently  come  to  a  decision,  that  if  Mrs.  Crofton  died  he, 
should  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  divulging  to  Miss 
Chloe  the  truth  about  her  father's  death. 

He  was  goaded  to  this  course  mainly  by  being  an  unwilling 
witness  to  the  systematic  robbery  to  which  his  master  was  sub- 
jected by  the  butler  and  his  wife,  which  the  code  of  honour  pre- 
valent below  stairs  forbade  him  to  expose.  The  only  possible 
remedy  was,  in  Fly's  shrewd  opinion,  the  marriage  of  his  master  ; 
a  mistress  would,  he  thought,  soon  put  a  stop  to  such  wholesale 
cheating  as  now  went  on  in  Paul's  establishment ;  and  instinct 
taught  him  Chloe  was  the  only  wife  for  his  master. 

If  Mrs.  Crofton  lived  he  would  not  dare  to  interfere,  his  reliance 
on  her  judgment  was  so  strong,  and  in  that  case  he  might  pro- 
bably give  her  a  hint  that  a  mistress  for  Mr.  Dursle/s  house  was 
sorely  needed. 

Fly  drove  out  every  day  of  his  visit  with  Dr.  Crofton,  whose, 
heart  he  had  quite  won  by  his  genuine  sympathy  for  Dorothy's 
danger ;  his  leisure  moments  were  occupied  in  teasing  his  suc- 
cessor, and  scornfully  initiating  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
what  Fly  called  "our  profession."  The  days  dragged  wearily  on 
for  Dr.  Crofton,  and  still  there  was  no  change  in  his  wife's  con- 
dition. On  the  day  of  the  crisis  Mr.  Dursley  arrived,  intending, 
to  stop  the  night,  and  if  the  disease  took  a  favourable  turn,  return 
the  next  day  with  Fly  to  town. 

Both  Crofton  and  his  brother-in-law  sat  up  that  night  in 
Dorothy's  room,  anxiously  watching  every  slightest  symptom. 
She  was  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  and  while  Paul  sat  holding 
her  wrist  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  Crofton  sat  sometimes  on  the 
other  side  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  ;  sometimes,  if  she , 
murmured  or  moved,  gazing  anxiously  at  her,  praying  silently 
that  if  she  were  taken  from  him  she  would  speak  to  him  before 
she  left  him. 

29* 
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He  thought  of  the  intense  happiness  of  his  two  years  of  married 
life ;  he  thought  of  the  few  clouds,  and  those  chiefly  of  his  own 
making,  which  had  darkened  that  happiness  now  and  again  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  and  he  exaggerated  his  own  faults  of  temper 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  little  tiffs. 

Now  and  again  Dorothy  spoke,  but  her  mutterings  were  in- 
distinct and  incoherent  Paul  fancied  the  leading  idea  in  her 
wandering  mind  was  his  innocence,  but  even  he,  who  held  the 
clue  to  much  she  said,  could  not  be  sure  of  this.  At  any  rate,  his 
name  was  oftener  on  her  lips  than  any  one's,  even  than  her  hus- 
band's, a  fact  he  deplored,  for  Crofton  was,  he  knew,  jealous  of 
Dorothy's  favourite  brother. 

About  four  o'clock,  just  as  the  first  streaks  of  daylight  were 
piercing  the  drawn  curtains,  Paul  rose  from  his  seat  and  bent 
over  his  sister  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  he  looked  across  the  bed 
at  the  poor  anxious  husband,  put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and 
signed  to  him  to  come  into  the  next  room. 

The  two  men  crept  out  of  the  bedroom  into  Crofton's  dressing- 
room,  and  then  Paul  said,  '*  Thank  God.  She  is  out  of  danger ; 
the  fever  has  left  her  and  she  is  sleeping.  Go  to  bed,  old  fellow, 
and  I'll  send  the  nurse  to  watch  her."  Crofton  wrung  his  brother- 
in-law's  hand  silently,  and  flinging  himself  on  his  bed  was  soon 
sound  asleep,  worn  out  with  anxiety.  He  slept  till  late  the  next 
morning,  and  learnt  that  Dorothy  had  been  awake  and  taken 
some  nourishment,  and  that  she  was,  though  very  weak,  doing  as 
well  as  they  could  wish.  Paul  had  tel^raphed  the  good  news  to 
Peter,  and  was  to  follow  his  telegram  in  an  hour's  time,  Crofton 
promising  to  telegraph  for  him  if  there  were  any  relapse. 

Dorothy,  however,  had  a  splendid  constitution,  and  made  a 
rapid  recovery.  In  a  fortnight's  time  she  was  able  to  sit  up  in 
her  room,  and  might  have  gone  downstairs  if  she  would  have 
allowed  her  husband  to  carry  her,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
attempt,  and  she  most  determined  not  to  permit.  They  had  kept 
her  very  quiet,  and  had  not  at  present  allowed  anyone  to  see  her, 
though  many  friends  called  to  inquire  for  her,  but  Crofton  fancied 
she  had  something  on  her  mind,  for  she  was  not  her  usual  bright 
happy  self  by  any  means. 

That  she  was  fretting  for  her  dead  baby  he  knew,  but  he  felt 
sure  something  else  was  troubling  her,  and  her  anxiety  to  know 
what  she  talked  about  when  she  was  delirious  increased  this  idea. 
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"  Why  are  j^u  so  anxious  to  know  what  yoii  talked  about  ?  " 

**  Because  people  sometimes  betray  secrets  in  fever,  don't  they  ?" 

"  What  if  they  do  ?  You  have  no  secret  to  betray,  have  you  ?  " 
said  Crofton. 

"  I  might  have  said  something  calculated  to  make  mischief  or 
mislead  others,"  said  Dorothy  evasively. 

**  Whom  would  it  be  likely  to  mislead  ?  " 

"  You,  or  any  one  who  heard  me.  Has  Chloe  come  home  yet, 
do  you  know,  Michael  ?  " 

^*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said  Crofton,  b^inning  to  wonder  if 
Dorothy  had  any  secret  which  she  had  not  confided  to  him,  and 
deciding  if  she  had  it  was  her  duty  to  divulge  it  at  once. 
'  *'  If  she  has  arrived  I  should  like  to  see  her.    I  mean  her  to  be 
my  first  visitor,"  said  Dorothy. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Bilney  to-morrow ;  if  you  like  I  will  call  and  see 
if  she  is  at  home ;  but  I  don't  think  you  are  well  enough  to  see 
any  one  just  yet" 

"  Oh  j^es,  I  am  well  enough  to  see  her.  I  must  see  her.  I 
shan't  get  better  till  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Dorothy  rather  fret- 
fully. 

"  Why  do  you  want  so  particularly  to  see  Miss  Chloe  ?  " 

''  I  can't  tell  you.  Don't  ask  me,  Michael,"  said  Dorothy  in  a 
troubled  voice. 

Crofton's  suspicions  that  something  was  on  her  mind  were  now 
fairly  awakened,  and  he  said  with  a  marital  air  of  authority  he 
was  fond  of  assuming  on  occasions  of  the  kind : 

"  Why  can't  you  tell  me  ?  Surely  my  wife  can  have  no  secrets 
from  her  husband." 

''  I  wish  she  hadn't,  most  devoutly,"  said  the  wife. 

''  But  she  ought  not  to  have  any ;  it  is  her  duty  to  confide  in 
her  husband." 

"  If  it  concerned  herself  alone,  )res,  but  my  secret  concerns 
others  more  than  myself,"  said  Dorothy. 

^  I  don't  think  that  affects  the  question ;  a  true  wife  should 
have  no  secret  from  her  husband ;  if  she  has,  she  is  wanting  in 
confidence  and  trust  in  him,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  you 
were  lacking  in  either,"  said  Crofton  rather  sententiously.     • 

''  I  am  not ;  you  ought  not  to  suggest  such  a  thing ;  it  is  very 
unkind  of  you,  Michael ; "  and  being  still  very  weak,  Mrs. 
Crofton  burst  into  tears. 
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In  a  moment  Dr.  Crofton  had  his  arms  round  her  and  was 
soothing  her  as  he  would  a  crying  child  ;  and  she  felt  her  illness 
was  already  bearing  fruit,  for  instead  of  going  away  offended  as 
he  would  have  done  before,  he  blamed  himself  for  having  said  a 
word  to  hurt  her  feelings,  and  protested  that  he  did  not  mean  it 

*'  Oh,  Michael  I  I  long  to  tell  you ;  it  is  only  because  I  am  afraid 
of  doing  wrong  that  I  don't  It  is  not  want  of  trust,  and  I  want 
your  advice ;  but  it  is  a  secret  which  affects  others  so  terribly. 
I  wish  I  knew  what  I  ought  to  do.  When  I  was  so  near  death  I 
thought  I  had  done  wrong  to  keep  it,  and  I  vowed  I  would  tell 
the  person  it  most  affects  if  I  lived." 

"  But  you  can't  tell  me  ?  Dorothy,  I  swear  by  all  I  hold  most 
sacred,  if  you  tell  me  it  shall  be  as  safe  with  me  as  though  I 
knew  it  not,"  said  Crofton  earnestly. 

''  I  think  I  must  tell  you.  It  has  always  seemed  rather  a 
barrier ;  I  cannot  bear  to  keep  the  least  thing  from  you.  Are 
you  sure  it  won't  be  wrong  of  me  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  Crofton,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  her  husband's  opinion  was  a  second  conscience  to 
her. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  be  right,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  I  who  made  the  mistake  in  Sir  John  Dane's 
medicine." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  Paul,  after  all,  who  made  up 
the  pills  ?  "  exclaimed  Crofton  greatly  interested. 

"  No,  Paul  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  he  took  all  the  blame." 

'*  Then  who  on  earth  did  make  the  mistake  ?  " 

*'  Peter,"  whispered  Dorothy. 

"  Peter  !  Sir  Peter !  Impossible  1 "  exclaimed  Crofton. 

**  Nothing- is  impossible,  Michael ;  Peter  wrote  scruples  instead 
of  grains,  and  I,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  quantity 
usually  given,  made  up  the  pills  according  to  his  prescription. 
To  save  his  reputation  Paul  and  I  hushed  it  up." 

"  It  was  most  generous  of  Paul  to  sacrifice  himself  in  that 
way,"  remarked  Crofton. 

**  Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  altogether  right ;  you  see 
he  is  sacrificing  Chloe  too.  She  won't  marry  him  because  she 
thinks  his  carelessness  was  the  cause  of  her  father's  death,  and 
neither  she  nor  Paul  will  ever  be  happy  apart.  Michael,  I  want 
to  tell  Chloe ;  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  so  ?  " 

•*  It  is  a  very  grave  question.    You  see,  if  Miss  Chloe  cut  up 
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nasty  it  might  ruin  Sir  Peter.  I  think  before  you  venture  on 
such  a  step  you  must  be  perfectly  certain  that  she  cares  for 
Paul ;  but  you,  with  your  woman's  wit,  need  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  that,  I  should  think." 

''  I  am  sure  she  did  care  for  him,  but  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
two  years ;  Bertha  told  me  she  believed  Chloe  still  cared ;  I 
think  I  could  tell  if  I  were  to  see  Chloe." 

"Well,  rU  go  over  there  to-morrow,  and  if  she  is  at  home  I 
will  fix  an  early  day  for  her  to  lunch  with  you,  and  then  you  will 
see  how  the  land  lies,"  said  Crofton,  kissing  his  wife  and  leaving 
her. 

When  he  was  gone  Dorothy  gave  a  sigh  of  intense  relief  and 
fell  sound  asleep  like  a  tired  child  Now  that  the  weight  was  off 
her  mind,  she  felt  such  a  sense  of  freedom  when  she  woke  that 
she  wondered  how  she  could  have  carried  the  burden  of  so  great 
a  secret  so  long  alone.  Now  that- Crofton  shared  it  with  her  it 
was  no  longer  a  burden,  for,  according  to  her  notions,  all  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  with  him,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  obey 
his  counsels.  By  which  state  of  affairs  it  will  be  seen  Dorothy 
Crofton  had  not  imbibed  a  single  grain  of  the  modem  spirit 
which  animates  the  typical  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  far  from  arrogating  to  herself  any  airs  of  superiority  over  her 
husband,  she  did  not  even  claim  equality  with  him,  but  meekly 
accepted  the  subordinate  position  nature,  among  other  old- 
fashioned  things,  assigned  to  woman,  and  found  her  happiness  in 
so  doing. 

The  following  morning  Crofton  received  a  letter  from  Augusta 
Dane,  which  he  showed  to  his  wife,  asking  him  to  call  and  see 
her  sister  Chloe,  who  had  just  returned  from  Italy  very  much  out 
of  health. 

'*  Poor  little  Chloe  1  I  wonder  if  she  is  fretting  for  Paul,"  said 
Dorothy. 

''  If  so,  between  us,  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  cure  her,"  said 
Crofton. 

**  She  will  be  the  first  cure  of  yours  I  have  ever  had  a  finger  in, 
then,"  laughed  Dorothy,  and  her  laugh  sounded  almost  as  fresh 
and  ringing  as  it  used  to  do,  by  which  Crofton  judged  she 
was  better,  though  there  was  a  listlessness  and  lack  of  interest  in 
every-day  life  about  her,  which  was  a  new  element  in  her  nature, 
and  was  caused,  as  her  husband  knew,  by  the  loss  of  her  baby. 
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''I  wish  you  would  come  and  help  me  to  dispense  some 
medicines  this  morning  when  you  come  down,  will  you?"  he 
asked. 

''  No,  dear,  I  shall  never  do  that  again ;  my  dispensing  has 
caused  too  much  sorrow  for  me  to  venture  on  that,"  said 
Dorothy,  but  she  was  pleased  that  he  had  asked  her. 

It  had  come  too  late,  though,  as  things  have  a  way  of  coming, 
even  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait. 

On  Dr.  Crofton's  return  from  Bilney  he  sought  Dorothy  to  tell 
her  Chloe  was  coming  to  luncheon  the  following  day. 

"How  is  she?" 

"  Well,  she  is  ill,  but  I  can't  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  her. 
I  am  anxious  about  her,  though.  If  she  does  not  get  better  soon 
I  shall  send  her  up  to  see  Peter.  But  we  will  see  what  Dr. 
Dorothy  can  do  first,"  said  Crofton. 

Dorothy's  answer  was  a  sigh. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CHLOE  CHANGES  HER  MIND. 

Chloe  returned  to  Bilney  about  a  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Crofton 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  She  looked  so  thin  and  pale 
when  she  got  out  of  the  train  that  Augusta  was  quite  concerned, 
and  inquired  anxiously  after  her  health. 

"  I  had  a  bad  passage ;  I  still  feel  the  movement  of  the  vessel, 
and  I  am  tired,  that  is  all,"  said  Chloe. 

'*  She  will  be  better  to-morrow,  Augusta.  A  bad  passage  always 
does  one  a  world  of  good  ;  it  is  so  much  better  to  have  it  rather 
rough,  I  always  think.  Even  if  one  is  ill,  one  knows  it  will  do 
one  good,  and  that  is  such  a  comfort,"  said  Constance. 

''  I  did  not  find  it  so;  I  only  wished  some  one  would  throw  me 
overboard,"  said  Chloe,  as  she  got  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
pony-carriage. 

"  Chloe,  dear,  what  a  terrible  wish.  But  a  good  night's  rest 
will  make  a  different  being  of  you.  You  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow ;  you  are  only  tired,"  said  Constance. 

**I  am  always  tired  now,"  said  Chloe  wearily,  as  Constance 
whipped  up  the  ponies  and  they  drove  off. 

Constance's  hopeful  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled.  Chloe,  so  far 
from  being  all  right  the  next  day,  was  so  unlike  herself  that 
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Augusta  was  alarmed,  and  having  written  a'  very  gloomy 
account  of  her  to  Bertha,  decided  to  send  her  up  to  London, 
to  be  under  Sir  Peter's  care  if  she  did  not  get  better ;  but 
in  thus  resolving  Augusta  foi^ot  to  take  Chloe's  wishes  into 
consideration. 

The  return  home  seemed  to  open  all  the  old  wounds  afresh. 
Her  father's  presence  appeared  to  haunt  the  house,  but  still  more 
strongly  outlined  was  the  memory  of  the  various  scenes  with 
Paul  Dursley  which  the  house  recalled  to  her  mind.  Augusta 
and  Constance  did  not  seem  to  have  advanced  a  step  in  any  way 
since  she  left  them ;  Augusta  was  as  precise  and  punctual  as 
ever,  Constance  as  cheerful,  both  as  busy,  Augusta  with  the 
house,  Constance  with  the  garden,  and  both  with  the  parish. 
They  had  not  changed  any  more  than  the  pumas  and  jaguars  in 
the  hall,  and  to  Chloe  the  latter  were  as  congenial  companions 
as  her  two  eldest  sisters. 

Constance  irritated  her  far  more  than  Augusta,  and  she  hated 
herself  for  being  so  easily  irritated. 

"  Tell  us  about  your  concerts,  Chloe^  dear ;  you  seem  to  have 
been  a  great  success,"  said  Constance. 

''There  is  not  much  to  tell.  I  played  and  the  people  clap- 
ped ;  then  I  bowed,  and  they  clapped  again,  and  I  bowed  again  ; 
then  they  used  to  throw  bouquets  at  my  feet,  and  I  stooped  and 
picked  them  up,  and  handed  them  to  some  one  to  carry  away, 
and  bowed  lower  than  ever,  and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  I  knew 
how,  and  dear  Mrs.  Johnson  wept  for  joy,  and  we  went  our  way 
rejoicing,  and  the  next  day  the  papers  talked  a  lot  of  nonsense 
about  la  bella  IngUsa^  who  played  the  violin  so  divinely ;  and 
that  was  about  all.  The  programmes  varied  at  each  concert,  the 
routine  of  applause  never  varied.  I  grew  sick  unto  death  of  it," 
said  Chloe. 

**  Why,  Chloe,  what ,  more  could  you  possibly  want  ?  Think 
how  very,  very  few  girls  enjoy  such  happiness  as  yours. 
Applause,  bouquets,  praise  in  the  papers;  what  more  of  this 
world's  prizes  could  you  desire  ?  "  said  Constance. 

''I  daresay  it  is  very  ungrateful  of  me,  but  somehow  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  of  a  few  hundred  people, 
half-a-dozen  bouquets  from  total  strangers,  and  half  a  column  of 
favouraole,  sometimes  fulsome,  criticism  in  a  newspaper,  did  not 
commend  itself  to  me  as  the  summum  bonum  of  life.     No  doubt 
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it  ought  to  have  satisfied  every  craving  of  my  nature,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  not,"  said  Chloe. 

'*  I  am  afraid,  dear,  you  are  just  a  little  bit  discontented,  aren't 
you?  You  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  all  your  natural 
gifts,  your  talent,  your — ;— " 

"  Oh,  please,  Constance,  don't  enumerate  my  natural  gifts ;  I 
am  quite  sufficiently  conscious  of  them.  Don't  make  me  vainer 
than  I  am,"  interrupted  Chloe. 

''  You  should  try  and  be  grateful  for  them,  instead  of  vain  of 
them  ;  I  am  sure  that  is  all  you  want ;  a  spirit  of  thankfulness 
for  all  the  good  things  you  enjoy,  to  make  you  perfectly  happy, 
as  you  ought  to  be,"  pursued  Constance. 

''  The  spirit  of  thankfulness  may  be  all  I  want,  but  all  it  rouses 
in  me  to  be  told  so  is  the  spirit  of  wrath,"  said  Chloe. 

"  Let  her  alone,  Constance  ;  we  have  not  all  your  gift  of  cheer- 
fulness," said  Augusta  in  a  very  satirical  tone. 

**  It  would  be  a  sad  and  sorry  world  if  we  had,"  muttered 
Chloe,  taking  her  violin  out  of  its  case  preparatory  to  escaping 
from  Constance  with  it. 

*' Chloe,  I  have  arranged  with  Bertha  that  you  should  visit 
them  next  week  and  be  under  Sir  Peter's  care ;  I  am  sure  you 
need  medical  advice,"  said  Augusta. 

"Have  you  indeed?"  said  Chloe,  flushing  crimson.  "I  am 
sorry  to  upset  your  arrangements,  but  I  can't  go." 

"  Not  go  to  Bertha  whom  you  are  so  fond  of!  What  could  be 
nicer  than  a  visit  to  her  ?  We  always  enjoy  staying  with  her, 
it  is  such  a  pleasant  little  change,"  said  Constance. 

"Then  for  heaven's  sake  go  and  have  the  pleasant  little 
change  and  leave  me  in  peace.  I  am  not  going ;  I  told  Bertha  so 
in  Italy,"  said  Chloe  in  a  pet. 

**  Why  not,  dear  ?  What  can  be  your  objection  ?  "  persisted 
Constance. 

"  Bertha  knows,"  said  Chloe,  escaping  to  her  own  room  with 
her  violin. 

It  was  then  that  Augusta  wrote  to  Dr.  Crofton  and  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  the  rebellious  Chloe ;  she  kept  her  own  counsel 
as  to  having  done  so,  and  took  care  that  Chloe  was  at  home  when 
he  came. 

Chloe  was  evidently  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Crofton,  and  asked 
eagerly  for  his  wife  ;  but  when  he  questioned  her  about  her  own 
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health  he  could  get  very  little  out  of  her,  except  that  she  was 
always  tired  and  yet  did  not  sleep  well. 

''  Constance  says  all  I  want  is  a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  so  you 
had  better  give  me  something  to  create  that  and  drive  out  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  that  is  usurping  gratitude's  throne/'  said 
Chloe. 

''  I  think  that  is  more  in  my  wife's  line  than  nune.  Suppose 
you  come  and  lunch  with  us  on  Saturday,  and  see  what  you  can 
do  for  each  other :  Dorothy  wants  rousing ;  she  is  fretting  for  her 
baby." 

''  I  should  love  to  come,  but  I  have  sold  my  horse,  and  I  don't 
like  to  take  the  ponies  from  the  others  ;  they  use  them  every  day." 

**  Oh !  rU  fetch  you,  and  they  can  drive  over  in  the  evening 
and  bring  you  back.  You  are  hardly  strong  enough  to  ride  just 
now,  but  as  soon  as  you  get  a  little  better  I  shall  order  you  riding 
exercise.  Do  you  know  Paris  belongs  to  me  now  ?  She  was  not 
suited  to  London  work  so  Dursley  gave  her  to  me  as  a  wedding 
present,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  wishing  to  see  if  the  mention  of  Paul 
had  any  effect  on  his  pale  little  patient. 

He  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  little  pale  face  grow  crimson 
and  the  red  lips  tremble,  and  when  he  came  out  of  the  house, 
after  having  interviewed  Augusta  concerning  Chloe,  he  found  her 
standing  by  Paris's  side  giving  her  sugar  and  rubbing  her  black 
curly  head  against  the  mare's  arched  neck. 

On  the  followirig  Saturday  he  drove  her  over  to  Bilney,  and 
told  his  wife  afterwards  he  was  not  surprised  the  girl  had  so 
many  admirers,  as  she  certainly  was  a  very  fascinating  little 
creature. 

^  She  insisted  on  driving  Paris,  and  I  had  to  yield,  though  I  did 
It  at  the  risk  of  making  you  a  widow ;  but  they  seemed  to  under- 
stand each  other.  She  talked  French  to  the  mare,  and  I  believe 
Paris  knew  what  she  meant." 

"  Paul  never  spoke  English  to  Paris  ;  he  used  to  say  she  did  not 
understand  it,"  said  Dorothy,  who  had  spent  the  morning  turning 
the  room  that  was  to  have  been  the  nursery  into  a  smoking-room, 
and  was  looking  tired  ai^d  sad. 

"You  must  not  stir  off  the  sofa  this  afternoon  ;  I  shall  get  Miss 
Chloe  to  see  that  you  don't,"  said  Crofton  anxiously.  He  had 
come  in  search  of  his  wife  and  had  found  her  surreptitiously 
weeping  on  a  divan. 
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Chloe  was  almost  her  old  self  during  luncheon  ;  she  rattled  on 
about  Italy  and  the  Johnsons,  but  although  she  was  evidently 
genuinely  pleased  to  see  Dorothy  and  to  be  in  Paul's  old  home, 
her  high  spirits  were  assumed,  and  as  she  thought  that  this  dear 
old-fashioned  house,  of  which  Paul  was  so  fond,  would  have  bjeen 
her  home  but  for  that  terrible  accident  she  could  never  bear  to 
think  of,  the  tears  were  very  near  her  eyes. 

After  luncheon  she  and  Dorothy  went  to  the  pretty  drawing- 
room,  and  Dr.  Crofton  established  his  wife  on  a  sofa,  and  having 
forbidden  her  to  move  till  tea-time,  left  Chloe  on  guard  in  a 
rocking-chair  by  her  side.  At  first  the  conversation  turned  on 
Mrs.  Crofton's  illness  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  baby,  on  her 
husband's  love  and  anxiety  on  her  account,  and  on  the  kindness 
of  her  brothers  when  she  was  so  ill. 

^  I  consider  I  owe  my  life  to  Paul ;  Michael  thinks  so  too ;  he 
was  always  hopeful  of  my  recovery,  but  Peter  gave  me  up.  Paul 
is  so  clever ;  he  was  always  the  cleverer  of  the  two  naturally, 
only  he  was  lazy  and  Peter  was  always  ambitious  and  in- 
dustrious," said  Dorothy,  feeling  her  way  and  trying  to  see  if 
Chloe  were  interested  in  Paul. 

*'  How  is  Mr.  Dursley  getting  on  ? "  said  Chloe,  rocking  her- 
self gently  backwards  and  forwards  and  looking  very  pale  and 
fragile.  She  was  dressed  in  white  with  some  scarlet  geraniums 
in  her  dress. 

''  Splendidly ;  he  will  be  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
day ;  he  loves  surgery,  and  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  not  work- 
ing now  that  he  has  found  congenial  employment  I  think  he 
overdoes  it,  and  then  these  operations  take  it  out  of  him  ;  he  is 
so  excited  when  he  has  a  serious  one,  and  then  there  comes  a 
reaction  after  it  is  over,  and  he  is  depressed ;  but  he  loves  it." 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  happy,"  said  Chloe  tentatively. 

"  My  dear  child,  who  said  he  was  happy?  I  don't  consider 
him  happy  by  any  means.  That  excitement  is  not  happiness ; 
it  enables  him  to  forget  his  private  affairs  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is 
soon  over,  aqd  then,  as  I  said  before,  he  feels  the  reaction,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  really  forgets.  I  know  when  I  was  at  death's  door 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  me  to  perform  an  operation,  a  very  grave 
one,  and  he  would  not  open  the  telegrams  about  me  that  morn- 
ing till  the  operation  was  over ;  he  never  will  read  private  letters 
if  he  has  a  serious  operation  to  perform  till  after  it  is  over.     But 
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he  told  Michael  he  was  thinking  of  me  that  day  all  the  while. 
Dear  Paul,  I  do  wish  he  were  happy "  and  Mrs.  Crofton  sighed 
and  looked  at  Chloe's  pale  little  face,  but  she  could  not  see 
much  of  it  just  then,  for  Chloe  was  leaning  back  staring  at  the 
ceiling. 

''  Perhaps  he  will  be  some  day,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 
-  ''  There  is  only  one  thing  that  would  make  Paul  happy,"  said 
Dorothy,  wishing  Chloe  would  go  on  rocking  and  bring  her  face 
into  view. 

''  What  would  make  him  happy?  "  said  Chloe,  still  gazing  at 
the  ceiling. 

''Chloe  dear,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Paul  has  not 
changed ;  he  will  never  be  happy  till  you  are  his  wife,"  said 
Dorothy  reproachfully. 

''  Oh,  yes,  he  will.  I  shall  die  doon,  next  year,  perhaps ;  I 
don't  quite  know  when.  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Crofton  how 
long  he  thinks  I  shall  live,"  said  ChlOe,  beginning  to  rock  her- 
self backwards  and  forwards. 

••  Chloe  1     Don't  talk  so,"  interrupted  Dorothy. 

"  Why  not?  I  am  a  creature  of  surprises.  I  never  do  quite 
what  is  expected  of  me.  No  one  ever  expected  Chloe  to  die 
young.  Chloe  is  going  to  do  it,  and  a  good  job  too ;  she  has 
nothing  to  live  for,"  and  Chloe  rocked  faster  and  faster,  till 
Dorothy's  unstrung  nerves  could  not  bear  it  any  longer. 

"  Chloe,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  if  you  would  not 
mind  coming  nearer  to  me,"  said  Dorothy  in  a  weak  voice. 

Chloe  sprang  up,  threw  herself  on  the  floor  in  an  attitude 
half  kneeling,  half  sitting,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Crofton,  and  taking 
her  hands  in  her  own,  said : 

"How  I  must  worry  you,  rocking  like  that  Dear  Mrs. 
Crofton,  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  Call  me  Dorothy." 

"  Dorothy.     What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

''  Something  that  will  surprise  you  very  much ;  but  first  of  all  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions ;  but  promise  you  won't 
be  offended." 

"  I  promise.  I  like  you  too  well  to  be  offended  at  anything 
you  may  say  to  me,"  said  Chloe,  pillowing  her  curly  head  on  one 
hand  and  toying  with  Doroth/s  left  hand  and  its  rings  with  the 
other. 
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**  Well,  is  there  any  other  obstacle  to  your  marriage  with  Paul, 
except  the  one  I  know  of?" 

''Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  there  had  not  need  be  another, 
obstacle,  this  is  great  enough  in  all  conscience"  said  Chloe,  with. 
a  bitter  little  laugh. 

**  Suppose  it  were  removed,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  It  never  can  be  removed  ;  it  will  kill  me,  but  it  will  never  be 
removed,"  said  Chloe  passionately,  her  little  pale  face  all  ablaze 
and  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  It  can  be  removed,  Chloe,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Never,"  said  Chloe,  almost  fiercely. 

"I  can  remove  it,"  said  Dorothy  gently,  laying  one  hand 
caressingly  on  Chloe's  short  black  curls. 

"You  remove  it?  How?"  cried  Chloe,  slipping  on  to  her 
knees  and  fixing  her  great  black  eyes  imploringly  on  Dorothy's 
face. 

''  Promise  me  something  first  I  am  going  to  trust  a  terrible 
secret  to  you,  because  it  can  remove  that  obstacle  to  Paul's 
happiness  and  yours.  Promise  me  you  will  never  betray  that 
secret  to  any  one  except  Paul  ? " 

"  I  promise  faithfully,"  said  Chloe. 

"  Chloe,  you  know  I  have  just  looked  death  straight  in  the 
face.  Well,  when  once  we  have  done  that  we  see  things  in  a 
different  light ;  I  see  this  matter  differently  now,  and  instead  of 
letting  this  secret  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  I  am  going  to  tell  it 
to  you.  Paul  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  your  dear  father's 
death ;  he  was  as  innocent  of  any  mistake  as  I  was,"  said 
Dorothy. 

**  Whose  fault  was  it,  then  ?  "  demanded  Chloe. 

"  Not  mine.  I  never  made  a  mistake  in  making  up  a  prescrip- 
tion in  my  life.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  could  have  done  such  a 
thing,  because  if  ever  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  anything  I 
always  asked  Paul.  He  knew  that  or  he  would  never  have 
trusted  me,"  said  Dorothy,  watching  the  effect  of  her  words  on 
Chloe,  and  observing  the  little  face  was  beginning  to  assume  a- 
softer  expression. 

"  But  you  made  up  the  pills,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"True;  but  Peter  wrote  the  prescription;  he  wrote  scruples 
instead  of  grains.  The  mistake  was  his,  and,  to  save  him,  Paul 
sacrificed  his  own  happiness,  like  the  true  hero  he  is ;  and  I 
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helped  him  to  do  so»  like  the  misguided  woman  I  was,  till  I  had 
a  husband  to  g^ide  me,"  said  Dorothy. 

Chloe's  great  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  as  Mrs.  Crofton  was 
speaking.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  Chloe  sprang  to  her 
feet  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  rushed  from  the  room  into  the 
hall. 

'*  What  can  she  be  going  to  do  ?  "  thought  Dorothy. 

Some  girls  would  have  wept  for  joy  at  such  news ;  some  would 
have  fainted;  some  would  have  shrieked;  some  would  have 
thanked  God  ;  some  would  have  protested  it  could  not  be  true 
and  they  did  not  believe  it 

But  Chloe  did  none  of  these  things.  Never  a  doubt  had  she 
as  to  its  truth.  In  a  flash  she  understood  everything — Sir  Peter's 
mistake,  Dorothy's  competence,  Paul's  innocence  and  generosity, 
her  own  misjudgment  and  consequently  harsh  treatment  of  her 
lover ;  and  her  first  feeling  was  neither  joy  nor  gratitude,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  even  surprise,  but  anger,  wild  anger  against  herself. 

Dorothy  was  not  left  long  in  wonder.  In  a  minute  Chloe  re- 
turned from  the  hall,  with  a  hunting-whip  of  Paul's  in  her  hand, 
and  rushing  to  Mrs.  Crofton,  she  thrust  it  into  her  hand,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Take  it,  Dorothy ;  beat  me  with  it.  Quick  1  Do  you  hear  ? 
Half  kill  me  if  you  like ;  I  deserve  it"  And  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Chloe  ?  "  exclaimed  Dorothy  in  horror,  as  she 
threw  the  whip  across  the  room. 

"  No ;  I  am  wicked.  I  am  an  odious,  hard-hearted,  unchari- 
table little  brute ;  that's  what  I  am,  Dorothy.  Dorothy,  turn  me 
out  of  the  house ;  don't  ever  speak  to  me  again.  Tell  me  you 
hate  me  for  spoiling  his  life." 

"  Chloe,  dear  child,  you  are  not  to  blame "  b^^n  Dorothy. 

'^  Not  to  blame  I  I  am  to  blame.  I  ought  to  have  known  he 
was  innocent  I  ought  to  have  known  he  would  never  have 
trusted  you  to  dispense  his  medicines  unless  he  was  sure  you 
could  do  it  Oh !  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever  foi^ive  me.  Do  you 
think  he  ever  can,  Dorothy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Crofton  looked  at  the  little  upturned  face,  with  its  great 
black  eyes,  now  looking  so  pleadingly  at  her,  and  she  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  as  to  what  Paul  would  do.  But  just  then  the 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  stable -yard  met  her  ear. 
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**  I  am  sure  he  will.  But  listen ;  a  carriage  has  just  driven 
up ;  it  is  your  sisters.  Chloe,  put  that  hunting-crop  out  of  sigrht 
before  they  come  in." 

Chloe  sprang  up,  picked  up  the  whip  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room  with  it»  and  was  dancing  a  breakdown  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  when  her  sisters  reached  the  hall  door,  which  stood  open.- 

''  Chloe,  how  very  unseemly,"  observed  Augusta. 

''  Chloe,  your  delight  seems  a  little  overstrained  if  that  is  how 
you  welcome  us  after  a  few  hours'  absence,"  said  Constance. 

Chloe's  answer  was  a  peal  of  laughter.  The  idea  of  her  sisters' 
presence  being  the  cause  of  her  joy  was  too  absurd.  She  laughed 
so  she  could  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  at  last  she  recovered 
sufficiently  to  ask  them  to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Crofton. 

*'  This  visit  seems  to  have  been  most  beneficial  to  Chloe,  Mrs. 
Crofton,"  said  Augusta. 

**  She  was  so  very  depressed  at  home ;  now  I  am  never  so 
happy  as  I  am  at  home ;  that  is  the  difference  between  us,"  said 
Constance. 

'^  One  of  the  differences,  if  you  please,  Constance,"  said  Chloe 
demurely,  touching  her  little  curly  head  as  if  to  indicate  that  her 
short  raven  locks  were  another  difference  ;  certainly  they  were  a 
contrast  to  Constance's  smooth  sandy  plaits.. 

''  I  am  afraid,  Chloe,  the  flattery  you  have  received  abroad  has 
rather  spoilt  you,"  said  Augusta. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  too  ;  so  I  propose  going  to  London  on  Mon- 
day, to  Bertha.  I  shall  find  my  level  in  town,  no  doubt,"  said 
Chloe. 

"  Why,  I  wrote  this  morning  to  tell  Bertha  I  cannot  persuade 
you  to  go  to  her.  Really,  Chloe,  you  are  very  fickle,"  said 
Augusta. 

"  I  can't  deny  it ;  but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I'll  write — 
no,  I  won't — I'll  telegraph  to  Bertha  to  expect  me.  I'll  go  and 
send  a  message  at  once.  Dorothy,  keep  some  tea  for  me,"  and 
Chloe  rushed  off,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  avoid  sitting  still,  listening 
to  Constance's  and  Bertha's  solemn  conversation. 

Her  high  spirits  were  a  mystery  to  her  sisters.  She  returned 
to  tea  with  Dr.  Crofton,  whom  she  teased  mercilessly ;  in  fact  she 
was  like  some  wild  thing,  laughing,  dancing,  singing;  almost 
weeping  because  she  had  not  her  violin  with  her  to  let  off  some  of 
her  exuberant  joy  on  its  strings,  until  at  last  sheer  exhaustion 
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silenced  her,  and  she  lay  back  in  the  pony- carriage  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  all  the  way  home,  only  a  smile  of  intense  happiness, 
played  round  her  mouth  from  time  to  time. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SIR  PETER  ATTENDS  CHLOE. 

Chloe*s  telegram  reached  Lady  Dursley  just  before  dinner 
was  announced,  having  taken  nearly  as  long  as  a  letter  would 
have  done  in  the  transmission.  Paul  was  dining  with  them 
strictly  en  famille^  that  he  and  Sir  Peter  might  discuss  some 
professional  matter  quietly  afterwards. 

"It  is  from  Chloe,  telling  me  to  expect  her  on  Monday. 
How  very  odd ;  I  had  a  letter  from  Augusta  half-an-hour  ago, 
saying  she  could  not  persuade  her  to  come  to  us,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  she  has  changed  her  mind ;  it  is  a  way 
women  have,  isn't  it,  Paul  ?  "  said  Sir  Peter. 

**  The  telegram  was  sent  from  L)nieham ;  she  must  have  been 
to  see  Dorothy,"  said  Paul,  to  whom  Bertha  had  handed  the 
message. 

''Yes,  she  was  to  lunch  there  to-day,  Augusta  said;  she  is 
looking  so  ill  they  had  to  call  in  Dr.  Crofton,"  said  Bertha. 

"Chloe  ill  !  What  is  the  matter  with  her?"  exclaimed  Paul, 
who  was  pondering  over  what  could  have  made  her  change  her 
mind. 

"  Just  look  here,  Paul  Two  hours  and  a  half  has  this  thing 
been  coming ;  it  is  monstrous.  If  I  lived  there,  Fd  kick  up  the 
deuce  of  a  row  about  it,"  said  Sir  Peter,  examining  the  telegram 
in  his  turn. 

"A  row  is  sufficiently  clear,  Peter;  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasize  it,"  said  Bertha  somewhat  sententiously. 

"  Take  her  in  to  dinner,  Paul,  and  thank  your  stars  you  have 
no  wife  to  keep  you  in  order,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  one,"  said  Paul  feelingly,  as  he  led 
Bertha  to  the  dining  room,  but  the  jurisdiction  which  Lady 
Dursley  exercised  over  her  husband  did  not  extend  to  his 
brother,  so  his  exclamation  passed  unrebuked. 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  there  are  plenty  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

Mr.  Dursley  sighed   profoundly,  as  he  seated  himself,  and 
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then  stroked  his  fair  moustache,  which  with  his  beard  he  had 
allowed  to  grow  again  to  distinguish  him  from  Sir  Peter,  since 
the  likeness  between  them  led  to  so  many  mistakes. 

**  When  does  Chloe  come,  Bertha?  On  Monday,  isn't  it?  We 
dine  at  the  Malcolmsons'  and  Cecil  is  to  be  there ;  I  wonder  if 
he  has  got  over  his  penchant  for  Chloe's  black  eyes." 

"  I  shall  not  take  Chloe ;  she  will  be  tired  after  the  journey 
as  she  is  so  delicate,"  said  Lady  Dursley,  who  was  accustomed 
to  settle  all  such  matters. 

Bertha  had  developed  into  almost  a  nice-looking  woman ;  she 
had  always  been  very  ladylike-looking ;  now  she  was  very  well 
dressed,  and  her  great  happiness  lent  a  certain  beauty  to  her 
homely  features,  so  that  Mrs.  Halkett  would  hardly  have 
recognized  the  shy,  gawky,  sandy-haired  girl  in  this  self-pos- 
sessed, happy-looking  woman.  Outwardly  Lady  Dursley  was 
much  improved  by  marriage,  but  her  character  was  perhaps  a 
shade  less  amiable.  Great  happiness  seldom  sanctifies ;  very 
few  natures,  and  those  only  the  very  noblest,  can  bear  great 
happiness  without  deteriorating;  fortunately  not  many  people 
are  put  to  the  test. 

Bertha  was  just  a  trifle  selfish,  just  a  little  less  s}anpathetic 
than  of  old,  just  a  little  stiff  where  she  had  formerly  been  shy, 
just  a  little  inclined  to  reprove  the  husband — who  looked  on  her 
as  a  model  of  all  the  virtues — whom  she  worshipped,  and  in 
reality  was  subject  to  in  all  things  great  and  small  whenever 
it  pleased  him  to  exert  his  authority. 

Sir  Peter  found  his  brother  rather  an  inattentive  listener  to 
professional  conversation  that  evening,  and  he  rightly  attributed 
his  inattention  to  Chloe's  proposed  visit. 

''  I  wonder  what  she  means,  after  telling  Bertha  she  could  not 
see  him,  now  suddenly  to  telegraph  she  is  coming.  Has  Dorothy 
persuaded  her  to  change  her  mind  ?  It  is  quite  on  the  cards," 
thought  Sir  Peter. 

Paul  was  inwardly  wondering  the  same  thing ;  but  Chloe's 
reported  illness  was  also  puzzling  him.  Was  she  only  coming  to 
be  under  Sir  Peter's  professional  care  ?  Was  she  alarmed  about 
her  health  ?  Had  Crofton  got  Dorothy  to  break  to  her  that  it 
was  serious  ? 

"  Any  big  operation  for  next  week,  Paul  ? "  interrupted  Sir 
Peter. 
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**  Yes,  on  Tuesday/'  answered  Paul,  proceeding  to  give  further 
details  of  the  case,  and  almost  forgetting  Chloe  in  his  excitement 

Monday  came  and  with  it  Chloe ;  she  was  tired  with  the  journey, 
and  looked  so  pale  and  fragile  that  Sir  Peter  announced  his 
intention  of  overhauling  her  the  next  morning  before  any  other 
patients  were  admitted. 

**  Chloe  dear,  what  do  you  wish  about  seeing  Paul  while  yoU 
are  here  ?  It  shall  be  just  as  you  like,  dear ;  I  can  arrange  it  if 
you  don't  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Bertha. 

"  Oh,  but,  Bertha,  I  do  want  to  see  him  ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
When  do  you  think  he  will  come  ?  "  said  Chloe. 

"  Not  till  he  is  asked,  dear,  while  you  are  here.  I  told  him  what 
you  said  to  me  in  Italy,  and  I  know  he  would  not  pain  you  for 
the  world  by  thrusting  himself  on  you  unless  you  wished  it." 

''But  I  do  wish  it  now.  When  do  you  think  I  can  see 
him?" 

"  ril  ask  him  to  dine  here  to-morrow  ;  Peter  and  I  are  going  to 
the  Malcolmsons  to-night     I  thought  you  would  not  care  to  go." 

''  No,  I  am  too  tired,"  said  Chloe,  inwardly  deciding  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  before  she  saw  Paul. 

''  I  shall  write  to  him  this  evening  when  they  are  gone,  and  if 
my  letter  does  not  bring  him  here  by  ten  o'clock  I'll  go  straight 
back  to  Bilney  to-morrow  and  die,"  she  thought,  as  Berthai's  maid 
unpacked  her  trunks.  She  then  went  to  the  nurseries  to  see  the 
children,  but  they  worried  her,  and  she  did  not  stay  long ;  but 
flitted  away  to  Bertha's  room  to  see  her  dress  and  inspect  her 
wardrobe.  This,  too,  bored  her,  and  she  sank  on  to  a  sofa  and 
criticized  Bertha's  toilette. 

"  You  look  quite  charming,  Bertha.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  going  ; 
you  would  quite  put  your  poor  little  sister  in  the  shade.  See  how 
thin  I  am ;  I  shall  be  positively  ugly  if  I  am  alive  six  months 
hence  at  this  rate ;  but  I  won't  be  ugly,  Til  die  or  get  well." 

"  Peter  will  cure  you,  Chloe,  dear,"  said  Bertha  reassuringly. 

**  If  I  am  to  be  cured  it  won't  be  Peter  who  will  cure  me,"  said 
Chloe  in  an  under-tone,  rubbing  her  cheeks  with  eau  de  Cologne 
before  a  mirror  to  get  some  colour  into  them  and  making  faces  at 
herself  the  while. 

She  was  in  such  a  restless  mood  she  could  not  keep  still  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  ;  she  saw  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife  start  in 
their  close  carriage  for  the  Malcolmsons'  dinner  party,  and  then 
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she  went  and  played  with  her  own  dinner  and  made  Drummond 
shake  his  head  at  her  want  of  appetite.  Then  she  ran  up  to 
her  bedroom,  locked  herself  in  and  sat  down  to  compose  a  letter 
to  Paul.  She  wrote  three  letters  one  after  the  other,  but  they 
none  of  them  satisfied  her  and  she  tore  them  all  up.  Then  she 
tried  again,  writing  as  fast  as  her  pen  would  travel,  and  this  was 
the  result : 

''  Paul  1  Paul,  who  might  have  been  my  Paul  had  I  not 
been  a  conceited  little  idiot,  a  hard-hearted  little  stone.  I  am  ill 
and  I  am  sent  here  for  Peter  to  cure  me,  but  there  is  only  one 
person  in  the  world  can  do  that,  and  it  is  not  Peter. 

''  I  came  home  from  Italy  because  I  was  ill,  but  I  never 
meant  to  come  to  London  till  last  Saturday,  when  I  lunched  with 
Dorothy,  and  she  told  me  everything  about  my  dearest  father's 
death.  Before  that,  wild  horses  would  not  have  dragged  me 
here  ;  after  I  knew  it  I  have  scarcely  been  still  for  an  hour  till  I 
got  here.  And  now  I  am  here  I  shall  have  no  peace  till  I  see 
you.  If  you  don't  come  by  ten  I  shall  know  you  cannot  forgive 
me,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  Bilney  at  once.  Paul,  it  was  lovely  of 
you,  perfectly  lovely,  but  you  ought  to  have  told  me ;  you  ought 
to  have  trusted  Chloe. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ? 

"  Oh,  to-morrow,  will  it  ever  come  ? 

"  Good  night,  Paul, 

••  Chloe." 

''  I  shan't  read  it ;  if  I  do  I  shall  never  dare  to  send  it,  so  I'll  just 
do  it  up  and  slip  it  on  to  the  hall  table  with  all  Peter's  letters  and 
then  it  will  be  posted  to-night,  and  Paul  will  get  it  at  breakfast 
to-morrow  ;  and  if  I  know  him  he  will  be  here  soon  after.  It  is 
now  half-past  nine,  nearly  twelve  whole  hours  before  I  can  see 
him.  They  will  be  longer  than  the  years  I  was  in  Italy,  for  I 
am  too  much  excited  to  sleep."  Thus  thinking,  Chloe  ran  down- 
stairs with  her  letter  and  presently  went  to  bed. 

She  was  restless  and  excited  and  slept  but  little  till  about  six 
o'clock,  when  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  would  fain  have 
slept  on  after  she  was  called,  only  the  thought  of  Paul  and  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  made  her  get  up. 

Breakfast  was  at  half-past  eight,  but  Chloe  could  not  touch 
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hers,  and  Sir  Peter  shook  his  head  as  he  noticed  how  ill  she 
looked  and  told  her  she  was  to  go  to  his  consulting  room  at  ten 
o'clock. 

"  What  time  does  the  postman  come  in  the  morning  ?  "  was 
Chloe's  irrelevant  answer. 

"About  eight'* 

''And  is  a  letter  posted  last  night  sure  to  be  delivered  in 
London  by  the  first  post  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  why,  are  you  expecting  any  letters  ?  "  asked  Bertha.' 

**  No,"  said  Chloe,  who  was  wondering  if  Paul  had  read  her 
letter  yet ;  perhaps  he  got  up  late.  She  wished  she  could  ask 
what  time  he  breakfasted,  and  oh,  how  she  hoped  he  would  come 
and  prevent  her  going  to  Sir  Peter  to  have  her  heart  and  lungs 
tried. 

She  hardly  expected  him  before  nine,  but  nine  o'clock  struck 
and  no  Paul  arrived ;  half-past  nine  came  and  still  no  message 
and  no  Paul.  Then  Chloe  began  to  get  alarmed.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  mean  to  come ;  perhaps  he  did  not  mean  to  forgive  her ; 
perhaps  he  had  ceased  to  care  for  her.  If  so,  how  dreadfully 
forward  he  would  think  her ;  how  should  she  ever  survive  it  if  he 
took  no  notice  of  her  letter? 

A  quarter  to  ten,  and  still  no  sign  from  Paul.  How  cruel  of 
him.  Even  if  he  no  longer  loved  her,  he  might  send  a  note  to 
say  he  bore  no  malice. 

And  he  was  to  dine  there  that  evening.  Bertha  had  promised  to 
ask  him.  No  doubt  the  invitation  was  gone ;  she  could  not  meet 
him.  Nothing  should  induce  her  to  do  so.  She  must  go  back  to 
Bilney.    She  would  go  that  afternoon ;  no  one  should  prevetit  her. 

Ten  o'clock  1  Still  no  Paul.  Evidently  he  did  not  mean  to 
come.  Evidently  he  meant  her  to  go  home.  Well,  she  would  go. 
She  would  tell  Sir  Peter  so,  and  as  Drummond  then  appeared  to 
inform  her  his  master  was  waiting  for  her,  she  rushed  into  the 
consulting-room. 

"  Peter,  I  must  go  home  this  afternoon.  I  can't  stop  another 
day.  Never  mind  my  health.  You  can't  do  me  any  good.  I 
shall  die.  I  must  die.  I  want  to  die.  I  will  die.  I  won't  take 
any  medicines.  I  won't  eat  1  won't  do  anything  you  tell  me  to 
do.  I  don't  want  to  live.  I  want  to  die.  Let  me  go  and  pack 
up  and  go  home  ; "  and  Chloe,  who  had  been  standing  by  Sir 
Peter's  side  during  this  speech,  turned  to  go  away. 
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To  her  surprise,  he  laid  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  turned  her 
round,  and  held  her  gently  but  firmly  as  he  looked  steadily  at  her 
and  said  very  gravely  : 

''  Chloe !    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? "" 

Chloe's  answer  was  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing.  She  buried 
her  curly  head  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Sir  Peter  put  one  arm  round  her  neck,  and  stroked  the  little 
bent  head  with  his  other  hand. 

^  Come*  come,  come,  my  dear  child.  Don't  cry  so.  Tell  me 
all  about  it  I  am  your  brother,  you  know,  as  well  as  a  doctor, 
and  doctors  receive  as  many  confessions  as  priests  in  this  country. 
Tell  me  what  it  is  all  about    Is  its^  Ipye  affair?  " 

T  can't  tell  you.  I  wish  I  could.  Only  let  me  go  home 
before  this  evening,"  pleaded  Chloe. 

''  You  are  not  fit  to  travel,  you  know.  Besides,  you  have  only 
just  come.  Are  you  tired  of  us  so  soon?  Stay  a  week.  You 
shall  do  just  as  you  like,  only  you  must  try  and  eat  I  won't  have 
any  starving.  That  is  all  nonsense.  Stay  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't 
do  you  a  little  good.  You  go  and  lie  down  for  a  little  while,  and 
this  afternoon  we  will  have  a  drive,  and  you  see  if  you  can't  tell 
me  what's  the  matter.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you/'  said  Sir  Peter 
kindly. 

.   "  No ;  it  is  hopeless.    No  one  can  help  me.    I  can't  stay.    I 
must  go  home  to-day  if  I  die  on  the  way,"  said  Chloe. 

*^  You  are  not  going  to  die  at  all ;  at  least,  not  at  present  Now, 
you  know,  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  yoa  It  is  a  love  affair, 
and  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  me  all  about  it  this 
afteimoon.  I  am  going  to  see  Paul  first ;  he  has  a  bad  opera- 
tion to  perform  this  morning,  but  that  will  be  over  at  half-past 
twelve.    rU  fetch  you  at  three." 

. "  An  operation  to-day  1    Are  you  «ure  ?  "  exclaimed  Chloe,  her 
whole  manner  changing  in  a  flash. 

^  Quite  sure.  I  have  just  sent  round  a  verbal  message  to  ask 
if  he'll  dine. here  this  evening,  because  he  never  opens  any  letters 
before  he  operates,  so  he  won't  get  Bertha's  invitation,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  wondering  why  Chloe  was  so  much  excited. 

'*  Peter !  you  axe  a  dear,  darling  old  thing.  You  are  the  very 
nicest  doctor  in  the  world,  and  the  nicest  possible  brother.  I  will 
sti^y  till  to-morrow,  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing this  afternoon,  and  perhaps  I  shan't  die  after  all,"  cried 
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Chloe,  shaking  Sir  Peter's  hands  in  both  hers  and  then  kissing 
them  one  after  the  other. 

Then  she  rushed  to  the  door,  but  danced  back  again  and, 
making  an  elaborate  courtesy  before  him,  said : 

"  Sir  Peter  Dursley,  what  a  clever  doctor  you  are.  You  have 
almost  cured  Chloe." 


(TV  be  condudedii 


flDicbael  Hndclo* 

HIS  ART  AND  THE  TIME  IN  WHICH  HE  LIVED. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  is  more  representative  of  the 
Renaissance  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Strong,  magnifi-* 
cent,  enthusiastic,  glowing  with  the  fiery  ardour  of  a  new  life  and 
filled  with  the  sense  of  the  possibilities  and  powers  of  his  time. 
What  a  world  of  wonder  and  suggestion  the  word  Renaissance 
conjures  up.  Re-birth :  the  new  life,  the  soul,  sent  to  revivify 
the  dead  body  of  art  and  learning,  which  had  lain  so  long  inert. 

What  was,  or,  rather,  what  caused  the  Renaissance,  the  second 
birth  ?  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
define.  Roughly  speaking,  I  should  trace  it  to  the  Arabian  in- 
fluence creeping  into  Sicily ;  their  brilliant  fancies,  graceful  taste 
and  gorgeous  imagination.  Also,  possibly,  that  the  painters  of 
the  Christian  era,  dissatisfied  with  their  own  unaided  efforts, 
traced  back,  sought  for,  and  resuscitated  their  vague  memories 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antique  art 

The  Renaissance  was  sudden.  Whether  the  desire  for  better 
things  and  higher  culture  had  been  long  present,  though  dor- 
mant, in  Italian  hearts  and  intellects,  the  final  piercing  of  the 
darkness  with  the  rosy  gleam  of  early  dawn  came  suddenly, 
swiftly,  as  such  dawns  do  come.  Have  you  never  lain  awake 
through  a  long,  dark,  dreary  night,  longing  and  praying  for  the 
first  gleam  of  light,  till  in  very  tiredness  and  heart-sickness  you 
close  your  eyes  one  tiny  moment,  and  lo  I  as  you  open  them  in 
almost  an  instant,  as  it  appears  to  you,  the  dawn  is  at  hand ;  and 
the  glorious  sun,  tinting  in  its  new-born  splendour  all  earthly 
things,  fills  you  with  the  joy  of  life,  and  dreams  of  all  that  may 
be  accomplished,  of  all  the  victories  to  be  won.  Dante  and 
Giotto  were  the  first  to  usher  in  this  lovely  dawn  of  a  still  more 
perfect  day.  They  are  followed  by  many  a  great  and  well- 
known  name :  Brunelleschi — Ghiberti — Columbus — Gutenberg 
— Luther  and  Savonarola,  each  fulfilling  their  peculiar  mission ; 
some  in  art,  awakening  the  imagination,  and  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  to  perceive  the  beauties  surrounding  them ;  some  push* 
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ing  fortunes  and  discoveries  in  new  worlds ;  some  rousing  and 
nerving  to  fresh  effort  the  dead  or  dying  conscience  into  second 
birth;  others  spreading  knowledge,  erasing  ignorance,  shining 
light  on  the  dark  places  of  life.  To  all  those  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  glories  that  should  be  we  owe  grateful  memories 
and  tender  thoughts.  To  the  victory  of  this  fight  with  the  evil 
things  of  darkness,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  came  forward  with  their  strength  and  genius. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,'born  at  the  Castle  of  Caprese,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1474,  of  noble  parents,  who  from  pride  of  race 
objected  to  their  son  following  the  profession  of  artist,  became 
the  sculptor  of  "  Moses,"  painter  of  "  The  Last  Judgment "  in  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  architect  of  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  Rome,  and 
constructor  of  the  fortifications  at  Florence,  when  he  responded 
to  the  unanimous  request  of  the  citizens  to  do  so  in  a  time  of 
danger.  A  marvellous  achievement ;  in  its  way  almost  as  great 
as  the  magnificent  cupola,  which  would  alone  suffice  for  the 
glory  of  a  life.  For  what  knowledge  could  Michael  Angelo,  poet, 
painter,  sculptor  and  architect,  have  of  military  engineering? 
Yet  with  absolute  confidence  the  people  turned  to  him  in  their 
trouble  and  anxiety,  sure  of  sympathy,  and  equally  sure  that  the 
marvellous  genius  would  find  a  mode  of  defence.  His  parents' 
fear  that  he  would  cast  a  stain  upon  their  ancient  lineage  was 
curiously  unprophetic ;  for  through  Michael  Angelo,  and  him 
alone,  is  their  name  remembered,  or  held  in  honour  among  men. 
That  he  disregarded  the  indignation  of  his  parents,  and  even 
the  adverse  horoscope  they  caused  to  be  cast  for  him,  is  a  proof 
of  the  forceful  power  that  urged  him  to  take  his  life  into  his  own 
hands.  Leonardo  would  not  hear  of  his  son  studying  art  as  a 
profession,  considering  it  would  be  degrading  and  a  reflection 
on  his  family ;  and  Michael  Angelo  was  hampered  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  his  inclinations  thwarted  in  every  possible  way ;  he 
was  often,  Condivi  says,  "  scolded  and  even  terribly  flogged." 
Leonardo  Buonarotti  was  far  from  being  a  wealthy  man.  The 
income  he  derived  from  his  property  at  Sittignano  was  barely 
sufficient  to  support  his  large  family.  Several  of  his  children  he 
put  into  the  silk  and  woollen  trade ;  but  perceiving  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  possessed  of  remarkable  abilities,  he  sent  him  to  a 
grammar  school  in  Florence,  kept  by  Francesco  da  Urbino. 
Michael  Angelo,  however,  made  absolutely  no  prc^ess  at  this 
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school;  his  one  great  talent  lay  in  drawing,  and  every  spare 
moment  was  devoted  to  adorning  the  walls  of  his  father's  house 
with  wonderful  pictures.  These  first  attempts  were  in  existence 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yori  says  that  the 
Cavaliere  Buonarotti,  a  descendant  of  Michael  Angelo's  uncle, 
showed  him  one  of  these  early  achievements  drawn  in  chalk  upon 
the  wall  of  a  staircase  in  the  Wlla  of  Sittignano,  which  represented 
a  man  with  his  right  arm  uplifted  and  his  head  thrown  back  ; 
it  showed  much  promise  of  genius,  the  design  being  bold,  full  of 
life  and  giving  earnest  of  his  future  mastery  in  art  and  grandeur 
of  conception. 

Michael  Angelo  about  this  period  formed  a  strong  friendship 
with  a  boy  of  his  own* age,  Francesco  Granacci,  a  pupil  of  Ghir« 
landajo,  who  lent  him  studies  by  his  master,  and  by  steady  per- 
severance and  tenacity  of  purpose,  Michael  Angelo  at  last  over- 
came his  father's  opposition  ;  he  was  only  fourteen  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  contract  was  drawn  up  and  concluded  with 
the  author  of  the  frescoes  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  by  which  the 
boy  was  to  be  received  for  three  years  into  his  studio,  and  was 
to  be  paid  twenty-four  gold  florins ;  a  very  curious  and  most 
unusual  arrangement,  the  ordinary  custom  being  for  the  pupil  to 
pay  for  instruction  ;  in  this  case  the  master  seems  to  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  boy  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  him.  This  contract 
is,  I  believe,  dated  1489.  It  was  in  this  beautiful  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  which  later  on  he  calls  ''  his  bride,"  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  his  time,  that 
Michael  Angelo  gave  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  painting.  He 
made  such  wonderful  and  rapid  progress  that  it  was  very  shortly 
after  he  entered  the  studio,  Ghirlandajo  said  of  him,  ''This 
young  fellow  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do."  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Condivi,  it  was  not  without  jealousy  the  great  master  saw 
him  correct  his  own  drawings  and  those  of  his  pupils  with  a  sure 
hand.  Some  critics  attribute  to  Michael  Angelo,  when  only 
fifteen,  the  fine  picture  in  tempera  which  was  exhibited  in  Man- 
chester some  few  years  ago.  But  even  such  precocity  as  he 
showed  scarcely  explains- such  science  and  maturity  of  skill.  It 
bears  indisputable  evidence  of  being  authentic,  certain  traits  of 
Michael  Angelo's,  such  as  making  the  feet  too  small  and  the  nez 
retroussis  oi  the  children;  but  it  appears  probable  the  picture 
was  not  the  work  of  his  early  years  of  study,  and  though  certain 
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details  recall  Ghirlandajo's  manner,  they  do  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  picture  is  the  work  of  so  j^uthful  an  artist  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  not  execute^  till  after  Michael  Angelo 
had  Idft  the  studio,  and  had  matured  his  genius  and  refined  and 
invigorated  his  taste  by  the  study  of  Masaccio's  frescoes  and  the 
antiques  in  the  garden  of  St.  Mark's,  during  those  years  of  early 
manhood  about  which  we  know  so  little,  but  which  must  have 
been  a  period  of  close  application  to  the  mastery  of  technique, 
and  rich  in  the  results  of  minute  observation  and  unwearied 
effort  During  these  years  of  study  he  must  have  gained  power 
and  ease  in  treatment,  and  that  spiritual  insight  which  is  the 
outcome  of  delicate  perception. 

While  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Domenico  and  David  Ghir- 
landajo,  by  whom  he  was  received  without  premium,  in  less  than 
three  years  he  showed  signs  of  wonderful  talent,  especially  in  his 
picture  of  St  Antony  beaten  by  devils.  He  was  soon  taken 
notice  of  by  that  patron  of  arts  in  Florence,  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
whose  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  young  artist  by  the 
famous  Faun's  Head,  to  which  he  had  given  by  a  few  touches  an 
expression  of  human  laughter.  Lorenzo  at  this  time  had  thrown 
open  to  the  people  of  Florence  his  extensive  gardens  filled  with 
busts  and  statues,  which  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  youth- 
ful genius  ;  and  from  this  time  Michael  Angelo  was  given  to  the 
care  of  the  Medici  family,  who  undertook  his  education  and 
advancement  in  life.  His  progress  was,  however,  sadly  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  his  patron  Lorenzo,  whose  brother  and 
successor,  Pietro,  cared  but  little  for  the  fine  arts ;  indeed,  made  a 
mock  at  them  by  forcing  Buonarotti  to  model  statues  in  snow, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  marking  his  contempt  both  for  the  artist 
and  his  art  Yet  we  may  fancy  how  lovely  these  pure,  fairy,  but 
evanescent  creations  must  have  been  in  such  master  hands. 
Dream  children  foreshadowing  the  realities  and  achievements  of 
his  riper  years. 

Pietro  de  Medici,  though  possessing  many  brilliant  external 
qualities,  gave  great  offence  by  his  want  of  tact  and  courtesy. 
His  arrogance  became  daily  more  insupportable,  and  made  him 
many  enemies.  The  popular  party  was  aroused  against  him,  and 
his  fall  was  imminent ;  Savonarola  looked  towards  Charles  VHL 
Michael  Angelo,  from  his  feeling  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to 
the  family,  was  very  unwilling  to  fight  against  him  ;   but  being 
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unable  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  he  left  Florence  and  went  to 
Venice.  Finding  nothing  to  interest  him  in  that  city  he  went  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  sixteen  members 
of  the  governing  council — Aldovrandi — ^who  soon  procured  him 
work,  detaining  him  for  more  than  a  year,  showing  him  every  re- 
spect and  attention,  and  ''charmed  by  his  perfect  pronunciation, 
making  him  read  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio  and  other  Tuscan 
poets,"  Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Florence  in  1495,  and  besides 
the  small  statue  of  St.  John,  sculptured  the  famous  "  Sleeping 
Cupid,"  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  There 
is  a  rather  curious  story  connected  with  this  statue  on  which  | 

some  of  his  bi<^^phers  lay  almost  too  much  stress.  '*  Lorenzo,  son  I 

of  Fiero  Francesco  de  Medici,  having  seen  this  work,  and  being  ' 

struck  by  its  great  beauty,  advised  Michael  Angelo  to  try  and  I 

give  it  a  look  of  age  by  burying  it  in  the  ground  and  then  to  send 
it  to  Rome,  where  it  would  certainly  pass  for  an  antique,  and 
where  he  would  get  more  money  for  it  than  he  could  in  Florence. 
Cardinal  San  Giorgio  was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  bought  the 
statue ;  but,  hearing  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  fraud,  he 
sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  discover  the  author,  and,  furious  at 
having  been  deceived,  broke  the  bargain  and  took  back  the  money. 
Such  is  the  version  of  the  story  given  by  Vasari,  who,  neverthe- 
less, seems  not  to  believe  that  Michael  Angelo  had  lent  himself 
to  the  trick,  and  adds  that,  notwithstanding  his  anger,  the  car- 
dinal persuaded  Michael  Angelo  to  visit  Rome,  where,  it  is  true, 
he  left  him  a  year  without  employing  him."  According  to 
Condivi,  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  cardinal,  "having  asked 
Michael  Angelo  to  let  him  see  some  of  his  works  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  statue,  Michael  Angelo,  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  drew  a  hand  that  convinced  him. 
Mariette  believes  he  possesses  this  drawing,  which  he  got  from 
the  Crozat  collection.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  ; 
but  its  authenticity  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  it  is  now  attri- 
buted to  FassarrotL  It  was  engraved  by  the  Count  de  Caylus." 
Michael  Angelo  had,  however,  no  mind  to  shirk  the  realities  of 
life,  however  intense  or  tragic  they  might  prove  to  be.  Feeling 
himself  fit  for  higher  things  than  ministering  to  the  caprice  of  a 
sensual  and  volatile  debauchee,  or  of  playing  with  life,  or 
prostituting  his  genius  in  the  service  of  slothful  ease  or  sensual 
gratifications,  he  accepted  a  commission  to  paint  two  pictures 
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of  the  Crucifixion  for  the  Conventual  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Florence.  Always  devout,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  this  work;  and  to  be  thoroughly  realistic  in  his  art,  he 
craved  and  obtained  permission  to  have  the  coffins  of  the  newly 
buried  opened  and  laid  beside  him  in  the  night,  so  that  he  might 
study  and  faithfully  portray  the  awful  characteristics  of  death. 
A  fearful  and  awe-inspiring  expedient,  one  which  shows  the  deep 
earnestness  of  the  man,  and  the  self-sacrificing  absorption  of  the 
artist  That  this  terrible  study  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion is  proved  by  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  at  the 
moment  of  death,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year :  "  In  your  passage 
through  life,  bear  always  in  mind  the  sufferings  of  Christ" 
Words  suggestive  not  only  of  the  horror  and  awe  with  which  the 
contemplation  of  those  sufferings  inspired  him,-  but  of  the 
reverent  love  and  high  ideal  which  glided  him  through  life. 

Michael  Angelo  remained  in  Rome  from  1496  to  1501.   What 
was  his  work  in  those  years,  still  in  early  manhood  and  already 
famous?    Surely  the  four  statues  which  date  from  this  period 
and  which  are  known,  to  us,  are  not  the  sole  achievements  of 
these  years  of  force  and  energy.     These  four  statues  are  the 
Bacchus,  the  Cupid  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  Adonis  of 
the  Uffigi  at  Florence,  and  the  Pieti,  now  at  St  Peter's.     These 
belong,  without  doubt,  to  this  period  of  his  first  residence  in 
Rome ;  and  also  four  of  the  fifteen  figures  ordered  by  Cardinal 
Piccolomini  for  the  library  of  the  Duomo  of  Siena  appear  to 
have  been  accomplished,  but  we  have  little  reliable  information 
on  this  point      The  Pieti  of  St  Peter's  points  more  decidedly 
the  path  which  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo'  was  about  to 
break  than  any  of  his  previous  works.      "  Marble  no  longer  ex- 
presses beauty  simply  in  an  abstract  and  general  manner :  carved 
by  a  powerful  hand,  it  will  henceforth  translate  ideas  and  feel- 
ings.   '  The  greatest  artist  can  conceive  nothing  that  the  marble 
does  not  comprise  within  itself;   but  it  needs  a  hand  obedient  to 
thought  to  draw  it  forth.'     The  obedient  hand  already  strives  to 
make  the  stone  say  what  it  had  never  said  before.      This  virgin 
has  the  youthful  and  austere  beauty  peculiar  to  Michael  Angelo's 
women.      The  body  of  the  Christ  extended  upon  the  lap  of  the 
mother,  appears  to  suffer  even  in  the  repose  of  death  the  tortures 
that  the  Divine  Man  had  been  enduring.      The  legs,  the  articu- 
lations, the  extremities,  are  of  irreproachable  beauty ;  a  forecast 
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of  the  most  perfect  and  characteristic  works  of  the  master.  This 
Pieti  was  a  great  event  in  Rome.  We  can  fancy,  however,  that 
these  very  marked  expressions,  these  eloquent  bodies,  must  have 
excited  some  astonishment.  '  Vasari  confines  himself  to  treating 
as  fools  those  who  pretended  that  Michael  Angelo  had  given  the 
Virgin  too  much  an  air  of  youth,  while  giving  the  Christ  his  real 
age.  Condivi,  less  brief  and  less  scornful,  transmits  the  explana- 
tion which  he  had  from  Michael  Angelo  himself:  'Do  you  not 
know,'  said  he  to  me, '  that  chaste  women  preserve  their  youth 
much  longer  than  those  that  are  not  so  ?  How  much  truer  is 
this  of  a  virgin  that  never  had  a  touch  of  carnal  desire  that  could 
taint  her  body !  ...  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Son  of 
God,  because  I  wished  to  show  that  he  really  took  a  man's  body 
and  that,  excepting  sin,  he  suffered  all  human  miseries.' "  This 
Pieta  is  the  only  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  works  that  has  his 
signature. 

Some  Milanese  came  to  look  at  the  group  and  made  remarks 
about  it  before  him.  One  of  them  asked  who  was  the  sculptor,  and 
the  answer  was :  "  II  Gobbino,  of  Milan."  Michael  Angelo  took 
no  notice  at  the  time,  but  returned  late  at  night  with  a  lantern 
and  a  small  chisel  and  cut  his  name  upon  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin. 
Michael  Angelo  from  this  time  became  intoxicated  with  his  art, 
and,  growing  greater  and  greater  every  day,  climbed  the  highest 
summits,  his  Titanic  imagination,  with  extraordinaiy  temerity, 
going  to  marvellous  lengths,  even  to  excess.  Yet  he  never  lost 
the  instinct  for  beauty  which  is  natural  to  all  men.  With  him 
it  was  the  beauty  of  grandeur,  of  awe-inspiring  magnificence, 
in  a  word,  of  the  sublime,  that  influenced  him  most.  Classic  in 
the  truest  sense  :  in  simplicity,  in  purity  of  outline,  in  that  it 
appeals  to  the  unchanging  sense  for  beauty  in  the  human  soul 
which  underlies  all  transient  fancies  for  the  new  or  peculiar ; 
in  qualities  which  do  not  appeal  merely  to  a  day  or  generation, 
or  a  passing  mood,  but  to  the  eternal  craving  after  perfection 
in  all  men.  Michael  Angelo's  art  appeals  to  that  idea  of  beauty 
which  is  not  individual,  but  universal,  therefore  it  satisfies  and 
raises  us  beyond  mere  every-day  sensations ;  carries  us  through 
and  beyond  the  material  body  of  realistic  art  to  the  soul,  the 
element  of  the  divine  in  nature  and  in  man. 

The  only  authentic  easel  picture  by  Michael  Angelo  is  **  The 
Virgin  of  the  Tribune,"  painted  at  Florence,  1502-1504.    He  is 
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reported  to  have  said  that  oil  painting  was  only  fit  for  women. 
His  power  as  a  painter  is  known  by  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  in  Rome.  At  about  this  time  he  showed  his  determina- 
tion to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  liturgical  paintings  of  the 
middle  ages  by  introducing  nude  figures,  a  departure  from 
former  custom  which  gave  some  offence,  and  outraged  the 
sensibilities  of  the  more  severely  religious.  It  was,  however,  in 
his  cartoon  of  the  "  Battle  of  Pisa  "  that  Michael  Angelo  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  his  marvellous  skill.  The  anatomical  know- 
ledge,  boldness  of  design,  and  the  masterly  drawing  astonished 
all  who  saw  it  Benvenuto  Cellini  sa}^  that  not  even  in  the 
painting  of  the  Sixtine  ceiling  did  Michael  Angelo  show  such 
inspii;ation.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Buonarotti  had  a 
very  strong  influence  upon  Raphael,  who  considerably  altered 
his  style  after  seeing  and  being  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
Florentine.  In  1503  Julius  II.  invited  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome, 
and  gave  him  an  order  for  a  plan  of  a  mausoleum  so  magnifi- 
cent as  to  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  before  erected.  He 
commenced  the  design,  of  which  Julius  approved,  and  then 
went  to  Carrara,  where  he  remained  eight  months,  and  during 
that  time  he  was  by  no  means  idle,  but  blocked  out  two  figures 
while  there.  The  marbles  arrived  in  Rome,  and  Julius  was  so 
interested  in  the  work  he  had  a  covered  way  made  from  his 
palace  to  the  studio,  and  went  frequently  to  talk  to  Michael 
Angelo  about  the  tomb.  Michael  Angelo  was  greatly  wearied 
with  this  intimacy,  and  with  his  usual  impatience  and  fiery 
ardour  resented  interference ;  and  made  the  most  of  a  temporary 
coolness  on  the  part  of  Julius,  to  show  his  displeasure  and  put 
an  end  to  so  burdensome  a  patronage.  Vasari  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  occurred :  '^  While  Michael  Angelo  was  engaged 
on  the  works,  a  cargo  of  Carrara  marble  arrived  at  Ripa,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  As  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  the  bargemen,  Michael  Angelo  went,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  the  Pope  for  the  money.  On  that  day  his  Holiness 
was  seriously  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Bologna.  Our  artist 
paid  the  bill  out  of  his  own  purse,  counting  on  being  soon  reim- 
bursed. Some  time  after  he  returned  to  the  palace  to  speak  to 
the  Pope  on  the  subject,  but  he  found  the  same  difficulty  to  gain 
admission.  A  valet  told  him  to  have  patience ;  that  he  had 
orders  to  let  no  one  in.     *  But,'  said  a  bishop,  who  was  present, 
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'don't  you  know  the  person  whom  you  are  refusing?*  *  I  knov 
him  very  well,  but  I  am  here  to  execute  the  orders  of  his 
Highness/  replied  the  valet  Michael  Angelo,  to  whom  hitherto 
all  doors  had  been  open,  indignant  at  such  a  reception,  said  to 
the  valet :  '  When  the  Pope  next  wants  me  he  will  have  to  seek 
me  elsewhere.'  Returning  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  gave  orders  to  two  of  his  servants  to  sell  his  furniture  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  follow  him  to  Florence.  He  mounted  horse,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  reached  Pogg^ibouzi,  upon  the  Florentine 
territory.  He  had  hardly  arrived  when  five  couriers,  one  after 
the  other,  came  charged  with  the  most  urgent  letters  from  the 
Pope,  enjoining  his  instant  return  to  Rome  on  pain  of  incurring 
his  disgrace.  Invitations,  threats  were  all  in  vain.  The 
couriers,  by  their  entreaties,  could  obtain  from  him  only  a  letter 
to  the  Pope,  begging  him  to  excuse  him  for  not  again  appearing 
in  his  presence,  but  having  been  treated  in  the  unworthy 
manner  he  had  been,  as  the  reward  of  his  services  and  attach- 
ment, his  Holiness  must  find  another  sculptor."  Julius  was 
extremely  angry,  and  ordered  the  Florentines  to  send  back  the 
fugitive  ;  but  no  orders,  no  entreaties  were  of  any  avail,  Michael 
Angelo  would  not  return.  However,  after  a  considerable  time, 
a  pressing  letter  of  entreaty,  written  by  the  Cardinal  of  Volterra 
in  the  Pope's  name,  to  the  Signory  of  Florence,  decided  Michael 
Angelo  to  return.  An  account  of  their  first  interview,  subsequent 
to  the  quarrel,  has  been  preserved  in  Condivi's  narrative^  as 
follows : — **  Michael  Angelo,  having  arrived  at  Bologna,  in  the 
morning  went  to  San  Petronio  to  hear  mass.  He  there  met 
some  officers  of  the  Pope's  household,  who  conducted  him  to 
his  Holiness.  The  Pope  was  at  table  in  the  palace  of  the  Sixtine. 
When  he  was  brought  into  his  presence  the  Pope  said,  with  an 
angry  countenance,  'You  have  had  to  come  to  us,  and  yoM 
expected  that  we  would  have  had  to  go  for  you.'  Michael 
Angelo  knelt,  apologized,  and  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  had 
not  acted  from  a  malicious  motive,  but  simply  from  indignation 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bear  patiently,  being  driven  away 
as  he  had  been«  The  Pope  kept  his  head  bent  down  without 
making  any  reply,  and  appeared  much  agitated.  Then  a  bishop, 
who  had  been  charged  by  Soderini  to  make  excuses  for  Michael 
Angelo,  and  to  present  him,  interposed,  and  said, '  Pardon  him, 
your  Holiness;    he    has    sinned    through    ignorance.     These 
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painters  know  no  better.'  The  Pope  flew  into  a  rage  with  the 
bishop,  saying,  *  You  use  abusive  language,  which  I  don't  It 
is  you  that  are  ignorant ;  you  insult  him.  Get  out  of  my  sight  1 ' 
And  as  the  bishop  did  not  go,  he  was  pushed  out  of  the  room 
by  the  attendants."  • 

The  Pope  having  thus  discharged  most  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
bishop  invited  Michael  Angelo  to  approach  him,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  his  benediction,  enjoining  him  not  to  quit  Bologna 
till  he  had  given  him  a  commission.  After  a  short  time  he  sent 
for  him  and  ordered  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  bronze,  which 
he  wished  to  place  in  the  fapade  of  San  Petronio.  Michael 
Angelo  finished  this  statue  in  sixteen  months ;  it  was  three  times 
the  natural  size.  The  mausoleum  to  Julius  was  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  worry  to  Michael  Angelo.  After  many  interrup- 
tions he  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  whole  design.  The 
statue  of  Moses,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  figures,  is  entirely 
by  him.  Two  of  the  figures,  personifying  Active  life  and 
Contemplative  life,  are  partly  by  him,  but  were  finished  by 
Raphael ;  and  also  two  others  by  this  master,  a  Madonna,  after 
a  model  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  figure  of  Julius,  by  Meso 
del  Bosco.  This  monument  was  not  finished  till  1550.  The 
fig^ures  appear  too  large  for  the  place  they  occupy ;  and  that  of 
Moses,  being  the  most  imposing,  is  misleading,  giving  the  idea  that 
the  monument  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver 
rather  than  to  Julius.  In  1508,  Michael  Angelo  began  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sixtine  chapel,  the  most  magnificent  and  transcendent  of 
his  undertakings.  It  took  him  four  years  to  complete  the  Sixtine 
frescoes.  At  first  he  was  fearfully  discouraged  by  the  misty 
appearance  of  the  painting ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  due  to  bad 
lime,  and  the  mistake  was  easily  rectified.  These  paintings  are 
awe-inspiring  and  terribly  beautiful.  On  a  gigantic  scale,  it  is 
hard  to  remember  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  god. 
Michael  Angelo  has  been  compared  unfavourably  with  Raphael 
as  lacking  in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  execution ;  but 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Sixtine  paintings  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  particular ;  they  are  chaste,  graceful 
and  beautiful. 

The    "Last  Judgment"  is  considered  by  many  the  meat 

*  Others  say  the  Pope  struck  htm  himself. 
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marvellous  of  all  the  extraordinary  creations  of  this  great  man. 
Begun  in  1533,  it  was  not  finished  till  1 541,  eight  years  of 
incessant  labour.  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  grand  fresco  is 
more  the  work  of  a  sculptor  than  a  painter.  In  no  other  work 
are  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  his  genius  so  pronounced  ;  never 
was  so  magnificent,  so  awe-inspiring,  never  so  little  pleasing  or 
desirous  to  charm.  He  piled  up  violent  postures,  extreme 
gestures  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  ;  yet  never  did  he  scale  such 
heights  to  win  immortal  fame.  This  fresco  produced  a  great 
effect  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  scandal,  by  its  nude  figures 
and  violent  attitudes  and  contortions.  Even  friends  of  Michael 
Angelo  found  serious  fault  with  the  ignoring  of  the  Christian 
idea,  and  the  insistence  of  a  gigantic  humanity ;  many  blamed 
him,  and  Aretino  wrote  to  Enea  Vico  that  **  this  picture  might 
well  have  its  author  placed  among  Lutherans."  The  Pope  was 
not  scandalized,  but  took  things  more  cheerfully.  One  day  he 
went  to  visit  the  works  at  the  Sixtine,  accompanied  by  Biagio  da 
Cesena,  his  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  he  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  picture.  Biagio  replied  that  he  thought  it 
deplorable  they  should  have  put  into  so  sacred  a  place,  figures 
exhibiting  their  nakedness  in  this  shameless  fashion,  and  that 
they  were  fitter  for  a  bagnio  or  a  pothouse  than  for  the  Pope's 
chapel.  Michael  Angelo  heard  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone 
he  put  the  unfortunate  master  of  the  ceremonies  among  the 
damned,  under  the  features  of  Minos.  The  likeness  was  so 
striking  that  the  story  soon  got  abroad.  Biagio  came  with  his 
grievance  to  the  Pope,  who  asked  where  Michael  Angelo  had  put 
him. 

"In  hell,"  he  answered. 

"  Alas  I "  replied  Paul,  laughing,  '^  if  he  had  put  you  in 
purgatory  I  might  have  got  you  out ;  but  since  you  are  in  hell, 
my  power  not  extending  so  far,  I  can  do  nothing.  Nulla  est 
redemption* 

Michael  Angelo  was  obliged  to  rest  during  the  year  that 
followed  this  great  work.  His  eyesight  was  sadly  strained,  and 
injured  from  being  obliged  to  keep  so  constantly  looking  upwards, 
and  this  interval  of  repose  was  a  very  happy  one.  The  old  Pope, 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  and 
furious  outbursts  of  occasional  rage,  showered  favours  on  the 
famous  artist,  and  surrounded  him  with  attentions. 
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Michael  Angelo  had  a  great  love  and  admiration  for  Dante,  and 
besides  illustrating  with  numerous. drawings  a  copy  of  the  *•  Divine 
Comedy,"  which  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
it  was  in,  also  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  execute  a  monument  to 
him  in  the  city  of  Florence.  But  alas !  Pope  Leo  would  not 
entertain  the  project,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Leo  X.  died  Dec. 
1 521,  a  year  after  Raphael.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Austere 
Adrian,  who  knew  nothing  of  pictures,  and  now  this  great  art  era 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were 
both  dead,  and  Michael  Angelo  survived  alone  ;  grand,  majestic 
in  his  desolation,  his  aloneness,  too  often  the  destiny  of  great 
genius.  Of  all  isolation  that  of  intellect  is  the  most  pathetic,  the 
most  hopeless,  because  the  most  profound.  Michael  Angelo's 
character,  always  sombre,  had  grown  with  his  advancing  age  still 
more  gloomy  and  misanthropic.  His  love  of  solitude  became 
intensified  as  he  found  fewer  and  fewer  worthy  of  his  friendship 
or  esteem ;  and  now  during  the  great  Republican  struggle  in 
Florence  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  1529,  he  was  torn  by 
conflicting  feelings.  His  hatred  and  scorn  for  the  later  Medici 
was  at  war  with  his  early  love  and  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
to  Lorenzo,  his  first  patron  and  sincere  friend.  However,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  people,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  governor 
and  commissary-general  of  the  fortifications,  and  fortifiied  the  city 
at  all  points ;  feeling  that  a  man's  first  duty  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  he  determined  that  his  people's  confidence  should  not  be 
misplaced.  Unfortunately,  however,  numbers  of  the  citizens  had 
become  sensuous,  inert,  during  the  reign  of  the  luxurious  and 
profligate  Medici,  and  clamoured  for  a  return  to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  Famine  also  decimated  the  defenders,  and  the  city 
capitulated  on  the  12th  of  August,  1530. 

Michael  Angelo  escaped  by  remaining  for  some  time  in 
concealment,  and  was  eventually  pardoned  by  the  Pope  on 
condition  that  he  would  complete  the  tomb  of  San  Lorenzo.  At 
this  time  he  fell  into  bad  health ;  loss  of  appetite  and  insomnia 
soon  undermined  his  health,  and  work  was  forbidden  him,  except 
that  on  the  tomb.  It  was  years,  fifteen  or  so,  since  he  had 
touched  his  chisel,  and  he  returned  to  his  sculpturing  with  ardour. 
As  he  grew  old,  however,  he  became  yet  more  impatient  and 
irritable,  and  though  attentive  in  some  instances  to  the  most 
minute  detail,  he  often  merely  hastily  sketched  some  of  his 
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figures  and  left  them  in  a  very  unfinished  condition.  It  was  in 
1532  he  returned  to  Rome  and  completed  the  painting  of  the 
Sixtine,  by  his  memorable  ''  Last  Judgment/'  which  took  him 
eight  years,  and  was  not  finished  till  the  Christmas,  1541.  The 
work  is  unique,  said  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  a  sculptor  rather 
than  a  painter,  and  to  be  inferior  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  Yet  although  it  is  in  its  character  violent,  exaggerated, 
and  tending  to  excess,  never  did  he  reach  such  a  height  of 
grandeur  and  exaltation.  His  last  fresco  paintings  were  the 
two  pictures  representing  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  and  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter ;  he  was  about  seventy-five  at  this  time, 
and  these  frescoes  have  the  faults  and  exaggerations  incident  to 
his  age.  When  unable  to  paint,  he  began  by  way  of  healthful 
recreation  his ''  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,"  and  the  vigour 
and  energy  shown  by  him  in  this  was  amazing.  He  undertook, 
however,  no  more  in  either  painting  or  sculpture,  but  devoted 
himself  to  his  duties  as  architect  in  directing  the  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's.  So  far  I  have  not  mentioned  his  poetic  talent,  which 
was  of  a  high  order,  though  not  so  perfect  in  degree  as  his  other 
gifts.  Still  his  ideas  were  pure  and  exalted,  and  his  language 
correct  and  dignified.  His  deep  attachment  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Pescara  had  a  profound  influence  on  him  and  completed  his 
life.  The  memory  of  Vittoria  Colonna  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  it  was  his  intense  love  for  her  and  the 
pure  passionate  memory  he  retained  of  her  that  cast  a  halo  of 
light  and  beauty  on  his  old  age.  In  1556  he  lost  his  faithful  and 
valued  servant  Urbino.  "  He  loved  him  so,"  says  Vasari,  "  that 
he  nursed  him  through  his  illness,  and  sat  up  with  him  at  night." 
There  is  a  touching  picture  by  the  late  Lord  Leighton,  repre- 
senting this  incident  In  1 562,  Michael  Angelo's  health  began 
to  grow  rapidly  worse,  and  feeling  the  end  was  near,  he  dictated 
this  will  in  the  presence  of  his  doctor,  Donati,  and  some  other 
friends :  ''  I  resign  my  soul  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and 
my  earthly  possessions  to  my  nearest  of  kin."  He  died  on  the 
7th  February,  1 563,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  eleven  months,  and 
fifteen  days.  So  three  centuries  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  this 
greatest  and  almost  superhuman  genius  passed  away  from  a 
world  in  which  he  had  found  but  little  happiness.  At  war  all  his 
life  with  the  trivialities  and  impertinences  of  men,  striving  all  his 
life  to  purify,  to  elevate,  or  to  terrify  into  more  serious  thought 
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those  indolent^  sensuous,  profligate  Florentines  and  Italians  of 
his  age;  disappointed  with  his  political  efforts,  never  satisfied 
with  his  achievements  in  art,  and  only  cheered  in  his  old  age  by 
the  pure  and  absorbing  passion  that  warmed  his  old  heart  and 
stirred  his  morose  nature  into  something  like  simple,  manly, 
human  devotion  for  a  woman  "  whose  soul  was  like  a  star."  His 
funeral  was  indeed  a  national  mourning.  All  the  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  assembled  to  do  honour  to  their  master, 
and  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place  in  Santa  Croce.  So  passed  this  last  and 
greatest  of  the  giants  of  those  days.  He  closes  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Dante  and  Giotto,  carried  on  by  Orcagna, 
Brunelleschi  and  Leonardo,  and  those  who  came  after  him  in 
trying  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  all  too  frequently  forgot  that 
genius  does  not  lie  in  mere  exaggeration,  but  that  spasmodic 
violence  without  enduring  power  and  spiritual  exaltation  is 
worthless. 

By  the  side  of  Dante,  Leonardo,  Brunelleschi  and  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo  was  a  Titan ;  of  him  in  art  might  be  said  what 
Lamb  remarked  of  Shakespeare,  ''  How  much  of  Shakespeare 
shines  in  the  great  men  his.  contemporaries,  and  how  far  in  his 
divine  mind  and  manners  he  surpassed  them  and  all  mankind." 

MAI   DEAN. 
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By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

CHAPTER  L 

JOYCE. 

Joyce  MacPhail  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  Assistant  Resident's 
house,  looking  down  the  river.  The  river — ^it  was  called  the  Kali 
Bodgaur — was  growing  rather  indistinct,  for  in  Java  twilight  is 
of  brief  duration,  and  the  dark  comes,  if  not  exactly  **  with  one 
stride^'  yet  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  fire-flies  were  beginning 
to  sparkle  with  their  tiny  golden  lamps  over  the  grassy  bank, 
thickly  strewn  now  with  a  kind  of  flame-coloured  lily,  whose 
name  Joyce  had  not  yet  learnt  The  Resident's  house  stood 
behind  her;  it  was  empty,  for  the  government  oflicial  had  just 
left  and  the  new  one  had  not  been  appointed,  and  the  garden  was 
growing  just  a  little  wild.  Just  before  the  gate  there  stood  a 
huge  fan-banana — its  smooth  leaves  spreading  out  like  a  lady's 
fan — ^behind  was  a  row  of  gorgeous  sun-flowers,  which  had  fairly 
dazzled  the  eye  in  the  fierce  glow  of  daylight,  but  were  ghost-like 
now ;  the  plots  were  full  of  red  roses,  clambering  with  long  arms 
everywhere,  and  the  borders  were  a  riot  of  luscious-smelling 
tuberoses,  gebungsepatus  and  begonias.  Growing  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  which  shaded  the  side  gate,  Joyce  had  just 
been  admiring  the  starry  white  flowers  of  some  wonderful  orchids  ; 
she  was  fond  of  coming  here  in  the  dusk,  just  before  her  husband 
returned  from  the  mill ;  the  long  hot  day  being  past,  the  night 
felt  deliciously  cool  and  breezy.  She  had  wandered  all  about 
the  Resident's  inclosure.  There  was  an  artificial  pond  in  the 
shrubbery  behind,  upon  which  lay  the  huge  green  leaves  and  long 
roots  of  a  magnificent  Victoria  Regia  lily.  The  pond  had  almost 
dried  up,  and  the  tray-like  leaves,  curved  up  at  the  edges,  rested 
on  the  oozy  brown  mud,  the  exquisite  white  bud  just  opening 
where  a  little  stream  trickled  up  from  a  hidden  spring.  Joyce 
had  seen  just  the  same  lily  in  the  Botanical  (gardens  in  Edin* 
burgh — how  long  ago?  apd  she  had  little  imagined  she  would  see 
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it  next  in  Java  1  In  those  days  she  had  had  but  a  misty  idea, 
indeed,  where  Java  was.  I  doubt  if  she  could  have  told  you  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Women's  geography  is  apt  to  be  vague.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  seen  the  Victoria 
Radia,  as  she  stood  now,  under  a  huge  **  waringi"  tree,  looking 
over  the  river  to  the  sky  line,  where  a  row  of  cocoanut  palms 
were  silhouetted  against  the  last  pale  light  in  the  sky.  Cocoanut 
palms,  with  their  sharp  delicate  leaves  and  the  soft  irregular  out- 
line of  the  bamboos — how  familiar  they  were  to  her  now,  though 
she  had  only  been  about  six  months  in  Java ;  as  familiar,  she 
thought,  as  the  beeches  and  elms  and  stern  unbending  firs  of  far- 
off  Scotland.  Even  the  magnificent  waringi  tree  under  which 
she  stood  (it  is  the  holy  tree  of  Java)  seemed  quite  familiar.  It 
grows  to  an  immense  height,  has  leaves  of  a  cool  dark  green,  and 
long  brown  streamers  like  the  loose  plaits  of  a  fakir's  hair,  which, 
when  they  reach  the  ground,  root  themselves  there ;  Joyce  swayed 
some  of  the  tough  tendrils  in  her  hand  now,  as  she  meditated. 
'^  The  Botany  class  was  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  boys  had  always 
such  a  battle  to  get  there !  I  saw  the  lily  with — ^yes,  with  him  I 
Poor  Hugh!" 

Another  long  breath.  She  did  not  often  think  now  of  Hugh 
Perceval,  They  had  been  lovers,  and  privately  betrothed,  but 
Hugh  had  gone  away,  and  after  a  little  had  written  that  **  the 
engagement  was  hopeless — he  dared  not  bind  her  to  him — science 
meant  starvation,"  and,  without  a  word,  Joyce  had  returned  the 
little  ring  with  its  pearl  and  coral  centre.  She  told  herself  then 
she  did  not  blame  him.  Science  did  mean  starvation  very  often, 
and  she  never  put  into  words  the  subtle  contempt  she  felt  for  the 
man  who  could  throw  up  the  battle,  and  did  not  love  her  enough 
to  fight  and  conquer  for  her  sake  I  A  few  years,  and  then  she 
met  Herman  MacPhail.  He  came  from  Java,  and  was  in  Europe 
for  a  year's  holiday.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  Scotchman, 
who,  coming  out  to  the  colony  at  a  time  when  fortunes'  were 
made  there  rapidly,  fell  upon  his  feet  in  the  way  Scotchmen 
have,  and  married  a  Dutch  lady.  Fortune  favoured  him,  and 
tobacco  paid  well,  but  the  MacPhails  were  Dutch  of  the  Dutch 
now,  in  all  but  name,  and  it  was  Herman's  first  visit  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  a  big,  handsome,  genial  man,  of  about 
forty,  talking  English  remarkably  well,  prosperous  and  good- 
humoured,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  Joyce's  grey  eyes  and  sweet 
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direct  glance,  and  after  a  little  he  persuaded  her  to  marry  him 
Six  months  ago  they  returned  to  Java,  and  travelled  into  the 
interior,  where  MacPhail  was  administrator  of  a  large  sugar 
mill.  Joyce  had  led  rather  a  stormy  and  worried  life  at  home, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  poverty,  and  growing  rather  tired  of 
teaching  and  the  rest,  and  the  change  of  her  new  life  seemed  to 
set  every  nerve  in  tune  and  ease  that  stinging  pain,  which  was 
wont  to  ache  like  an  old  bullet  wound  at  times  and  seasons  when 
memory,  pointing  backward,  bade  her  remember  her  brief  sweet 
love  story.  The  lily  made  her  think  of  it  to-night,  and  the  time 
went  oddly  fast,  as  she  stood  there,  and  the  moon  rose  slowly,  a 
large  pale  golden  disc  above  the  graceful  leaves  of  the  cocoanut 
palms.  It  rested  its  chin  on  the  topmost  branch,  and  the  stems 
were  as  if  cut  in  silver — and  below  the  river  murmured  and  the 
fire-flies  danced.  Joyce's  eyes  were  very  far  away.  She  saw 
none  of  these  things  at  all.    *'  I   remember  he  told   me  that 

Livingston "    She  stopped ;  a  man's  white  figure,  with  pith 

helmet,  had  turned  down  the  bend  of  the  road.  Joyce  thought 
it  must  be  her  husband,  and  she  broke  off  her  reverie  and  went 
to  meet  him.  She  thought  her  fancy  was  playing  her  a  dreadful 
trick  when,  as  they  neared  each  other  in  the  moonlight,  she  saw 
the  face  of  her  lover,  Hugh  Perceval. 

But  he  advanced  eagerly  and  yet  calmly,  and  took  her  hand 
and  gazed  into  her  face  with  hungry  eyes. 

"Joyce!    Oh,  Joyce  I" 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his,  her  heart  beating  fast  with 
excitement  and  surprise. 

"  Is  it  you,  Hugh  ?     In  Java  I " 

"  Yes ;  that's  rather  odd,  isn't  it  ?  Come  back  off  the  road, 
Joyce,  and  let  me  tell  you  the  story  briefly.  I  got  the  appoint- 
ment of  chemist  and  chef  de  fabricatie  in  the  mill  here  through 
MacPhail — (our  fathers  were  cousins) — when  he  was  home. 
Science  pays,  after  all,  you  see,  occasionally  I — and,  do  you 
know  what  I  did,  Joyce,  after  he  promised  me  the  post?  I 
was  in  London,  and  I  came  down  to  Edinburgh  to  look  for  you. 
Then  they  told  me  you  were  married  to  a  Dutchman  and  were 
going  to  Java.  I  think  I  cursed  God  and  man  I  I  did  not  ask 
his  name ;  I  took  the  train  back,  meaning  to  throw  up  the  whole 
thing,  but  MacPhail  had  gone,  and  I  called  myself  a  fool.  I  was 
not  needed  till  the  waal-tijd^  the  milling  season,  and  I  made 
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up  my  mind  to  come.  I  arrived  a  week  ago,  and  I  heard  yester- 
day also  '  the  baas/  as  they  call  him,  had  married.  Fate,  Joyce, 
fate  1  was  ever  stranger  fate  ?  " 

Something  in  his  tone  startled  her  vaguely,  and  the  feverish 
glitter  in  his  eyes  was  not  natural.     It  was  not  pleasant 

**  It  was  certainly  very  strange,"  she  said  quietly,  "but  the 
world  is  very  small,  you  know.  One  cannot  get  away  from 
people  anywhere  now-a-days,  or  hide  one's  self  anywhere.  The 
cabl^ram  and  P.  and  O.  are  the  world's  detectives ;  they  are  like 
Puck,  they  *  put  a  girdle  round  the  world.' " 

"  Joyce,"  he  cried  passionately,  "  does  that  mean  you  wanted 
to  get  away  from  me  ?  " 

How  like  his  voice  was  to  the  old  one  I  She  shivered  for  a 
moment.  She  felt  as  if  this  man  were  the  ghost  of  the  lover 
she  had  loved  so  dearly  once — a  ghost  who  took  his  face  and 
voice,  and  wore  his  clothes,  but  was  notht  I  For  to  her  the  old 
Hugh  Peiceval  had  died  on  the  day  she  read  that  letter,  and 
there  was  an  intangible  and  subtle  change  in  him  now,  which 
she  felt,  rather  than  saw.     Her  heart  strings  felt  tugged  at 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  that." 

"  If  you  knew  how  I  repented !  how  I  cursed  myself  for 
what  I  did !  But  it  all  seemed  so  hopeless,  and  my  father  told 
me  such  an  engagement  was  like  a  millstone  round  a  man's 
neck.  I  had  no  sooner  written  to  you  and  got  back  your  ring 
than  I  could  have  torn  my  heart  out  I  and  I  knew  you,  Joyce ;  I 
knew  I  could  never  come  back  to  you !  You  would  look  at  me 
as  you  look  now— cold  and  strange,    Oh,  I  saw  it  all ! " 

*'  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  let  all  this  die  for  ever  ?  " 
Joyce  asked  gravely,  and  she  took  a  few  steps  onward.  '*  It  is  all 
dead,  you  know ;  dead  and  buried !  I  am  Herman's  wife  and 
you  are  the  new  chef  de fabrkatie'* 

"  Yes,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  I  will  remember  it !  Do  not  be 
afraid  !     And  as  you  say,  it  is  dead  and  buried." 

They  walked  up  the  road  together  then,  and  Joyce  talked 
determinedly  of  other  things — the  voyage  out,  her  visit  to 
Singapore,  the  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs  in  the  strange 
and  beautiful  island  in  which  they  found  themselves.  And 
gradually  Hugh  seemed  to  recover  himself,  though  his  eyes 
never  left  her  face. 

And  they  parted  at  the  gate  of  the  MacPhails'  bungalow. 
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"I  shall  come  and  pay  my  call,  some  evening,  soon,"  Hugh 
said.  "  My  respects  to  *  the  baas's '  wife.  Good-bye,  Joyce.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  have  kept  your  colour.  The  women  here  are 
all  so  yellow." 

He  tried  to  speak  more  lightly,  and  Joyce  thought  he  was 
following  her  lead,  and  smiled  on  him  almost  in  the  old  way. 

"  I  suppose  1  shall  grow  yellow  too,"  she  said, "  in  time.  Good- 
night." 

And  then  he  saw  her  enter  the  pendoppo  (verandah),  where 

the  boy  had  just  lit  the  big  shaded  lamp  by  her  long  cane  chair. 

Then  he  saw  the  red  end  of  a  cigar,  and  Herman  dashed  up  in 

his  bendy  (dog-cart),  calling  out  to  him  pleasantly  in  English : 

"  It  is  you,  Perceval  ?    Will  you  not  come  in  and  see  my  wife  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  the  other  answered,  "  thank  you,  MacPhail ; 
another  night." 

And  then  he  strode  down  the  road,  his  dark  eyebrows  meet- 
ing fiercely.  "  His  wife  I "  he  thought,  '*  his  wife  I  Is  she  really 
happy  ?  or  is  it  all  put  on  ?  She  got  ghastly  white  when  she  saw 
me  first.  And  women  are  such  actresses  you  never  know.  The 
man  never  lived  yet  who  could  read  a  woman.  Is  she  happy  or 
no?" 

The  question  was  still  unanswered,  he  decided,  after  several 
weeks.  And  the  time,  monotonous  in  its  unvarying  blazing 
sunshine,  went  on.     Perceval  had  been  three  months  in  Java, 

CHAPTER    II. 
A  CURIOUS  CONVERSATION. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  mon  ami.  Here  is  Van  Emra.  Joyce, 
here  is  Perceval.    Sit  down  here,  and  what  will  you  drink  ?  " 

"Here  are  stroop  and  ayer  blanda  (soda  water)  and  your 
native  wine,  the  good  whisky.     Come,  say  the  word** 

Perceval  sat  down  and,  putting  out  his  hand,  took  a  cigar 
slowly  from  the  crystal  and  silver  casket  which  Van  Emra, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  mill,  pushed  towards  him  politely. 

"  I  will  have  the  mild  wine  of  my  country,  thank  you,  with 
some  ayer  blanda!* 

MacPhail  called  to  the  boy,  who  brought  the  ApoIItnaris, 
after  a  preparatory  fizzing  bang,  and  soon  Perceval  was  seated 
with  the  ice  clinking  gently  in  his  glass,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
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portUres,  which  led  from  the  cool  pillared  verandah  into  the 
gallerei^  where  the  MacPhails  dined.  Joyce  appeared  after  a  little, 
a  pretty  cool  figure,  in  a  loosely- flowing  tea-gown  of  white  crfipe,, 
belted  at  the  waist  with  an  Algerian  silver  buckle,  and  she  was 
carrying  a  large  bowl  of  tuberoses,  which  she  placed  on  the  table 
before  she  gave  Perceval  her  hand.  The  flowers  scented  the 
whole  place.  They  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other  now.  He 
was  always  dropping  in  to  dinner,  welcomed  heartily  by  MacPhail, 
who  feared  his  wife  found  the  long  evenings  dull,  and  Hugh 
would  sit  by  the  piano,  while  Joyce  sang  to  them  both  all  the  old 
songs  Perceval  knew  and  loved.  MacPhail  loved  music  too,  and 
would  beat  time  appreciatively,  his  good-natured  face  a  little 
sleepy,  and  then  by-and-by  he  would  fall  asleep,  while  Joyce 
played  on  softly,  sometimes  pausing  to  listen  to  Hugh's  talk 
with  that  gentle  half-pitying  look.  She  was  curiously  sorry  for 
him.  She  was  much  kinder  to  him  now,  Hugh  told  himself. 
He  thought  the  old  love  was  rising  in  her  heart  If  MacPhail 
were  to  die — if  such  contingency  ever  arose — he,  Hugh,  could  win 
her  again.     But  MacPhail  showed  no  sign  at  all  of  dying. 

"I  have  just  got  back  from  Samarang,"  Van  Emra  was 
saying.  *M  bought  several  Tauchnitz  novels,  if  you  would  like 
them,  Mr.  MacPhail.  And  I  got  that  Dutch  story  I  told  you  ,of, 
'Nommer  Elf  I'  You  know  it,  MacPhail?  The  poisoning 
one?" 

"  I  do  not  care  for  it,"  MacPhail  said  lazily,  dropping  a  piece  of 
ice  into  his  long  glass.  "  I  do  not  like  tragedy — and  such  things 
are  horrible." 

•*  It  was  perfectly  true,  I  have  no  doubt,"  Van  Emra  said. 
He  had  served  his  time  on  English  ships^  and  spoke  with 
wonderful  fluency,  as  Dutchmen  nearly  all  do.  "  That  sort  of 
thing  is  common  in  Java,  quite  common.  A  native  girl  will 
revenge  herself  like  that  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  And  the  cook 
— why,  I  knew  a  man  last  year  whose  cook  poisoned  him  because 
he  dismissed  her  husband,  who  was  gardener !  Do  you  know 
what  she  did  ?  She  chopped  up  the  fibre  of  the  bamboo  and 
put  little  bits  into  his  rice — a  tiny  piece  in  each  grain — and  she 
did  that  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  he  spat  blood,  my  friend,  and 
died     Yes,  he  died  in  three  months.     It  was  very  devilish." 

••Good  heavens!*  Joyce  cried  in  horror.  **And  was  she 
never  found  out  ?  " 
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"They  could  prove  nothing.  A  native  poisoner  is  never 
discovered.  How  can  you?  They  know  the  poisons — they 
know  every  root  and  leaf  and  blade— we  not,  and  if  we 
suspect,  and  even  examine,  what  use?  The  natives  will 
lie  like  the  devil.  They  will  say,  *  Yes,  I  saw,'  one  day  and  you 
fetch  the  wedona  (native  magistrate)  and  he  calls  witnesses, 
and  the  same  boy  comes,  and  he  says, '  No,  I  saw  nothing.'  It  is 
useless — quite  useless.  I  could  tell  you  such  things  you  would 
not  believe,  if  I  told  you." 

Joyce,  rocking  in  her  chair  by  her  husband's  side,  while  he 
looked  down  at  her  every  now  and  then  in  a  curiously  happy 
way,  said : 

"  Do  tell  us,  I  should  like  to  hear." 

*'  One  does  not  hear  of  such  things  in  the  towns — in  Soera- 
baya,  or  Batavia,  or  Samarang— but  here,  in  the  interior  ; 
there  are  some  devils  here,  and  they  work  their  will.  If  they 
wish  to  rob,  say,  what  do  they  do  ?  I  knew  a  man,  Van  Halkema, 
a  government  employee,  and  he  went  up  to  the  hills  to  hire  land 
for  planting,  and  he  took  with  him  much  money.  He  and  his 
friend  they  lived  only  in  the  waroeng  (native  restaurant)  and  got 
their  food  there.  And  the  cook,  she  was  in  the  plot,  and  they 
died — of  cholera,  it  was  said — and  all  the  money  was  stolen. 
Every  gulden  And  another  poison — and  I  could  tell  you  what 
it  is,  for  I  had  a  boy  who  knew  it  and  I  asked  him.      It  is  the 

root  of  the ^  well,  I  forget  the  Javanese  word — but  your  boy 

could  tell  you,  Perceval,  for  he  was  the  one  I  had  then." 

Perceval  started  suddenly.  Apparently  hd  did  not  care  for 
.such  talk,  and  he  pushed  back  his  chair  into  the  shadow. 

"  They  bake  the  seeds,  and  then,  when  they  are  quite  dry,  they 
set  fire  to  them  and  blow  the  smoke,  so — into  the  man's  room. 
I  know  a  story  myself " 

"Excuse  me  one  moment,"  Perceval  said  then,  rising  rest- 
lessly, "but  I  have  just  heard  the  *tong-tong*  strike  eight 
and  I  have  to  meet  Schel  at  the  laboratory.  Sorry  to  inter- 
rupt you.  Van  Emra." 

He  made  his  adieux  very  rapidly,  and  Herman  having  returned, 
Joyce  looked  again  once  at  Van  Emra. 

"  Do  finish  that  story.  I  am  like  a  child,  I  like  to  hear  the  end. 
What  happened  after  the  wretch  blows  in  the  smoke  ?  " 

But  Perceval  heard  no  more.     He  was  driving  back  to  the  mill. 
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his  eyes  fixed  before  him.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  dark  road 
with  its  sudden  curious  un-English  scents.  A  piece  of  the 
conversation  was  going  round  in  his  head  like  a  refrain — "  Your 
boy  could  tell  you,  Perceval."    Tell  him — what  ? 

Joyce  had  been  giving  the  house-boy  some  directions  about 
dinner,  after  their  guest  left,  in  her  halting  Malay,  but  she  went 
up  to  her  husband  and  they  stood  side  by  side  on  the  steps 
now.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palms  looked  as  if 
bathed  in  silver,  at  the  gate.  She  leant  her  cheek  gently 
against  his  coat  "Are  these  things  true,  about  the  Hadjis' 
power,  Herman  ?  ** 

"  I  have  heard  them,  on  very  good  authority,"  he  said  gravely  ; 
•*  but  from  experience,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  true  that  they 
will  poison  so  that  one  can  never  know.  But  do  not  fear,  my 
wife ;  there  are  only  a  few  who  will  do  such  things.  And  I  will 
take  care  they  do  not  come  near  my  wife.  What  do  you  think 
of?" 

"I  was  looking  at  the  Southern  Cross,"  she  said.  "It  is 
beautiful !  and  they  said  I  would  be  disappointed  in  it  I  told 
Mary  in  nfy  last  letter  what  you  said  about  her  coming  out,  that 
she  would  see  the  cross  for  herself.  How  good  you  are, 
Herman  I " 

"  It  is  you  that  are  good,"  he  said  fondly.  "  I  am  making  inquiry 
about  ships,  Joyce,  and  I  think  she  had  better  come  by '  British 
India.'    And  next  mail  you  will  send  her  the  cheque." 

She  stood  happily,  talking  of  all  they  would  do  when  her 
sister  came,  and  the  stars  looked  down  upon  them  softly,  and 
the  frogs  croaked  and  chirruped  from  the  road.  Then  the 
"  tong-tong  "  sounded  nine  and  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  BAD  DREAM. 

It  was  some  weeks  later,  and  the  wet  season  had  set  in.  The 
Kali  was  in  flood,  and  Perceval's  house,  which  was  situated  near 
the  water-side,  was  rendered  uninhabitable.  Under  which  cir- 
cumstances MacPhail  said,  in  his  easy  way,  that  the  chef  de 
fabricatU  must  lodge  with  them  till  the  house  was  put  to  rights. 
They  had  rooms  to  spare. 

Hugh  Perceval  accepted,  feeling  as  if  fate  were  pushing  him 
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down  a  dark  road,  whither  he  knew  not  And  yet  he  knew  that 
he  had  yielded  to  something  which  had  mastered  him — love  for 
the  woman  who  was  MacPhail's  wife,  hatred  of  the  man  who  had 
torn  her  from  him.  These  were  the  hands  which  pushed  him 
down  the  descent  to  Avernus,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  resist 
them. 

lie  came  to  the  administrator's  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on 
Friday  MacPhail  fell  ill  with  fever.  Strong  and  hearty  though 
he  was,  he  succumbed  utterly  in  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and 
fever,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  Joyce  sending  for  the  doctor. 
He  knew  as  well  as  Dr.  Virsch  what  to  do,  he  said.  He  would 
take  a  dose  and  sleep  the  fever  off.  When  Hugh  came  in  from 
the  mill  that  night,  Joyce  said  her  husband  was  too  ill  to  join 
them,  and  they  dined  alone  in  the  gallerei.  The  monotonous 
sound  of  the  rain  beating  on  the  level  roof  gave  Joyce  a  head- 
ache, she  said,  and  she  looked  pale  and  heavy- eyed.  Her  white 
dress,  with  its  little  knot  of  pale  green  velvet  at  the  throat,  became 
her  admirably,  and  Hugh  sat  looking  at  her  with  a  restless  pain. 
He  had  won  her  once :  if  she  were  free — why  not  again  ?  why 
not  again  ?  After  dinner  he  said  he  would  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
garden  under  the  orange  trees,  for  the  rain  had  lulled.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  orange  flowers,  and  everything 
was  very  dark  under  the  trees,  except  when  a  native,  walking 
noiselessly  past  the  gate,  flashed  his  torch  for  a  moment  on  the 
figure  of  the  tall  man  leaning  by  it. 

Joyce,  sewing  in  the  verandah,  wondered  why  he  stood  there 
so  long.  She  wondered,  too,  at  his  odd  manner.  He  had  taken 
something  out  of  a  pocket-book  now  and  was  looking  at  it 
fixedly — three  or  four  beans  or  large  seeds,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  baked  and  dry.  His  lips  worked  for  a  moment  as  he 
looked.  Sooner  or  later,  we  all  die — and  MacPhail  had  had  his 
day  I  and  after  all  she  had  been  his  sweetheart  first  MacPhail 
had  stolen  his  wife  from  him. 

"  Mr.  Perceval,  will  you  take  some  coffee  ?  " 

Her  voice  came  to  him  suddenly  and  he  thrust  the  book  back  in 
his  pocket.  He  went  in  and  drank  his  coffee,  and  then  Joyce 
said  she  would  retire.  Her  room  was  opposite  her  husband's, 
fbr  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him  by  going  in  again.  She  put 
her  hand  into  Perceval's,  as  she  said  good-night,  and  Hugh 
looked  at  it*  strangely.    One  day — would  it  rest  there  while  he 
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said  the  words  that  made  her  his  ?  A  little  courage  and  that 
would  be !  only  a  little  courage  !  . 

The  night  fell  and  deepened  over  the  bungalow.  The  servants  all 
slept  at  the  back,  apart  frbm  the  house ;  only  the  sick  man,  Joyce 
and  the  chef  de  fabricatie  were  within.  One  of  them  did  not 
sleep. 

He  was  up  when  one  struck,  with  a  wooden  clang  from  the 
**  tong-tong  "  down  the  road,  and  was  echoed  then  from  the  next 
watchman's  wachthuis.  One  o'clock !  "  Why^  then^  His  time 
to  do'tr 

"  That  play  has  haunted  me  all  night,"  Perceval  said  to  him- 
self. "  Only  in  it,  a  king's  life  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  this  is 
only — a  common-place  Dutchman's." 

He  smiled  at  his  own  thoughts  and  asked  himself  if  he  were 
going  mad.  On  the  dressing-table  there  lay  a  little  saucer,  and  in 
the  saucer  five  or  six  of  the  beans.  He  looked  round  cautiously, 
took  a  box  of  matches  and  glided  across  tYi^gallerei.  It  was 
in  darkness — darkness  that  could  be  felt.  He  groped  till  he 
reached  a  certain  door,  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  fell  through  it, 
and  he  pushed  one  side,  which  was  already  slightly  ajar,  open. 
The  administrator  slept ;  he  could  hear  his  heavy  breathing  and 
see  the  handsome  head  thrown  back  on  the  pillows,  by  aid  of 
the  night-light  which  Joyce  had  placed  beside  a  pitcher  of  iced 
water  on  the  washstand.  A  pleasant,  genial  face !  The  face  of 
the  man  who  had  been  good  to  him,  but  whom  be  hated  all  the 
more  for  that,  he  thought ;  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  stolen 
Joyce.     Yes ;  he  hated  him  I 

*'  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  " 

He  struck  a  match  cautiously  and  put  the  Same  to  the  seeds. 
They  glowed  at  once,  and  a  thick  white  smoke,  curiously  pene- 
trating and  stifling,  rose  from  the  saucer.  He  crept  into  the  room 
on  tip- toe  and  laid  it  by  the  pitcher  of  water — it  wreathed  up  and 
up,  and  Perceval  felt  suddenly  as  if  his  brain  began  to  reel. 

He  was  back  at  the  door — leaning,  watching. 

Was  it  only  fancy  that  a  change  was  creeping  over  the  sleeper  ? 
That  the  breath  came  stertorously,  that  a  white  waxy  pallor 
crept  over  the  face  ? 

*'  There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 
That  murder  could  hot  kill  1 " 
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Murder !  Murder !  Heavens !  What  a  horrible  word,  and 
how  it  shouted  itself  through  the  stillness  of  the  house.  Had  he 
spoken  it  aloud  ? 

Another  look ;  yes,  the  face  under  the  little  aureole  of  light 
showed  ghastly  ;  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  loud  breathing;  he 
must  take  away  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  The  deed — was  done  I 
How  quickly !  How  irreverently !  He  stole  in  and  lifted  the 
saucer,  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  A  rat  tore  across  the 
bamboo  roof,  and  his  nerves  were  so  unstrung  that  he  could  have 
shrieked  aloud.  He  was  at  the  door — it  stood  open.  What — who 
was  that  watching  him  ? 

Joyce !  Pale  as  her  dressing-gown,  her  grey  eyes  fixed  in  a 
stare  of  horror  on  his  face,  one  red  spot  flushing  like  a  crimson 
stain  on  either  cheek.  She  beckoned  to  him  noiselessly.  She 
had  taken  the  saucer  from  his  hand.  Like  a  man  in  a  dream  he 
saw  her  throw  the  smouldering  contents  on  the  matting  and 
stamp  them  out.  Then  she  turned  and  faced  him.  They  two 
alone  in  the  wide  verandah,  where  her  taper  made  a  little  glim- 
mering circle  of  light     And  he  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  I  saw  you — ^and — I  understood  I  ^^ 

He  seemed  to  find  speech  then,  and  laughed  suddenly  and 
sardonically,  a  laugh  that  did  not  seem  his  at  all. 

''  I  own  it,  Joyce.  I  have  risked  my  soul's  damnation  to  win 
you.  Men  have  damned  themselves  for  love  ever  since  the  world 
began.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  There  is  still  time. 
Drag  him  out  of  the  atmosphere — unless — unless  it  is  too  late ! " 

*'  You  did  not  hear  the  end  of  Mr.  Van  Emra's  story/'  she  said 
slowly  and  with  a  dreadful  scorn.  '*  The  smoke  of  these  seeds 
only  stupefies,  and  renders  those  who  inhale  it  unconscious.  You 
meant  murder!   But  God  was  kind,  and  saved  the  man  I  love!'* 

**  The  man  you  love  ?  " 

«  Yes. "    And  then  she  pointed.     '*  Now— go." 

He  looked  out  into  the  darkness,  then  back  at  her  face.  The 
eyes  did  not  falter;  her  lips  did  not  quiver.  "  Go ! "  she  repeated  ; 
••go!" 

And  he  went,  without  a  word  or  a  backward  look.  They  were 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 


"I   am   really  better,  Joyce,"  the    administrator  said   next 
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morning, "  though  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  slept  more  heavily! 
I  have  Iain  like  wood  till  now.  And  what  is  this  curious  smell  ? 
It  clings  to  the  curtain  ! " 

"  Smell  this,"  Joyce  said,  "  and  then  come  to  breakfast ;  and 
here  is  a  note  for  you. " 

"  It  is  from  Perceval — and  good-gracious !  Joyce  !  Hc|  has  gone ! 
Been  summoned  home.   You  will  miss  him,  my  dear  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  will  not  miss  him,"  Joyce  said. 

"  Have  you  a  headache,  my  wife  ?  " 

''  I  have  had  a  bad  dream,"  she  answered  smilingly  ;  and  then 
she  put  up  the  spray  of  waxy  orange  blossoms  to  her  lips.  "  But 
It  is  over.  Come,  Herman  ;  make  haste.  AH  is  well  now  you  are 
better."  And  the  administrator  and  his  wife  were  soon  smiling 
at  each  other  over  the  coffee  cups.  It  was  ?o  good  to  be  well 
again,  he  said.  And  a  new  chef  de  fabricatie  was  got  for  the 
mill. 


X2 
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By  CHRISTIE  DUTTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Ah,  L^on  !  this  is  a  sweet  spot" 

"  And  a  perfect  seat  for  two,  is  it  not.  Marguerite  ?  " 

The  young  peasants  were  resting  on  an  old  ivy-covered  tree 
trunk  that  lay  on  a  rising  knoll  above  the  French  village  cf 
Sallanche. 

A  tall  chestnut  sheltered  them  from  the  sun  behind  ;  in  front, 
a  grassy  meadow  sloped  gently  to  a  hollow,  where  a  narrow 
stream  bubbled  over  stones  and  gravel,  its  clear  water  eddying 
in  noisy  ripples  between  larger  boulders,  with  a  joyous,  happy 
cadence. 

Beyond  the  stream  the  meadow  sloped  again,  till  it  terminated 
in  a  small  plain,  on  which  the  picturesque  village  was  situated. 

On  this  hillock,  half-an-hour  ago,  M^r^erite  Gsell  had  met 
L^on  Perier,  the  young  mountain  gui^S^and  had  promised,  with 
her  whole  warm,  impulsive  heart,  to  be  his  bride. 

Her  dark  oval  face,  with  its  rich  colouring,  had  a  radiant  smile 
on  it,  but  her  brown  eyes  were  bent  shyly  on  the  ground,  as  she 
held  the  rough  hand  of  the  handsome  lad  beside  her,  and  con- 
tinued in  her  pretty  patois: 

"  Yes,  L^on,  I  have  loved  you  long ;  they  tried  to  prejudice 
me  against  you ;  they  told  me  you  were  wild,  unsteady — ^but  I 
did  not  believe  them." 

"  You  did  right,  Marguerite ;  their  words  were  false."  The 
young  man  hesitated,  then  he  added,  "  There  may  have  been  some 
truth  in  them  once.  I  have  been  foolish,  but  now,  now  you  are 
mine,  you  will  help  me.  You  are  good,  religious,  Father  Ledoux 
calls  you  '  the  saint  of  his  flock.' " 

'•  Hush  I  L^on,  hush !  you  flatter  me,"  the  girl  replied  quickly. 
"  You  were  only  wild ;  now,  for  both  our  sakes,  you  will  be  a 
noble,  honest  man " 

**  For  yours,  Marguerite J*  Suddenly,  a  shadow  lengthened 
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by  the  afternoon  sun,  fell  across  their  feet,  and  caused  them  to 
look  up.  Some  one  was  walking  along  the  path  close  beside 
them.  It  was  another  guide ;  he  passed  with  a  silent  greeting, 
yet,  as  he  went,  he  cast  a  sad,  reproachful  glance  at  Marguerite. 
The  colour  mounted  to  the  girl's  cheeks.  Ldon  scarcely  waited 
till  the  man  had  gone,  to  utter  an  angry,  bitter  exclamation  that 
startled  hen 

"  I  hate  that  fellow  Hautier  1  I  used  to  think  you  cared  for 
him." 

Marguerite  smiled. 

"He  is  a  good  man,  but  I  never  loved  him.  My  relations 
wanted  me  to  marry  him,  and  he  pressed  me  often,  but  then — 
well — I  was  obstinate,"  she  tossed  her  little  head,  "  I  liked  you 
best." 

*'AhI    Marguerite ^,"   her   speech  was   interrupted.     For 

another  hour  the  lovers  talked  on,  then  they  went  home 
together  to  tell  their  news. 


A  month  later,  Sallanche  was  astir  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Marguerite  Gsell,  and  L^on  Perier.  It  was  a  pretty  wedding. 
Marguerite  made  a  beautiful  bride ;  some  shook  their  heads  and 
said  she  was  too  good  for  Ldon,  and  many  looked  with  compas- 
sion on  the  only  grave  guest  at  the  fite^  the  quiet  young  guide  of 
Chamonix — **  le  bon  "  Jean  Hautier. 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  Ah,  you  women  1  you  think  men  can  be  as  meek  as  you.     I 
am  justly  furious.    I  have  been  cheated,  duped,  and  slandered !  " 

Ldon  Perier  strode  angrily  up  and  down  his  chalet ;  his  wife 
watched  him  with  a  remonstrating,  anxious  expression. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  yesterday,  I  was  to  guide  a  German  to  the 
Grands  Mulcts  for  twenty  francs?  This  morning  at  Couttet's 
Hotel  I  met  an  Englishman,  who  said  he  had  decided  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc  with  old  Dechette,  and  might  require  a  second 
guide.  I  knew  what  that  meant,  a  hundred  francs,  so  I  declined 
the  German's  offer,  and  walked  back  to  arrange  with  the  English- 
man. The  villain  told  me  he  had  just  engaged  a  guide — Hautier ; 
he  had  heard  a  better  character  of  him.     I  was  wild,  unsteady — 

bah  I     I  know  not  what  he  said,  and  that  cur  Hautier " 
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*'  Hush,  L^on  !  Hautier  is  a  good  man,  and  bears  you  no  ill- 
will." 

"  He  loves  you.  Marguerite.  I  hate  the  fellow  I  I  told  the 
Englishman  he  owed  me  twenty  francs." 

"  L^on !  he  had  not  engaged  you  I     Did  he  pay  it  ?  " 

**  No  ;  nor  yet  half.  Ah  !  those  English !  He  owed  me  twenty 
francs,  I  say.  I  grew  angry,  and  spoke  hotly  to  him,  then  he 
gave  me  a  single  franc,  and  told  me  I  had  better  say  no  more 
about  it !     A  franc  !  a  mean  pourboire  I " 

"  I  am  sorry  he  gave  you  that,  L^on,"  Marguerite  answered 
sadly ;  "  you  have  had  too  much  wine  already." 

"  Already !  a  single  bottle !  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  tell  you 
what.  Marguerite,  you  shall  not " 

Marguerite  came  up  to  him,  and  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

**L^on,"  she  said  gently,  "you  promised  me  that  day  upon 
the  hill..^ " 

A  change  came  over  the  rough  peasant,  his  angry,  flushed  face 
relaxed,  his  restless  eyes  looked  into  hers,  and  grew  softer  in  ex- 
pression.    Stooping  down,  he  kissed  her. 

'*  My  little  saint ! "  he  muttered,  "  I'm  really  sorry ;  still,  I  have 
lost  a  big  day*s  wage." 

"  It  is  vexing,  L^on  ;  but  see,  is  there  nothing  else  you  can  do  ?  " 

He  thought  a  moment ;  the  angry,  ill-tempered,  scarcely  sober 
man,  had  changed  miraculously. 

**Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  will  walk  up  to  the  Montanvert 
Hotel ;  there  may  be  some  mules  to  bring  down." 

Marguerite  saw  him  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  waving  her 
hand,  as  he  went  down  the  mountain  path  to  Chamonix.  She 
had  smiled  brightly,  but  now  the  smile  disappeared  ;  a  touch  of 
sadness  crept  into  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  her  face  grew 
anxious  and  drawn.  The  bonnie  peasant  girl,  who  had  married 
twelve  months  ago,  had  grown  thinner  and  older-looking,  yet  she 
was  as  beautiful  now,  as  then,  perhaps  more  so,  for  now  it  was  a 
sweetened,  softened  beauty. 

Had  you  asked  her  if  her  marriage  had  been  a  failure,  she 
would  have  started,  and  indignantly  denied  it.  Ldon  was  just  as 
dear  to  her  now,  yes,  doubly  dear ;  was  it  not  just  because  she 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  that  of  late  she  had  been  so  anxious  and 
uneasy  about  him  ? 
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"Was  it,"  she  asked  herself,  as  she  watched  his  retreating 
figure,  "  was  it  because  his  love  for  her  was  getting  dulled  and 
deadened,  because  his  vows  to  her  had  merely  been  a  passing 
enthusiasm,  that  recently  his  conduct  had  degenerated,  and  his 
old  wildness  reappeared  ?  Had  it  been  wise  of  them  to  come  to 
Chamonix,  as  Jean  Hautier  seemed  still  to  be  regarded  with  such 
unreasonable  jealousy  ?  Had  it  been  a  false,  conceited  idea  of 
hers  that  she  could  keep  young  Perier  steady  ?  Had  she  made  a 
mistake  in  her  bridegroom?  A  thousand  times  no !"  She  shud- 
dered as  she  went  inside,  and  closed  the  door.  "  Better  L6on  and 
his  wildness  than  any  saint  she  did  not  love  !  " 


In  the  caf^  attached  to  the  Montanvert  Hotel,  some  guides 
were  resting. 

It  was  a  close  afternoon,  they  were  thirsty,  two  or  three  bottles 
of  wine  had  already  been  emptied  among  them. 

**  Hautier,"  exclaimed  one,  "  where  is  yowx  pourboire  ?  " 

"  I  have  none,"  Hautier  replied  moodily ;  "  our  English  traveller 
is  careful  of  his  money,  he  gave  but  fifty  centimes  to  Ddchette  for 
both  of  us.  D^chette  must  treat  you  ;  I  need  no  more,  it  is  too 
hot  to  drink." 

'*  Bah  I  the  reason  that  we  need  it  1  Fifty  centimes !  D^chette 
where  is  this  douceur '^^^ 

Old  D^chette  gave  a  knowing  wink ;  his  cunning,  unprepossess- 
ing face  relaxed  into  a  grin. 

**  Fifty  centimes !  Do  you  think,  then,  it  was  to  divide  ?  Hautier 
was  talking  to  young  Rislard  ;  I  drank  it  to  myself.  Hautier 
must  ask  for  more." 

••  Right ! "  cried  the  rest     **  Where  is  this  fine  Englishman  ?  " 

"Photographing  on  yonder* rock,"  replied  Hautier.  "Leave 
him ;  we  do  not  need  the  miser's  money." 

"  Ma  foi,  Hautier  I  not  need  it  ?  "  old  Bichette  cried.  "  These 
brave  fellows  must  be  treated,  and  mind  you,  we  have  yet  five 
hours'  work  before  us." 

"  Cest  vrail'  Hautier  muttered  ;  "  the  Grands  Mulets  must  be 
reached  to-night  Bah !  why  should  he  give  me  nought,  and  you 
so  little?  I  will  go  and  ask  him.  See,  comrades,  I  will  get 
something  from  him." 

Hautier  crossed  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 
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"  Hautier  is  angry  for  once,  and  he   does   well,"    laughed 
Gaspard  the  barman. 


The  young  Duke  du  Barbdne  and  his  tutor  were  climbing  up 
the  mountain  path,  and  nearing  the  summit  of  Montanvert 

The  road  that  wound  in  snake  like  curves,  through  firs  and 
brushwood,  was  hidden  from  sight  above  and  below. 

Suddenly,  angry  excited  voices  fell  upon  their  ears ;  two  men 
were  apparently  quarrelling  at  some  height  above  them.  They 
paused  to  listen  ;  the  voices  grew  louder  and  more  angry ;  they 
could  even  distinguish  words — *^Pourboire*^ — "Rien" — "/e  ne 
veux  pas  " — "  Hautier  !  Hautier  1 " — then  a  piercing  shriek 
startled  them,  as  it  startled  the  peasants  and  guides  drinking  in 
the  restaurant  Hautier  had  quitted  five  minutes  since. 

The  curiosity  of  the  tourists  was  aroused,  they  hastened 
up  the  path,  which  grew  steeper  as  it  neared  the  top.  As  they 
approached  the  hotel,  they  saw  people  hurrying  out  and  running 
upwards. 

They  followed  them,  and  reached  a  narrow  plateau  on  a  high 
piece  of  rock  that  overhung  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  group  of 
men  had  stopped,  and  clustered  there,  gesticulating  eagerly, 
talking  in  loud  excited  voices,  and  pointing  downwards  over  the 
ledge  of  rock.  Two  of  them  were  running  back  towards  the 
rough  path  that  led  down  to  the  glacier. 

Short  grass  grew  on  the  little  plateau,  here  and  there  it  was 
torn  in  great  tumps,  small  stones  were  kicked  out  of  their  beds. 
There  had  evidently  been  a  terrific  struggle,  a  photographic 
camera  lay  broken  on  the  ground,  two  alpenstocks  were  near  it. 

'*  What  is  it?  "  asked  the  duke. 

**  VoUd^^  the  men  pointed  over  the  edge,  "the  guide  has 
pushed  the  traveller  over  and  killed  him ! " 

The  gentlemen  looked.  The  body  of  a  man  lay  in  a  shapeless 
mass  upon  the  ice  below ;  a  guide  bent  over  him,  he  held  a 
leather  purse  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  was  wiping  the  blood 
from  off  the  dead  man's  face.  The  peasant's  countenance  was 
ashy  pale. 

''  Comrades,"  he  shouted  up,  '^  I  had  no  hand  in  this.  I  found 
him  here.  The  purse  was  on  the  rock  above.  I  hurried  down 
to  see  what  I  could  do,  but  the  Englishman  is  dead." 
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The  tutor  took  out  a  note-book  and  made  some  entries. 

"  His  name?"  he  asked. 

"  Jean  Hautier."  He  smiled  significantly.  Some  one  added 
kindly,  '^  It  was  unintentional ;  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  was  in 
a  rage  and  wanted  money ;  the  least  push  wpuld  do  it." 

"  Had  he  had  any  wine  ?  "  the  tutor  questioned  further. 

''  A  little,"  they  replied. 


That  night  Chamonix  was  ringing  with  the  news. 

Bichette  brought  the  tidings  to  Marguerite  as  she  poured  out 
Leon's  coffee. 

The  girl  stood  for  a  moment  staring  with  startled,  frightened 
eyes  into  the  old  man's  face,  then  she  turned,  her  glance  fell 
upon  her  husband  ;  she  gave  a  piercing  scream  and  fell  senseless 
on  the  floor. 

CHAPTER   HI. 

It  was  sunrise. 

The  Mer  de  Glace  was  bathed  in  a  dull  ruddy  light,  that  trans- 
formed it  into  a  frozen  sea  of  blood.  The  glow  fell  in  a  lesser 
degree  upon  the  summit  of  Montanvert,  the  small  grassy  height 
rising  above  the  wealth  of  misty  firwood  that  clothed  almost  the 
entire  mountain. 

On  a  rocky  ledge,  the  scene  of  yesterday's  disaster,  the  dim 
light  ^disclosed  a  woman,  groping  on  her  knees  upon  the  short 
coarse  grass. 

The  rough  stones  were  wet  with  dew ;  she  turned  them  over 
one  by  one  with  careful  scrutiny,  and  groped  and  felt  amongst 
the  slippery,  moist  herbage,  with  a  fierce  determination  in  her 
face. 

At  last  an  exclamation  escaped  her ;  she  had  found  something 
to  reward  her  search. 

After  a  minute  examination  she  placed  it  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  concealed  that  in  her  bosom. 

Then  the  woman  raised  her  cramped  limbs  from  the  ground^ 
and  began  her  weary  journey  homewards. 


It  was  six  o'clock  when  Marguerite  re-entered  her  bedroom. 
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Ldon  was  sleeping  still.  She  crept  cautiously  across  the  room 
and  took  up  his  fustian  waistcoat  One  of  the  buttons  down  the 
front  was  missing.  She  drew  out  of  her  handkerchief  a  small 
circle  of  brass,  with  a  spot  of  recent  rust  upon  it  It  matched  the 
other  buttons  exactly. 

Marguerite  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and  let  the  waistcoat  fall.  A 
silver  coin  rolled  out  of  the  pocket  and  spun  noisily  on  the 
wooden  floor. 

It  was  an  English  shilling. 

The  noise  awakened  L^on ;  he  sat  up. 

"  Marguerite,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Come  to  bed.  How  ill 
you  look.     What  is  it  ? 

^  I  am  only  cold,  L^on  ;  I  am  coming."  She  kissed  her  husband 
passionately  as  she  got  into  bed. 

L^on  was  surprised. 

"  You  are  a  good  wife/*  he  said  ;  "  do  yoM  love  me  very  much. 
Marguerite  ?  " 

"  More  than  my  life,  L^on." 

"  I  have  a  secret — whatever  happens — I  shall  never  tell  the 
world.     If  I  told  you,  I  wonder  could  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  hear  your  secret,"  she  shuddered  ;  "  I  am  sleepy. 
Know  this.  Marguerite  will  love  you  always." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tick,  tick,  tick;  it  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the 
Periers*  bedroom. 

Marguerite  lay  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  husband,  her  hot 
dry  hands  clasped  over  her  forehead,  her  large  eyes  staring 
vacantly  into  the  darkness.  Two  months  she  had  kept  her 
terrible  secret  She  had  blinded  her  eyes,  and  dulled  her  senses 
against  an  inference  that  chased  her  with  a  hideous  pertinacity, 
against  a  leaden  burden  that  took  the  very  strength  out  of  her 
life. 

Yet  what  had  she  to  go  upon  ? 

A  button !  her  husband  probably  lost  on  his  journey  for  the 
mules. 

A  shilling  1  he  might  easily  have  received  from  any  English 
tourist 

Yesterday  Hautier's  trial  had  taken  place  at  Annecy. 
•  All  day  long  she  had  endured  the  tortures  of  purgatory.     She 
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had  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  for  the  evening  paper  a  neighbour 
had  promised  her;  it  had  not  come.  To-night  she  had 
dreamt  a  horrible  dream.  Yet  every  one  said  Hautier  would  not 
lose  his  life.  He  had  been  heard  to  threaten  the  tourist,  but  his 
crime  was  unpremeditated,  unintentional.  Penal  servitude  would 
be  the  sentence — penal  servitude  !     Suppose  it  had  been  L^on. 

Marguerite  unconsciously  touched  her  husband  ;  he  turned 
and  muttered  something  in  his  sleep.  What  was  it  that  made 
her  catch  her  breath,  and  listen  spellbound  ? 

"  You  will  not  pay  me  ?  Bah  !  then  I  will  take  it.  Ah,  how 
you  fight.  Hautier  is  in  the  hotel ;  you  need  not  call,  he  is  deaf. 
Stay  !  I  have  it.  Let  me  go,  villain — there — "  L^on  sprang  into 
a  sitting  position,  his  voice  was  still  thick,  he  was  unconscious 
all  the  time — **  there  !  I  have  killed  the  man.  I  am  a  murderer," 
his  voice  rose,  then  fell  again;  *Met  me  hide,  nobody  shall 
know." 

Marguerite  caught  his  sleeve  and  palled  him  down.  Leon 
half  awoke. 

"  Eh  I  What,  Marguerite  ?  Where  is  the  coverlet  ?  "  he  pulled 
the  clothes  over  him  and  was  asleep  again. 

Then  Marguerite  got  up,  lit  a  candle,  and  crept  downstairs. 
She  was  only,  in  her  night-dress ;  she  shivered  with  cold,  yet 
her  head  was  in  a  burning  fever,  her  brain  felt  as  if  it  was 
bursting.     She  must  think,  she  must  be  cool. 

She  started  as  she  entered  the  kitchen ;  a  cap  was  on  the  table, 
it  was  her  husband's ;  she  had  seen  it  fifty  times  before,  but  now, 
somehow,  it  seemed  different ;  it  was  a  criminal's  cap — it  was  a 
murderer's. 

A  paper  lay  on  the  floor  by  the  door,  she  caught  it  up  eagerly. 
It  was  the  evening  news  her  neighbour  had  slipped  inside. 

The  thin  leaves  rustled  and  tore  beneath  her  shaking  fingers  ; 
she  could  not  find  the  place ;  a  suffocating,  giddy  feeling  over- 
came her.  She  knelt  down  beside  the  table,  where  the  tallow 
candle -guttered  in  the  draught,  and  there,  by  the  faint  light, 
found  the  article. 

One  glance  sufficed ;  her  head  fell  heavily  on  her  outstretched 
arms  upon  the  table ;  she  gave  a  low,  bitter  moan. 

An  hour  or  more  Marguerite  knelt  there,  stunned  by  the  blow 
she  had  received. 

The  candle  swealed  and  spluttered  ;  finally  it  went  out.    The 
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paper  lay  on  the  floor,  its  thrilling  article,  with  the  large-lettered 
heading,  uppermost : 

THE    MONTANVERT    MYSTERY. 

COMPLETION    OF    THE    TRIAL. 

HAUTIER   CONDEMNED    TO    DEATH. 

At  length,  when  the  dawn  was  stealing  dimly  in  between  the 
wooden  shutters,  Marguerite  raised  her  head  and  shuddered. 

'^A  fortnight  more,  Hautier  will  die.  I  must  bestir  myself," 
she  got  up  painfully — her  limbs  were  cramped — ^and  slowly 
began  pacing  the  room. 

'*  Think,  think,"  she  groaned.  ''  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  am  not 
quick.  One  of  the  two  must  suffer,  which  shall  it  be  ?  Hautier 
must  be  saved,  he  is  innocent,  yet — if  Jean  be  saved,  L^on  must 
die. 

''  L^on  is  guilty,  but  he  is  mine.  L6on  is  wild,  unsteady,  but — 
Oh !  oh,  L^on,  how  I  love  you."  She  gave  a  hysterical  sob,  and 
moistened  her  burning  forehead  with  some  cold  water  that  stood 
in  a  basin  on  the  dresser. 

"Shall  the  innocent  or  the  guilty  escape?"  again  she  con- 
tinued her  restless  walking.  "  The  innocent — ^ah !  but  shall  the 
husband  be  betrayed  by  the  wife,  though  he  be — "  still  another 
turn,  swifter  and  swifter.  Oh,  to  get  away  from  that  word ;  it 
dogged  her  steps  and  stupefied  her  senses. 

''  If  we  were  but  Swiss  peasants,  ten  miles  away  in  Switzerland. 
They  have  no  capital  punishment,  but  we — ah,  no — la  France — 
la  guillotined 

''Jean,  Jean,"  she  wrung  her  hands  despairingly  and  spoke 
aloud, ''  I  cannot,  cannot  save  you.  You  loved  me  dearly ;  once 
you  said  you  would  die  for  me.  Now,  Jean,  I  will  accept  your 
noble  sacrifice. 

''  The  second  place  in  my  heart  shall  be  yours,  sacred  to  your 
memory;  dearest  after  him,  who  shall  live  through — "  she 
started,  and  glanced  round  nervously. 

"  What  am  I  saying  ?  What  is  that ;  that  white  thing  yonder 
in  the  gloomy  light  ?    Ah,  the  crucifix." 

She  walked  to  the  wall,  where  the  roughly-carved  stone  figure 
hung  on  the  ebony  cross,  and  fell  on.her  knees  before  it. 

"  Holy  Jesus,  hear  me,  help !     Should  I  not  keep  my  marriage 
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vow  ?  Should  I  not  be  true  to  L^on  ?  Show  me  I  am  right ;  I 
love  him." 

Tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  she  raised  her  eyts  to  the 
figure. 

The  reclining  head  was  bent  towards  her;  those  earnest,  down- 
cast eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  her  very  soul  and  conscience. 
The  motionless  face  was  sad  and  grave. 

Slowly,  as  Marguerite  looked,  that  expressive  glance  sent  a 
chilling  terror  through  her ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and, 
like  a  guilty  criminal,  shook  with  fear. 

She  was  pleading  injustice  from  the  God  of  Justice.'  She  had 
never  read  a  Bible,  but  now,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  she  remem- 
bered part  of  a  text  Father  Ledoux  had  quoted  in  a  sermon 
against  the  Anarchists :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  roan's  blood — "  "  Ah, 
was  not  that  like  L^on  ?  What  did  it  say  ?  What  was  to  be 
the  punishment?"  she  pressed  her  forehead,  pushing  back  the 
black  waving  hair.  ''  Oh,  if  she  could  remember.  How  did  it 
finish?" 

She  leant  her  throbbing  temples  against  the  cool  wall,  and 
gradually  memory  came  to  her,  and  whispered  the  end  of  the 
sentence :  "  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

She  bowed  her  head  silently,  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
This  was  Heaven's  decree.  Her  duty  was  outlined  for  her ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  agony.     Had  she  strength  to  do  it  ? 

At  length,  slowly,  irrevocably,  her  vow  was  uttered  : 

•'  It  shall  be  done — though  it  be  to  risk  my  husband's  life ; 
justice  shall  be  satisfied,  oh  God ! " 

Once  more  she  looked  upon  the  Crucified. 

The  first  ray  of  sunshine  entering  the  room  lit  up  the  face  with 
a  marvellous  light;  it  seemed  to  Marguerite  the  Christ  was 
smiling  on  her. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Marguerite  posted  a  letter  to  the 
Procureur. 

For  her  words  to  have  weight  in  justifying  the  innocent,  she 
had  confessed,  without  mentioning  her  husband's  name,  she  knew 
the  guilty  one. 

Then  she  hurried  home  to  warn  L^on. 

The  gendarmes  would  be  with  her  next  morning;  he  must  be 
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far  away  by  then.  He  must  fly  disguised  to  Paris,  from 
thence  must  come  tidings  of  his  suicide,  drowned  in  the  Seine,  or 
some  such  death ;  a  letter  must  be  left  for  her,  confessing  his 
guilt,  for  Hautier's  sake. 

In  reality,  he  would  flee  to  England,  and  by-and-bye,  when 
the  search  for  him  was  over,  and  his  crime  forgotten,  she  could 
join  him  ;  they  could  once  more  live  together  happily — happily  as 
a  murderer  and  his  wife  could  live  !  happily — if  he  would  have 
his  betrayer  with  him  1 

Marguerite  had  fulfilled  her  vow  bravely,  but  when  she  reached 
the  chalet  she  was  unnerved  and  trembling.  It  would  be  worse 
than  all,  this  interview  with  L^on  1  Her  treachery  must  be  re- 
vealed ;  she  must  win  instead  of  love,  loathing,  distrust 
hatred  1 

She  entered,  her  heart  sinking  within  her — the  home  was 
deserted. 

L^on  had  fled  ;  a  slip  of  paper  lay  on  the  table. 

"  Dearest  Wife,"  it  ran — 
"  I  want  a  change  ;  I  go  as  waiter  to  the  hotel  at  St  Gervais 
— for  a  month.    Take  care  of  yourself. 

«  Leon." 

"  He  has  seen  the  paper,"  she  cried.  "  I  must  hurry  after 
him.  The  gendarmes  will  pass  to-morrow  through  St  Gervais  ! " 
•  •  ♦  ♦  • 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Marguerite  reached  St  Gervais, 
and  began  to  climb  the  steep  drive  to  the  hotel.  She  was  foot- 
sore and  weary  with  her  long  walk,  the  struggle  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  had  exhausted  her  terribly. 

She  sat  down  to  rest  and  gather  strength  for  the  coming 
interview. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  evening  was  broken,  a  loud  report, 
like  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  staitled  her  ;  it  came  from  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  behind  the  hotel. 

She  listened  again ;  there  was  a  dull  continuous  rumble ;  it 
was  unlike  thunder ;  gradually  it  grew  louder  and  louder  ;  it 
became  a  rushing  turbulent  roar,  that  made  her  spring  up,  and 
sent  a  nervous  shuddering  through  her. 

The  noise  increased  till  it  grew  deafening ;  it  was  the  roaring  of 
a  descending  torrent,  a  glacier,  or  an  avalanche  1 
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It  was  approaching  rapidly ;  it  was  descending  upon  the  hotel 
where  her  husband  lay,  upon  herself,  climbing  to  his  rescue  ! 

Even  now  the  crash  of  falling  rocks  and  trees  thundered  in  the 
air.  A  few  shrill  screams  sounded  close  above,  drowned  in  a 
louder  crash,  a  louder  roar — ^the  hotel  was  being  swept  away  !• 

The  ground  shook  beneath  Marguerite,  she  rushed  madly 
towards  the  entrance  gate,  it  was  too  late !  The  noise  of  the 
approaching  flood  increased  ;  she  tripped  and  fell ;  in  another 
moment  a  vast  volume  of  water  bore  her  away  on  its  surging, 
heaving  surface. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  huge  sea  of  mud  and  rocks,  ruins  and  wreckage,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  magnificent  French  hotel  at  St  Gervais  stood. 

Groups  of  men  are  digging  out  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  buried 
last  evening  in  the  falling  glacier. 

Mourners  crowd  around,  their  sobs  and  wails  going  up  to  heaven, 
they  wait  expectantly,  hour  after  hour,  dreading,  yet  hoping, 
to  behold  their  dead. 

Apart  from  the  rest  a  haggard  woman  kneels.  Her  clothing  is 
torn  and  soaked  with  mud  and  slime.  She  has  no  cover  on  her 
head,  her  black  hair,  heavily  streaked  with  grey,  is  flying  in 
dishevelled  locks  over  her  face  and  round  her  shoulders ;  tears 
are  rolling  down  deep  furrows  in  her  cheeks. 

By  her  side  lies  a  mutilated  form  in  the  black  dress  of  a  waiter, 
the  disfigured  face  is  resting  on  her  knees,  the  glazed  eyes  are  still 
open,  a  terrified,  startled  expression  in  them. 

She  has  found  her  dead  to  mourn  over  1 

But  the  wife  is  not  looking  at  her  husband,  her  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  road  to  Chamonix,  and,  as  two  mounted  gendarmes  speed 
along,  a  strange  thanksgiving  rises  to  her  lips — **  Thank  God ! 
My  husband  is  dead." 

*  July,  1892.    Destruction  viewed  by  author  a  week  later. 


Sonnie   £aba« 

By  MRS.  ALEX.  ELLIOT. 

The  short  Indian  twilight  was  descending  on  the  gardens  and 
clubhouse  of  Bindipore.  The  band  of  the  i  loth  regiment  was 
playing  a  soft  but  inspiriting  little  waltz  tune.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  listening,  unless  it  were  the  colonel  of  the  i  loth,  who  had 
paused  in  his  quarter-deck  pacing  of  the  grass,  and  was  looking 
over  the  head  of  the  bandmaster  at  an  approaching  group,  an 
old  Madrassi  ayah,  a  syce  carrying  a  large  white  umbrella,  which 
he  was  just  closing,  having  discovered  that  the  sun  had  set,  and 
there  was  no  need  any  longer  to  shelter  Sonnie  Baba's  yellow 
pate  from  its  rays,  and  Sonnie  Baba  himself,  who  was  walking 
by  the  ayah's  side  kicking  up  in  clouds  the  dust  with  his  little 
brown  boots.  The  colonel  of  the  i  loth  saw  with  unseeing  eyes 
the  little  group  on  the  white  bend  of  the  road — he  was  planning 
some  manoeuvres  for  to-morrow's  field-day  as  he  beat  time  to 
the  strains  of  his  regimental  band.  The  last  set  of  tennis  were 
intent  on  their  game.  The  few  couples  who  still  strolled  about, 
heedless  of  the  heavy  dew  and  the  damp  mist  that  was  rising 
about  them,  had  forgotten  the  music. 

**  The  grass  is  rather  damp,  though,"  remarked  Mrs.  Court- 
land,  as  she  noticed  the  dewdrops  shining  on  her  dainty  patent 
leather  shoe,  and  she  turned  towards  the  verandah. 

"  You  won't  forget,  then,  will  you,  Mrs.  Courtland,  second  and 
third  extras,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  the  young  fellow  who  had  walked 
beside  her  on  the  dew-wet  grass.  The  tone  was  quite  eager  and 
beseeching,  and  the  handsome  young  face  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  '*  Buxton  is  so  keen ;  I  never  knew  any  one  so  keen," 
is  what  the  other  young  subalterns  in  the  22nd  Dragoons  said  of 
him.  Half-an-hour  before  he  had  been  keen  enough  over  polo, 
riding  like  the  wind  on  his  white  Arab  pony, ''  La  Guerre,"  hat- 
less,  his  fair  hair  blown  back,  his  long  figure  bending  over  the 
ball  Mrs.  Courtland  had  watched  him  critically;  now  she 
answered  him  with  the  same  cool,  critical  smile  on  her  face — 
Aylmer  Buxton  was  one  of  her  admirers — "  Such  a  pretty  boy," 
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she  called  him — ^she  liked  to  keep  them  all  at  an  even  distance, 
according  no  more  favour  or  friendship  to  one  than  to  another. 

"  Do  I  ever  forget,  Mr.  Buxton  ?  But  I  don't  promise  to  wait 
if  you  don't  turn  up  for  your  dances." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Mrs.  Courtland,  it's  hard  lines  to  remind  me  of 
how  I  failed  the  other  night.  You  know  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Mata  Din  is  such  an  awfully  good  syce,  and  he'd  got  a  real  nasty 
kick  from  my  charger  ;  I  had  to  go  and  see  after  him."  Mrs. 
Courtland  did  not  reply. 

"  Hullo,  I  say,  who's  this?  Why,  it's  Sonnie,"  as  a  little  figure 
in  a  blue  and  white  sailor  suit  came  running  along  the  verandah 
shouting,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Buxton,  where's  my  mummy  ?  " 

**  Here  she  is,  little  chappie,  not  far  off,"  and  he  hoisted  the 
little  lad  on  to  his  shoulder  and  swung  him  round  to  show  him 
his  mother,  who  was  now  reclining  in  a  long  cane  chair.  A 
knot  of  subalterns  had  gathered  round ;  they  were  all  in  polo 
kit,  with  long  boots  and  spurs  and  covert  coats  buttoned  up  over 
jerseys  and  great  scarves. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  young  man,"  said  several. 

"  Oh,  me  wanted  me  mummy,  and  so  me  comed." 

Mrs.  Courtland  kissed  the  little  fellow  lightly  as  Mr.  Buxton 
held  the  child  towards  her. 

"Go  home,  Sonnie,"  she  said,  "it's  much  too  late  for  little 
boys  ;  what  would  father  say ! " 

"  He  must  have  a  ride  first,"  and  up  and  down  the  verandah 
strode  Aylmer  Buxton  with'  Sonnie  on  his  shoulder.  The  old 
ayah,  waiting  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  verandah,  felt  the  mist  as 
it  stole  in  under  the  tiled  roof,  and  she  shivered,  and  taking 
Sonnie  from  the  young  subaltern,  she  tried  to  wrap  her  chuddah 
round  him  as  a  protection  from  the  evening  air.  How  often 
had  she  told  the  Mem  Sahib  that  Sonnie  Baba  should  have 
"one  leetle  coat,"  and  often  had  the  Mem  Sahib  forgotten  to  get 
him  that  "  one  leetle  coat."  Mrs.  Courtland  watched  the  old 
ayah  retreat  with  her  burden,  Sonnie  waved  his  hand,  and  his 
mother  kissed  her  finger-tips  to  him.  What  a  dear  little  boy  he 
was,  and  how  pretty  1  but  he  would  be  much  more  interesting 
when  he  was  a  little  older.' 

When  the  ayah  and  Sonnie  reached  home,  the  bearer  was 
pottering  about  lighting  the  lamps  and  getting  out  the  sahib's 
full-dress  uniform,  for  there  was  to  be  a.  fancy  ball  in  Bindipore 
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that  night.  Sonnie  was  always  interested  in  dadda's  uniform,  and 
especially  his  sword  and  his  burra  burra  (big  big)  boots,  and 
to-night  ayah  took  him  in  to  see  his  "pritty  mamma's  pritty 
frock/'  as  she  called  it  in  her  broken  English,  that  Sonnie 
repeated  after  her.  He  talked  a  strange  language,  this  little 
neglected  Anglo-Indian  child.  Father  was  a  soldier,  the 
garrison  was  a  large  one:  what  with  field-days  and  regimental 
work  what  time  had  he  to  teach  grammar  or  the  art  of  language 
to  his  little  son  ?  while,  for  his  mother,  was  she  not  equally  hard 
worked  ?  dinners,  balls,  tennis,  riding  parties,  her  husband's 
position  to  maintain,  his  regiment  to  entertain  ;  what  time  had 
she  for  that  little  golden-haired  boy  who  called  her  **  mother," 
and  the  centre  of  whose  small  world  was  my  **  pritty  mamma  ?  " 
When  the  ayah  brought  Sonnie  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
and  seating  herself  beside  him  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  pre- 
pared as  usual  to  ladle  the  mixture  into  his  rosy  mouth,  while 
she  sang  to  him  some  quaint  old  native  song,  she  was  troubled 
to  find  her  little  charge  flushed  and  hot  His  little  hands  were 
burning,  and  he  pushed  the  proffered  spoon  away  crossly,  saying, 
"  Nahin,  nahin,  le-jao."    (No,  no,  take  it  away.) 

"  Humara  (my)  darlin'  Baba  sick,"  cried  the  old  woman,  and 
she  called  to  the  bearer  that  "  Bokhar  agaya  "  (fever  come),  and 
put  the  unresisting  child  to  bed.  In  a  little  while  Sonnie  lay 
quiet,  the  cool  cotton  pillowcases  soothed  his  heated  cheeks, 
but  soon  he  began  to  turn  and  toss  and  breathe  in  quick  fever 
breaths. 

"  Kirki  koldo  (open  the  window),  ayah,"  he  cried. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Courtland  ran  hurriedly  along  the  passage  to 
dress.  She  had  come  back  late ;  there  was  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  put  on  the  Marie  Antoinette  costume,  for  Colonel  West 
and  Mr.  Graham  were  coming  to  dine  to  go  to  the  ball  with  them. 

The  ayah  did  not  respond  to  Sonnie's  querulous  cry  to  open 
the  window;  she  feared  the  damp  night  air.  Instead,  she 
lowered  the  lamp,  and  squatting  by  his  bed,  her  rugged  black 
features  outlined  against  the  white  coverlet,  she  sang,"Nindi, 
nindi,  karo"  (go  to  sleep),  and  patted  ceaselessly  the  small 
burning  hand  that  held  the  cot  rail  in  the  endeavour  to  extract 
coolness  out  of  the  cold  iron. 

Presently  Sonnie  heard  the  soft  frou-frou  of  his  mother's  dress 
as  she  passed  his  door. 
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**  Mummy,  me  wants  to  kiss  me  pritty  mamma,"  but  the  sound 
went  by.  Presently  there  came  the  clank  of  father's  spurs,  and 
they  stopped  at  the  door  and  Colonel  Courtland  looked  in, 
whispering  lest  he  should  wake  the  child.  ''Baba  sogaya?" 
(baby  asleep  ?)  he  said  inquiringly. 

"  Nahin,"  said  the  old  aj^h,  "  Bokhar  agaya." 

"  Good- night,  dada;  kiss  me." 

Colonel  Courtland  stood  over  the  child  in  all  his  bravery  of 
red  and  gold  lace,  a  strange  unaccountable  pang  at  his  heart. 
Sonnie  often  had  fever;  he  would  probably  be  well  by  to- 
morrow. Still  he  never  liked  to  see  his  little  boy  suffer,  and  was 
always  fidgety  until  he  was  well  again.  He  laid  his  cool  hand 
with  his  signet  ring  that  his  wife  Ella  had  given  him,  gently  on 
the  child's  forehead. 

**  Never  mind,  Sonnie  ;  better  to-morrow,  my  boy.  Try  and  go 
to  sleep." 

"  Ralph,"  his  wife's  voice  called  impatiently. 

"  Baba  Khabbardar  karo,  ayah  "  (take  care  of  baby),  he  said, 
and  clanked  out  of  the  room. 

The  two  guests  had  arrived,  but  he  interrupted  the  talk  of 
polo  ponies  and  races  to  say : 

"  Ella,  Sonnie  is  very  poorly  with  fever  ;  have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"No,  dear,"  she  said  sweetly,  ** he'll  be  all  right  to-morrow. 
Dinner  has  been  announced.  I  really  must  not  stop  now  to  go 
and  see  him ;  besides,  I  should  disturb  him  ;  ayah  will  look 
after  him." 

The  dinner-table  was  very  bright.  The  glass  and  silver 
sparkled  among  an  ethereal  arrangement  of  white  flowers  and 
green  ferns.  Mrs.  Courtland's  little  dinners  were  always  of  the 
most  recherche,  and  she  herself  a  hostess  altogether  to  be  desired. 

Sonnie  tossed  and  turned.  "  Pani,  Pani  1 "  (water,  water),  he 
cried.  The  fever  rose  higher.  The  blue  mist  stole  up  from  the 
river,  under  the  child's  windows. 

The  carriage  had  driven  away  from  Colonel  Courtland's  door, 
and  soon  Mrs.  Courtland  was  waltzing  round  in  ever  keener 
enjoyment  of  the  gay  scene. 

Colonel  Courtland  stood  moodily  against  a  wall. 

The  old  ayah  dozed  at  her  post.  "  Kola  kirki  kola  "  again 
moaned  Sonnie.  He  would  not  be  appeased.  The  old  woman 
roused  herself  and  tottered  sleepily  to  the  window.     Should  she 
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not  do  as  her  Baba  asked  her,  her  little  darling  Sonnie  Baba  ? 
She  opened  the  French  window  on  to  the  verandah — only  a 
little.  The  cold,  cruel  mist  stole  in  through  the  chick  that 
veiled  the  window,  and  hovered  unseen  near  Sonnie's  cot — ^the 
dank,  cold  mist,  fever-laden  from  the  river  bed. 

'*  Nindi,  Baba,  nindi "  (sleep,'baby,  sleep),  sang  a}^,  as  she 
reseated  herself  ;  **  Roti  mukkun  chini "  (bread  and  butter 
sugar),  and  on  through  the  quaint  little  song. 

Silence  again.  Only  the  sharp  fever  breaths,  the  distant  howl 
of  the  jackals,  and  the  cry  of  the  chowkidar  (watchman)  as  he 
went  his  rounds,  a  strange  figure  in  the  moonlight,  wrapped  in 
the  folds  of  his  blanket  and  carrying  a  long  stick. 

'^  Ayah,  ayah,  mamma,  me  wants  me  pritty  mamma ;  bulao, 
ayah,  bulao  "  (call  her,  ayah,  call  her). 

Sonnie's  dog  moans  piteously  at  the  round-faced  moon.  The 
night  wind  blows  the  trails  of  bugainvillea  in  weird  tapS  against 
the  trellis  work  of  the  verandah.  So  the  hours  go  heavily, 
wearily  by,  for  the  little  fever-racked  boy. 

It  is  two  o'clock.  The  returning  carriage  draws  up  with  a 
crunch  on  the  gravel  walk  under  the  stone  porch.  Mrs.  Court- 
land  jumps  out,  a  little  weary  after  so  much  pleasure,  so  many 
small  triumphs.  As  she  passes  her  room  her  ear  is  attracted  by 
a  sound  of  talking.  It  is  Sonnie's  shrill  baby  voice.  Softly  she 
opens  the  door  and  looks  in.  ''  Mamma,  mummy,  come  kiss  me  ; 
me  good,  ayah  says  me  good." 

Mrs.  Courtland  advanced  to  the  bed,  crying,  "  Here  I  am, 
dear." 

No  reply.  No  throwing  of  the  little  arms  around  her  neck ; 
only  a  wild  look  in  the  great  blue  eyes.  Sonnie  did  not  know 
her.  Mrs.  Courtland  was  frightened  now,  she  bid  the  ayah  run 
for  the  sahib.  Colonel  Courtland  was  by  her  side  in  another 
moment,  and  lifting  the  little  child  in  his  arms  he  tried  to  soothe 
him  ;  but  still  he  called  for  his  mother,  and  still  he  did  not 
know  her. 

"  Is  there  a  window  open,  Ella,  it  seems  quite  cold  here  ? " 
Mrs.  Courtland  noticing  the  open  window  for  the  first  time, 
closed  it. 

Her  husband  put  the  child  into  her  arms,  and  saying  he  should 
send  for  the  doctor,  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Courtland  sat  in  a  low  chair,  in   her  queenly  dress. 
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nursing  the  poor  little  boy.  The  ayah  had  wrapped  him  in  his 
blue  dressing-gown.  His  great  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother  so 
unconsciously  frightened  her,  his  little  hands  plucked  all 
unknowing  at  the  pearls  round  her  neck. 

She  loosened  the  necklace  and  gave  it  into  his  hands,  but  it 
dropped  to  the  floor,  and  she  did  not  heed  it.  Was  there  not 
something  more  precious  still  dropping  away  from  her  ? 

The  doctor  came.  He  was  a  casual,  superficial  young  man. 
At  polo  and  dancing  he  was  more  of  an  acquisition  than  in  the 
sick  room.  He  prescribed  a  fever  mixture,  and  prophesied  the 
child  would  soon  be  better. 

But  he  was  a  false  prophet.  The  days  passed  on,  and  little 
Sonnie  did  not  come  back  to  consciousness  or  life — the  bright 
baby  life  that  had  been  his.  His  mother  hung  over  his  bed,  she 
never  left  him  ;  her  pretty  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  Sonnie 
did  not  ask  any  more  for  Mummy's  kiss ;  it  was  she  who  begged 
her  baby  to  speak  to  her.  In  vain  !  The  cruel  mist  had  done 
its  work.  Sonnie  was  taken  back  to  the  great  All-Father  who 
had  lent  him  for  a  time.  The  poor  old  ayah  wept  bitter  tears 
for  "Humara  (my)  Sonnie  Baba."  The  bearer  went  softly  for 
many  days.  Colonel  Courtland  bowed  his  head  silently,  and  it 
was  noticed  **  how  grey  the  colonel  gets,"  while  for  Sonnie  Baba's 
mother,  life  lay  before  her  bitter,  with  a  vain  regret. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
MISS  maudie's  legacy. 

The  old  colonel  was  in  a  good  humour. 

Who  could  fail  to  be  in  a  good  humour  on  a  sweet  summer 
afternoon,  when  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  sun 
was  wrapping  everything, in  a  mantle  of  gold,  and  all  nature  wore 
the  gentle  smile  of  happiness  ? 

The  bungalow  which  the  old  Indian  colonel  had  built  for  him- 
self, and  christened  "  Delhi  Cottage,"  was  in  a  lovely  little  spot  in 
South  Devon.  It  was  a  quaint  and  modest  home  suggestive  of 
the  East,  with  a  broad  verandah  running  all  round  it,  on  to 
which  the  rooms  opened.  Surrounding  it  was  a  mossy  lawn 
brightened  with  flowers  and  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  wealth  of 
forest  trees.  Here  the  Indian  veteran  was  gently  passing  away 
the  few  remaining  years  that  were  spared  to  him  by  nature  and 
the  bullets  of  many  battles. 

Colonel  Stapleton  had  just  left  the  verandah  and  seated  him- 
self in  his  quiet  study,  his  sacredly  private  room,  where  he  wrote 
his  letters,  and  read  his  Indian  papers,  and  smoked  his  hookah, 
and  where  very  few  were  ever  privileged  to  disturb  him. 

Rat-tat  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,"  said  the  colonel  in  his  gentle  voice. 

Rat-tat-tat  I 

**  Come  in,"  cried  the  colonel  in  his  military  voice. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat ! 

"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  come  in  ?  "  in  a  distinctly  Anglo- 
Indian  voice. 

Then  the  door  burst  open,  and  in  ran  little  Maudie  with  a 
shout  and  a  laugh,  and  she  flew  to  her  grandpapa  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

"  I  took  you  in,  grandpa ;  I  took  you  in !  Didn't  you  think  it 
was  the  postman,  or  Miss  Mary,  or  old  Sir  John?  Tell  me  who 
you  thought  it  was  ?  " 

Maudie  was  eight ;  grandpapa  was  seventy.  The  consequence 
was  that  as  grandpapa  was  in  a  good  humour,  Maudie  was 
immediately  seated  on  his  knee. 
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**  You  little  mischief,"  said  the  old  colonel,  "  why  do  you  come 
at  this  identical  moment  ?  Don't  you  see  I  am  writing  a  very 
important  letter  ?  Run  away  to  Miss  Mary  for  half-an-hour," 
and  he  stroked  her  hair  and  gave  her  a  kiss. 

"  Miss  Mary  told  me  to  run  about  and  play  in  the  garden," 
said  Maudie. 

Miss  Mary  Graham,  be  it  understood,  was  Maudie's  governess, 
who  loved  the  little  orphan  girl  as  if  she  were  her  own,  and  often 
thought  to  herself  what  a  wicked  thing  war  must  be,  when  it 
blows  out  of  life  a  whole  generation,  and  leaves  the  one  before 
and  the  one  after  with  a  wide  gap  of  sad  memories  between  them. 

**  Miss  Mary  told  me  to  play,  grandpa,  but  I  saw  you  through 
the  window  with  your  great  big  desk  open,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
*  ni  be  the  postman,'  and  see  what  you  do  when  you  open  your 
big  desk." 

The  desk  which  had  aroused  so  much  curiosity  in  Maudie's 
juvenile  breast  was  an  ordinary  large  writing-bureau,  which,  when 
unlocked,  presented  a  number  of  drawers  and  shelves  for  letters, 
and  the  usual  conveniences  for  papers  and  correspondence.  But 
Maudie  had  never  seen  her  grandpapa's  bureau  open  before. 
Whenever  she  had  been  in  the  colonel's  study  it  had  always  been 
closed  and  locked,  and  the  gentle  little  instinct  of  feminine 
curiosity  was  pushing  its  head  up  and  quietly  asserting  itself.  She 
had  longed  to  see  that  big  bureau  open.  Little  did  she  dream 
how  her  own  destiny  was  linked  with  its  contents. 

"  Grandpa,  what  are  all  these  drawers  for  ?  "  said  little  Maudie. 

"  This  is  for  paper,"  said  the  colonel,  "  and  this  is  for  envelopes, 
and  this  is  for  sealing  wax  and  stamps,"  and  he  opened  one  after 
the  other. 

"  And  what  is  this  one  for  ?  "  said  Maudie,  laying  her  chubby 
little  hand  on  the  lowest  drawer  on  the  right  hand  side. 

The  old  colonel  paused  a  moment  and  turned  his  great  blue 
eyes,  that  shone  like  diamonds  under  the  shaggy  overbush  of  his 
thick  eyebrows,  on  to  the  little  girl  on  his  knee. 

"  Strange  things,  Maudie,  many  very  strange  things." 

Why  is  it  that  at  the  most  unlikely  times  a  wave  of  feeling 
sweeps  over  us  and  carries  us  back  into  the  almost  forgotten 
past  ?  How  is  it  that  a  chance  word  will  sometimes  conjure  back 
into  vivid  life,  as  if  by  necromancy,  that  which  can  be  no  more? 
Why  was  it  that  the  old  colonel,  as  he  stroked  little  Maudie's 
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hair,  and  said,  "*  Strange  things,  many  very  strange  things,"  foi|[ot 
all  about  the  present  and  stood  again  in  thought  on  a  battle-field 
in  the  far-off  East,  with  a  vision  of  death  around  him,  and  the 
white  face  of  Maudie's  father  looking  at  him  with  dead  open 
eyes  7    Oh  memory  I  sad  memory  I 

Perhaps  it  was  because  a  change  had  suddenly  come  over  the 
sky  and. clouds  were  shutting  out  the  sun  that  the  old  veteran 
was  saddened  for  a  moment  For  we  must  all  confess  that  when 
the  summer  sun  shines  down  upon  us  in  its  matchless  glory,  our 
hearts  expand,  and  we  feel  blithe  and  happy ;  but  when  the  clouds 
shroud  it  from  our  view  the  shadow  falls  upon  our  hearts  as  welJ. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  because,  as  he  looked  into  Maudie's  big  open 
childish  eyes,  he  saw  for  one  flashing. moment  the  reflection  of  a 
dear  face,  which  to  him  now  was  only  a  dream  of  the  almost 
forgotten  past 

But,  however  it  was,  the  colonel  simply  suppressed  a  rising 
tear,  and  opening  the  drawer  said  softly: 

"  Well,  Maudie  dear,  to-day  I  will  show  you  some  of  my 
strange  things." 

And  when  he  pulled  out  the  drawer  and  placed  all  the  odds 
and  ends  upon  the  table,  sure  enough  there  was  a  medley  of 
curious  articles  before  him.  Some  were  loose,  some  carefully 
folded  up  with  names  and  dates  upon  the  wrappers:  strange 
coins  and  medals  brought  from  the  far  East,  tigers'  teeth  and 
Chinese  cash,  nose-rings  worn  in  Thibet,  and  quaint  ivory 
puzzles  from  Japan.  There  were  curious  old  rings,  too,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  which  would  have  aroused  the  interest  of  any 
bric-a-brac  hunter  in  Europe.  On  one  of  these  rings  Maudie  seized 
with  childish  curiosity  because  it  was  the  strangest  and  the  largest. 

"  Oh,  grandpa,  what  is  this  ?  what  is  this  ?  "  said  the  little  lady  of 
eight  in  quite  a  dictatorial  tone,  as  all  ladies  of  eight  and  upwards 
can  use  when  they  want  to  be  attended  to.  "  What  is  it,  grandpa  ? 
Tell  me  quickly." 

"Well,  Maudie,"  said  the  colonel  very  slowly,  " /A^?/  is  jfoup 
own  ringi^ 

But  as  he  spoke  the  shade  of  sadness  deepened  on  bis 
face,  for  that  was  the  very  ring  that  he  had  found  on  the  dead 
body  of  his  son  after  the  battle  of  AUabapore,  and  which  he  could 
never  look  at  without  a  vivid  memory  of  that  glorious,  but  bloody 
day  on  which  he  had  lost  his  only  son. 
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«  Mine  I  grandpa,"  said  Uie  little  lady,  '*  then  V\\  wear  it." 

"  Whenever  you  wear  it,  they  say  it  will  bring  you  sunshine. 
I  hope  it  will,  Maudie." 

The  little  girl  looked  at  it  with  her  big  brown  eyes,  and  turned 
it  in  her  hands,  and  slipped  it  on  to  her  biggest  finger,  and  then 
on  to  her  thumb. 

It  certainly  was  a  curious  ring,  a  vefy  curious  ring.  It  was 
clearly  Oriental  both  in  design  and  execution,  and  seemed  to  be 
old  and  tarnished.  The  part  where  the  stone  should  be  was  a 
very  large  circular  disc  of  silver,  swelling  out  like  a  full  moon 
and  having  round  its  edge  a  number  of  protruding  little  stars, 
fifteen  in  all.  Maudie  insisted  on  counting  them.  In  the  centre 
of  the  silver  disc  were  some  words  engfraved  in  one  of  those 
quaint  cursive  characters  written  from  right  to  left  that  set 
European  scholars  at  defiance.  It  might  have  been  a  verse  from 
the  Koran,  only  the  language  was  clearly  not  Arabic. 

The  colonel,  although  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  tongue  of  the  Moslems,  as  well  as  of  Urdu  Hindee  and 
Persian,  had  never  been  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  this  inscrip- 
tion. All  he  knew  was  that  his  son  had  brought  the  ring  back 
with  him  after  a  difficult  military  expedition  in  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  and  had  said  laughing  that  it  was  a  magic  ring  and 
would  bring  sunshine  to  its  owner,  and  also  that  he  intended  it 
for  his  little  Maudie  when  she  grew  up  and  got  married.  After 
that.  Lieutenant  Stapleton  had  never  mentioned  the  ring  again, 
but  it  was  found  on  his  dead  body  after  the  battle,  carefully  wrapt 
up  as  though  it  were  a  talisman  or  something  particularly  precious. 
How  could  it  fail  to  have  sad  associations  for  the  old  colonel — 
associations  that  linked  themselves  not  only  with  the  gallant 
young  soldier,  who  was  sleeping  his  long  sleep  under  the  fires  of 
the  Eastern  sun,  but  also^with  the  rosy  little  maiden  who  was  now 
seated  on  his  knee  toying  with  her  quaint  and  mysterious  legacy  7 

They  were  still  sitting  together  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  and  a  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  bungalow. 

Maudie  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment,  kicking  out  of  the 
window.  '*  Oh,  grandpa,  it's  old  Sir  John.  And  Bobby  is  there 
too.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  Bobby  is  going  to  teach  me  how  to 
make  flies  to  fish  with."  And  Maudie  was  out  of  the  room  and 
at  the  carriage  door  before  the  coachman  had  pulled  up  the  horses. 

It  was  clear  from  the  colonel's  smile  that  he  was  pleased  too. 
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For  Sir  John  Bumside  was  his  nearest  neighbour,  as  well  as  his 
ground  landlord,  seeing  that  Delhi  Cottage  was  on  the  Bumside 
estate.  Now  Sir  John  Burnside  was  not  only  a  large  landowner 
and  a  political  power  in  the  county,  but  he  was  reputed  to  be  a 
very  wealthy  man.  His  family  pedigree,  indeed,  going  back- 
wards, stopped  abruptly  at  his  g^ndfather,  who  had  been  a 
Bristol  merchant  in  the  good  old  days  when  sugar  and  slaves 
were  equally  acceptable  as  merchandise  to  the  enterprising  spirits 
of  that  famous  seaport,  while  the  colonel  on  the  other  hand, 
though  a  poor  man,  was  the  scion  of  a  family  that  had  mated 
with  half  the  peerage.  Still  the  colonel,  when  he  was  in  a  good 
humour,  as  he  was  to-day,  liked  to  see  Sir  John,  and  his  bouncing 
little  boy  Bobby  too,  the  latter  of  whom  had  reached  the  mature 
and  rollicking  age  of  fourteen,  while  Sir  John  on  his  side  loved  to 
drive  over  to  the  bungalow  and  in  his  own  mind  to  patronize 
the  **  Old  Nabob  "  as  he  called  the  colonel.  He  did  not  quite 
know  what  a  nabob  was,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  colonel  rose  and  went  to  his  cottage  door  to  welcome  his 
rich  neighbour,  shook  hands  with  him  courteously  and  inquired 
after  the  health  of  Lady  Burnside,  not  omitting  to  take  due 
notice  of  Master  Bobbie. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  colonel ;  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  little  old 
baronet 

Sir  John  was  a  short  podgy  little  individual  with  a  bald 
plateau  on  the  top  of  his  big  head  surrounded  with  a  thick  semi- 
circle of  brushwood,  irony-grey  in  colour  and  very  stubbly  in 
character,  which  did  duty  for  hair.  His  eye  was  keen  but 
kindly,  and  his  broad  face  was  fringed  with  heavy  antiquated 
whiskers.  You  would  probably  have  taken  him  for  a  retired 
grocer  if  you  had  not  been  told  that  he  was  the  great  Sir  John 
Burnside,  of  Burnside  Hall. 

**  Glad  to  find  you  at  home,"  went  on  Sir  John ;  "  I  want  to 
have  a  private  talk  with  you,  but  this  urchin  of  mine,  whom  I 
distinctly  told  to  remain  at  home,  waylaid  the  carriage  at  the 
park  gates  and  got  up  with  the  coachman  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent." 

Sir  John  evidently  thought  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  his 
young  hopeful. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  him.  Sir  John,"  said  the  colonel,  "  boys 
will  be  boys  ;  and  besides,  you  ought  to  take  it  as  a  compliment 
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that  at  fourteen  he  is  so  fond  of  being  with  his  father ;  eh,  Sir 
John?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir ;  you  don't  understand  boys,  not  having  any  of 
your  own." 

The  colonel  winced  visibly  and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking, 
when  Sir  John,  who  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  and  was  how 
walking  by  the  colonel's  side  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  bun- 
galow, said  very  softly : 

**  My  dear  old  friend,  I  said  the  wrong  thing ;  that  is  what  I 
am  always  doing.  All  the  world  knows  that  your  son  died  a 
hero's  death  and  his  little  Maudie  is  all  that  remains  to  you. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  that  urchin  of  tmine  did  not 
come  for  the  sake  of  my  company.  Lord  bless  you,  no !  It  is 
Maudie  that  is  the  attraction  ;  that  is  the  fun  of  it" 

The  colonel's  smile  shone  out  again  from  his  handsome  face  as 
he  glanced  across  the  pretty  lawn  where,  under  the  trees,  Master 
Bobbie  and  Miss  Maud  were  engaged  in  a  most  animated 
conversation. 

**Yes,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  looked  at  them,  '*they  are 
almost  like  brother  and  sister." 

Sir  John  stopped  abruptly  and  glanced  at  the  colonel  with  a 
very  quizzical  expression  in  his  shrewd  old  eyes : 

"  Brother  and  sister !  Egad,  if  they  were  brother  and  sister,  sir, 
they  would  soon  be  slapping  each  other.  That's  my  experience 
of  life  ;  is  it  not  yours,  colonel  ?  " 

The  two  old  gentlemen  paused  for  a  moment  in  their  walk  and 
laughed  a  quiet  little  laugh  at  the  ironies  of  life,  and  just  at  this 
moment  the  sun,  which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been 
obscured  by  the  fleecy  clouds  that  were  chasing  each  other  over 
the  sky,  burst  out  again  in  its  full  refulgent  glory.  Immediately 
after,  Maudie  was  heard  crying  out  in  the  distance,  "  Look, 
grandpa  !     Oh,  look  !  the  sunshine,  the  sunshine." 

The  colonel  did  not  understand  what  she  meant  till  he  saw 
that  the  little  lady  had  kept  firm  possession  of  her  magic  ring  and 
was  holding  it  up  in  her  hand. 

"  I  told  Bobbie  it  would  bring  out  the  sunshine,  and  he  said  it 
couldn't;  but  it  did,  didn't  it,  grandpa?  and  it  always  will,  won't  it?" 

Maudie  was  evidently  in  deep  earne.st,  and  the  colonel  was 
amused  at  the  serious  view  she  had  taken  of  his  few  words.  ''  I 
hope  so,  darling,"  he  said,  **  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  very  much 
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doubt  it"  The  last  few  words  were  in  an  undertone  to  Sir  John, 
to  whom  he  added,  **  Leave  Bob  to  play  under  the  trees  and  let 
us  go  into  my  study  and  have  a  quiet  cigar.  Then  you  can  tell 
me  your  news." 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  John,  "  to  be  sure.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  wonderful  discovery  that  my  man  Refers  has  made  on 
the  Three  Acres.  Rogers,  you  know,  is  a  Comishman,  and 
knows  all  about  mining  and  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  seam 
of  coal  somewhere  down  below  the  hill  on  my  South  Farm,  and  he 
thinks  there's  iron  there  too.  He  wants  me  to  sink  a  shaft " — 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen  disappeared  into  the  colonel's 
sanctum  sanctorum^  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  smoking  Manillas 
and  discussing  coal  measures  and  iron  ore  and  blasting  furnaces 
and  percentages  and  royalties,  and  altogether  building  a  ch&Uau 
dEsfagne^  not  upwards  towards  heaven,  but  downwards  in  the 
unexplored  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Presently  they  were  interrupted  by  juvenile  shouts  from  the 
garden,  and  on  going  to  the  window  they  had  a  full  view  of  a 
Derby  Day  on  a  small  scale.  Master  Bobbie  was  in  front  hold- 
ing something  as  high  as  he  could  in  the  air  while  he  tore  along 
in  and  out  of  the  big  trees  with  little  Maudie  after  him  as  fast  as 
she  could  run.  Miss  Mary  Graham,  too,  Maudie's  governess, 
had  joined  in  the  race,  and  a  pretty  little  scene  it  was.  Bobbie 
had  got  the  ring,  and  it  was  a  case  of  catch-who-catch-can. 

The  baronet  threw  up  the  window :  "  Robert,  behave  your- 
self."   But   Master  Robert  paid  no  attention.    *'  Robert,   stop 
I  running."     Robert  did  stop  running.     He  turned  his  curly  head 

I  round  for  one  moment  and  looked  at  his  sire  in  the  distance. 

i  And  then  finding  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  convenient  tree,  he 

!  shoved  the  ring  into  his  pocket,  made  a  leap  for  the  lowest 

I  branch,  swarmed  the  tree  in  two  minutes,  and  before  Maudie  and 

Miss  Mary  could  catch  up  to  him  he  was  safely  perched  on  the 
I  highest  bough. 

It  was  all  fun  and  a  children's  game. 

*' Don't  be  afraid,  colonel,"  said  Sir  John  with  a  touch  of 

parental  pride ;  ''  egad,  that  boy  of  mine  is  like  a  squirrel     Ton 

my  soul,  I  think  one  of  my  ancestors  must  have  been  a  steeple  jack." 

**  Bobbie,  Bobbie,  don't  go  on  the  branch,  don't,  don't,"  cried 

Maudie  in  the  distance. 

"  You  mustn't.  Master  Robert,"  cried  Miss  Graham. 
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But  Master  Robert  was  wilful.  The  two  old  gentlemen  were 
now  on  the  lawn  like  two  conscientious  constables  coming  to  keep 
the  peace.  Crash,  bang  went  the  bough.  A  rustle  of  leaves,  a 
crackling  of  snapped  branches,  a  screaming  of  female  voices,  and 
a  heavy  thud,  and  Master  Robert  Burnside  was  on  mother  earth. 

Sir  Robert  and  the  colonel  ran.  It  was  a  good  many  years 
since  the  legs  of  either  of  them  had  renewed  their  youth  in  such 
a  fashion.  There  was  a  group  round  the  old  ash  tree,  all  anxious, 
all  frightened.  But  Master  Bobbie  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  them,  rather  scratched  and  rather  pale,  but  erect  on  his  two 
legs.  There  was  a  babel  of  voices,  sympathies  and  scoldings  all 
blended  together. 

**  Here's  your  ring,  Maudie,"  said  Bobbie,  puffing  as  he  spoke ; 
"  you  know  I  didn't  mean  to  keep  it." 

•'  Oh,  Bobbie,  you  can  keep  it  if  you  like ;  but  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  rU  never  take  it  again,  Maudie ;  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  it 
would  bring  out  the  sunshine  for  me/' 

**  Robert,"  said  Sir  John,  in  his  sternest  of  voices,  wiping  his  bald 
head,from  which  his  hat  had  escaped  in  his  run,  "you  are  a  bad  boy." 

"  Not  at  all,  Sir  John,"  said  the  colonel,  "all  boys  are  alike." 

"  Egad,  then,"  said  the  baronet,  replacing  his  hat,  which  the 
governess  had  recovered  for  him,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  that  ring 
of  yours  is  going  to  cause  considerable  commotion  in  the  world." 

"  Not  being  a  prophet,  I  can't  say,"  replied  Colonel  Stapleton 
with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  hope  Master  Robert  will  always  have  the 
good  luck  to  fall  on  his  feet." 

"Grandpapa,"  said  Maudie,  who  always  liked  to  put  in  a 
word,  "  perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  my  magic  ring." 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  presently  the  carriage  rolled  away  with  the  grisly  old 
baronet  and  his  young  hopeful,  while  the  colonel  replaced  the 
mischievous  ring  in  his  draw;er  of  quaint,  old  things,  and  Mary 
went  about  her  work  as  usual. 

A  trifling  incident  in  a  gentle,  quiet  life,  and  that  was  all.. 
And  so  the  curtain  falls.    But  it  will  rise  again. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WHEN  TEN  SWIFT  YEARS  HAD  FLOWN. 
"  The  Chariot  of  Time,"  which  the  poets  are  so  fond  of  describ- 
ing, with  its  never  resting  wheels,  ought  to  be  portrayed  by 
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poet  and  painter  alike  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  British  war 
chariot  that  took  the  Romans  so  much  by  surprise.  As  it  speeds 
along,  behold  there  are  long  sharp  scythes  projecting  on  each 
side,  mowing  down  human  beings  to  right  and  left  And  like 
its  Celtic  counterpart,  the  metaphoric  Chariot  of  Chronos  ever 
takes  a  zigzac  path,  sparing  on  the  right  and  slaying  on  the  left, 
or  darting  in  the  opposite  direction  and  committing  havoc  in  the 
most  unlikely  places. 

But  whatever  other  mischief  Old  Time  had  committed  in  the 
decade  during  which  Maudie  Stapleton  had  slipped  from  lively 
eight  to  lovely  eighteen,  he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  keep  his 
scythes  away  from  Delhi  Cottage.  The  colonel  had  reached 
the  mellow  age  of  eighty ;  Miss  Mary  Graham  had  bloomed  into 
a  buxom  woman  of  five-and-thirty,  and  still  insisted  pn  taking 
care  of  her  young  mistress  as  if  she  were  still  in  short  frocks. 
It  requires  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution,  or  at  least  a  wedding, 
to  persuade  those  who  love  us  and  live  with  us  year  after  year, 
that  we  have  passed  out  of  the  harbour  of  childhood  and  are 
actually  sailing  on  the  open  sea  of  life. 

And  Maudie  had  grown  into  a  beauty,  un  veto  bottone  di  rosa, 
as  the  Italians  say,  or  rather  she  had  developed  from  a  lovely 
child  into  a  lovelier  maiden.  ''God  make  thee  g^ood  as  thou 
art  beautiful,"  must  have  been  whispered  over  her  cradle  by 
some  benevolent  fairy,  for  her  soul  was  as  pure  as  the  virgin 
tabernacle  that  enshrined  it,  and  her  heart  was  as  gentle  as  her 
soft  hazel  eyes  that  could  see  nothing  but  goodness  in  the  world 
around  her.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  she  saw  things  and  persons 
round  about  her  not  in  the  cold  light  of  external  truth,  but 
coloured  by  the  tints  of  her  own  heart.  So  to  her  all  the  world 
was  bright  and  every  one  was  good,  and  her  life,  though  a  quiet, 
uneventful  one,  was  lit  up  with  sunshine. 

But  Time,  the  grim  charioteer,  had  not  behaved  quite  so  be- 
nevolently to  the  great  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
driven  his  chariot  one  winter's  evening,  armed  with  a  very  sharp 
scythe  indeed,  into  Burnside  Hall,  and  poor  old  Sir  John  had 
been  swept  away  and  gathered  to  his  unknown  forefathers. 
Lady  Burnside,  with  her  widow's  cap,  lived  on  drearily  in  the 
great  mansion  that  her  husband's  father  had  built  in  the  pride 
of  the  curiously  acquired  wealth  of  the  old  Bristol  house.  But 
what  had  become  of  Master  Bob  in  these  eventful  ten  years  that 
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had  lifted  him  from  the  bread-and-butter  age  of  fourteen  to  the 
smiling  pedestal  of  four-and-twenty  ? 

Master  Bob — we  beg  his  pardon,  Sir  Robert  Burnside,  Bart.,  of 
Burnside  Hall,  Devon — was  a  remarkably  well-known  man  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  He  had  inherited  the  paternal  acres,  which  to 
his  grief  he  found  somewhat  trammelled  with  mortgages ;  but  in- 
stead of  clearing  off  these  mortgages,  he  added  to  them  year  by 
year.  He  was  heard  of  occasionally  as  driving  a  four-in-hand 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Then  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning' 
Post  alluded  to  him  as  driving  a  tandem  race  with  a  Russian 
prince  in  the  Lichtentaler  Allee,  in  Baden-Baden.  From  time 
to  time  he  condescended  to  visit  the  foggy  land  of  his  nativity, 
and  was  heard  of  at  Epsom  or  Goodwood.  On  these  occasions 
he  usually  ran  down  to  Devonshire  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
mother  at  the  hall,  and  if  we  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  he 
never  failed  to  drive  over  to  Delhi  Cottage,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  colonel.  As  to  whether  it  was  exclusively  for  the  colonel's 
sake  or  not,  the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood  were  not  unani- 
mous. He  had  been  heard  to  say  to  his  mother,  after  one  of 
these  flying  visits,  that  there  wasn't  a  girl  in  France  or  Germany 
that  could  touch  Maud  Stapleton  in  anything  at  all.  ,  "  She  beats 
them  all  in  a  canter,"  were  reported  to  have  been  his  exact 
words.  But  then,  there  were  certain  queer  stories  (true  or 
false)  about  his  goings-on  in  Paris,  and  public  opinion  had  set 
it  down  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  young  baronet  must  marry 
money. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  on  another  summer  evening 
the  dear  old  colonel  and  his  granddaughter,  whom  he  loved  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  were  seated  under  the  biggest  and  thickest 
oif  the  trees  on  their  pretty  lawn.  Little  Maudie  was  sitting  near 
him.  But  we  must  not  call  her  little  Maudie  any  longer,  for 
she  is  now  a  graceful  young  lady,  dressed  indeed  in  the  simplest 
of  white  dresses,  crowned  with  a  big  sun-hat,  but  looking  like  a 
queen  who  had  thrown  aside  her  robes  of  ceremony  and  put  on 
the  costume  of  an  ideal  shepherdess.  There  were  two  other  girls 
with  her,  daughters  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  and  the  three  young 
ladies  were  laughing  and  chatting  like  three  merry  birds  twitter- 
ing on  a  tree.  The  colonel  was  smoking  a  Manilla  cigar  ai.d 
reading  his  London  paper,  but  from  time  to  time  he  glanced 
aside  to  see  the  little  group  of  maidens ;  and  the  old  soldier's 
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face  W£^s  lit  up  with  that  gentle  smile  which  made  the  Persian 
poet  say  that  there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of  old  age. 

Presently  a  footfall  was  heard  on  the  gravel  walk  in  the 
distance,  and  the  three  girls,  knowing  it  was  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  modem  gods,  to  wit  the  postman,  ran  off  helter- 
skelter  for  the  letters.  There  was  quite  a  handful,  some  for 
Violet  and  Rosie,  Maud's  two  merry  visitors,  one  for  Miss  Maud, 
and  no  less  than  three,  an  unusual  number,  for  Colonel  Stapleton. 

Oh,  for  the  joy  that  the  postman  brings  us,  and  hey  lack-a-day 
for  the  sorrow. 

The  girls  were  happy  as  they  read  their  various  letters  all  full 
of  chit-chat  and  brimful  of  brightness,  but  as  the  colonel  read 
the  first  of  his  budget  an  unmistakable  cloud  chased  the  sun- 
shine from  his  handsome  face.  He  rose  silently  and  walked 
alone  under  the  trees  that  led  down  to  the  brook  cutting  off  the 
grounds  of  Delhi  Cottage  from  the  neighbouring  pasture  lands. 
'  Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder  and  read  the  letter  with  him. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  paid  the  annual  premium  as  per  receipt  You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Burnside 
estate  since  you  hold  a  tenancy  thereon  as  you  describe.  I 
regret  to  inform  you  that  the  young  baronet  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Shortt  and  Sharpe,  who  have  encouraged  him  to 
mortgage  the  whole  of  his  estate.  They  have  found  the  money 
and  they  have  induced  him  to  believe  that  certain  mines  which 
his  father  started  on  the  estate  are  sure  to  bring  him  in  a  fortune 
that  will  redeem  his  property.  They  have  themselves  sent  down 
a  manager  to  take  charge  of  the  workings,  which  I  am  informed 
are  very  costly,  but  hitherto  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  dis- 
covered. If  Messrs.  Shortt  and  Sharpe  foreclose,  you  will  of 
course  become  their  tenant,  though  I  do  not  suppose  they  will 
be  likely  to  raise  your  rent.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  object  of  your 
inquiry. 

**  Believe  me  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Roger  Rogerson." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  letter  that  the  colonel  had  received. 
There  were  two  others.  The  second  was  from  his  old  friend 
Lord  DawHsh,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  large  and  wealthy 
mine  owner  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.     Here  it  is : 
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"  Dawlish  Castle,  Devonshire. 
"Dear  Old  Boy, 

"  Delighted  to  do  anything  for  you.  I  sent  a  smart  fore- 
man of  my  Trecallyon  mine  incog,  to  look  at  the  workings  that 
you  seem  so  anxious  about.  He  has  inspected  them  and  reports 
that  the  manager  is  an  old  Welshman  named  Morgan.  Either 
he  doesn't  know  his  business  or  else  he  is  playing  a  game.  He 
is  sinking  shafts  and  running  adits  just  where  he  shouldn't.  My 
man  thinks  the  property  looks  likely,  but  says  he  doubts  if  Taffy 
is  going  straight  Hope  you  haven't  invested.  Can  I  do  any- 
thing more  for  you?  Commend  me  to  your  little  Maudie. 
Lady  D.  and  the  boys  are  blooming.  We  start  the  day  after 
to-morrow  for  a  couple  of  months'  yachting. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  always  yours, 

"  Dawlish." 

And  the  third  letter,  written  in  pencil,  was  as  follows : 

"Dear  Colonel, 

"  Here  I  am  in  jolly  old  England  again.  Shall  run  over 
to  see  you  this  evening. 

"  Bob." 

This  was  the  colonel's  budget.  He  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  summer  sunshine,  his  white  head  uncovered  and  his  blue 
eyes,  still  undimmed  by  four-score  years,  looking  over  the  sunny 
fields  with  a  far-away  look  that  showed  his  mind  was  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  mused  the  colonel.  *•  I  do  hope  he 
won't  come  to-day." 

Now  the  last  remark  of  Colonel  Stapleton  requires  a  little 
explanation.  He  had  known  Bobbie  from  about  the  third  day 
after  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre 
of  life.  And  he  was  fond  of  him.  He  had  often  stood  between 
the  curly-headed  little  romp  and  his  bald-headed  sire  when 
thunder  was  heard  from  behind  the  scenes.  But  he  had  other 
little  favourites  besides,  and  amongst  these  must  be  counted  the 
whole  family  of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Roger  Leonard.  Sir  Roger 
had  a  splendid  family  of  five  bouncing  boys  and  two  girls.  With 
Sir  Roger  and  his  five  boys  and  the  deeds  they  did  our  muse 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  the  two  sweet  girls  Violet  and  Rosie 
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Leonard  were  just  at  this  moment  chattering  and  laughing  under 
the  trees  with  his  granddaughter,  with  whom  they  were  spending 
a  few  days  before  going  up  to  London.  Violet  was  twenty-  two 
and  Rosie  was  eighteen.  Rosie,  the  younger,  was  a  dark*e3fed 
little  fairy  that  every  painter  wanted  to  transfer  to  his  canvas. 
Violet,  the  elder,  was  a  happy-hearted  romping  young  lady 
whose  eyes  were  always  twinkling  with  fun  and  unconsciously 
drawing  the  gentlemen  after  her.  Now  amongst  the  many  bits 
of  male  iron  that  this  unconscious  magnet  had  drawn  towards 
her  at  various  times  was  Master  Bob  (so  at  least  rumour  said), 
and  the  old  colonel  had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago  that  dear 
Violet  Leonard  would  one  day  be  Lady  Burnside,  of  Bumside 
Hall,  Devon. 

That  is  why  he  sighed  when  he  heard  how  badly  money 
matters  were  going  with  Sir  Bob  and  said  aloud :  "  I  am  very, 
very  sorry.  I  do  hope  he  won't  come  to-day."  But  wishes  won't 
stop  a  well-built  dog-cart  with  a  smart  bay  pony  in  front  of  it 
doing  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  suitable  conveyance  for  a 
single  gentleman  Sir  Robert  was  bowling  up  the  avenue  to  Delhi 
Cottage  at  this  very  moment 

Before  the  old  colonel  could  retrace  his  steps  the  dog-cart  had 
pulled  up  and  Sir  Robert  yas  shaking  hands  with  the  three  girls 
all  at  once.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  gentle 
sex.  And  a  fine  young  fellow  he  was.  He  was  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered  and  well  dressed.  He  was  dark  and  curly-headed 
and  as  full  of  life  as  a  boy.  His  moustache  was  not  big  enough 
to  hide  his  laughing  lips  and  his  eyes  had  a  merry  twinkle  that 
was,  if  anything,  rather  too  mischievous. 

"  Oh,  Bobby,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  you  were  coming  ?  " 

"So  I  did." 

••No,  you  didn't" 

"  Ask  the  commander-in-chief.    Where  is  he  ?  " 

**  There  he  is  on  the  broad  walk.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
stay?" 

"  Only  a  couple  of  hours.  I've  come  to  see  the  three  witches 
— I  beg  your  pardon,  the  three  graces,"  and  off  the  four  big 
children  went  under  the  trees,  chatting  and  joking  and  waving 
hands  to  the  colonel  in  the  distance. 

Now  the  four  big  children — for  men  and  women  may  be 
children  at  any  age — were  bright  and  rather  frivolous,  but  the 
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colonel  was  sad  and  anxious ;  anxious  about  Sir  Bob,  and 
equally  anxious  about  the  heart  of  Violet  Leonard.  What  if  this 
young  rascal  had  come  down  to  besiege  the  citadel  of  Violet's  heart 
and  make  her  surrender  it  to  a  penniless  lover  ?  A  whole  ton- 
load  of  responsibility  suddenly  seemed  to  come  down  from  the 
heavens  and  fasten  itself  on  the  aged  shoulders  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  I  mustn't  let  him  be  alone  with  Violet,"  said  the  colonel  to 
himself,  and  like  a  skilful  strategist  he  laid  his  plans  in  his  own 
mind.  By  this  time  Re  was  in  the  middle  of  the  group  of  laugh- 
ing youngsters.  He  shook  hands  with  Bob  and  asked  after 
Lady  Bumside,  and  was  soon  chatting  about  the  latest  news 
from  London. 

**  By  Jove,"  said  Bob,  "  we  are  under  the  old  tree  that  I  tum- 
bled down  from ;  are  we  not,  Maudie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Maud ;  "  I  always  have  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious feeling  about  that  tree.    You  came  down  plump." 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  your  magic  ring,  you  know.  By  the  way, 
where  is  it  ?  Does  it  always  bring  out  sunshine  ?  "  and  he  laughed 
a  merry  little  laugh  as  he  remembered  how  he  once  clambered 
up  to  the  topmost  bough  to  test  the  power  of  Maudie's  talisman. 

"  Well,"  said  Maudie,  "  it  brought  you  down  safe  and  sound  at 
any  rate." 

**  Yes,  Bob,"  put  in  the  colonel,  "  you  fell  on  your  feet  that 
time ;  perhaps  you  won't — but,  well,  well,  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

And  so  they  chatted  on,  and  presently  Bob  and  the  three 
girls  were  sauntering  down  towards  the  brook  when  the  colonel 
preceived  that  Maudie  and  Rose  were  lingering  behind  and 
Bob  and  Violet  were  getting  away  in  front.  "  Just  as  I  expected," 
sighed  the  colonel. 

Then  his  generalship  came  in. 

Like  most  other  generalship  begotten  of  male  brains,  it  was 
of  the  simplest  nature.  He  strolled  to  the  cottage  and  sent  a 
message  by  Mary  that  he  wanted  to  see  Violet,  as  he  was  going 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  father.  How  much  more  subtle  gen- 
eralship would  be  if  the  female  intellect  could  be  brought  to 
direct  military  operations  in  the  field !  Moltke  would  be  no- 
where. But  let  us  not  jump  over  the  hedge  that  separates 
actuality  from  speculation.  The  colonel's  generalship,  such  as 
it  was,  was  quite  successful.  Violet  came  rushing  in  and  Rosie, 
too,  anxious  to  send  all  manner  of  messages  to  papa  and  mamma 
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and  the  five  youthful  heroes  whom  our  muse  has  distiDctly 
declined  to  have  znyOtdng  to  do  with. 

And  Sir  Robert  and  Miss  Maud  roamed  together,  happy- 
hearted,  alone,  under  the  tall  trees,  with  the  arrows  of  sunset 
darting  between  the  rustling  branches.  It  was  the  old,  old  story. 
She  did  not  expect  it,  and  yet  when  the  words  were  said,  she  kner 
that  her  heart  would  have  withered  up  if  they  had  never  been 
spoken.  He  was  as  true  as  he  was  handsome.  Her  heart  went 
out  to  him,  and  the  love-light  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes  out- 
shone the  glory  of  the  setting  sun.  He  told  her  how  he  had 
loved  her  when  they  were  children  wandering  hand  in  hand  in 
the  lanes  of  Devon,  and  how,  amid  all  the  gaieties  of  foreign 
cities,  her  face  had  been  ever  before  him,  and  the  thought  of  her 
had  reined  him  in  and  kept  him  from  the  dissipations  that  lead 
youth  to  ruin.  He  added  a  few  words  about  his  worldly  affairs. 
''  You  know,  darling,  that  the  estate  is  encumbered,  but  I  saw 
my  London  solicitors  before  I  came  down,  and  they  assure  me 
all  is  right.  They  have  chosen  a  first-rate  man  to  take  up 
the  mining  work  on  the  Three  Acres  and  on  the  hill  on  the  South 
Farm,  and  before  long  we  shall  be  turning  out  coal  and  iron  ore 
that  will  pay  off  all  the  mortgages  and  make  us  rich  and  happy" 
And  Maudie  lingered  on  the  word  "  us."  Now  they  were  linked 
together.  She  was  to  be  part  of  him,  and  all  that  was  his  was 
to  be  hers  as  well.  It  was  not  the  money  she  thought  of,  but  the 
linking  together  of  two  hearts  and  two  lives.  And  Maudie  was 
very  happy. 

"  Bobbie  "(the  old  familiar  name  rushed  to  her  lips),  "let  us  go 
in  and  tell  grandpapa.    I  am  sure  the  news  will  be  a  joy  to  him." 

"  You  may  depend  on  it,  he  has  guessed  all  about  it  years 
ago,"  said  Sir  Robert. 

*'  Was  it  not  good  of  him  to  call  the  two  girls  away  and  give  us 
a  half-hour  to  ourselves  ?    But  grandpa  is  always  so  thoughtful/' 

So  it  always  is  in  life  I  We  get  praised  for  the  good  deeds  we 
never  did,  and  saddled  with  the  peccadillos  of  somebody  else. 

Just  then  Miss  Mary  Graham  came  to  say  that  Sir  Robert's 
dog-cart  had  been  waiting  at  the  door  for  more  than  half-an-hour 
and  the  bay  pony  was  getting  very  restive. 

"  All  right,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Bob,  '*  111  be  there  in  a  minute," 

And  Miss  Mary  wondered  what  mischief  the  young  couple 
had  been  up  to,  they  both  looked  so  flushed  and  strange. 
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Before  jumping  into  his  dog-cart  Sir  Robert  walked  into  the 
cottage  and  found  Colonel  Stapleton  in  his  study  with  the 
two  Leonard  girls,  who  felt  themselves  particularly  favoured  in 
being  admitted  to  that  rather  exclusive  spot 

"  Colonel,"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  a  very  serious  face,  "  I  want 
to  say  something  very  important  to  you  before  I  go." 

The  colonel  looked,  up,  and  seeing  the  solemn  expression 
the  usually  bright  face  of  the  young  man  wore,  he  jumped  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Robert  had  discovered  for  him- 
self the  perilous  state  in  which  he  stood  as  regards  his  finan- 
cial prospects ;  that  he  had  come  over  to  speak  to  the  colonel 
on  the  subject  as  the  friend  of  his  dead  father  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  that  his  light-heartedness  an  hour  ago  was  merely  assumed. 

**Yes,  yts*^  said  the  colonel,  **but  we  can't  talk  about  these 
matters  just  now,"  glancing  at  Violet  and  Rosie.  "It  is  a 
serious  matter,  but  I  have  long  expected  it." 

Sir  Robert  was  thunderstruck  at  the  melancholy  tone  in  which 
the  old  colonel  alluded  to  an  event  that  in  Robert's  opinion 
ought  to  have  filled  his  old  heart  with  joy,  but  the  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  to  the  grandfather  there  would  be 
as  much  of  sadness  as  of  joy  when  the  darling  of  his  heart  and 
the  stay  of  his  old  age  should  be  taken  from  him.  A  pang  of 
pity  touched  him  and  he  felt  his  eyes  grow  moist,  so  he  sought 
shelter  in  silence  and  merely  grasped  the  old  man's  proffered  hand. 

"Not  a  word  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  colonel,  "not  a 
word.  But  come  over  again  in  a  few  days  and  we  will  talk 
everything  over." 

Another  warm  shake  of  the  hands — all  round  this  time,  for 
the  three  girls  were  standing  at  the  door — one  quick  look  of 
beaming  love  from  Maudie's  eyes,  and  then  Sir  Robert  jumped 
into  his  dog-cart,  the  happiest  man  in  Devonshire.  The  bay  pony 
was  pawing  the  ground  in  his  eagerness  to  start,  the  whip  was  in 
the  driver's  hand  when  the  colonel  walked  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  dog-cart  and  hurriedly  said  to  Sir  Robert : 

"  Here,  Bob ;  I  have  been  hesitating  whether  I  ought  to  tell 
you  what  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Dawlish.  Here  is  his  letter  ; 
take  it  and  read  it  when  you  get  home." 

Sir  Robert  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  a  hasty  "  thank  you  " — 
wondering  what  on  earth  Lord  Dawlish  had  to  do  with  his  en- 
gagement to  Maud  Stapleton — ^and  to  thrust  the  letter  into  his 

34* 
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pocket,  before  the  bay  was  off  at  a  spanking  trot,  and  Delhi 
Cottage  shut  out  behind  the  trees. 

It  appeared  in  the  papers  some  time  ago  that  a  man  went 
about  for  a  whole  day  with  a  cake  of  dynamite  in  his  pocket 
He  had  picked  it  up  and  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  clay.  In  very 
much  the  same  situation  was  poor  Sir  Robert  as  he  drove  home 
that  day  happy  and  bright  and  heedless  of  all  care,  not  knowing 
that  he  had  a  bomb-shell  in  his  pocket  destined  to  explode  before 
many  hours  and  blow  his  fabric  of  happiness  to  the  skies. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

A  BRAVE  HEART. 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  again  the  glorious  sunshine  of 
English  summertide.  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  golden  air 
when  Sir  Robert  came  down  to  an  early  breakfast  in  what  we 
may  call  his  ancestral  hall,  seeing  that  he  had  actually  had  a 
grandfather  who  lived  in  it.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
and  inspect  the  work  at  his  mine,  where  he  hoped  every  day  that 
the  seam  of  iron  ore  would  be  reached  that  was  to  enrich  him  for 
life,  or  the  coal  be  found  that  Shortt  and  Sharpe  told  him 
might  be  opened  out  at  any  moment.  The  bomb-shell  had  not 
exploded  yet,  for  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  letter  which  his 
friend  the  colonel  had  given  him  to  read.  When  he  returned 
last  night,  he  had  kissed  his  old  mother,  who  was  very  infirm  and 
rarely  moved  from  her  own  rooms,  and  told  her  his  glorious 
news.  Maudie  was  to  be  her  daughter ;  and  the  old  lady  petted 
him  once  more  as  she  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  child,  and  then 
shed  a  few  quiet  tears,  which  were  tears  of  pride  and  happiness 
more  than  of  sadness.  But  the  old  have  ever  a  silver  thread  of 
sorrow  interwoven  with  the  brightest  of  golden  thoughts. 

Morning  had  come  and  Sir  Robert  was  off  to  his  El  Dorado. 

When  he  reached  the  point  where  a  shelving  tunnel  sloped 
down  out  of  sight  into  the  hill-side,  with  great  heaps  of  debris 
piled  up  on  both  sides,  he  found  a  fustian-clad  workman  seated 
quietly  on  a  hillock  of  stones  smoking  a  black  cutty  pipe. 

"  Good  morning,  my  man,"  said  Sir  Robert.  "  Is  the  overseer 
about  ?    I  want  to  go  down  into  the  workings." 

The  man  gazed  at  him  indifferently,  evidently  not  knowing 
who  he  was. 
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"  No  admission,  guv'nor ;  them's  my  borders.  Old  Morgan  ain't 
here,  and  nobody  goes  in  excep'  tbe  boss  takes  him  round." 

Sir  Robert  was  taken  aback. 

•'  Well,  where  is  he  ?    Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  he  ain't  a-come  yet,  and  mebbe  he  won't  be  here  for  a 
hour  or  more.  And  wot's  more,  guv'nor,  I  guess  he  won't  let  yer 
see  the  bloomin'  mine  when  he  does  come.  There  was  a  feller 
came  spy  in'  about  last  week,  and  the  old  boss  has  got  'cute.  He 
says  his  borders  from  the  lawyer  fellers  hup  in  Lunnon  is  to  keep 
things  on  the  Q.  T." 

The  young  baronet  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  anger  sweeping  over 
his  astonished  souL 

"  Look  here,  my  good  man,  do  you  know  Who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  I  guess  you've  been  sent  here  by  that  young 
fool  at  the  Hall  yonder.  Why  doesn't  he  look  after  his  own 
property  hissel  ?  Heverybody  looks  arter  hissel'  in  this  world, 
or  if  he  don't,  wot  d'ye  expect  ?  Anyway,  you  can't  «ee  the 
diggins  till  old  Morgan  comes.  Do  yer  think  yer  could  give  me 
a  plug  of  bacca,  guv'nor,  'cos  my  blooming  pipe  is  a-going  hout  ?  " 

With  an  effort  to  restrain  his  temper.  Sir  Robert  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  matter  alone  for  the  present,  to  return  to  the 
Hall  and  send  a  letter  to  the  overseer  by  a  servant,  requesting  his 
presence  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  A  propros  of  the  plug  of 
"  bacca  "  he  put  his  hand  into  his  side  pocket  and  pulled  out  his 
tobacco  pouch,  and  with  it  a  letter — the  bomb-shell  which 
had  not  yet  exploded.  He  gave  about  an  ounce  of  Bristol 
bird's-eye  to  the  surly  workman,  who  would  have  appreciated 
pig-tail  much  better,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

He  walked  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  along  a  beaten  path- 
way trying  to  persuade  himself  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  Mr.  Morgan  might  be  a  very  scrupulous  and 
conscientious  manager,  who  did  not  want  his  employers'  affairs 
to  be  exposed  to  the  public.  But  it  was  no  use.  When  the  sus- 
picion of  a  truth  flashes  upon  us  the  truth  itself  is  already  half 
exposed  to  view.  He  sat  down  on  a  stile  that  crossed  his  way, 
over  which  a  spreading  ash  stretched  its  branches,  shading  him 
from  the  growing  heat  of  the  sun.  From  this  rustic  perch  his 
eye  roamed  over  undulating  corn  fields  and  meadow  lands  which 
were  all  his  own  ;  and  the  gable  ends  of  his  happy  home,  to  which 
he  hoped  so  soon  to  bring  a  blushing  bride,  were  just  visible  in 
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the  distance.     Could  it  be  that  the  mine  was  a  bubble  ?     Coald 
it  be  that  he  had  no  resources  to  repay  the  heavy  mortgagees 
on  the  estate?    Impossible!    Only  three  days  ago  Mr.  Shortt 
had  told  him  with  a  smile  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  anxiety.     It  was  true  that  a  heavy  sum  was  due  in  a  few 
days  for  interest  on  the  mortgages — ^about  a  thousand  pounds, 
he  understood — ^but  that  would  be  arranged  by  the  firm.     He 
recalled  every  word  that  the  senior  partner  had  said.     But  what 
was  this  letter  in  his  hand  ?     Oh,  something  about  Maudie  that 
Colonel  Stapleton  had  given  him  to  read.      He  would  see  it  at 
once.     He  opened  the  envelope  and  read  Lord  Dawlish's  short 
epistle.    No  explosion  of  dynamite  that  did  not  actually  kill 
ever  left  a  man  more  dazed  than  the  poor  young  baronet  was 
when  the  airy  sentences  had  conveyed  their  full  meaning  to  his 
mind.    There  it  was  in  black  and  white : 

"  Either  he  doesn't  know  his  business  or  else  he  is  playing 
a  game.  He  is  sinking  shafts  and  running  adits  just  where 
he  shouldn't  My  man  thinks  the  property  looks  likely,  but 
says  he  thinks  Taffy  isn't  straight.    Hope  you  haven't  invested." 

And  this  from  a  man  whom  Sir  Robert  only  knew  by  name, 
but  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  experienced  mine- 
owner  in  South  England. 

How  Sir  Robert  got  home  he  scarcely  knew.  He  walked  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  Once  there  he  locked  himself  into  the 
library  and  paced  up  and  down.  Was  he  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ? 
Was  his  dream  of  love  and  fortune  to  be  but  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision?  a  mere  mirage  seen  for  a  moment  and  doomed 
to  melt  away  like  the  airy  phantasies  of  the  desert  ?  At  last  he 
paused.  "After  all/'  he  said  aloud,  *'it  is  only  a  suspicion. 
Perhaps  this  Morgan,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  does  not  under- 
stand the  mine,  and  Shortt  and  Sharpe  are  acting  honourably 
after  all.  Lord  Dawlish's  man  says  himself  that  the  mine  looks 
'  likely.'  Anyway,  I  will  write  to  London  at  once."  And  so  he 
did.  He  went  to  his  writing-desk  and  in  a  firm  hand  wrote 
fully  to  his  London  lawyers.  He  told  them  that  he  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  manager  whom  they  had  sent  down 
was  not  carrying  out  the  explorations  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
that  no  immediate  success  was  anticipated,  and  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  secure  a  more  experienced  man.  He  ended 
hy  alluding  to  the  heavy  sum  which  would  fall  due  for  interest 
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on  the  mortgages  in  a  few  days,  and  thanked  Messrs.  Shortt  and 
Sharpe  for  kindly  undertaking  to  induce  the  mortgagees  not  to  press 
for  immediate  payment,  or  to  arrange  it  themselves  if  necessary. 

But  Sir  Robert  was  a  miserable  man.  The  dumb  animals 
have  a  strange  prophetic  feeling  when  a  thunderstorm  or  an 
earthquake  is  about  to  shake  the  world,  and  we  of  the  higher 
creation,  as  we  are  proud  to  call  ourselves,  often  share  their  sen- 
sation of  a  coming  terror  before  misfortune  bursts  on  us. 

This  was  the  case  with  poor  Sir  Robert  Oh,  for  the  pity  of 
it!  He  had  trusted  his  father's  old  solicitors  as  he  trusted 
heaven.  Youth  is  linked  with  confidence  as  age  with  suspicion. 
And  he  had  never  doubted  them.  They  had  told  him  that  his 
estate  was  perfectly  safe  because  the  iron  mines  (to  say  nothing 
about  the  possibility  of  coal)  would  wipe  away  all  the  mortgages 
and  in  the  meantime  he  might  live  abroad  and  enjoy  himself. 
And  now  he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  absolutely  in  their 
power.  He  had  trusted  them  and  leant  on  them  as  a  child  leans 
on  its  parents,  knowing  it  is  safe.  Now  a  flash  of  lightning 
seemed  to  come  out  of  a  cloud  (perhaps  it  came  from  his  little 
parcel  of  dynamite),  and  showed  him  the  cold  truth,  that  where 
business  comes  in  at  the  door,  friendship  flies  out  at  the  window. 
But  why  linger  on  the  young  baronet's  sad  thoughts  ?  He  felt  a 
great  blow  was  coming.  Two  weary  days  he  waited  for  a  letter 
from  Shortt  and  Sharpe.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  He 
would  not  go  over  to  Delhi  Cottage,  because  he  would  not  risk 
seeing  his  darling  again  until  his  fate  was  sealed.  If  he  were  a 
ruined  man,  farewell  to  Maudie,  farewell  to  happiness,  farewell  to 
old  England.  He  would  see  that  his  dear  old  mother,  who  had  a 
little  annuity  of  her  own,  was  settled  as  comfortably  as  her  means 
allowed  and  then  he  would  emigrate  to  the  Far  West,  which  had 
always  had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  at  the  worst  he  could  turn 
cowboy  and  hold  his  own.  The  spirit  of  youth  was  still  alive  in 
his  breast,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Maudie  and  his  old  mother, 
he  thought  he  could  afford  to  whistle  at  the  loss  of  all  his  fortune. 

In  due  course  the  lawyers'  letter  was  delivered  at  the  Hall. 
It  was  brought  into  the  breakfast  room  with  several  others  by 
the  footman  on  a  silver  tray.  Sir  Robert  recognized  it  in  a 
moment,  placed  it  with  the  others  quietly  on  one  side  and  helped 
himself  to  a  little  more  cold  pigeon  pie.  He  was  breakfasting 
alone,  reading  a  local  morning  paper. 
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"  George,"  said  Sir  Robert 

**  Yes,  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  footman. 

"  Take  these  letters  into  the  library  and  leave  them  on  the 
table,     ril  read  them  presently." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Robert"  But  the  footman  wondered  why  he  didn't 
open  his  letters  at  once  as  ordinarily  constructed  mortals  of  both 
sexes  always  do.  He  disappeared  with  the  letters,  however,  and 
Sir  Robert  proceeded  with  his  pigeon  pie  and  his  Exeter  Gazettty 
in  alternate  bites,  so  to  speak.  Presently  George  reappeared 
looking  rather  flurried. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Robert,  but  there's  a  man  at  the  hall 
door  says  he  wants  to  see  you  very  particular." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  pray,  who  is  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  He  ain't  no  gentleman  at  all,"  burst  out  George  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart;  "  he's  a  low-bred  blay-gard,  that's  what  he  is— 
and  what's  more,  he's  drunk." 

**  Then  tell  him  to  go  away." 

"So  I  did,  Sir  Robert,  and  he  cussed  and  swore  that  hawful 
and  put  his  foot  in  between  the  door  like,  as  I  thought  I  must 
have  hup  to  him  and  knocked  him  down." 

Now  George  was  of  a  distinctly  weak  physique,  and  for  him  to 
be  "  up  "  and  face  a  "  blay-gard,"  who  was  made  rather  exuberant 
by  early  potations,  was  so  obviously  out  of  the  question,  that  Sir 
Robert  rose  from  the  table  at  once,  saying  quietly,  *'  All  right, 
George,  don't  mind  ;  I'll  attend  to  him."  And  as  George  gazed 
at  the  broad  shoulders  and  athletic  figure  of  the  young  baronet 
disappearing  through  the  doorway,  he  chuckled  with  a  feeling  of 
already  satisfied  vengeance  and  muttered,  "  Now  you'll  catch  it, 
you  tipsy  old  scoundrel !  Call  me  pumpkin  head  indeed !  My 
master  will  give  you  a  pumpkin  head,  I  do  hope  to  mussy!" 
George  was  evidently  very  angry. 

But  Sir  Robert  was  not  animated  by  pugilistic  thoughts  as  he 
strode  into  the  entrance  hall.  One  glance  at  his  footman's  foe, 
who  sure  enough  had  pushed  himself  right  into  the  house,  sufficed 
to  show  him  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  fustian-clad  navvy  who 
was  acting  as  sentry  the  other  day  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  My  good  fellow,  I  remember  your  face. 
What  is  it  you  want  here?" 

"Want to  seej/t7«,  guv'nor;  my  name's  Jim  Thompson.  You 
see  I  didn't  know  as  you  were  the  barronit  yersel'  when  you  gave 
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me  a  plug  of  *bacca  t'other  day,  or  p'raps  I  might  ha'  split  then. 
Perhaps  I  might  and  perhaps  I  mightn't.  But  me  and  the  boss 
can't  pull  together  no  longer,  and  blest  if  I  don't  blow  on  the 
whole  bloomin'  plant." 

Slang  is  the  poetry  of  the  great  unwashed,  the  language  in 
which  they  pour  forth  their  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
Jim  was  clearly  about  to  soar  to  still  greater  heights,  when  Sir 
Robert,  who  had  not  listened  to  a  word  he  said,  interrupted  him 
pretty  brusquely : 

"  Look  here,  my  good  man,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me 
you  had  better  take  a  walk  outside  and  come  back  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shall  be  free  then." 

The  fact  was  that  he  felt  it  was  cowardice  to  put  offreading  his 
London  letter  any  longer.  It  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  So  he  let  the  poetical  Jim  go  for  a  stroll,  and  he  walked 
into  his  library.  He  read  his  other  letters  first,  and  then  tore 
open  the  one  from  Shortt  and  Sharpe.  A  lingering  hope  still 
fluttered  at  his  heart,  but  it  flew  away  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  first  words. 

"  Dear  Sir  Robert, 

**  We  were  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  when  we 
received  your  favour  of  the  27th  inst.  We  regret  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  failed  to  induce  the  mortgagees  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  interest  due  by  you  on  the  ist  prox.,and  in  view  of 
the  report  which  you  give  us  of  the  mining  prospects  on  your 
estate,  which  has  taken  us  completely  by  surprise,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  for  you  any  further  advances.  As, 
however,  we  should  deeply  regret  the  foreclosure  that  you 
anticipate,  which  would  entail,  we  fear,  the  loss  of  the  entire 
Burnside  estate,  as  it  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  we  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  forward  to  us  on  or  before  the  ist  prox.  a  cheque 
for  ^1,125,  the  interest  payable  by  you  on  that  date.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  David  Morgan  is  an  upright 
and  competent  miner,  and  we  feel  sure  that  any  failure  in  the 
prospects  of  the  mine  is  not  due  as  you  suppose  to  his  want  of 
capacity,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  which  we  deeply 
regret     We  are,  &c,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  Shortt  and  Sharpe." 

Sir  Robert  read  the  letter  twice  over ;  the  second  time  very 
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carefully,  word  by  word,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  business  that 
referred  to  some  unfortunate  client  who  was  no  acquaintance  of 
his.  He  noted  how  every  word  he  had  said  against  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  was  taken  hold  of  and  made  an  excuse  for  a  volte-- 
face.  He  had  been  cheated  by  the  lawyers.  The  mine  was  like 
other  mines,  a  possibility  and  a  speculation.  But  the  lawyers 
had  involved  him  in  debt  till  he  was  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web,  and  now 
behold  the  two  spiders  having  got  him  fairly  caught  in  their  airy 
meshes  were  gently  stealing  down,  as  spiders  do,  to  suck  his  blood. 

Sir  Robert  folded  the  letter  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket  For 
a  few  moments  he  leant  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  leaned  his 
face  upon  his  hand.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  youthful  strength. 

''  I  have  life  before  me,"  he  said,  "  and  health  and  a  clear 
conscience.  I  have  lost  my  father's  estate;  I  have  lost  my 
inheritance.  But  I  will  make  a  hard  fight  not  to  lose  my  darling^ 
Maudie.  I  love  her  1  I  love  her !  I  love  her  1  I  will  work  for 
her.  I  will  go  to  her  and  ask  her  to  wait  for  me.  Surely  if 
other  men  can  work  their  way  to  fortune  I  can  do  the  same.** 
He  raised  his  hand  in  the  air  and  broke  out  into  a  smile.  "  God 
willing,"  he  said,  **  I  will  be  the  hewer  of  my  own  fortune  1 " 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall,  took  up  his  hat,  and  paused  for 
a  moment  Then  he  quickly  mounted  the  staircase,  two  steps 
at  a  time,  and  went  into  his  mother's  room.  He  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks,  after  the  continental  fashion,  and  said : 

"  Mother,  dear,  don't  be  anxious  about  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  give  up  the  old  place.  But  I  fancy  I 
can  make  you  quite  as  comfortable  in  London.  I  am  going  up 
in  a  day  or  two  to  find  quarters  for  you." 

"  But,  dear  Robert,  this  is  so  sudden." 

"  Yes,  but,  mother  dear,  don't  ask  me  questions ;  trust  me. 
Whatever  I  do  my  first  thought  shall  be  for  you." 

"  Trust  you,  my  dear  boy,  I  always  did  and  always  will.  You 
look  very  pale  and  anxious.    Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"Mother  dear,  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.  Don't  fret;  it  is  a 
passing  trouble.  All  troubles  pass  away,  you  know."  And  then 
he  kissed  her  again,  and  the  old  lady  shed  another  tear  or  two 
because  she  thought  her  darling  boy  was  in  sorrow ;  but  sh^  never 
doubted  him,  and  she  felt  as  if  no  trouble  could  ever  touch  her,  bo- 
cause  her  son  was  true  and  noble  and  strong,  and  he  loved  her. 
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The  young  baronet  strode  out  of  his  father's  home  to  walk 
over  to  Delhi  Cottage.  He  had  determined  to  see  Maudie  to 
tell  her  everything.  He  would  give  her  her  liberty  if  she  wished 
it,  but  would  plead  for  time,  a  couple  of  years,  perhaps,  while  he 
was  away  in  the  Far  West,  and  then  she  could  say  yes  or  no. 
She  was  so  young,  only  eighteen,  and  in  two  years'  time  she 
would  not  yet  be  of  age.  Thoughts  were  rushing  through  his 
brain  like  the  clouds  that  sweep  over  the  heavens  when  the  strong 
north  wind  is  blowing  before  a  storm.     And  youth  is  full  of  hope. 

He  had  not  walked  many  yards  before  he  came  up  to  the 
poetical  navvy,  who  was  contentedly  smoking  his  black  pipe, 
seated  on  a  heap  of  gravel. 

"  Blest  if  you  ain't  a  long  time  a-coming,  guv'nor.  Old 
pumpkin  head  wouldn't  open  the  door  again,  but  told  me  through 
the  winder  as  you  was  a-coming  out  directly." 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  said  Sir  Robert,  who  had  forgotten  all 
about  him.  "  I'm  afraid  I  am  too  busy  to  talk  about  your  affairs 
just  now." 

"  Oh,  that's  yer  little  game,  is  it  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  Come  to  the  Hall  to-morrow.  No,  to-morrow  is  Sunday ; 
come  on  Monday  morning,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you." 
Sir  Robert  had  a  vague  idea  that  Jim  was  going  to  ask  some 
favour  for  himself,  and  the  grim  idea  struck  him  that  on  Monday, 
August  the  first,  he  would  have  the  dramatic  pleasure  of  telling 
the  navvy  that  he  must  transfer  his  application  to  Messrs.  Shortt 
and  Sharpe,  of  Bedford  Row,  London. 

"  Well,  darn  me,"  said  Jim,  sotto  voce ;  "  I'm  Mowed  if  I  don't 
go  and  square  it  with  the  boss." 

The  young  baronet  was  hurrying  away,  but  fortunately  he 
turned  round  again.  *'  Oh,  I  forgot ;  you'll  want  some  more 
'baccy.  Here  you  are,  my  worthy  friend,"  and  he  searched  in 
his  side  pocket  for  his  tobacco  pouch.  He  had  left  it  at  home, 
so  he  opened  his  cigar  case  and  gave  Jim  half-a-dozen  cigars 
instead.  "  All  right ;  don't  forget  to  come  on  Monday  morning, 
and  then  we'll  have  a  talk,"  and  so  saying  he  stepped  out  on  his 
way  to  the  old  colonel's  with  a  sad  heart  indeed,  but  a  firm 
tread,  as  a  man  shotfld  have  who  has  done  no  wrong  and  can 
face  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  with  calm  fortitude. 

"  Dash  my  buttons,  but  the  barronite  is  a  stunner ;  so  he  is," 
cried  Jim.    ''  I'll  jest  go  down  to  the  second  level  and  git  some 
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specimens  for  to  show  him  on  Monday  morning.  Now,  Morgan, 
ole  boss,  you  look  out  for  squalls.  I  ain't  a-goln'  to  pick  ches- 
nuts  out  o'  th'  fire  for  thee  any  more." 

Jim  Thompson's  mind  was  evidently  made  up ;  the  handful 
of  cigars  had  turned  the  scale. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Sir  Robert  reached  Delhi  Cottage  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment was  in  store  for  him.  Maudie  had  gone  to  London  with 
her  friends  Violet  and  Rosalie  Leonard  on  a  few  days'  visit. 
The  girls  had  pressed  her  to  go  with  them,  and  the  old  colonel 
thought  it  would  do  her  good,  because  she  was  looking  a  little 
pale  and  unlike  her  usual  self.  Like  so  many  loving-hearted 
relatives  who  insist  on  knowing  what  is  good  for  others  better 
than  they  know  themselves,  he  had  insisted  on  Maudie  going. 
"  The  change  will  do  you  good,  darling,"  he  had  said  to  her, 
**  and  you  can  come  back  next  week,  you  know,  in  time  for  the 
ball  at  Torquay."    So  she  went. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  Sir  Robert,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  to  breathe  no  word  about  Maud  to  her  grandfather,  unless 
he  alluded  to  her  himself.  Sir  Robert  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  colonel  knew  all  about  his  engagement,  but  for  all  that 
he  would  be  silent  till  he  could  first  speak  to  Maud  herself.  So 
he  merely  mentioned  his  pecuniary  plight,  or  rather,  as  he  called 
it  himself,  his  "  grand  smash."  In  the  quietest  of  tones  he  ex  - 
plained  the  whole  case  to  his  father's  old  friend. 

"  You  see,"  he  said, "  my  father  began  the  mortgages,  and  I 
have  gone  on,  trusting  to  Shortt  and  Sharpe.  The  estate  is 
mor^aged  up  to  the  hilL  This  is  Saturday,  the  30th  of  July, 
and  unless  I  pay  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  on  Monday  everything  passes  out  of  my  hands  and  I  am 
a  beggar.  I  know  you  could  not  help  me,  my  dear  colonel,  even 
if  you  would,  but  I  have  just  come  over  to  explain  the  case  to 
yoii  so  that  you  will  understand  why  my  mother  and  I  leave  so 
suddenly,  as  we  shall  before  the  end  of  next  week.  I  have 
marred  my  own  fortune,  and  I  must  abide  the  issue." 

What  could  the  poor  old  colonel  say  ?  He  sympathized  with 
him,  and  consoled  him,  and  condoled  with  him,  and  squeezed  his 
hand  as  he  said  good-bye,  and,  as  a  parting  word  of  comfort, 
said  he  hoped  he  would  soon  hear  better  news  from  him.  How 
much  more  can,  or  will,  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  do  for  us  ? 
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And  when  Sir  Robert  was  gone,  the  good-natured  old  colonel 
took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Maudie,  hoping  she 
had  arrived  safely  with  Violet  and  Rosie  at  Thomas's  Hotel, 
where  Sir  Roger  Leonard  was  staying.  Then  he  told  her  all 
about  poor  Bobbie's  visit  and  all  his  sorrow.  "You  see  he  has 
come  to  grief  at  last,  as  I  always  expected  his  father  would  do 
before  him.  Unless  he  pays  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  to  those  old  scoundrels,  Shortt  and  Sharpe,  on  Monday 
he  will  be  ruined,  because  all  the  estate  is  mortgaged.  You  had 
better  not  say  anything  about  it  to  Violet  because  we  had  better 
wait,  you  know." 

The  colonel,  like  many  old  men,  was  fond  of  writing  long 
letters,  and  though  he  wrote  this  one  with  sincere  grief,  yet  he 
stated  the  facts  accurately,  and  finished  in  good  time  for  the 
Saturday  afternoon  post. 

He  little  knew  what  the  result  of  that  letter  would  be.  It  duly 
reached  London  on  Sunday  morning,  July  31st,  and  as  we 
Englishmen  are  too  careless  of  mundane  things  to  wish  to 
receive  letters,  how  urgent  soever  their  contents  may  be,  on  that 
consecrated  day,  it  was  not  put  into  Miss  Stapleton's  hands  until 
Monday  morning,  August  the  first, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  EVENTFUL  MONDAY. 

On  Monday  morning  Jim  Thompson  strolled  up  to  Burnside 
Hall,  smoking  the  last  of  his  Havana  cigars. 

By  a  mere  coincidence.  Sir  Robert,  who  had  slept  badly,  was 
pacing  up  and  down  outside  the  Hall,  smoking  a  cigar  too.  As 
Jim  drew  near  the  young  baronet  laughed  a  quiet  little  sardonic 
laugh  against  himself,  saying :  ''  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  be  a 
working  man,  like  my  visitor  there.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  learn  to 
talk  slang." 

"Good  morning,  guv'nor,"  said  Jim,  who  came  up  smiling  with 
an  air  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

"  Good  morning,"  returned  Sir  Robert 

"  The  boss  has  skiddled." 

•*  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Sir  Robert, 

"  I  mean  old  Morgan  has  hooked  it.  He  and  two  of  his  pals 
as  worked  in  the  mine  bolted  yesterday,  'cos  they  knew  I  was 
a-goin'  to  blow  on  'em." 
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Sir  Robert  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  extraordinary  piec5e  of 
intelligence,  and  invited  Jim  to  be  more  explicit  Without 
giving  a  verbatim  report  of  Jim's  exact  explanation,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  fustian-clad  navvy  soon  proved  to  Sir  Robert  that 
he  was  as  full  of  intelligence  as  a  scholar  from  Oxford.  He  told 
his  tale  in  his  own  way,  but  it  was  told  clearly  and  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  engaged  him  and  two  other  men  to  work,  in  the 
mine  at  good  wages  and  something  more,  but  on  condition  that 
they  held  their  tongues.  A  rich  seam  of  ironstone  had  been 
laid  bare  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  but  Morgan  had  orders 
to  **  keep  it  dark,"  and  to  run  adits  and  dig  shafts  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  he  had  done  most  conscientiously,  and  with 
equal  conscientiousness  his  assistants  had  assured  everybody 
that  they  had  "come  upon  nought  as  yet  but  rubble."  But 
there  the  seam  was,  so  Jim  averred,  and  to  prove  it  he  brought 
out  of  his  capacious  pocket  three  lumps  of  stone,  reddish  in 
colour,  and  wonderfully  heavy. 

"Come  and  see  for  yourself,  Sir  Robert,"  said  Jim;  "the 
other  coves  have  bolted." 

The  young  baronet  went,  and  saw,  and  was  convinced.  But 
alas !  it  was  too  late.  It  was  the  day  of  his  fate ;  he  had  been 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  he  well  knew  that  Shortt  and 
Sharpe  were  far  too  keen  to  give  him  a  chance  again.  He  walked 
sadly  back  to  his  old  home,  and  after  giving  a  handsome  tip  to 
his  guide,  closed  the  hall  door  behind  him,  and,  making  his  way 
to  the  library,  threw  himself  wearily  into  an  easy-chair.  "  It 
would  have  been  better,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had  never  been  bom." 

He  was  roused  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  and  enter  George 

"  A  telegram  for  you.  Sir  Robert." 

"All  right,  put  it  on  the  table  there,"  and  George  did  so, 
wondering  for  the  second  time  as  he  left  the  room  how  anybody 
in  his  right  senses  could  fail  to  open  letters  and  telegrams  the 
moment  they  arrived.  George  was  inexperienced  in  the  sorrows 
of  life. 

Sir  Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  that  telegram  would 
seal  his  fate  ;  and  he  was  quite  right 

•  •  •  •  « 

At  Thomas's  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  the  letters  were  brought 
up  to  the  visitors'  bedrooms.     Consequently  Miss  Maud  Staple- 
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ton  received   her  grandfather's    garrulous  letter   on   Monday 
morning  before  she  had  got  out  of  bed. 

•At  breakfast  time  Sir  Roger  and  Lady  Leonard  and  the 
five  boys  and  the  two  girls  made  their  appearance  one  after 
the  other,  and  sat  down  in  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  moods 
to  their  English  breakfast  table.  But  their  guest  did  noli  appear. 
After  a  time  the  waiter  was  told  to  ask  the  chambermaid  to  go 
up  to  Miss  Stapleton  and  tell  her  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
Presently  the  waiter  returned  to  say  that  the  chambermaid  had 
said  that  Miss  Stapleton  was  not  upstairs,  and  that  the  porter 
had  said  that  Miss  Stapleton  had  left  a  message  when  she  went 
out  to  say  that  she  hoped  to  be  back  for  lunch,  but  if  not  they 
were  not  to  wait  for  her.  Surprise  sat  upon  every  face,  but  Sir 
Roger,  who  prided  himself  on  knowing  the  ways  of  the  female 
sex— which  no  male  human  being  ever  did  yet — ^said  quietly : 
''  Oh,  yes  ;  it's  all  right ;  I  quite  understand.  Maudie  will  come 
back  before  luncheon  time.    Waiter,  bring  me  another  egg." 

Meanwhile  poor  Maudie  had  gone  through  the  agonies  of 
despair  and  wrath  and  anguish.  To  them  had  succeeded  the 
faint  glimmer  of  hope.  She  remembered  that  her  poor  dead 
father  had  left  her  a  small  annuity,  from  which  she  received 
thirty  pounds  a  year  through  the  Oriental  Bank — the  London 
bank,  which  her  grandpapa  also  dealt  with.  She  would  go  at 
once  to  the  manager  of  that  bank,  and  beg  him,  on  her  bended 
knees,  if  need  be,  to  give  her  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  she  would  give  up  everything  of  her  own  for  the 
future.  She  did  not  wait  to  think,  but  dressed  herself  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and,  leaving  a  message  with  the  porter  of  the  hotel, 
went  out  to  find  a  cab.  She  hailed  a  hansom,  and  told  the 
driver  to  take  her  to  the  Oriental  Bank. 

'*  Yes,  miss,  whereabouts  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  know ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  miss ;  somewhere  in  the  City,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  the  street  has  a  funny  name — Needle-and-thread 
Street,  or  something  like  that." 

*'  Oh,  Threadneedle  Street,  miss,"  said  Jehu,  with  a  broad  grin. 
**  I'll  find  it ;  jump  in,  miss." 

And  in  half-a-minute  Maudie  was  being  driven  whither  she 
scarcely  knew,  with  her  thoughts  all  in  a  whirl,  hoping  and 
fearing  what  was  going  to  happen.    She  put  her  hand  into  her 
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pocket  to  see  if  she  had  her  purse  with  her,  and  found  that  it 
was  all  safe,  and  also  that  she  had  with  her  her  old  plaything, 
the  ring  that  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her.  She  smiled  as 
she  drew  it  out  and  placed  it  on  her  finger. 

"  Oh,  that  it  would  bring  me  sunshine  to-day,"  she  cried ; 
**  there  is  sunshine  enough  in  the  sky,  but  Robert  and  I  are 
wrapt  up  in:  clouds.     Still,  there  is  hope." 

She  replaced  it  in  her  pocket,  and  her  thoughts  travelled  back 
to  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  much-needed  money  from  the 
manager  of  the  Oriental  Bank.  She  was  soon  at  her  destina- 
tion. She  entered  through  the  swinging  doors  of  the  heavy 
stone  building,  which  had  only  just  been  opened  for  the  day,  and 
as  she  looked  about  rather  bewildered  a  clerk  came  up  to  her 
and  asked  her  respectfully  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  her. 

"Is  this  the  Oriental  Bank?"  said  Maud,  feeling  very 
nervous. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  have  you  any  business  with  us  ?  " 

'*  I  want  to  see  the  manager,  if  you  please." 

"  I  am  not  sure  if  the  manager  is  in  his  office  yet,  but  I  will 
see.    Will  you  give  me  your  name,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  Miss  Stapleton  and  I  live  in  Devonshire.  My 
grandfather  is  Colonel  Stapleton." 

"Thank  you,  miss  ;  I  will  see  if  the  manager  can  see  you," 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  the  City,  where  a  man  would  be 
kept  waiting  for  an  hour,  there  is  always  an  Open  Sesame  for  a 
young  and  charming  lady.  Whether  it  was  due  to  this  psycholo- 
gical fact  or  to  the  circumstance  that  as  the  bank  had  only  just 
opened,  business  had  scarcely  begun,  true  it  is  that  Miss  Stapleton 
was  introduced  without  any  delay  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
manager's  office.  This  dignified  official  was  opening  his  letters 
— and  very  formidable  he  looked  sitting  at  a  large  table  facifig 
the  door  as  Maudie  entered.  He  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  stern  business  look  on  his  face  melted  down 
in  a  curious  way  into  one  of  benignity. 

"  Oh,  Miss— Steeplehurst— " 

"  Stapleton,  sir." 

'*  Stapleton,  of  course.  Will  you  sit  down  ?  What  is  it  you 
require?" 

Maudie's  heart  beat  fiercely,  but  she  controlled  herself  and 
took  a  seat  opposite  to  the  bald-headed    and    grey-bearded 
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manager,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  explained  in 
simple  and  clear  language  what  she  had  come  to  ask  for.  She 
had  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  paid  to  her 
by  or  through  the  Oriental  Bank,  and  she  wanted  the  manager 
to  be  kind  enough  to  give  her  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  five 
pounds  to-day  instead  of  it,  as  she  required  the  money  most 
urgently. 

The  manager  stroked  his  bald  head  and  then  stroked  his 
beard. 

"My  dear  young  lady,   I   fear   I   must  disappoint  you.     It 
is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  advance  anything  on  your  annuity. 

If  you  were  of  age  even " 

At  this  moment,  a  clerk  entered  with  a  card,  and  handed  it  to 
the  manager. 

"Tell  Mr.   Ramashan  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"Mr.  Ramashan  says  he  won't  detain  you  a  moment, but  he  is 
in  a  great  hurry." 

"  Then  send  him  in.  You  see.  Miss  Stapleton,  that  this  annuity 
of  yours  was  purchased  for  you  as  a  little  something  that  would 

always  be  a  certainty,  and  if  you Oh,  Mr.  Ramashan,  I  am 

very  busy,  as  you  see.     What  do  you  want  this  morning  ?  " 

Mr.  Ramashan  was  a  very  curious  little  man.  His  hair  and 
his  long  beard  were  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  eyes  peered  out 
from  under  his  thick  straight  eyebrows  as  if  from  that  place  of 
concealment  they  could  take  a  calm  view  of  all  mundane 
matters  without  making  any  mistakes.  He  was  very  deliberate 
in  his  manner  and  very  decisive  in  his  tone.  The  moment  he 
opened  his  mouth  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  a  European.  His 
language  in  its  accent  savoured  of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  his 
nose  did  not  bear  out  such  an  inference.  Maudie  did  not  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say.  It  was  something  about  a  bill  of 
exchange,  but  she  was  crushed  to  the  very  dust  by  what  the 
manager  had  told  her.  There  was  no  hope,  no  hope !  All  was 
so  cold,  every  one  was  so  hard.  She  heard  these  two  men  of 
money  talking,  talking,  and  she  said,  "  I  must  go." 

But  the  hot  tears  were  rushing  into  her  eyes  and  she  felt 
for  her  handkerchief.  In  drawing  it  out,  her  ring  came  with  it 
and  fell  and  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

The  manager  turned  towards  her  and  rising  said: 

35 
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"  I  am  really  deeply  grieved,  my  dear  young  lady " 

But  Mr.  Ramashan  had  picked  up  the  ring,  for  which  Maudie, 
overcome  as  she  was,  stretched  out  her  hand. 

*  My  Got  alive,  but  vot  ish  dat  ring  ?  " 

"  Give  it  me  please,  sir,  and  I  will  go." 

♦*  But  vere  did  you  get  dat  ring  ?  "  The  old  gentleman  spoke 
deliberately  indeed,  but  with  strange  energy,  while  a  curious  light 
seemed  to  come  into  his  half-hidden  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it,  sir ;  give  it  me  and  let  me  go 
away." 

"But — but,  dis  is  very  strange:  dis  is  vot  never  happened 
before !    I  vill  gif  you  von  hundret  pouns  for  dat  ring." 

If  the  old  gentleman  had  offered  her  a  hundred  pounds  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief  Maudie  could  not  have  been  more  aston- 
ished.    Nor,  apparently,  could  the  manager  of  the  bank. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ramashan?"  he  said.  "Let  me 
see  the  ring.  It  is  silver,  evidently,  curiously  made,  and  with 
some  sort  of  an  inscription.  I  can't  make  out  the  words.  What 
character  are  they  in  ?    Do  you  understand  them  ?  " 

"  Onderstand  dem  ?  Vy,  my  frend,  dis  is  a  sonshine  ring  !  My 
young  lady,  dis  is  a  sonshine  ring  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  know  that ;  they  say  it  will  bring  the  sunshine,  but  it 
won't." 

"Yes,  it  vill!  it  villi  it  vill!  but  ven  vill  you  get  married? 
Then  it  vill  give  sonshine ! " 

It  was  some  time  before  Maudie  could  get  the  old  gentleman 
to  understand  how  much  she  knew  about  the  ring,  and  how  little  ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  her  story  and  how  it  was  found  upon  the 
dead  body  of  her  father  after  a  great  battle  in  which  the  British 
were  fighting  against  the  Afghans,  his  hard  eyes  softened  and  he 
said : 

"  Veil,  I  vill  tell  you  vot  no  one  else  in  all  Europe  could  tell 
you.  Dis  is  a  ring  from  Thibet  which  princes  and  great  llamas 
give  to  their  daughters  as  a  marriage  portion.  You  see  deese 
letters.  Dey  say  and  dey  mean, '  Buddha  vill  give  you  sonshine,' 
and  de  little  letters  below  tell  which  stars  to  press  to  open  de 
great  moon."  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  great 
silver  disc  was  only  a  case  for  something  that  was  concealed 
within,  and  that  the  three  little  marks  at  the  end  of  the  cursive 
characters  were  numbers  which  told  the  stars  that  were  to  be 
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pressed  down  in  order  to  open  the  moon-like  circle.  He  explained 
that  in  Thibet,  to  open  the  ring  before  the  marriage  contract  had 
been  signed  would  be  a  crime  that  no  one  dare  commit  lest  the 
wrath  of  Sakia-muni  should  burst  over  his  head  in  thunder 
instead  of  sunshine,  because  the  ring  was  a  consecrated  one,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Buddha  in  his  capacity  of  "  Lord 
of  the  home  of  marriage." 

**  Is  it  that  now  you  go  to  be  married  ?  "  persisted  the  curious  old 
gentleman.  "  If  not,  I  vill  not  open  a  sonshine  ring.  No  1  no ! 
I  have  no  fears,  vat  you  call  superstitions,  but  I  vould  rather 
not" 

Nobody  admits  that  he  has  any  superstitions  ;  yet  some  people 
won't  walk  under  a  ladder,  and  some  won't  sit  down  thirteen  to 
table,  and  some  won't  go  to  sea  on  a  Friday.  Mr.  Hormutz 
Ramashan,  the  Parsee  merchant  of  Bagdad  and  London,  had  no 
superstitions  whatever,  but  he  would  not  open  a  sunshine  ring 
consecrated  to  Buddha  (whom  he  didn't  believe  in)  unless  the 
yoting  lady  who  owned  it  was  really  going  to  be  married.  Such 
aref  the  contradictions  of  human  nature. 

Poor  Maudle  was  so  astonished  at  the  whole  story  and  so 
overpowered  by  conflicting  emotions  that  only  a  gentle  blush,  a 
faint  trimsoning  like  that  of  the  eastern  sky  at  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn,  overspread  her  cheeks  as  she  answered,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
am  engaged,"  and  then  turning  to  the  manager  she  added,  "  It 
is  for  kim  that  I  want  the  money." 

**  Veil,  my  sharming  yung  lady,  den  ve  vill  open  zis  ring,  and 
zee  how  moch  sonshine  Buddha  vill  gif  you." 

The  numbers  marked  on  the  ring  were  2,  7  and  12  ;  and  Mf. 
Ramashan  explained  that  these  signified  that  the  original  giver 
of  the  ring  had  an  especial  devotion  to  the  second,  seventh  and 
twelfth  incarnations  of  Buddha.  To  press  the  second  star  alone 
was  useless ;  to  press  number  two  and  number  seven  together 
would  be  useless ;  but  if  the  three  were  all  pressed  together  then 
the  ring  would  open.  To  do  this  was  a  little  difficult.  At  first 
they  thought  they  would  have  to  send  for  a  jeweller,  but  Mr.  Rama- 
shan said,  "  No ;  de  yung  lady  must  press  one  star.  Ve  vill  do 
de  oders  ourselves.  Ve  must  imagine  dat  ve  are  in  a  temple  of 
Buddha,  and  dat  I  am  de  bridegroom  and  dat  you  are  de  priest" 
The  manager  of  the  bank  was  by  this  time  as  interested  as  the 
young  lady  and  the  old  Parsee,  and  by  the  aid  of  nothing  more 
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romantic  than  three  penholders,  they  succeeded  in  pressing 
simultaneously  the  second,  seventh  and  twelfth  little  stars,  while 
Maudie  herself  held  the  hasp  of  the  ring  firmly  in  her  left  hand. 
In  an  instant  the  engraved  cover  flew  high  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
cavity  was  disclosed  one  large  lustrous  diamond.  As  if  resenting 
its  long  concealment  from  the  light  of  heaven,  it  shot  out  a  circle 
of  dazzling  rays.  It  was  of  the  purest  water,  flawless  and  with.* 
out  the  slightest  tinge  that  could  mar  its  perfection.  It  was 
evidently  a  gem  of  great  price. 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour.  Miss  Stapleton,"  said  the 
manager,  **  you  are  a  fortunate  young  lady." 

"  Mine  Got ! "  cried  the  old  Parsee, "  Buddha  has  sent  you  some 
very  bright  sonshine  I     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

But  Maudie  had  only  one  idea.  Timorously  she  looked  at 
the  manager  and  asked  him  if  it  was  worth  ;^i,i2S.  A  short 
conversation  followed,  and  when  the  Parsee  gentleman  under- 
stood exactly  how  matters  stood,  he  gallantly  said  that  the 
young  lady  ought  not  to  lose  her  diamond  of  sunshine.  If  she 
would  leave  it  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  bank,  he  would  advance 
the  exact  sum  she  wanted,  and  she  might  redeem  the  jewel  any 
time  within  twelve  months  on  repaying  the  money  with  six  per 
cent,  interest.  And  when  the  London  Directory  had  been  duly 
consulted,  a  clerk  from  the  bank  was  dispatched  to  Messrs. 
Shortt  and  Sharpe  with  a  cheque  payable  at  sight  for  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  drawn  by 
Hormutz  Ramashan  on  the  Oriental  Bank  of  London,  and 
accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  manager  that  it  was  in  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  certain  mortgages  due  that  day  by  Sir 
Robert  Burnside,  of  Bumside  Hall,  Devon. 

Then  it  was  that  Maudie  flew  to  a  telegraph  office  and  sent 
her  message  of  joy  to  her  broken-hearted  lover,  and  with  a 
bounding  heart  and  a  beaming  smile  hurried  back  to  Thomas*s 
Hotel  in  time  to  sit  down  to  the  luncheon  table. 


At  last  Sir  Robert  found  courage  to  tear  open  his  tel^ram. 
He  had  nerved  himself  for  the  worst.  "  I  know  it  is  all  over  with 
me,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  will  bear  it  like  a  man."  And  this  is  what 
he  read :  "  Be  happy,  darling,  all  is  right ;  the  money  is  paid. 
My  ring  has  brought  you  sunshine  at  last — MAUDIE." 
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Sir  Robert  sat  for  a  moment  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  did 
not  understand  it  all,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  saved.  Then  he 
quietly  rose  and  went  straight  up  to  his  mother's  room  and  kissed 
her,  saying : 

"  Mother,  darling,  I  have  good  news  ;  you  need  never  leave  the 
old  spot  and  you  will  soon  have  sweet  Maudie  for  your  daughter." 

How  it  turned  out  that  Lord  Dawlish  after  all  had  not  started 
for  his  yachting  excursion,  and  how  he  met  Sir  Robert  at 
Thomas's  Hotel,  with  the  Leonards  and  Miss  Stapleton  the  very 
next  day,  and  how  he  took  the  matter  up  for  the  sake  of  his  old 
friend  the  colonel,  as  he  averred  himself  (but  more  probably  for 
the  sake  of  Maudie's  sweet  face),  and  how  he  sent  on^  of  his 
managers  to  the  newly-discovered  mine  on  the  Burnside  estate 
and  advanced  the  necessary  capital  to  develop  it,  need  not  be 
told  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Burnside  iron  mine  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  that  portion  of  Devonshire  that  abuts  on  Corn- 
wall. That  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Burnside  are  rich  and  happy  ; 
that  the  Dowager  Lady  Burnside  still  lives  in  her  old  home ; 
that  the  old  colonel  did  not  lose  the  love  of  his  little  darling, 
Maudie,  when  he  gave  her  away  at  the  altar  as  a  bride,  and  that 
the  glorious  jewel  that  lay  hid  in  Maudie's  magic  ring  is  seen 
only  on  g^reat  occasions,  when  it  excites  the  envy  of  all  the 
county. 

And  so  her  Eastern  Talisman  did  really  work  the  miracle  of 
bringing  down  sunshine  from  heaven  to  ^arth. 

T.  WESTWOOD  TEMPLE. 
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By  MARY  S.  HANCOCK. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
"  Guard Y  l  that  man  is  always  following  us." 

It  was  Doris  who  uttered  the  protest  one  morning.  She 
had  beguiled  the  Professor  from  his  books,  and  they  were 
walking  over  the  heather  towards  the  Fell  A  month  had  passed 
since  Rufus'  funeral,  and  even  Miss  Priscilla  had  deemed  it 
her  duty  to  descend  to  common-places  once  more.  She  could 
not  bring  back  the  dead  to  life,  but  she  might  keep  an  .eye  on 
the  living,  and  she  had  a  distinct  impression  that  she  alone  kept 
the  whole  place  from  falling  into  ruins. 

In  these  days  of  gloom  Doris  had  come  very  much  to  the 
front.  It  was  she  who  looked  after  Allan's  comfort  while  Miss 
Priscilla  indulged  in  her  grief.  It  was  she  who  made  the  only 
bit  of  brightness  in  the  household  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  she 
did  not  rec(^nize  how  Allan  turned  to  her  for  consolation  aAd 
strength  in  an  emei^ency  of  this  kind 

He  grew  to  depend  upon  her  for  most  things,  nor  did  he  turn 
in  vain. 

All  that  her  interest  could  suggest  she  did ;  and  she  even 
essayed  to  wean  his  thoughts  from  the  burden  that  had  fallen 
upon  them — no  light  task  this.  Amongst  other  plans,  one  was  that 
she  should  take  him  daily  for  a  walk  or  for  a  ride  over  the  hills. 

The  suggestion  was  hers,  and  she  called  for  him  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  Allan  enjoying  the  periodical  stroll  more  than 
he  could  tell. 

"  What  a  grand  walker  you  are !  "  she  told  him  plainly.  "  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  start  you,  but  when  this  is  done  the  result 
is  satisfactory." 

And  he,  laughing  at  her  way  of  expressing  the  matter,  made 
her  a  low  bow  for  the  encouragement. 

Sometimes  they  drove  along  the  high  road  that  leads  over 
Carter  to  the  Scottish  border ;  it  is  a  grand  drive,  famous  for 
the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  but, 
somehow,  Allan  liked  best  to  walk  over  the  moors. 
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*'  It  is  more  bracing/'  he  said  in  explanation ;  nor  did  she  find 
fault.  Thus  it  was  that  she  so  frequently  noticed  the  figure  of  a 
man  lingering  in  the  rear,  or  following  them  afar  off,  like  one 
who  fears  to  lose  sight  of  his  prey. 

And  then  Doris'  heart  b^an  to  trouble  her. 

Was  there  some  new  trouble  coming  to  them  now  ? 

''I  am. often  right  in  my  intuitions/'  she  said  mournfully  to 
herself.    **  I  begin  to  be  afraid." 

But  Allan  Gordon  smiled  when  she  repeated  this  to  him. 

"  My  dear  child,  that  is  '  Rob  the  Polis,*  as  the  people  call 
him.  He  has  not  much  to  do,  and  spends  half  his  time  in 
wandering  about  by  the  river  or  on  the  moor.  He  is  not  think- 
ing of  us." 

**Oh,  but  he  w,"  she  persisted.  "I  see  him  hanging  round 
Redmarshall  continually." 

Allan  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  this  ?  "  he  said  quietly.  "  Then  he  must  have 
discovered  something.    Let  us  hear  what  it  is/* 

The  girl  caught  his  hand  impulsively.  She  was  apprehensive 
of  ill. 

"  Don't  1  don't  1 "  she  cried  quickly.  "  Who  knows  what  he  has 
to  say  ?  " 

Allan  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"My  child,"  he  said  reassuringly,  *^we  have  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Therefore,  why  need  we  fear  Rob  ?  Besides,  I  would 
give  much  to  discover  the — murderer." 

Then  they  waited,  and  the  man  came  up  slowly,  even  hesitat- 
ingly, as  if  he  were  shy  of  meeting  the  Professor. 

"Well,  Rob,  how's  all  with  you  to-day?"  said  Allan  heartily. 
**  And  have  -you  any  news  ?  " 

"Nay,  theer's  nae  noos,  but — Fm  ihinkiri  /" 

"  That's  the  want  of  the  day,  Rob  ;  so  do  you  go  on  thinking." 

"Aye!"  The  "polls"  lifted  up  his  rugged  head,  pushed  his 
"  dear-stalker  "  off  his  forehead  and  looked  at  Allan  fixedly. 

"  I  misdoot  ye'll  no  be  likin'  ma  thowts,  sor.  They're  mighty 
quare." 

"  I've  more  toleration  for  queemess  than  many  folk,  Rob,  my 
man.    What's  troubling  you  ?  " 

"  Th'  murder,"  said  Rob  bluntly. 

"  Ah !  And  it's  worried  me  not  a  little  too.   It  is  uncomfortable 
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work  as  things  are,  and  no  one  likes  to  be  confronted  with  a 
mystery!" 

"  True  fur  ye,  sor,  but — "  Rob  scratched  his  head  and  felt 

puzzled — "ye  wur  furst  nigh  him  that's  gaed  awa',  wur  ye  no?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  the  shot  and  hurried  out     I  wondered  what  it 

was.    Then  I  saw *' 

"  Aye.  Wull,  ye  needna  say  ower  muckle  noo,  ye  ken."  This 
very  professionally. 

*•  Oh,  I  don't  mind  talking  to  you,  Rob.  I  know  3^u  have  the 
case  in  charge." 

"  A — ^ye  !  "    Rob  was  less  professional,  and  more  upset  than 
he  liked.    "  But,  theer's  nowt  bin  sed^  as  yet." 
"  Very  likely  not     We  know  nothing,  do  we?  " 
"  Nay,  but— I'm  thinkin'." 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  then  Doris  said  very  softly : 
"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Rob?   Let  us  hear  it — and  get 
it  over." 

A  slight  smile  had  been  playing  across  Allan's  face,  but  at 
her  words,  almost  tremulous  in  their  earnestness,  he  turned 
and  stared. 

"Is  it  really  a  clue  that  you  have  now,  Rob?"  he  asked 
seriously.    "  If  so,  do  not  waste  time  over  it" 

*'  Aye ;  but  ye  see,  Mr.  Allan,  sor,  I've  kenned  ye  ivir  sence  ye 
wur  a  bit  lad — a  bonnie  bit  lad,  forbye." 
"You  have,  Rob." 

"  An'  I've  aye  thowt  theer  wur  niver  onyboddy  like  yersel'. " 
"Thank  you,  Rob." 
"It's  no  purfeeshional,  ye  ken,  Mr.  Allan;  it's  no  just  fur 

whaat  I'm  paid,  but " 

A  long  pause,  in  which  Allan  stood  wondering,  and  Doris 
quivered  with  unknown  terror. 

"An'  sae — I'm  thinkin',"  repeated  Rob  slowly  for  the  third 
time.  "  Min'  me,  Mr.  Allan,  sor,  if  ye'd  rayther  be  afterr  makin* 
a  flittin',  why,  that's  nayther  here  nor  theer.  It's  haird  o'  me  ter 
hae  sic  an  a  wurk  i'  ma  hands.    Woe's  the  daay," 

Allan's  astonishment  and  the  old  man's  grief  were  alike 
remarkable. 

"  Rob,"  said  Allan  very  gently,  "  I  had  no  idea  you  liked  my 
brother  so  well.     I  take  all  this  kindly." 
"  Wull  ye  be  after  makin'  a  flittin',  sor  ?  " 
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Allan  shook  his  head. 

•'  No,  no,  old  friend.    I  must  face  the  sorrow  out  at  home." 

"  I'm  no  thinkin'  o'  the  sorrow,  nor  o'  Mister  Rufus  naythur. 
Tis  yersel  I'm  maist  concarned  aboot ;  wull  ye  gang,  or  no  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Allan  resolutely.  "Why  should  I  go?  I  am 
obliged  to  stay  and  look  after  business  matters." 

Rob  bent  his  head  in  doubt. 

"  Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Allan,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I'm  doin' 
wrang,  na  doot,  but,  fur  the  third  time,  wull  ye  gang  awa'  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  go,  Rob  ?  "  interposed  Doris.  "  Is  it  running 
away  that  you  are  advising  ?  " 

Rob  nodded  without  looking  at  her. 

"ButwAy?" 

"  Eh,  dinna  ax  me^  honey ;  dinna  ax  puir  auld  Rob.  I  dauma 
saay — gin  I  wud." 

"  Rob  !  "  Allan  put  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm.  "  Rob ! 
why  are  you  talking  in  this  fashion  ?  Do  you — can  you  really 
be  hinting  that  I — Allan  Gordon — ^have  aught  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  my  brother  Rufus  ?  Is  that  your  meaning  ?  "  Allan's 
voice  was  clear  and  resonant ;  he  held  his  head  up  in  the  air. 
His  face  was  the  face  of  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

Rob  looked  more  a  culprit  than  he. 

"  God  forgie  me,"  he  murmured  sadly ;  "  but  that's  just  what 
I  am  thinkin',  Mr.  Allan.  Aye,  I  do,  sor — it's  gaes  till  ma  verra 
hairt  ter  saay  thae  wurrds." 

Allan's  hand  dropped  by  his  side.  This  was  evidently  both  a 
shock  and  a  surprise. 

"  Why,  man ! "  he  cried  sternly,  "  Rufus  never  did  me  any 
harm,  nor  would  I  have  harmed  him.  This  is  sheer  nonsense,  Rob." 

"  It  may  be  ter  yersel',  Mr.  Allan  ;  but  I  canna  help — thinkin* y 

"  Tut,  tut.  You've  got  the  murder  on  your  brain  ;  but  you  are 
on  the  wrong  scent  this  time." 

"  Ye  wur  fund  oot  aside  him,  V  th'  gairdin,  ye  min'.  Theer 
wur  just  ye  an*  him — ^yer  twa  sels — an' " 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I'm  wae,  Mr.  Allan  ;  wae  ter  ha'  leeved  till  noo.  Gang  awa*, 
sor ;  gang  awa*,  an*  it'll  no  be  auld  Rob  that'll  say  ae  wurrd  ter 
hairm  ye." 

Allan  was  a  good  deal  touched  by  the  man's  evident  concern, 
though  he  was  vexed  at  his  extraordinary  notion. 
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"Listen  to  me,  Rob,"  he  said  quietly.  "YouVe  unsettled 
your  brain  a  bit ;  all  this  has  been  too  much  for  you.  Come  to 
Redmarshall  for  a  bit,  and  we'll  nurse  you  up." 

But  Rob  shrank  back  in  horror. 

"  Me  up  till  th'  hoose !  ^  Na,  na  ;  I  canna  do  't  V  would  set  a' 
th*  folks  on  at  wonce't     Eh,  Mr.  Allan,  ma  hairt  is  sair  fur  3^." 

Then  Doris  flung  herself  into  the  breach. 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Rob,"  she  cried 
passionately,  her  face  ablaze,  her  eyes  flashing.  "  You  know 
how  good  Mr.  Gordon  is  to  everybody — so  kind,  so  gentle " 

"  Doris ! "  Allan  interrupted  her  in  tones  full  of  pain.  "  Doris, 
don't  praise  me  too  much  ! " 

"  And  you  accuse  him — him^  the  best  of  mortals— of  so  vile  a 
crime  !    You  might  as  well  say  it  was  I." 

"  I  sed  nowt — I'm  thinkitC^^  said  Rob,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 

**  You  told  him  he  might  run  away.  Just  as  if  he  were  guilty 
and  feared  to  own  it" 

*'  Aye  ;  but  I'd  gie  ma  life  fur  his'n— ony  day." 

Allan,  for  once,  made  no  response ;  he  was  listening  with  all 
his  heart  to  Doris.  This  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  it  set  his 
pulses  tingling  wildly. 

"  But  he  is  not  going  from  here,"  said  the  girl  proudly.  "  He 
is  going  to  stay,  for  he  has  lived  a  simple,  straightforward  life 
amongst  you  always ;  and  you  ought — ^you  ought — Rob,  to 
know  better." 

The  passionate  quiver  of  her  tone  thrilled  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  listened — the  man  whp  stood  in  danger  of  his  life.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  not  to  stretch  out  his  arms  and  take  her 
into  them  and  bless  her  for  her  warm  partisanship. 

But  Rob  was  still  there,  and  Rob  was  still  unconvinced,  still 
bent  on  torturing  himself,  and  wounding  them. 

"Doris,  my  darling,"  he  cried  in  momentary  forgetfulness, 
"  Rob  knows  where  to  find  me  if  I  am  wanted.  I  shall  not  run 
away,  Rob.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  hide.  I  shall  remain 
at  Redmarshall." 

Rob  lifted  his  head,  sore  with  the  weight  of  woe  he  carried. 

"Eh,  mon,"  he  broke  out  hoarsely.  "Do  ye  no  ken  'at 
theer's  mair  nor  me  ahint  this.    Aye,  at  Redmarshall  itsel'." 

"  Rob !  Rob !  "  cried  Allan  aloud.  "  Oh,  what  are  you  saying  ? 
Are  others  looking  at  me  as  you  do  ?  " 
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Rob  bent  his  head. 

"  It's  no  ma  wulL     Tni  set  a-thinkin*,"  he  said  slowly. 

Then  Allan  took  Doris'hand  and  walked  briskly  down  the 
fell-side,  leaving  old  Rob,  who  sank  down  upon  the  heather, 
burying  his  face  in  agony. 

The  accuser  and. the  accuse^  parted  thu3.  The  one,  over- 
come by  the  horror  of  the  thing  that  he  was  forced  to  do ;  the 
other,  erect,  sta.tely,  unchanged  outwardly,  chafed  inwardly  at  the 
unspeakable  humiliation  of  the  moment,  all  undeserved  as  it  was. 

Doris  clung  to  him  tremblingly. 

"  How  could  he — how  could  he ! "  she  kept  on  murmuring. 
**  Will  they  hurt  you  ?    Will  they  take  you  from  us  ?  " 

He,  the  accused,  became  the  comforter. 

"  No,  no,  my — child ;  how  can  they  ?  There  is  no  propf.  I 
was  in  my  study  at  work  when  I  heard  the  shot.  Rob  says  he 
found  me  near  Rufus,  and  that  is  true.  I  reached  him  before 
even  Priscilla  had  time  to  go  out ;  but  I  did  not  fire — or  shoot 
him,  Doris.." 

"  Oh,  I  know — I  know ! "  she  cried  passionately.  "  How  wicked 
of  that  old  man  to  say  such  things  1 — Don't  repeat  them  to  me." 

Allan  patted  her  hand  tenderly. 

"  It  is  well  to  have  one  who  still  believes  in  you  and  still  trusts 
you,"  he  said ;  **  but  this  scene  will  close  my  lips,  Doris — about — 
something  else  which  time  might  have  brought  about— /^M^j/j." 
He  bent  down  and  gazed  at  her  for  one  instant  with  a  strange 
undefined  look  in  his  eyes  that  made  her  turn  her  own  away. 
Then,  straightening  himself,  he  said  quickly,  "Come,  Doris, 
come."  Adding  under  his  breath,  "  I  was  very  nearly  making  a 
fool  of  myself — for  what  can  she^  a  bright  young  creature,  have 
in  common  with  a  worn  old  bookworm  like  myself?" 

He  put  the  thought  from  him  ;  there  were  others  that  hustled 
it  away  for  the  moment — thoughts  of  peril  and  difficulty,  and 
pain ;  yes,  acute  pain,  for  Allan  had  a  strange,  yet  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  Rob  was,  after  all,  but  a  "  mouthpiece,"  and  that  the 
more  vigorous-minded  Miss  Priscilla  moved  behind  the  scenes, 
seeking  to  place  her  finger  on  her  favourite  brother's  murderer ; 
burning  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  some  one — it  mattered  not 
whom^  so  long  as  his  death  was  avenged  to  her  satisfaction. 

Miss  Priscilla  had  forgotten  who  has  said,  **  Vengeance  is  Mine, 
I  will  repay." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
The  days  that  followed  were  exceedingly  bitter  ones  for  Allan 
Gordon. 

It  was  not  easy  to  live  in  the  house  with  Miss  Priscilla,  to  feel 
her  eyes  searching  into  him  morning,  noon  and  night — in  stem 
inquiry. 

She  took  up  the  r6le  of  an  amateur  detective  with  a  keenness 
that  was  horrible. 

''  If  I  can  only  discover  something  I  shall  die  contented.  Is 
he  to  live  on,  comfortable,  honoured,  even  respected,  and  Rufus 
to  remain  unavenged  ?    Not  while  I  live,  at  any  rate." 

And  Miss  Priscilla  could  be  very  bitter  when  she  chose.  She 
even  vented  some  of  her  wrath  on  Doris*  head  when  she  saw  the 
two  so  much  together. 

**  She  has  already  forgotten  Rufus,"  said  Priscilla  in  her  heart. 
*'  Rufus  was  a  man,  he  was  something  to  admire ;  but  as  for 
Allan — he  is  insignificant  and  absurd  His  work  is  ridiculous ; 
he  will  never  help  to  redeem  the  house.  Who  reads  his  books  ? 
Who  cares  for  what  he  writes  ?  " 

She  was  unjust,  as  most  bitter  people  are.  Allan  wrote  for  the 
studious  and  the  thoughtful,  and  some  day  he  would  be  recog- 
nized and  appreciated. 

In  the  meantime  life  was  hard,  undoubtedly  ;  and  Allan  had 
to  endure  the  hardness,  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  owed  the  fresh  importation  to  his  sister. 

"  Verily,"  said  he,  when  alone  in  his  study,  "  it  has  been  written, 
'  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.' " 

Those  were  sad  times  on  which  he  had  fallen. 

It  was  wonderful  how  patient  he  was  with  Priscilla,  and  how 
he  bore  with  her  extreme  irritation. 

"  This  calamity  must  surely  have  turned  her  brain,"  he  told 
himself  day  after  day.  **  In  a  little  while  the  cloud  will  pass  and 
she  will  be  what  she  always  was.     I  must  bear  with  her." 

But  not  all  the  patience  in  the  world  availed  much  with  Miss 
Priscilla. 

"  Hur  brain's  gotten  a  rare  twist,"  remarked  old  John  in  the 
privacy  of  the  servants'  hall.  "  She's  just  bad  to  manage,"  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  the  cook,  echoed  his  sentiments  by  saying 
heartily,  "  I  ken  that  finely." 
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But  throughout  all,  Allan  tried  with  all  his  might  to  prevent 
himself  from  thinking  too  often  and  too  tenderly  of  Doris.  Nay, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  she  should  leave  Red- 
marshall  for  a  time,  and  travel  abroad  with  a  suitable  companion 
whom  he  would  engage  for  her.     But  it  was  of  no  avail. 

**  I  shall  certainly  not  desert  Redmarshall,"  said  Doris,  and  he 
knew  she  meant  it,  in  spite  of  Miss  Priscilla's  contrariety.  And 
her  determination  pleased  him,  although  he  said  nothing  to  in- 
fluence it 

All  through  this  time  Doris  could  not  help  remembering  that 
one  moment  of  vivid  experience  when  Allan  had  called  her 
"darling." 

He  hoped  that  it  had  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  a  slip — 
made  by  a  man  tempted  out  of  his  habitual  self-repression.  But 
he  did  not  know  that  she  had  heard  it,  and  hearing,  had  treasured 
the  memory  of  the  word. 

Allan  was  proud.  His  poverty  had  kept  him  silent  before.  A 
double  misfortune  sealed  his  lips  now.  Not  until  all  mistakes 
were  cleared  would  he — could  he — dare  to  speak — if,  indeed,  he 
ever  hoped  to  attain  to  such  a  period. 

Doris*  wealth  barred  the  way.  Unlike  Rufus,  Allan  could  not 
bring  himself  to  find  shelter  behind  a  wealthy  marriage. 

**  I  should  despise  myself,"  he  said  over  and  over  again. 

And  then,  finally,  there  was  this  other  thing,  with  Miss 
Priscilla's  added  bitterness  at  its  back. 

Thanks  to  Rob's  hints,  Allan  knew  now  how  much  plotting 
was  going  on  secretly.  He  could  almost  see  Priscilla  at  work> 
weaving  a  web  that  should  entrap  him  ;  and  Allan  shuddered  at 
this  thought.  Priscilla,  fierce,  resentful,  dogged,  kept  looking  on 
from  beneath  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows  that  were  like  some  old 
wizard's  in  their  ruggedness,  and  gave  a  certain  ferocity  to  her 
face. 

Priscilla's  look  was  almost  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
career. 

He  began  to  find  it  impossible  to  go  on  writing,  the  mechani- 
cal effort  told  upon  him,  continued  labour  became  irksome,  and  in 
this  strait  Doris  again  helped  him. 

She  found  him,  irresolute  and  mournful,  at  his  desk,  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  physical  incapacity,  and  she  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  can  write  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an  attempt 
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at  playfulness  that  shie  was  far  from  feeling.    "  Let  me  be  the 
scribe  ;  you  shall  dictate." 

He  regarded  her  with  mixed  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
hesitancy. 

**  It  is  too  kind,  but '* 

"  There  is  no  *  but'  I  want  employment.  Miss  Priscilla  told 
me  so  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  Reverend  Charles  Surtees 
said  the  same  thing — rather  differently,  I  admit." 

"Priscilla  is  always  forcible,  though  not  always  polite,"  he 
admitted  with  a  quiet  nod. 

She  seated  herself  at  his  desk,  drawing  the  blotting-pad 
towards  her,  and  choosing  a  quill  with  rare  celerity. 

"  Now  I  am  ready  ;  begin ! "  she  commanded  heroically. 

"It  will  be  dry  for  you." 

"  Never  mind.  I  require  enlightenment  on  many  points.  Miss 
Priscilla  believes  that  I  am  deplorably  ignorant." 

**  It  is  true  that  I  want  my  book  finished." 

"  Certainly,  and  you  will  never  havje  a  better  chance  of  doing 
so." 

"But,  why  should  you  ?" 

'*  Why  have  you  been  troubled  with  me  ?  Professor,  the  thing 
is  square.    Go.  on.*' 

And  Allan  hailed  her  efforts  as  a  deliverance. . 

He  wanted  to  crowd  on  efforts  and  finish. 

"  At  any  moment  Rob  may  take  it  into  his  stupid  head  to 
appear,"  he  niused.     "  I  must  work  at  fever  heat" 

And  he  communicated  some  of  his  energy  to  her. 

They  worked  from  breakfast  to  dinner  untiringly,  Allan's 
brain  as  active  as  ever ;  her  hand  resolute  and  firm.  And  the 
book  progressed. 

Down  in  the  village  Rob  "  kept  himself  to  himself,"  terrified 
to  move  lest  Miss  Priscilla  should  pounce  down  upon  him  and 
insist  upon  Allan's  arrest.  It  was  so  difficult  for  old  Rob  to 
withstand  Miss  Priscilla,  for  she  had  found  out  that  his  one 
longing  was  to  live  and  die  in  the  place  where  he  had  been  so 
long,  and  she  was  continually  threatening  to  get  him  either 
removed  or  dismissed,  and,  in  either  case,  what  would  become  of 
'•auldRob?" 

He  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
"  between  two  stools  you  not  unfrequently  come  to  the  ground," 
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and  that  it  is  an  equally  well-understood  saying,  "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters." 

Old  Rob  thought  of  his  little  cottage,  "the  bit  gairdin,"  the 
purling  burn  at  the  brae-foot,  and  the  grand  rugged  country  of 
his  birth,  where  he  had  breathed  the  pure  fresh  air  and  thanked 
God  daily  for  his  Border  birthplace ;  and  Rob  felt  that  not  for 
*'  2!  th*  Gordons  that  ivor  wur  "  could  he  leave  this— all  this — and 
go  away. 

"  I've  a  married  dawter  i'  th'  sooth,"  said  he  of  an  evening,  as 
he  sat  in  the  porch  with  his  hand  oh  his  collie's  head.  ''An'  she's 
a  decent  lass ;  she'll  hae  ma  faast  enuff,  I'm  thinkin'  1 " 

Then  his  eye  would  catch  the  glint  of  the  sun's  golden  setting 
reflected  in  the  burn,  his  ear  would  hear  the  last  shrill  cry  of  the 
home-bound  curlew  as  he  sped  overhead  on  wide-spread  wing ; 
and  over  the  rough  crags  and  stem  background  of  the  Cheviots 
there  would  steal  the  wondrous  tints  of  red  and  purple,  the  mists 
lying  pale  and  faint  against  their  summits,  the  shadows  creeping 
low  round  their  feet  ;  and  between,  that  belt  of  blazing  glory 
borrowed  from  a  sky  that  always  made  old  Rob  think  of  another 
land,  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  where  so  many  he  loved  had 
foregathered  already. 

"  I  canna  go !  "  the  old  man  would  cry,  with  heart  nigh  unto 
bursting.  "  Great  Lord  in  Heaven  help  me !  I  canna  go  fra' 
heer." 

Then  the  collie  would  rear  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  plant- 
ing its  fore-feet  upon  his  knee,  would  solemnly  lick  his  bent  head, 
as  though  to  say,  "  Though  all  the  world  forsake  you,  I  am  by. 
I'm  with  you  through  rain  and  mist,  storm  and  sunshine,  from 
sunset  to  sun-rising."  And  the  tears  would  fall  from  Rob*s  eyes, 
and  he  sat,  always  "  thinkin*." 

Oh,  yes.  Those  were  bad  days  for  him  as  well,  for  he  was 
haunted  by  the  shadow  of  what  his  own  heart  told  him  was  a 
great  temptation.  He  was  slow  in  action,  far  too  slow  for  Miss 
Priscilla. 

When  he  pleaded  for  "  proofs  "  she  laughed. 

**  I  want  justice,"  she  cried  angrily.  "  Is  there  no  such  thing 
in  this  country?  I  will  sell  the  estate  itself  rather  than  let  my 
brother's  death  go  unpunished." 

"  Ye're  tar'ble  haird,  Miss  Prcescilla,"  said  the  old  man,  who 
had  known  her  all  her  life,  from  the  days  when  she  trotted  along 
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the  lanes  by  her  father's  side.  "  YeVe  tar'ble  haird  Yon's  yer 
brither  too ;  an'  a  better  mon  he  is  than  t'other  was.  Ye  canna 
min'  a'  'at  ye  ken,  shurely,  mem." 

"  I  know  very  well,"  she  flung  back  passionately.  **  If  you  are 
not  fit  for  your  work,  say  so,  Rob,  and  I'll  pretty  soon  see  that 
some  one  else  is  appointed." 

"  Dear  forbid  1  Eh,  mistress  ;  th'  Lord  forgie's  this  daay ;  fur 
shure,  it's  no  gude  wurrk — this." 

Miss  Priscilla's  lip  curled.  She  had  not  the  sweetest  temper 
in  the  world,  as  Rob  had  heard  before.  Very  few  more  words 
would  have  brought  a  storm  about  his  ears. 

When  matters  came  to  this  pass  he  generally  took  care  to  end 
the  interview  ;  nor  did  Miss  Priscilla  desire  to  continue  it. 

There  was  no  invitation  to  wander  into  the  kitchen  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Thompson  and  old  John.  A  gloomy 
depression  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon*  Redmarshall  and 
its  mbtress  that  no  one  could  pierce  through. 


{To  be  concluded?^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PAUL'S  COURSE  OF  ACTION. 

Paul  Dursley  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  domestic  man  ;  he  liked 
home  life,  he  liked  a  woman  at  the  head  of  his  table ;  he  liked 
the  society  of  women  ;  he  liked  all  the  little  refinements  which 
their  presence  brings  with  it.  He  was  to  a  great  extent  depend- 
ent on  them  for  all  the  small  comforts  of  life ;  he  was  quite 
incompetent  to  look  after  servants  or  a  house,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  cheated  rather  than  attend  to  such  matters.  He  had 
always  trusted  to  Dorothy,  who  was  such  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, to  arrange  all  household  details,  and  when  he  came  to 
live  alone  in  London  he  missed  her  terribly,  and  felt  the  need  of 
a  wife. 

Sir  Peter,  too,  was  constantly  urging  on  him  the  desirability  of 
marrying,  from  a  professional  point  of  view ;  so  many  people 
objected  to  an  unmarried  doctor,  and  now  that  Paul  was  getting 
on  so  well,  it  was  really,  so  Sir  Peter  said,  imperative  that  he 
should  marry. 

Paul  agreed  to  all  this ;  he  acknowledged  he  wanted  a  wife ;  he 
confessed  he  should  be  far  happier  as  well  as  far  more  comfort- 
able, to  say  nothing  of  being  far  better  ofT,  married,  but  the 
difT  ty  was  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  world  he  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  marry,  and  that  person  was  Chloe,  who  would 
have  none  of  him.  So  he  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  tried 
to  be  happy  without  her. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  being  happy ;  he  was  very  busy,  he  de- 
lighted in  his  profession,  he  was  winning  renown,  he  was  making 
money,  but  he  was  happier  when  living  with  Dorothy  at  Lyne- 
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ham,  with  just  enough  to  live  on  comfortably,  before  he  knew 
Chloe,  than  now.  Not  that  he  would  have  gone  back  to  those 
days  if  he  could ;  mere  happiness  is  not  everything ;  it  is  not 
even  the  thing  that  the  wisest  would  choose ;  the  happiest  lives 
are  not  the  richest  in  experience,  or  in  what  goes  to  make  up  life 
in  contrast  to  existence. 

Happiness  is  not  the  best  hotbed  for  the  development  of 
character ;  unhappiness,  trials,  cares,  sorrows  bring  forth  finer  fruit, 
but  this  is  a  fact  only  grasped  in  middle  life ;  it  is  not  in  the  creed 
of  youth  ;  experience  only  teaches  it,  and  experience  is  a  severe 
master. 

Paul  Dursley  had  learnt  it,  and  he  preferred  to  know  and  love 
Chloe  hopelessly  to  the  time  when  he  did  not  know  her  and  long 
for  her  ;  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  happiness  to  save  Sir  Peter's 
reputation,  to  exposing  his  mistake  to  procure  his  own  happiness  ; 
he  felt  the  joy  of  sacrifice,  and  joy  is  better  than  happiness. 

All  the  same,  Paul  was  often  very  wretched ;  he  was  more 
cheerful  when  he  heard  Chloe  was  coming  to  England.  So  long 
as  she  was  in  Italy  he  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  ever  winning 
her,  but  when  he  heard  she  was  coming  to  England,  even  though 
Bertha  told  him  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  his  heart  leaped  up, 
and  his  view  of  life  was  brighter. 

She  would  be  nearer  to  him,  there  was  something  in  that ;  it 
was  on  the  cards  that  he  might  meet  her  some  day.  Fate  might 
be  kind  and  grant  that  day  to  come  soon  ;  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  that ;  and  when  he  heard  Chloe  was  coming  to  England 
because  she  was  tired  of  her  career,  tired  of  Italy,  tired  of  life, 
there  was  still  more  in  that. 

Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  him.  Paul  was  no  coxcomb,  but 
from  what  Bertha  had  told  him,  and  Bertha  was  very  frank  with 
him  about  Chloe,  he  gathered  that  she  had  not  quite  foi^otten 
him.  So  from  the  day  he  heard  she  had  landed  in  England,  he 
was,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  happier  man  ;  he  went  about  his  house 
whistling  as  he  used  to  whistle  at  Lyneham ;  he  bought  some 
love  songs,  and  when  he  dined  at  home  would  spend  his  evening 
at  the  piancf  practising  them ;  he  ordered  some  new  clothes  and 
took  extra  pains  with  his  toilet ;  all  which  signs  the  sharp  Fly 
noticed  and  set  down  to  their  right  cause. 

"  The  governor's  going  to  have  another  shot  at  her,  and  if  he 
don't  bring  her  down  this  time  'twon't  be  my  fault,  for  my  mind 
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is  made  up  ;  if  she  chucks  him  over  again,  she*ll  have  a  letter  from 
me,  a  letter  without  an  ending.  I  ain't  so  green  as  to  sign  it. 
No,  '  a  well-wisher  *  will  be  about  the  size  of  it,  and  she'll  learn 
whose  fault  or  whose  misfortune  'twas  her  father  went  off  so 
sudden,  and  then  we'll  see  if  that  don't  make  her  ladyship  sit  up.'' 

Fly's  intentions,  however,  were,  as  we  know,  forestalled  by  Mrs. 
Crofton. 

When  a  man  is  in  love  the  whole  world  is  to  him  but  a  shrine 
for  the  enthronement  of  his  divinity ;  the  sun  rises  and  sets  only 
to  gild  her  throne  ;  it  shines  but  to  shine  on  her ;  all  the  flowers 
of  earth  bloom  but  to  decorate  her  sanctuary,  their  fragrance 
is  but  incense  to  offer  at  her  feet ;  the  birds  sing  only  her 
praises ;  the  earth  is  only  an  altar  on  which  he  offers  all  the 
beauty  he  sees  around  to  his  idol.  So  a  man  in  love  is  ever  on  the 
qui  vive  to  discern  every  beautiful  mood  of  nature,  every  lovely 
light,  every  exquisite  tint  of  colour,  every  musical  sound  that 
greets  his  ear,  to  offer  them  each  and  all  to  his  beloved. 

He  does  not  necessarily  do  this  consciously ;  it  is  the  key, 
though,  to  the  unwonted  pleasure  the  most  unobservant  man 
derives  when  he  is  in  love  from  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Paul  was  not  conscious  of  the  reason  he  now  found  such 
pleasure  in  gazing  at  the  flower  shops,  why  he  went  to  Covent 
Garden  for  this  purpose ;  why,  if  he  went  to  a  concert,  the  music 
now  seemed  sweeter  than  he  had  ever  heard ;  why,  when  he  read 
poetry,  every  line  seemed  instinct  with  new  meanings. 

He  had  heard  of  Chloe's  sudden  resolution  to  come  to  London, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  dining  at  Sir  Peter's  house 
when  her  telegram  arrived,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dorothy  had  something  to  do  with  Chloe's  change  of  plan. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  had  told  her  he  was  innocent  of  being 
the  cause  of  Sir  John's  death  ?  He  knew  of  nothing  else  that 
Dorothy  could  say  which  would  change  Chloe's  mind,  and  yet 
he  did  not  think  Chloe  would  come  up  and  accept  Sir  Peter's 
hospitality  if  she  knew  it  was  he  who  had  made  that  fatal 
mistake. 

But  in  arguing  thus  Paul  failed  to  take  two  things  into  consid- 
eration. In  the  first  place,  it  was  two  years  and  a  half  now  since 
Sir  John's  death  ;  the  wound  was  partly  healed ;  Chloe  could  not 
feel  so  acutely  about  the  accident  now  as  she  did  when  it  had 
just  occurred.      Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  healing 

36* 
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powers  of  time.  Then,  again,  to  marry  the  man  whom  she 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  father's  death,  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  merely  staying  in  the  house  of  the  man  who' had  really 
been  to  blame. 

In  point  of  fact,  Chloe's  delight  at  learning  that  Paul  was 
innocent  was  so  great,  that  she  scarcely  took  in  the  fact  that  Peter 
was  guilty.  True,  when  she  went  upstairs  with  Dorothy  to  put  on 
her  hat  and  jacket  before  she  went  home,  after  learning  the  truth, 
she  did  ask  her  how  Sir  Peter  came  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  ; 
and  Dorothy  had  replied,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  his  first  wife's 
death,  that  he  had  been  overworked,  and  Paul  had  noticed  he 
did  not  seem  well  and  that  he  was  in  a  very  absent  mood. 

*'  Still  I  confess  it  is  very  extraordinary.  I  am  quite  sure  Peter 
would  never  believe  it  possible  that  he  made  such  a  mistake ; 
even  if  I  showed  him  the  prescription,  which  I  have  never 
destroyed.  It  only  shows  the  cleverest  of  us  are  fallible,  which  is 
a  commonplace  that  throws  no  light  at  all  on  what  must  remain 
a  mystery.  Though  what  puzzles  me  is,  that  doctors  so  very, 
very  rarely  do  make  mistakes ;  chemists  make  twenty  where  doc- 
tors don't  make  one,  and  yet  even  their  mistakes  are  happily 
rare,"  said  Mrs.  Crofton. 

To  all  of  which  Chloe  had  assented,  and  whether  it  was 
inconsistent  with  her  former  conduct  or  not,  she  did  not  feel  the 
same  anger  with  Sir  Peter  that  she  had  felt  with  Paul ;  the  lapse 
of  time  made  her  look  more  leniently  on  him.  She  remembered 
how  unhappy  he  had  looked  that  first  day  she  ever  saw  him  ;  she 
knew  now  how  hard  it  was  to  lose  those  we  love ;  she  sympathized 
with  him  ;  nay,  in  her  joy  at  knowing  Paul  was  innocent,  she  for- 
gave him. 

She  remembered,  too,  how  ready  Peter  had  been  to  bear  part  of 
Paul's  imprisonment ;  she  thought  of  the  readiness  with  which 
both  brothers  had  sacrificed  themselves  to  each  other,  and  she 
admired  Peter  only  less  than  she  admired  Paul ;  and  no  thought 
of  vengeance  on  her  brother-in-law  entered  her  mind. 

Paul  of  course  knew  nothing  of  all  these  workings  of  Chloe's 
mind  ;  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  change  in  her 
feelings  for  him ;  he  only  knew  she  had  suddenly  decided  to  come 
to  London. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
there  was  a  pile  of  letters  by  his  plate,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  one 
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he  recognized  at  once  as  written  by  Chloe.  It  had  been  placed 
on  the  top  by  Fly,  who  had  read  Chloe  in  the  monogram  which 
sealed  it,  and  knowing  his  master's  habit  on  operation  days,  he 
had  put  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  wishing  to  see  if  Mr.  Dursley 
would  make  an  exception  to  his  rule  in  favour  of  it. 

When  Fly  came  in  to  receive  his  orders  for  the  day,  Chloe's 
letter  had  disappeared  from  the  heap,  which  lay  otherwise 
untouched ;  but  his  master,  as  usual  on  the  days  he  had  a  big 
operation  on  hand,  was  in  an  excited  mood,  in  very  high  spirits, 
and  having  given  Fly  instructions  as  to  when  he  should  want  the 
dog-cart,  he  went  upstairs  to  the  piano  and  sang  himself  into  a 
calm  and  collected  frame  of  mind. 

But  the  letter  lay  unopened  in  his  breast  pocket ;  he  dared  not 
break  the  seal ;  the  life  of  the  patient  he  was  to  operate  on 
hung  on  the  steadiness  of  his  hand,  the  strength  of  his  nerve,  the 
coolness  of  his  brain.  If  the  letter  contained  good  news,  he  would 
be  so  wild  with  joy  he  could  not  answer  for  the  effect  it  might 
have  on  him  ;  if  it  contained  bad  news  it  would  depress  him,  and 
perhaps  shake  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  that  would  be  a  bad 
look-out  for  the  patient 

Better  that  he  should  endure  suspense  than  run  the  risk  of  ex* 
citing  himself  unduly  or  depressing  himself;  he  could  while  away 
the  hburs  of  suspense  without  any  fear  of  its  affecting  his  patient, 
while  the  excitement  of  the  operation  itself  was  a  distraction.    . 

Directly  it  was  over,  though,  he  would  tear  open  the  letter  and 
learn  his  fate  ;  the  operation  was  not  till  twelve,  but  he  was  due 
at  the  hospital  at  half-past  ten  for  a  clinical  lecture,  and  from 
that  time  he  would  not  have  much  leisure  to  think  of  Chloe. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  one  before  Paul  was  at  liberty  to  read 
the  letter ;  then  as  he  put  on  his  coat  again,  he  pulled  it  out  of 
his  pocket  and  broke  the  seal,  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
tearing  out  of  the  hospital,  regardless  of  his  professional  friends, 
who  were  full  of  congratulations  on  the  way  in  which  he  had 
performed  the  operation.  He  hailed  a  hansom  and  ordered"  the 
man  to  drive  to  Sir  Peter's  house,  and  he  suffered  agonies  of 
fear  lest  Chloe  should  have  left  before  he  arrived. 

Poor  little  thing !  What  suspense  she  must  have  suffered  that 
morning !  What  a  brute  she  must  think  him,  for  how  should 
she  know  he  had  only  just  opened  her  letter?  He  confounded 
his  luck  again  and  again,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  could  not 
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go  down  to  Bilney  after  her  if  she  had  left,  for  he  could  not 
leave  his  patient  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  for  the 
next  day  or  two. 

Then  he  remembered  Sir  Peter  lunched  at  one,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  with  him  that  evening,  so  he  hardly  liked  to 
drop  in  for  luncheon  if  Chloe  should  be  there  still.  It  was 
twenty  minutes'  drive  from  the  hospital  to  Sir  Peter's  house,  and 
never  before  in  his  life  did  Paul  suffer  such  torture.  He  was 
feeling  the  reaction  from  the  strain  of  the  operation ;  he  was 
wanting  food,  and  he  was  dying  to  see  Chloe,  and  dreading  to 
hear  she  had  left. 

At  last  he  arrived,  clashed  the  bell,  and  when  DrummDnd 
answered  it,  demanded  :  "  Is  Miss  Chloe  Dane  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  begun  luncheon.    Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

**  Thank  God,"  was  Paul's  somewhat  irrelevant  answer  as  he 
pulled  out  a  visiting  card,  scrawled  something  on  the  back  and 
gave  it  to  Drummond,  who  wondered  if  Mr.  Dursley  were  taking 
leave  of  his  senses,  so  excited  was  his  manner. 

**  Give  that  to  Miss  Chloe,  please,  and  say  I'll  be  back  at  two 
o'clock  ;  I  won*t  come  in  now  because  I  dine  here  to-night,"  and 
before  Drummond  had  time  to  reply,  Paul  jumped  into  his  han- 
som again  and  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  made  a  hasty  luncheon,  changed  his  clothes,  and  was 
back  again  at  Sir  Peter's  house  before  two  o'clock. 

**  Miss  Chloe's  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  sir,"  said  Drummond, 
with  an  air  which  respectfully  suggested  that  he  knew  Paul's 
business  as  well  as  he  knew  it  himself,  and  hinted  that  it  was 
partly  due  to  him  that  she  was  so  favourably  situated. 

The  strains  of  Chloe's  violin  stirred  Paul's  blood  as  he  followed 
Drummond  upstairs. 

"  Mr.  Dursley,  for  Miss  Dane," sa«d  Drummond,  throwing  the  door 
wide  open,  and  taking  as  long  as  he  conveniently  could  in  shutting  it. 

All  he  saw  was  Chloe  drop  her  bow  in  one  hand  and  lower  her 
violin  with  the  other,  then  advance  a  few  steps  and  execute  an 
elaborate  courtesy  to  Paul  as  he  went  towards  her. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

CONTAINS  A  LOVE  SCENE. 

Chloe  never  could  remember  how  she  whiled  away  the  morning 
after  her  interview  with  Sir  Peter  till  Paul  entered  the  drawing- 
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room,  and  she  stood  in  her  white  dress  with  a  red  rose  in  the 
front  of  it  courtesying  before  him.  As  soon  as  her  brother-in- 
law  mentioned  that  Paul  had  an  operation  that  day,  she  knew 
why  she  had  not  had  an  answer  to  her  letter  ;  in  fact  she  hoped 
Paul  would  not  answer  till  the  operation  was  over.  She  would 
respect  him  more  if  she  felt  he  could  for  his  patients*  sake 
restrain  himself  from  opening  her  note ;  she  would  like  to  feel  the 
man  she  loved  had  that  power  over  himself. 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it,  not  if  the  lives  of  all  my  relation  ^ 
hung  on  it,  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not,"  she  thought,  and  as  we 
usually  admire  most  the  virtues  in  which  we  know  ourselves  to 
be  deficient,  Chloe  spent  her  morning  in  admiring  Paul  for  his 
self-control. 

As  he  had  flown  to  the  piano  to  calm  his  nerves,  so  Chloe  flew 
to  her  faithful  violin  to  while  away  that  interminable  morning, 
but  at  twelve  o'clock  Sir  Peter  seized  a  minute  to  run  upstairs 
and  put  an  end  to  her  practice,  which  was  in  reality  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Paul. 

*'Does  it  worry  you?  I  forgot  you  were  just  under  me.  I'll 
take  it  up  to  my  own  room,"  said  Chloe. 

"  No,  don't  do  that.  It  does  not  worry  me  in  the  least,  but  it 
exhausts  you,  and  you  are  not  strong  enough  just  now  to  play 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  You  are  under  my  care,  you 
know,  and  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you,  like  the  good,  obedient  little 
girl  you  are." 

**  You  satirical  thing ;  you  know  I  am  as  wicked  as  can  be,"  said 
Chloe,  throwing  herself  exhausted  on  to  a  sofa. 

"  Listen  to  me  a  minute,  Chloe  ;  you  are  ill.  I  hope  to  cure 
you,  but  I  can't  unless  you  promise  to  do  as  I  tell  you  ;  if  you 
don't  it  may  go  hard  with  you.  It  is  really  serious,  and  if  any- 
thing happened  to  you  I  know  some  one  who  would  never  forgive 
me  ;  so  do  be  a  good  child,  will  you  ?  "  and  Sir  Peter  bent  over 
Chloe,  and  took  her  little  burning  hands  in  his  cool  strong  ones, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  little  excited  face. 

"  You  are  a  darling,  Peter,  but  never  you  tell  Bertha  I  said  so. 
Yes,  rU  be  good  if  I  can.     Now  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

"  Drink  a  glass  of  wine  Drummond  is  bringing  you,  and  lie 
there  till  luncheon.  You  shall  have  Nona  to  amuse  you,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  pressing  the  little  brown  hands  and  hurrying  away. 

Miss  Chloe  called  him  back. 
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"  Peter,  when  will  that  operation  be  over  ?  " 

"  What  operation  ?  Paul's  ?  Oh !  he  won't  get  back  much 
before  half-past  one.  They  stop  at  the  hospital  talking  about  it 
for  nearly  an  hour  sometimes.  But  he  dines  here  to-night,  you 
know,"  said  Sir  Peter,  wondering  at  her  evident  anxiety  to  see 
Paul. 

Chloe  sighed  when  he  was  gone  as  she  reflected  there  was 
another  two  hours  at  least  before  she  could  hope  to  have  an 
answer  to  her  letter,  and  then  she  listened  to  Nona's  prattle  for  a 
little  while,  but  the  child  worried  her,  so  she  sent  her  away  and 
tried  to  read  a  novel,  until  at  last  the  gong  sounded  for  luncheon. 
They  had  hardly  begun  luncheon  when  Paul's  hansom  dashed  up, 
and  Bertha  remarked  it  was  a  very  impatient  patient,  when 
Drummond  came  in  with  Paul's  card  on  a  tray  for  Chloe. 

**  The  message  is  on  the  back,  ma'am." 

Chloe  flushed  crimson,  and  then  grew  very  pale  as  she  took  the 
card  and  read : 

"  Only  just  opened  letter.     Will  be  with  you  at  two  o'clock." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Dursley,  Sir  Peter  ;  he  would  not  come  in  because 
he  dines  here  to-night,"  said  Drummond  in  a  confidential  aside 
to  his  master. 

And  Sir  Peter  saw  Chloe  ate  scarcely  anything,  and  hoped  for 
her  sake  that  matters  between  her  and  Paul  would  soon  be 
adjusted,  for  the  girl  was  in  a  very  delicate  condition,  and  excite- 
ment of  any  kind  was  bad  for  her. 

He  forced  her  to  eat  something,  and  tried  to  get  her  to  lie 
I  down  till  it  was  time  for  her  to  drive  out  with  him,.but  Chloe  waj 

too  excited  to  do  anything  but  seize  her  violin  and  amuse  herself 
'  with  that  till  Paul  was  announced. 

i  "  Better  late  than  never.     So  this  is  the  way  you  treat  an  old 

friend  just  come  back  from  Italy  after  two  years'  absence,  is  it  ?" 
said  Chloe,  picking  herself  up  after  her  courtesy  and  laying  her 
violin  aside,  then  sinking  into  a  low  chair. 

•*  You  are  ill,"  exclaimed  Paul  anxiously,  drawing  another  chair 
close  to  her. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  nothing.  It  is  only  my  heart  flutters  like  a  little 
bird  if  I  move  quickly.  Peter  has  taken  me  in  hand  ;  he  is  to  go 
into  my  case  thoroughly  by-and-by.  I  was  so  silly  this  morn- 
ing, he  could  not  do  anything  with  me." 

*'  Why  ?     What  did  you  do  ?  " 
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"  I  howled  and  I  wanted  to  go  home  to-day,  and  I  should  have 
gone  ;  not  even  Peter  would  have  kept  me.  Peter  is  very,  very 
nice,  you  know.  I  am  very  fond  of  Peter,  but  I  should  have  gone 
home  all  the  same,  only  he  happened  to  say  you  had  an  operation 
to-day." 

"  And  that  induced  you  to  stay  ?  " 

**  Yes,  because  Dorothy  had  told  me  you  never  opened  any 
letters  when  you  were  going  to  operate  till  the  operation  was 
over.  So  then  I  decided  to  wait  till  to-morrow  to  see  what  your 
answer  would  be." 

"  Chloe !  My  own  Chloe !  As  if  my  answer  could  be  anything 
but  this." 

And  he  stooped  and  gathered  the  unresisting  Chloe  into  his 
arms  very  gently,  as  if  she  were  a  delicate  piece  of  porcelain  he 
feared  to  break,  and  the  little  dear  dark  curly  head  sank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  bent  his  handsome  face,  with  his  blue  eyes  and 
golden  brown  moustache,  down  to  Chloe's  pale  face,  and  he  felt 
a  little  brown  hand  go  round  his  neck,  and  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  words  cleared  up  all  the  past,  and  each  understood  the 
other  perfectly. 

"  I  am  so  tired,  Paul,  darling,"  said  Chloe  presently,  feeling 
that  some  common-place  remark  was  the  best  vent  for  the  excite- 
ment they  were  both  feeling, 

**  My  little  angel,"  said  Paul,  leading  her  to  a  sofa  and  seating 
himself  beside  her,  his  arm  round  her  slender  waist. 

'*  No,  Paul,  no ;  not  an  angel.  Don't  make  any  mistakes  ; 
there  is  nothing  of  the  angelic  nature  about  Chios.  Angels  are 
strong  and  well  and  good ;  Chloe  is  weak  and  ill  and  wicked  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  nice  to  her  she'll  die ;  angels  don't  die,  you 
know.  They  live  always.  I  should  not  like  to  bs  an  angel 
unless — unless  Paul  was  with  me,"  and  Chloe  put  one  of  Paul's 
hands  to  her  mouth  and  pretended  to  bite  it. 

*'  Do  you  love  me,  Chloe  ?  " 

'*  No,"  said  Chloe  briefly,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Chloe !  I  hoped,  I  thought,  I  dared  to  think  you  did  love  me, 
at  least  a  little." 

*'  No,  Paul,  I  don't  love  you— a  little." 

**  You  do,  you  must.  Say  you  love  me  just  the  least  little  bit," 
pleaded  Paul,  that  handsome  face  of  his  peering  intently  at 
Chloe's  and  trying  to  read  her  heart. 
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"  But  I  can't  say  it,  Because  it  wouldn't  be  true,"  said  Chloe 
demurely. 

**  Not  true  to  say  you  love  me  just  a  very  little.  Oh !  my 
Chloe,  surely  I  have  not  been  deceiving  myself  all  this  weary 
two  years." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  been  flattering  yourself  that  your  Chloe 
loved  you  just  a  very  little  all  this  two  years,  the  sooner  she 
undeceives  you  the  better,"  said  Chloe,  sitting  suddenly  bolt  up- 
right, but  keeping  one  of  PauFs  hands  in  both  hers. 

"  I  did.  I  fear  I  was  a  conceited  fool  for  my  pains,  but  I 
humbly  hoped  you  did,"  said  Paul  in  a  very  despondent  tone. 

"  Well,  I  shan't  contradict  your  estimate  of  yourself.  Oh, 
Paul,  you  goose ;  I  don't  love  you  a  little ;  I  love  you  terribly. 
There,  don't  look  at  me.  I  shall  never  say  so  much  as  that  to 
you  again  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live,"  said  Chloe,  hiding  her 
burning  cheeks  in  Paul's  waistcoat. 

Paul  had  ordered  his  dog-cart  to  call  for  him  at  three  o'clock 
to  take  liim  to  the  hospital  to  see  how  his  patient  was  now  the 
effects  of  the  chloroform  had  gone  off,  so  at  three  Drummond 
had  to  interrupt  this  tite-itite, 

"  I  must  go ;  I  may  be  wanted  at  any  moment  for  the  next  day 
or  so,"  till  this  poor  woman  is  out  of  danger.  Til  be  here  if 
possible  at  seven  this  evening,  and  then  we  can  have  a  little  talk 
before  dinner,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

**  Yes,  mind  you  come  early ;  we  have  heaps  to  say,  and  we 
have  said  nothing  yet,"  said  Chloe. 

"  And  yet  we  have  said  everything ;  everything  is  said  in  three 
words  :  I  love  you,"  said  Paul,  lingering. 

"Go  to  your  patient,  sir,  and  don't  begin  that  story  over 
again,"  said  Chloe,  running  to  the  window  to  see  what  kind  of 
vehicle  he  drove,  and  decided  that  if  he  wanted  her  to  drive  out 
with  him  in  London  he  must  get  a  victoria,  since  she  dared  not 
drive  in  a  dog-cart  in  London  streets. 

Half-an-hour  later  Sir  Peter  came  to  look  for  her  to  take  her  for 
the  promised  drive,  but  Chloe  was  curled  up  on  a  sofa  sound  asleep. 

"  Poor  child,  she  is  worn  out  with  excitement.  I  won't  dis- 
turb her ;  I'll  go  to  the  club  now  and  drive  after  tea.  Don'tlet 
any  one  wake  her,"  said  Sir  Peter  to  his  wife,  who  had  followed 
him  into  the  room. 

"  What  has  happened,  do  you  know  ?  "  said  Bertha. 
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**  No,  but  I  can  guess.  All  I  know  is  Paul  rushed  into  my 
room  before  he  left  and  said,  *It  is  all  right'  I  said,  'What  is  all 
right,  your  patient?'  and  he  emphatically  negatived  that  idea, 
and  said,  *Chlo^  and  me/  by  which  I  conclude  Chloe  has 
changed  her  mind  and  decided  to  marry  him." 

"  It  is  very  odd.     I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Lady  Dursley. 

"  My  dear,  who  does  understand  a  woman  ?  I  frankly  confess 
the  longer  I  live  the  less  I  understand  women." 

'*  Chloe  is  very  firm  when  once  she  takes  an  idea  into  her 
head.  Something  must  have  happened  to  make  her  change  her 
mind,"  persisted  Bertha. 

"  Oh,  nonsense.  Chloe  is  in  love,  and  rather  badly  too.  I  am 
anxious  about  her,  she  wants  a  great  deal  of  care.  She  is  very- 
much  below  par,  and  her  heart  is  weak.  We  must  look  after  her 
well,"  said  Sir  Peter,  who  never  for  one  moment  suspected  that 
Chloe's  sudden  change  of  mind  was  due  to  anything  beyond  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  her  sex. 

Bertha  was  sure  there  must  be  a  reason  for  her  little  sister's 
consenting  to  marry  Paul,  but  happily  for  her  own  peace  of 
mind  she  had  not  imagination  enough  to  guess  at  anything 
like  the  real  cause.  She  concluded  Chloe's  weak  health  had 
weakened  her  will,  and  hoped  for  Paul's  sake  she  would  no: 
change  her  mind  again  as  she  grew  stronger. 

Chloe  slept  till  five,  when  she  wolce,  pretending  to  be  very 
angry  with  Sir  Peter  for  not  having  woke  her  in  time  for  her 
drive. 

**  He  is  coming  for  you  after  tea,  Chloe,  dear.  I  am  so  glad  at 
what  he  tells  me.  Paul  says  it  is  all  right  between  you  and  him. 
I  am  so  pleased,"  said  Bertha. 

''  I  am  rather  pleased.  I  feel  as  if  Constance  would  never  jar 
on  me  again,"  said  Chloe. 

**Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  it  came  right?  You  used  to 
say  it  never  could,"  said  Bertha. 

'*  I  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  things  I  did  not 
understand,  and  then  the  other  day  I  took  to  listening  to  what 
some  one  who  is  older  and  wiser  than  I,  Dorothy  Crofton,  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind  ;  and  now.  Bertha, 
I  shan't  tell  you  any  more.  You  don't  tell  me  what  you  do  when 
you  have  said  or  done  anything  wrong  to  Peter." 

*'  I  hope  I  never  do  or  say  anything  wrong  to  him,"  said  Bertha. 
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"But  you  do  sometimes.  I  have  heard  you  say  things  to 
Peter  I  shall  never  dream  of  saying  to  Paul ;  at  least  I  hope  he'd 
pitch  into  me  well  if  I  did.  Peter  spoils  you ;  I  don't  mean  Paul 
to  spoil  me.  I  should  not  love  him  if  he  did.  I  don't  think  he 
could  do  wrong  in  my  eyes ;  all  the  wrong-doing  in  our  house 
will  be  mine,  but  here  all  the  wrong-doing  seems  to  be  Peter's." 

"  Chloe  !  surely  you  don't  think  I  am  master  ?  I  assure  you  it 
isn't  so  ;  he  leaves  all  details  to  me  to  settle,  but  in  everything 
of  importance  Peter  is  an  autocrat  and  I  don't  think  I  wish  it 
otherwise.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  wife  ought  to  be  in 
submission  to  her  husband." 

"  But  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Look  here,  Bertha, 
you  appear  to  manage  and  control  Peter,  whereas  in  reality  he 
manages  and  controls  you,  and  everybody  who  comes  in  his  way 
also.  Well,  now,  my  method  will  be  the  exact  opposite  to  yours  ; 
I  am  going  to  appear  to  be  ruled  by  Paul  in  all  things  g^reat  and 
small ;  but  in  reality  Paul  will  do  exactly  as  his  Chloe  likes, 
you'll  see." 

"  So  will  you,"  laughed  Bertha,  with  the  advantage  of  two 
years'  experience  of  married  life  on  her  side. 

Here  Sir  Peter  came  in  and  stopped  the  conversation  by 
taking  Chloe  off  for  a  drive  ;  on  their  return  he  took  Chloe  into 
his  consulting-room  and  sounded  her  heart  and  prescribed  for 
her,  and  decided  to  tell  Paul  that  evening  what  course  of  treat- 
ment she  was  to  undergo ;  so  he  waylaid  his  brother  on  his 
arrival  for  this  purpose. 

"  There  must  be  no  talk  of  marriage  for  three  months  at  least ; 
then  you  may  broach  the  subject  if  she  is  better,  but  not  unless. 
She  will  get  quite  strong  if  she  follows  my  advice." 

"  I  think  she  will  do  that.  You  seem  to  have  influence  over 
her." 

**  There  is  another  thing,  London  is  not  a  good  place  for  her ; 
she  wants  country  air.  Crofton  understands  her ;  I  should  like 
her  to  go  to  them  for  six  weeks ;  she  will  do  Dorothy  good,  and 
the  quiet  life  and  bracing  air  are  just  what  she  wants." 

"  When  do  you  wish  her  to  go  ?  "  said  Paul,  divided  by  the 
desire  to  be  near  Chloe  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  on  her  behalf. 

"  Oh !  in  a  week  or  two ;  the  sooner  the  better  really,  particularly 
if  we  get  any  hot  weather ;  but  of  course  she  will  want  to  be  near 
you  for  the  present     Don't  say  anything  about  it  till  we  hear 
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from  Dorothy  ;  she  won't  mind  so  much  if  she  goes  there,"  said 
Sir  Peter,  who  sympathized  with  Chloe's  feelings  with  regard  to 
her  eldest  sisters. 

Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  when  Chloe  was  told  a  few  days 
later  that  Sir  Peter  wanted  her  to  get  out  of  London  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  she  had  a  pressing  invitation  from  Dorothy,  she 
made  no  objection  to  the  plan,  particularly  when  Paul  promised 
to  come  down  every  week  for  Sunday.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  he  should  take  her  down  one  Saturday  afternoon,  about  ten 
days  after  the  renewal  of  their  engagement. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CHLOE  CONQUERED. 

A  FEW  days  after  Chloe  went  to  London,  the  two  elder  Miss 
Danes  were  at  breakfast,  prayers  were  over,  and  they  were  free 
to  open  their  letters. 

"  Here's  one  from  Chloe  for  me,  and  one  from  Peter  for  you  ; 
what  can  he  be  writing  to  you  for,  Augusta  ?  "  said  Constance. 

"  About  Chloe,"  answered  Augusta,  with  heightened  colour, 
and  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  charming  brother-in-law,  who  had 
preferred  that  relationship  to  one  that  would  have  pleased 
Augusta  better. 

Augusta  was  not  a  happy  woman,  and  did  not  even  pretend 
to  a  cheerfulness  she  did  not  feel,  as  she  suspected  Constance  did. 
Constance's  manner  was  intended  to  be  a  silent  reproof  to 
Augusta  for  her  less  contented  spirit ;  Augusta  knew  this  and 
resented  it.  Poor  woman,  she  was  to  be  pitied,  nature  had  not 
been  generous  to  her  in  outward  or  inward  gifts ;  she  had  not 
talent  enough  to  strike  out  a  linp  of  life  for  herself ;  she  only  felt 
the  incompleteness  of  spinsterhood,  and  had  no  eyes  for  the  way- 
side flowers  that  strewed  the  lonely  path  she  had  to  tread. 

**  Oh,  it  is  such  goods  news  from  Chloe  !  Do  guess,  Augusta. 
I  am  sure  you  never  will.  I  am  surprised.  How  nice  for  all  of 
us.  It  will  give  us  so  much*  to  do  and  to  think  of  for  some  time 
to  come.  There  is  nothing  like  occupation  to  chase  away  dulness, 
is  there?" 

**  To  what  are  you  alluding  ?  Peter's  news  is  anything  but 
good.  He  is  anxious  about  Chloe's  health,  and  she  is  to  go  to 
the  Croftons  almost  immediately  for  six  weeks,  to  be  under  Dr. 
Crofton's  care.     Her  heart  is  very  weak,"  said  Augusta. 
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*'  That  will  get  better  now,  we  must  hope.  She  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Dursley,  and  they  are  to  be  married  this  year.  Isn't  it  capi- 
tal news?  Just  fancy,  two  out  of  us  four  marrying.  I  am  so 
glad  ;  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  belong  to  a  marrying  family,"  said 
Constance. 

"  I  really  don't  see  the  advantage  of  it,  unless  you  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  married  ones,  which  neither  of  us  is,"  said  Augusta. 

**  But  now  there  will  only  be  two  old  maids  instead  of  four,  as 
there  might  have  been  if  the  others  had  not  married." 

"  Chloe  could  never  have  been  an  old  maid." 

'*  Perhaps  not,  but  we  could  and  are." 

"  I  do  hope,  now  she  is  going  to  be  married,  she  will  give  up 
always  dressing  in  white  or  black.  I  love  colour ;  and  she  really 
can't  wear  %vhite  in  London,  except  quite  in  the  summer." 

*'  I  feel  much  more  anxious  about  her  health  than  about  the 
colour  of  her  dresses.  I  shall  be  glad  when  she  gets  to  Lyneham, 
that  we  may  go  and  see  her." 

"  Well,  there  is  an  end  to  her  musical  career  now,  that  is  another 
comfort.  I  am  sure,  Augusta,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  most 
thankful.  We  never  approved  of  her  singing  in  public.  Marriage 
is  so  much  better.  I  am  so  glad  Chloe  has  got  over  that 
morbid  feeling  she  had  about  that  unfortunate  mistake  of  Mr. 
Dursley's." 

''  I  can't  understand  that  part  of  it.  I  shall  ask  Chloe  what 
made  her  change  her  mind.  I  think  Mrs.  Crofton  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it,"  said  Augusta. 

"  And  then  it  is  an  exceptionally  happy  match ;  two  brothers 
marrying  two  sisters :  what  could  be  nicer?  "  said  Constance,  pur- 
suing her  cheerful  course. 

Augusta  thought  it  would  have  been  considerably  nicer  for  her 
if  one  of  the  brothers,  Peter  to  wit,  had  chosen  her  instead  of 
Bertha,  but  she  did  not  say  so,  and  Constance  proceeded  to  point 
out  other  advantages  in  the  engagement,  blissfully  unconscious 
how  trying  her  remarks  were  to  her  sister. 

**  It  will  be  so  charming  for  us  to  have  two  married  sisters  in 
London  ;  we  shall  be  able  to  go  up  to  London  very  often  now. 
And  I  think,  Augusta,  we  really  are  two  very  fortunate  women, 
to  have  two  such  delightful  brothers-in-law.  Mr.  Dursley  seems 
likely  to  be  almost  as  great  a  surgeon  as  Peter  is  a  physician,  and 
they  are  both  so  clever  and  so  nice-looking.      It  ought  to  be  the 
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greatest  comfort  to  us  to  see  our  two  sisters  so  very  happily  mar- 
ried, and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  truthfully  say  it  is  a  very 
great  source  of  joy  to  me  to  know  that  Chloe  is  going  to  follow 
Bertha's  example,  and  leave  us  two  to  settle  down  into  happy, 
contented,  cheerful  old  maids." 

Now  every  word  that  was  not  gall  in  this  speech  was  wormwood 
to  the  unfortunate  Augusta,  but  she  restrained  the  unladylike 
longing  she  felt  to  box  Constance's  ears,  and  only  showed  her  im- 
patience by  an  unnecessary  rattling  of  the  cups  and  saucers  which 
stood  before  her. 

*'  We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,"  continued  Constance, 
the  defects  of  whose  virtues  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  vir- 
tues themselves.     "  We  shall  have  Chloe  back  for  six  months." 

"  Indeed  we  shall  not.  Peter  wishes  her  to  go  to  the  Croftons 
for  a  month,  and  then  I  believe  they  are  going  to  Cromer  or  Yar- 
mouth for  another  month,"  interrupted  Augusta. 

"  Then  there  will  be  all  the  excitement  of  her  wedding.  I  love 
weddings,"  continued  Constance. 

Augusta  sighed  impatiently. 

**  And  then  you  and  I  will  be  left  alone,  not  in  single  but  in 
double  blessedness  for  the  rest  of  our  days,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  as  two  really  happy,  cheerful  old  maids." 

Then  Augusta  lost  her  temper,  and  for  once  in  her  life  was 
startled  out  of  her  usual  stilted  language. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  hold  your  tongue,  Constance,  and  don't 
talk  any  more  such  confounded  nonsense." 

Constance  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  "  Confounded ! " 
Was  it "  confounded  "  or  had  she  made  a  mistake  ?  Was  Augusta, 
the  precise,  dignified  Augusta,really  guilty  of  such  a  lapsus  linguce? 
Apparently,  there  was  no  mistake,  for  Augusta  left  the  room 
abruptly,  and  removed  any  doubt  in  her  sister's  mind  as  to  dis- 
turbed temper  by  slamming  the  door  after  her,  as  decidedly  as 
any  hasty-tempered  housemaid  might  hive  done.  But  "con- 
founded "  was  such  a  very  strong  expression.  Chloe  used  it  rather 
frequently,  but  from  the  stately  Augusta's  lips  it  was  very 
astonishing,  to  say  the  least. 

Surely  she  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Dursley  herself;  was  it  possible 
she  did  ?  Why,  she  was  a  year  older  than  he  was,  and  Constance 
had  never  seen  the  slightest  sign  before  of  Augusta  even  admiring 
Paul.     She  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  somehow  it  never 
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occurred  to  her  that  Peter  was  the  object  of  Augusta's  sneaking 
afTection.  But  at  last  she  grasped  the  fact  that  her  conversation 
had  been  displeasing  to  her  elder  sister,  and  cheerfully  resolved 
to  try  and  find  a  more  congenial  topic  the  next  time  they  met 

A  week  later  Paul  and  Chloe  went  down  to  Lyneham  together. 
It  was  a  Saturday,  and  Paul  meant  to  stay  with  her  till  Monday 
morning.  Chloe  was  still  in  a  condition  which  caused  Sir  Peter 
to  look  grave  and  her  lover  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  latter  had 
rebelled  at  the  separation,  but  Peter  was  most  autocratic  about  it. 

"  She  will  be  far  better  away  from  you  just  now ;  it  only  excites 
her  to  see  you ;  moreover,  London  is  not  the  place  for  her ;  she 
wants  absolute  quiet.  Let  her  go  to  Dorothy  at  once  and  spend 
a  month  there,  and  then  they  can  both  go  to  a  quiet  seaside 
place  for  another  month.  And  I  won't  hear  of  your  marrying  till 
she  is  much  better ;  then  we  can  talk  about  it,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  He  is  right,  I  know,"  said  Paul  to  Chloe ;  "  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  part  so  soon  again." 

"  It  is  odious.  If  Peter  weren't  almost  as  nice  as  you  I  would 
not  do  it.  Mind,  I  didn't  say  he  was  quite  as  nice  as  you  ;  but 
Peter  is  an  angel." 

"What  am  I,  then?" 

'*  A  man,  Paul ;  not  even  a  pious  one.  Oh !  if  you  ever  get 
pious  and  lecture  me  I'll  elope  with  Peter,  and  vow  I  mistook 
him  for  you.  Saints  alive !  if  my  sisters  could  hear  me,"  said 
Chloe,  whose  spirits  were  very  high  sometimes. 

She  did  not  talk  much  on  the  journey — talking  tired  her  ;  but 
she  did  say  the  sight  of  the  green  fields  did  her  good  and  she 
thought  the  country  air  would  be  better  for  her  than  London. 

They  found  Dorothy  still  grieving  for  her  baby,  but  stronger  ; 
and  Crofton  told  Paul  he  thought  looking  after  Chloe  would  do 
her  good  and  take  her  out  of  her  trouble  ;  though,  undoubtedly, 
the  loss  of  the  child  had  saddened  her  life  and  was  a  grief  she 
would  never  quite  get  over.  Her  laugh,  which  was  music  to  her 
husband's  ears,  was  rarely  heard  now,  but  Chloe  evoked  it  before 
she  had  been  long  in  the  house. 

"Who  do  you  think  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  congratulate 
me,  Dorothy  ?  Fly !  He  called  on  purpose,  and  when  he  was 
admitted  to  my  presence,  stood  at  attention  and  said,  *  Well, 
ma'am,  all  I  can  is  we  were  going  to  rack  and  ruin ;  profession- 
ally we  should  have  succeeded,  I  daresay ;  but  the  robbery  as 
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goes  on  below  stairs  is  past  all  belief,  and  only  I  know  what 
master  used  to  go  through  when  you  were  in  Italy/  " 

Chloe  imitated  Fly's  accent  to  a  nicety,  and  Dorothy  pealed 
out  a  laugh. 

^'  Then  he  waxed  oracular  and  confidential,  smd  with  an  air  of 
great  mystery  said,  in  a  half-whisper,  *  If  Miss  Dorothy  hadn't 
ha'  done  it  when  you  went  over  to  Lyneham,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  tell  you  the  truth  myself/  by  which  I  fear  he  guesses  our 
secret;     He  can't  possibly  know  it,  can  he  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  At  any  rate  he  dan't  prove  it ;  no  one  can  do 
that  but  I.  He  is  so  fond  of  Paul  that  he  is  quite  capable  of 
inventing  any  story  to  benefit  him,"  said  Mrs.  Crofton. 

"  He  concluded  in  the  most  dramatic  style :  '  You  need  not 
fear,  ma'am ;  in  our  profession  secrets  are  as  safe  as  in  the 
Catholic  priests'  keeping.  I  shall  never  breathe  a  word  now  my 
master  has  got  his  wish,'  whereupon  I  tipped  him,  and  he 
departed." 

"  Poor  Fly  I  I  miss  him  ;  so  do  all  the  servants  ;  but  I  suppose 
he  will  never  leave  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Crofton. 

*'  Oh !  never,  I  hope.  Dorothy,  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me,  will  you  ?  "  said  Chloe  suddenly. 

''  I  would  do  anything  for  you,  dear  child.  What  is  it  ?  "  said 
Dorothy,  coaxing  Chloe's  dark  curls. 

"  I  want  you  to  burn  that  prescription,  the  proof  of  Peter's 
mistake;  will  you?  Paul  wishes  it  as  much  as  I  do,  and  Peter 
has  been  so  dear  to  me.     \  should  like  it  destroyed." 

"You  shall  burn  it  yourself;  come  with  me  and  we  will  get 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Crofton  ;  and  a  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Crofton  found 
them  both  on  their  knees  before  an  empty  grate,  watching  the 
burning  of  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  There  ;  there  dies  the  proof  of  Paul's  generosity  and  Peter's 
one  mistake,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  There  dies  the  only  obstacle  to  my  happiness,"  said  Chloe, 
jumping  up  and  clapping  her  hands.  "  Where's  my  violin  ?  I 
must  play  a  *  Te  Deum.' " 

''  I  wish  it  could  share  the  fate  of  that  piece  of  paper,"  said  Dr. 
Crofton. 

"  Dr.  Crofton  I  You  blasphemous,  murderous  creature !  How 
dare  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  "  exclaimed  Chloe,  half  in  earnest  at 
the  very  idea  of  burning  her  fiddle. 
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**  I  dare,  because  the  violin  is  killing  you  ;  if  it  could  be  kept 
out  of  your  hands  for  six  months  there  might  be  some  chance  of 
your  getting  well,  but  so  long  as  you  are  tearing  your  heart  to 
pieces  with  the  excitement  of  playing  as  you  play,  no  doctor  can 
do  much  for  you.  However,  I  don't  intend  you  to  touch  your 
violin  while  you  are  here,"  said  Dr.  Crofton,  in  the  dictatorial  tone 
he  often  assumed  to  his  patients,  a  tone  some  liked  and  some 
resented. 

Chloe  looked  at  him  in  blank  astonishment  for  one  minute, 
and  then  with  a  scornful  little  laugh  she  said : 

** Don't  you,  indeed?  Well,  just  listen  to  me,  Dr.  Crofton. 
Peter  has  given  me  leave  to  practise  one  hour  a  day,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it,  and  if  you  say  another  word  about  it  I  will  make 
it  two,  there  I  " 

Apparently  Dr.  Crofton  had  no  intention  of  saying  another 
word,  for  with  a  laugh  as  scornful  as  Chloe's  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  room. 

**  Oh  dear  1  I  hope  you  two  are  not  going  to  quarrel,"  said 
Dorothy. 

*-My  dear,  we  shall  probably  fight  if  he  has  any  more 
nonsense  about  my  not  practising." 

"  He  won't  let  you  if  he  says  he  won't ;  I  know  what  Michael  is." 

**  Yes,  but  he  does  not  know  what  Chloe  is,"  said  Chloe,  run- 
ning off  to  tell  Paul  that  the  prescription  was  burnt,  and  that  she 
and  Dr.  Crofton  had  already  quarrelled. 

The  next  time  they  met  they  were  apparently  on  the  best  of 
terms,  but  Chloe  told  Paul  it  was  only  an  "  armed  peace."  She 
was  in  an  excited  state  all  the  time  Paul  was  there,  and  after  he 
left  she  felt  the  reaction,  and  spent  the  next  few  days  on  the 
sofa  in  the  garden,  only  getting  up  for  her  hour's  practice. 

Augusta  and  Constance  drove  over  to  luncheon  one  day,  and 
Augusta  was  alarmed  at  Chloe's  condition,  but  Constance  pointed 
out  the  duty  of  looking  on  the  bright  side,  and  of  hoping  for  the 
best  and  trusting  that  all  would  be  well. 

"  You  may  look  on  the  bright  side  and  hope  for  the  best,  but 
I  assure  you  Chloe  won't  be  well  unless  she  consents  to  do 
absolutely  as  she  is  advised,  and  above  all  to  give  up  her  violin 
until  she  is  stronger,"  said  Dr.  Crofton. 

"  Shall  we  speak  to  her  about  it  before  we  go  ?  "  said  Augusta. 

"  As  you  like ;  I  fear  it  wiH  do  no  good.     I  would  lock  her 
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fiddle  up,  only  the  excitement  it  would  cause  would  be  even 
worse  for  her  than  the  practising,*'  said  Crofton. 

"  We'll  see  what  we  can  do,"  said  Constance  hopefully,  as  she 
and  Augusta  moved  across  the  lawn  to  Chloe's  sofa. 

Crofton  watched  their  tall  figures,  with  the  neat  plaits  of  sandy 
hair  under  their  hats,  as  they  walked  to  the  cedar  under  which 
Chloe  was  lying;  he  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  was  said,  but 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  saw  the  stately  sisters  rise  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  and  he  rightly  guessed  Chloe  had  used  some 
unparliamentary  language. 

"  She  will  not  be  advised,"  said  Augusta. 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Crofton  can  persuade  her  to  give  in  ;  she  seems 
to  have  great  influence  over  Chloe,"  said  Constance. 

"  No  ;  Dorothy  cannot ;  Dursley  himself  failed,  but  Sir  Peter 
thought  an  hour  a  day  would  not  hurt  her.  I  differ,  because  I 
see  how  it  exhausts  her.  However,  I  will  make  another  effort 
to  morrow,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the  result.  Miss  Dane.  It  will 
be  serious  if  I  fail,  for  she  is  in  a  critical  state,"  said  Crofton. 

The  next  morning,  when  Chloe  came  down  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  to  her  surprise  Dr.  Crofton  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  see  your  patients  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Presently  ;  you  are  the  patient  I  wish  to  see  first.  You  look 
very  white  this  morning;  let  me  listen  to  your  heart,"  said 
Crofton,  adjusting  his  stethoscope. 

"  Thanks !  Now,  what  time  will  you  be  ready  to  go  home  to- 
day? Will  five  o'clock  suit  you?  It  will  be  cool  then,  and  I 
can  drive  you,"  said  Crofton  gravely. 

"  Home !  I  am  not  going  home.  Dorothy  invited  me  for  six 
weeks ;  I  have  only  been  here  a  week  yet,"  said  Chloe. 

"  Yes,  we  hoped  you  would  get  better  ;  you  are  not  so  well, 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  don't  intend  you  to  commit  suicide 
in  my  house.  I  can  imagine  nothing  worse  for  you  in  your 
present  state  than  exciting  yourself,  as  you  do  daily  with  your 
violin.  No  power  of  persuasion  will  stop  you,  and  if  I  were  to 
use  force  and  take  away  your  fiddle,  that  might  do  you  even 
more  harm,  for  you  would  probably  fly  into  a  passion.  I  there- 
fore adopt  the  only  course  open  to  me :  I  decline  any  further 
responsibility  in  the  case,  and  sorry  as  I  am  to  appear  so  inhos- 
pitable, I  must  ask  you  to  be  ready  at  five  to-day,  for  me  to  take 
you  to  Bilney." 
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**  Is  this  a  grim  and  ghastly  joke?"  said  Chloe,  not  sure  if  he 
were  in  earnest  or  not. 

**  On  the  contrary ;  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  I  am  awfully 
sorry  for  Paul,  poor  old  fellow,  it  is  very  hard  lines  on  him.  At 
five  o'clock,  then,"  and  without  waiting  for  Chloe's  answer 
Crofton  left  the  room,  and  a  minute  later  she  heard  him  drive 
out  of  the  yard. 

Presently  in  rushed  Mrs.  Crofton. 

"  My  dear  Chloe !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Michael  has  told  me 
to  h^ve  all  your  things  packed,  and  he  says  you  are  going  home 
at  five  to-day.     Why  is  this  ?" 

Chloe  explained  why  it  was,  and  Dorothy  burst  into  tears. 

"  Don't  cry,  Dorothy ;  I  am  not  going,"  said  Chloe,  caressing 
her  friend. 

"  But  he  will  make  you  go,"  sobbed  Dorothy. 

*'  No,  he  won't.  Wait  till  he  comes  back  and  you'll  see. 
Dont  pack  up  yet,"  said  Chloe,  but  more  was  not  to  be  got  out 
of  her. 

She  spent  the  morning  writing  to  Paul  and  rummaging  in 
Dorothy*s  room  for  some  crape  and  a  black  lace  shawl,  but  she 
would  not  tell  Mrs.  Crofton  what  she  wanted  them  for.  At  one 
o'clock  Dr.  Crofton  returned,  and  was  writing  in  the  surgery, 
when  the  strains  of  Chloe's  violin  reached  his  ear. 

"  Umph  !  Little  vixen,  she  has  won  after  all.  Well,  she  must 
go  her  own  way  to  the  grave ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  her,"  he 
muttered. 

The  sound  of  the  violin  drew  nearer,  and  now  he  distinguished 
Chopin's  funeral  march,  and  was  perforce  obliged  to  listen. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and  then  paused  for  a  moment  out** 
side  the  surgery  door,  and  three  mysterious  taps  were  sounded 
on  it  Crofton  sprang  up  and  opened  it,  and  Chloe,  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  her  face  uncovered  and  her  arms  free,  walked  in 
playing  the  last  bars  of  the  funeral  march  on  her  beloved  fiddle, 
which  was  adorned  with  a  crape  bow.  Crofton  stood  frowning 
before  her  when  suddenly  Chloe  ceased  playing,  laid  the  bow 
across  the  violin,  and  handed  them  both  to  him. 

"  I  surrender,"  she  said,  smiling  as  Chloe  well  knew  how  at 
him. 

Crofton's  face  changed  immediately ;  he  was  delighted  at 
having  conquered,  and  he  showed  it 
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**  Thank  you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am.  If  you  don't 
get  well  now  it  will  not  be  your  fault." 

**  I  want  to  get  well,"  said  Chloe  piteously,  "  for  Paul's  sake," 
she  added  with  tears  in  her  great  eyes. 

"  I  think  you  will,  if  you  will  only  rest  and  take  things  easy," 
said  Crofton,  as  he  laid  down  the  violin,  and  taking  Chloe's 
hands  in  his  kissed  them  one  after  the  other. 

'*  You  need  not  pack  up  my  things,  Dorothy ;  Michael  has  my 
violin  and  I  am  going  to  stay.  Peace  is  declared,"  said  Chloe,  a 
few  minutes  later,  to  Mrs.  Crofton. 

"  On  what  terms  ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

"  He  is  to  keep  my  violin  as  long  as  I  am  here,  and  I  am  only 
to  play  it  when  he  lends  it  me.  Really  I  am  glad,  it  does  exhaust 
me,  only  I  hated  giving  it  up ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  go  home  at 
all,"  said  Chloe  wearily. 

She  was  more  ill  than  she  was  aware  of,  and  as  the  doctors 
knew,  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  she  was  well ;  nervous 
exhaustion,  from  which  she  was  also  suffering,  is  not  cured  in  a 
day,  and  for  some  time  after  the  violin  was  laid  aside  she  seemed 
to  make  no  progress.  Then  she  and  Dorothy  went  to  the  sea- 
side together  without  the  violin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  Chloe's  health.  Bertha  and 
the  children  joined  them  a  week  later,  and  Peter  and  Paul  took  to 
running  down,  alternately,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  Crofton 
drove  over  for  a  night  whenever  he  could  get  away,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  progress  his  little  patient  was  making,  but 
somehow  he  always  forgot  to  bring  the  violin  with  him. 

They  stayed  two  months  at  the  seaside  and  then  Sir  Peter 
fetched  his  family  home,  and  Paul  went  with  Chloe  to  Bilney  for 
a  week,  where  the  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
October,  by  which  time  Chloe,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  quite 
strong  again.  This  arrangement  gave  her  six  weeks  to  be  at 
home,  and  she  made  Paul  promise  to  come  down  at  least  two 
or  three  times  before  he  came  to  take  her  away. 

**  You'll  be  good  to  your  Chloe,  Paul,  when  she  is  your  wife, 
won't  you?"  said  Chloe  one  day  as  they  sat  together  in  the  hall, 
the  pumas  and  jaguars  alone  witnesses  of  their  attitude. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  my  darling  one  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  I  should  not  marry  you  if  I  did.  But  I  suppose 
we  shall  grow  cold  like  other  lovers, '  said  Chloe. 
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Paul,  of  course,  vowed  with  all  due  masculine  fervour  that  this 
was  impossible. 

"  Well,  if  we  do,  you  have  your  profession  and  I  have  my 
violin  to  fall  back  upon,  so  it  won't  matter  so  much,"  said  Chloe. 

"  I  thought  Crofton  had  your  violin." 

"  So  he  has.  He  is  coming  to-day,  and  if  he  does  not  bring  it 
you  shall  challenge  him,  Paul.  We  will  have  a  duel  in  the  hall 
here.  Arms,  those  two  old  pistols ;  let  us  get  them  down  and 
clean  them  all  ready ;  he  will  be  here  soon." 

And  when  Dr.  Crofton  arrived  a  little  later  with  Chloe's  violin 
case  in  one  hand,  he  found  her  and  Paul  polishing  a  pair  of 
pistols,  of  whose  intended  use  Chloe  carefully  informed  him. 

She  seized  her  violin  directly  and  began  to  play  fitfully,  at  first 
declaring  she  had  lost  her  power;  then  she  warmed  to  her  work, 
and,  as  the  two  men  sat  entranced,  Chloe,  in  her  white  dress, 
some  scarlet  geraniums  at  her  waist,  the  only  patch  of  colour 
about  her,  stood  like  some  fairy  charming  their  ears. 

Now  the  violin  seemed  to  weep  and  wail,  now  to  shriek  with 
joy,  then  fell  from  it  a  monotonous  cadence  to  be  followed  by  a 
burst  of  harmony.  Then  a  sad  plaintive  air  inexpressibly  sweet 
rent  the  air,  and  then  such  a  triumphant  symphony  of  praise 
that  the  eyes  of  both  men  were  filled  with  tears,  and  then  Chloe 
burst  into  the  wedding  march  and,  signing  to  them  to  follow, 
marched  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  very  cheerful  music,  Chloe.  What  is  it  ?  "  said 
Constance. 

"  A  little  thing  they  play  in  church  sometimes  at  a  very 
popular  service,"  said  Chloe. 

"  All  services  ought  to  be  popular,"  said  Constance. 

"  What  about  funerals  ?  "  said  Crofton. 

"  There  is  a  bright  side  even  to  them,"  said  the  irrepressible 
Constance. 

*'  And  a  dark  side  to  weddin^fs,  Dursley.  Don't  you  flatter 
yourself  it  is  all  plums  for  the  husband ;  you  take  my  word  for 
it,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Crofton. 

"  So  Peter  tells  me,  but  I  don't  believe  either  of  you,"  said  Paul. 

*'  Be  quiet  all  of  you,  and  listen  to  my  fiddle,  that  knows  best 
what  our  life  will  be,"  said  Chloe. 

And  the  violin  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 

THE  END. 


By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

One  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing  now-a-days  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  suffering  set  down  at  the  door  of  nerves,  quite  as  though 
they  are  the  peculiar  product  of  these  latter  days.  I  believe, 
however,  that  nerves  in  this  country  have  always  been  more  or 
less  rampant,  and  that  our  ancestresses  of  the  time  long  gone  by 
suffered  from  nerves — or,  as  they  called  them,  the  "  vapours" — • 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  we  do  to-day.  And  although 
certain  croakers  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  we  live  at  too  high 
pressure,  that  we  live  our  lives  too  fast,  that  we  cram  in  too 
much  into  our  every-day  existence,  and  that  it  is  to  these 
modern  vices  that  we  owe  our  suffering,  yet  I  feel  certain  that  in 
the  case  of  women  the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  nerve  strain 
is  not  caused  by  any  modern  system  of  life,  not  caused  by  any 
of  the  wonderful  advancements  which  have  taken  place  in  civiliza- 
tion, but  by  those  same  old  troubles  which  have  been  part  of 
the  lot  of  women  from  time  immemorial — the  troubles  which 
may  be  avoided  if  those  about  us  would  exercise  a  small  amount 
of  self-restraint  and  consideration. 

The  croakers  are  fond  df  telling  us  about  the  ravages  which 
railway  trains  have  made  in  the  constitutions  of  those  who  use 
them  ;  but  I  for  one  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  in  the  ordinary 
traveller  finding  any  appreciable  difference  between  going  in  a 
railway  train  and  going  in  the  old  stage  coach — in  the  matter  of 
nerve  strain,  that  is.  Quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  True,  a  woman 
went  then  a  long  journey  once  in  a  lifetime — twice  at  most.  If 
she  lived  in  the  remote  provinces  it  took  her  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  get  to  London,  and  I  fancy  her  nerves  must  have  been  pretty 
well  upset  by  the  time  she  found  herself  in  the  bustle  of  the 
great  metropolis.  But  who  gets  upset  now  a-days  by  four  or  five 
hours  in  an  express  train  ?  Only  a  person  of  such  a  constitution 
that  she  should  spend  the  nrain  part  of  her  life  in  bed.  I  don't 
doubt  that  if  a  delicate  woman  was  to  take  up  her  abode  in  a  rail-- 
way  train  and  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  on  wheels— teating,  sleeping, 
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riding  and  working  all  to  the  jar  and  fret  of  this  system  of  loco- 
motion— I  don't  doubt  that  that  person  after  a  certain  time 
might  become  thoroughly  nerve-broken,  just  as  she  certainly 
would  be  if  confined  for  life  in  a  coach ;  but  for  the  ordinary 
traveller  who  uses  the  Underground  now  and  again,  who  is 
sufficiently  well  off  to  go  to  the  Riviera  in  the  winter,  to  take  a 
little  jaunt  to  Brighton  or  Westgate  at  Easter,  who  takes  her 
children  to  the  seaside  for  August,  and  pays  half  a  dozen 
country  house  visits  herself  later  on,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
harm  done  by  railway  travelling  is  half  as  great  as  the  distinct 
benefit  which  she  gains  from  the  change  of.  air  and  scene  that 
such  travelling  gives  her.  I  don't  believe  that  the  modern 
hansom  cab  or  little  single  brougham  with  their  india-rubber 
tyres  are  half  as  jarring  to  the  nerves  as  the  old  family  chariot 
with  its  sickening  see-saw  movements  or  its  more  modern  cee 
springs. 

But  there  are  nerve  strains  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
civilization,  which  civilization  does  not  help,  which  modern 
improvements  do  not  tend  to  modify,  and  those  nerve  strains  are 
just  as  great  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  ancestresses 
who  were  troubled  with  "  vapours."  For  instance,  there  is  the 
anxiety  of  one's  children.  An.  ordinary  woman  whose  child  is 
ill — dangerously  ill — cannot  get  the  same  sound  and  unbroken 
rest  as  she  could  if  she  knew  that  child  was  safely  and  soundly 
asleep  simply  recouping  its  strength  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
another  day.  One  hears  that  there  are  women  who  are  strangers 
lo  their  own  children.  One  hears  that  there  are  women  in 
Society  who  **  haven't  time  "  to  see  their  youngsters  more  than 
once  a  week  or  so.  Personally  I  have  never  known  any  such 
mothers,  but  I  do  know  a  large  number  of  women  of  every  class 
whose  anxiety  in  times  of  domestic  illness  is  so  great  that  they 
cannot  long  hold  up  under  the  strain.  This  of  course  is  a  natural 
nerve  strain,  it  is  a  nerve  strain  which  comes  into  the  lives  of 
most  of  us  at  some  time  or  other,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  form  of  the  "  vapours." 

The  nerve  strain  which  we  cannot  help  is  very  bad  to  bear, 
but  the  nerve  strain  which  we  might  help — or  which  others 
might  help  our  feeling — is  the  hardest  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  ordinary  woman.  Perhaps  the  commonest  cause  of  nerve 
strain  is  the  ever-present  friend  or  relation  who  tells  us  what  we 
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would  rather  not  hear.  There  is,  for  instance,  that  inmate  of 
one's  house  who  always  suspects  one's  servants  of  evil  deeds 
such  as  have  never  entered  into  those  servants'  heads.  Then 
there  is  the  candid  relation  who  tells  you  that  she  feels  it  her 
duty  to  let  you  know  what  is  going  on  behind  your  back.  At 
all  times  it  is  a  very  doubtful  kindness  to  enlighten  any  one  in 
this  particular  way.  In  the  case  of  neglect  or  ill-usage  of  one's 
children  during  one's  temporary  absence,  it  is  of  course  another 
matter — but  it  is  surprising  how  seldom  one's  friends  or  one's 
relations  think  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  one's  nursery 
arrangements.  No,  but  if  they  can  explain  to  you  how  your 
spouse  is  carrying  on  a  little  affair  with  So-and-So,  what  nuts 
that  is  to  them !  We  all  know  the  true  friend  who  cannot  rest 
in  her  bed  because  she  feels  that  your  cook  has  a  young  man  to 
see  her  occasionally,  or  who  thinks  you  ought  to  know  that  Mrs. 
de  John  Brown  has  been  saying  the  most  horrid  things  about 
you,  and  that  your  coachman  took  his  young  woman  for  a  drive 
in  your  carriage  during  the  few  days  that  you  were  spending 
with  your  sister  last  month.  They  all  mean  so  well  by  you, 
these  true  friends !  You  would  much  rather  not  know  that  your 
cook  has  a  young  man ;  your  cook's  young  man  does  not  trouble 
you,  you  had  a  young  man  yourself  once  and  you  think  that  on 
the  whole  you  would  rather  have  a  smart  young  cook  with  a 
young  man  than  you  would  have  a  clever  old  cook  who  gets 
drunk.  You  have  tried  a  series  of  clever  old  cooks  who  got 
drunk,  and  you  find  the  young  man  much  the  lesser  of  the  two 
evils.  Your  drunken  and  elderly  cook  may  set  your  house  on  fire 
and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  if  you  have  a  few  friends  to  dinner  ; 
but  you  know  that  your  young  cook's  young  man  will  not  set 
your  house  on  fire,  neither  will  he  tend  to  spoil  the  dinner — 
rather  the  reverse,  as  he  likes  something  tasty  and  well-cooked 
just  as  much  as  you  and  your  guests  do. 

You  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs.  de  John  Brown 
says  horrid  things  about  you  ;  she  says  horrid  things  about  every- 
body, and  as  she  says  them  about  other  people  your  common- 
sense  tells  you  that  she  will  say  them  of  you  if  it  suits  her 
purpose,  or  the  inclination  of  the  moment ;  but  you  would  rather 
not  know  it  if  she  does.  She  is  very  smart,  she  gives  lovely 
dinners,  she  always  calls  you  **  dear  lady ! "  and  makes  a  great 
fuss  about  5'ou,  and  on  the  whole,  you  had  rather  not  know  that 
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she  had  ever  uttered  or  thought  a  single  word  in  your  disparage- 
ment 

As  for  your  coachman  and  the  use  he  makes  of  your  horse  and 
carriage,  there  really  is  nothing  in  that.  No  woman  in  the  world 
would  grudge  a  good  coachman  a  few  hours*  outing  in  that 
particular  way ;  besides,  he  asked  your  permission  on  this  special 
occasion  and  you  gave  it  freely  and  ungrudgingly. 

But  it  is  the  accumulation  of  such  minor  blisters  which  all 
tend  in  a  busy  woman's  life  to  make  up  such  an  amount  of  nerve 
strain  that  it  culminates  in  break-down.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  woman  who  is  head  of  a  household  is  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  this  particular  kind  of  nerve  strain  than  any  other. 
She  may  be  a  poor  sort  of  house-mistress,  but  of  necessity  a 
great  deal  is  deferred  to  her,  and  she  must  decide  all  manner  of 
questions  which  can  only  be  properly  decided  by  her.  Certain 
is  it  that  the  mistress  of  a  household  who  is  troubled  with 
extraneous  members  of  a  family,  suffers  more  intensely  than  any 
other.  The  woman  who  has  a  mother,  or  mother-in-law,  a  sister 
or  brother,  or  a  rich  elderly  aunt  who  must  be  kept  in  good  temper 
and  smoothed  down  in  view  of  possible  future  contingencies,  can 
seldom  have  complete  freedom  from  nerve  strain.  A  parent 
who  has  once  been  master  or  mistress  of  a  house  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  the  aunt  with  money — she  is  an  affliction!  And  she  is 
frequently  also  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

I  heard  of  such  an  aunt  the  other  day  who  spent  her  time 
visiting  among  her  married  nephews  and  nieces.  She  particu- 
larly fancied  the  young  wife  of  one  of  her  nephews ;  she  made 
his  house  her  head-quarters  for  several  years.  The  little  wife,  who 
was  young  and  rather  inexperienced,  felt  she  must  bear  anything 
and  everything  for  dear  Bob's  sake.  They  had  to  give  up  every- 
thing that  made  life  precious  to  them ;  because  of  Aunt  Mary 
the  husband  gave  up  smoking  indoors,  the  wife  gave  up  having 
an  at-home  day,  they  gave  up  every  conceivable  joy  for  the  sake 
of  that  old  lady,  and  she  eventually  died  in  their  house,  giving 
them  all  the  trouble  of  an  illness  and  funeral — and  she  left  every 
penny  of  her  money  among  the  others.  It  will  probably  be 
years  before  that  little  wife  recovers  from  the  strain  of  enduring 
Aunt  Mary's  favouritism,  and  at  present  the  chief  thanksgiving 
of  her  life  is  that  it  did  not  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period. 

With  so  many   poor  women  their  small  blisters  seem  self- 
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renewing,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  are  only  onlookers  it  is 
evident  that  when  release  comes  the  nerves  of  the  poor  victim 
will  be  beyond  power  of  recuperation,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
time  of  peace  arrives  they  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  enjoying 
it.  If  only  those  who  are  thus  blistering  their  unfortunate 
friends  and  relatives  would  try  to  look  at  the  other  side,  would 
try  to  exercise  some  self-restraint,  how  much  nerve  strain  might 
be  avoided,  how  much  jar  and  fret  might  hz  dons  away  with  ! 
But,  alas  !  I  am  afraid  when  that  particular  kind  of  nerve  strain 
is  unknown  we  shall  all  have  reached  that  land  where  jar 
and  fret  have  no  place. 


By  WILLIAM  TURVILLE. 

"  Confound  it ! "  (only  he  used  a  much  stronger  word).  "  No !  '* 
declared  Kingsley,  "  I  won't  have  the  child's  head  shaved." 

^^  Narahodo  r^  (Wonderful !),  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  Don't 
be  angry,  great  master.  Eiyah  !  then  he  will  be  a  little  tojin  " 
(foreigner).  O  Hana  san  looked  as  if  she  had  received  a  new 
idea,  and  was  not  displeased  with  it.  According  to  all  tradition 
the  child's  head  ought  to  be  shaved,  but  the  Japanese  can  throw 
off  tradition  as  easily  as  they  do  their  clothes ;  and  besides  these 
wilful  foreigners  had  a  way  of  their  own,  and  when  Kingsley 
put  his  foot  down  she  knew  it  was  no  use  arguing  or  coaxing 
with  cringing  dodzos  (if  you  please),  as  some  girls  might  have  done. 

"  Eurishiy  eurishi'^  (All  right,  all  right),  **  Kingsley  san.  Dai 
Jjb  I  (Good !)  So  it  shall  be  then  ! "  And  she  stroked  her  little 
boy's  head,  and  looked  from  him  to  his  father,  as  if  wondering 
whether  that  little  mite  could  ever  grow  to  such  thews  and 
sinews  and  bearded  manliness  as  the  tall  Cornishman  who  stood 
before  her. 

"  Shagpat  shall  not  be  shaved,"  he  said  more  gently. 

«  Shag— Shag— Shagpat !  lye,  iye  I "  (No,  no !)  "  Kinshan  ! 
Chisai  Kinshan !  Little  Kinshan !  "  Oh,  Shagpot,  iye  /  "  Kingsley 
laughed  at  her  perturbation  and  flung  himself  on  the  mats. 

O  Hana  took  up  Kinshan  and  gave  him  to  his  father.  Then 
she  clapped  her  hands,  when  an  answering  "  A^^//,"  was  heard 
through  the  sliding  paper-lined  panels  which  formed  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  presently  a  little  girl  appeared  bearing  a  lacquered 
tray  on  which  was  a  tiny  teapot,  two  tinier  cups,  a  little  cup- 
m  It,  and  some  fragile- looking  biscuits.  O  Hana  took  it  from 
her,  placed  it  on  a  little  low  stand,  put  a  cup  on  the  cup-mat, 
and  filled  it  from  the  teapot.  Then,  taking  it  to  her  lord,  she 
presented  it  crouching,  with  a  "  Ae^/i"  That  cup  of  tea  and  the 
little  obeisance  which  accompanied  it ;  the  serious  insistence 
with  which  that  beggarly  refreshment  was  invariably  proffered, 
always  made  him  laugh — laugh  and  drink.  O  Hana  was  getting 
to  know  all  his  ways,  yet  he  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  sudden 
obedience.     When  he  consulted  her,  as  he  often  did,  on  a  variety 
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of  subjects,  generally  very  much  on  the  principle  with  which  a 
man  spins  a  coin  in  the  air  to  decide  his  course  of  action  in  a 
matter  where  he  has  no  predilection  either  way,  she  was  generally 
very  quick  in  making  her  choice,  and  he  supposed  that  her 
philosophy  over  the  head-shaving  was  an  equally  rapid  process. 
Rapid  and  shallow,  he  thought ;  that  was  what  these  children  of 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  were ;  even  their  characters  were  in 
miniature,  like  their  hills  and  rivers,  their  insignificant  hut-like 
houses,  and  their  toyish  pipes  exhausted  in  three  whiffs.  Yet  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that,  in  her  behaviour  towards  himself, 
O  Hana  had  shown  a  tenacity  which  did  not  coincide  with  this 
view.  She  was  just  as  eager  now  to  learn  his  wishes,  and  as 
ready  to  obey  his  commands  as  when  she  first  entered  his  house. 
It  was  his  opinion  '^  Chisai,"  as  he  called  her  because  she  was  so 
ridiculously  small,  looked  for  in  all  matters,  and  she  would  have 
changed  her  gods  as  often  as  her  obi  (belt),  if  he  had  so  wished 
it  He  had  forbidden  her  to  blacken  her  teeth  on  her  marriage, 
after  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  she  obeyed  him  though 
she  thought  it  very  extraordinary,  and  when  he  wanted  her  to 
dress  her  hair  in  the  European  style  she  was  quite  willing  and 
asked  how  it  was  done,  and  Kingsley  got  an  amah  who  had  been 
in  service  at  Yokohama  to  show  her.  All  the  little  ornamented 
pins  and  wonderful  gewgaws  and  baubles  of  which  she  kept  stock 
were  approved  by  him  before  they  were  admitted  to  her  toilet. 
She  was  for  ever  consulting  him  on  these  little  matters  of 
taste,  and  his  word  was  law  with  her ;  and  when  his  opinion 
changed  hers  changed  also.  She  was  alwa}^  ready  to  give  up 
her  chatter  with  her  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen  to 
attend  to  what  he  said,  and  as  Kingsley's  mastery  of  native 
idiom  was  by  no  means  large,  it  must  have  been  a  perpetual 
worry  to  her  to  guide  her  ever-bubbling  vivacity  in  the  forced 
channels  of  the  hybrid  language  in  which  they  mostly  conversed  ; 
a  language  which  she  was  constantly  expanding  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  English  words,  while  he,  out  of  laziness,  fell  back  upon 
English  more  and  more  as  she  advanced. 

And  Kingsley,  who  was  a  jealous  dog  of  a  man,  thought  some- 
times that  that  readiness  to  change  indicated  a  fickle  nature,  and 
then  at  other  times  it  charmed  him  unspeakably,  and  he  would 
call  her  nothing  but  Chisai  all  day.  He  was  a  man  of  wayward, 
fitful  temper,  with  gloomy  silent  depths  in  his  mind,   rarely 
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stirred,  but  occasionally  giving  a  hue  of  mysterious  far-oflTness 
to  his  motives.  Out  of  those  depths  came  eruptions  of  feeling, 
hot  muddy  geysers  of  emotion,  which  filled  O  Hana  with 
a  strange  thrill,  half  fear  and  half  admiration.  Then  he  would 
hardly  look  at  her,  and  swore  in  abrupt  peals  of  thunder  until 
his  mood  came  round  again,  and  the  house  would  echo  with  his 
laughter  as  it  had  done  with  his  oaths,  while  O  Hana's  ^yes 
dilated  with  wonder  at  the  convulsions  of  that  man-mountain, 
who  was  yet  always  gentle  to  her.  But  these  outbursts  were 
rare,  and  his  sternest  behaviour  towards  herself  was  a  frowning 
glance  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand  when  her  chatter 
distracted  him,  as  occasionally  it  did. 

And  often  as  now  he  would  sink  into  fits  of  brooding,  when  his 
brow  was  clouded  and  his  looks  inscrutable,  and  his  expression 
of  reverie  as  rapt  as  that  of  the  great  image  of  Buddha  in  his 
cell  at  Kamakura.  Kingsley's  thoughts,  now  in  flying  retrospect, 
ran  over  his  life  since  he  came  to  Japan. 

He  was  living  in  a  Japanese  house  at  Yedo,  that  vast  village 
of  wooden  huts  and  aggressively  painful  imitations  of  European 
architecture;  of  old  trees  and  quaintly  carved  temples  and 
gateways  ;  of  fanciful  miniature  landscape  gardens,  and  oases  of 
wild  ancient  park,  teeming  with  a  busy  picturesque  humanity, 
whose  morals  were  as  loose  as  their  garments.  He  held  a  well- 
paid  appointment  connected  with  sericulture;  an  appointment 
which  the  Japanese  Government  in  a  moment  of  hot  enthusiasm 
had  created,  and  Kingsley  had  signed  an  engagement  for  six  years. 

In  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  the  enthusiasm  of  his  patrons 
had  died  out ;  his  duties  became  almost  a  sinecure,  and  the 
officials  to  whom  he  applied  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise whenever  he  asked  for  a  holiday,  so  Kingsley  used  to  try 
and  please  them  in  that  way  as  often  as  he  could,  and  spent  his 
spare  time  in  accumulating  curios.  Once  he  had  ventured  to 
state  his  opinion  of  the  export  of  silkworms'  eggs ;  he  said  it  was 
suicidal,  but  for  what  seemed  to  him  occult  reasons,  restinj  as 
he  surmised  on  some  socio-political  basis  he  could  not  under- 
stand, this  was  received  with  disfavour,  and  as  Kingsley  felt 
certain  his  appointment  would  not  be  renewed  his  interest  in  the 
matter  ceased,  and  he  became  wholly  occupied  with  curios — and 
OHana. 

He  had  met  her  in  his  first  little  excursion  into  the  country  at 
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a  tea-house  at  Oyiso,  a  village  on  the  Tokaido  or  main  road  of 
Japan  ;  he  had  just  come  from  Yedo,  and  she,  with  her  mother 
and  father,  were  returning  thither,  as  he  learnt  from  the  latter. 
They  arrived  one  morning  as  Kingsley  was  sitting  at  the  open 
entrance  smoking  his  after-breakfast  cheroot,  preparatory  to 
starting.  No  sooner  had  they  dismounted  from  their  kagos 
(native  travelling  chairs)  than  O  Hana  was  bustling  about,  wait* 
ing  on  her  parents  and  chattering  away  like  a  magpie  the  whole 
time.  She  criticized  the  tea  and  the  peach-water,  and  all  the 
fiddle-faddling  little  things  which  were  brought  them, chaffed  the 
tea-house  girls,  and  had  a  word  for  the  coolies  who  were  swab- 
bing their  nine-tenth  naked  bodies  before  partaking  of  their 
simple  fare ;  suggested  that  they  sliould  cast  lots  again  before 
starting  as  to  who  should  carry  her,  she  being  the  lightest  weight, 
and  as  with  many  arriatos  (thank  yous)  they  appreciated  her  con- 
descension, the  merry  picture  of  it  all  in  the  bright  May  morning 
and  her  laughter  and  gentle  bustle  made  such  an  impression  on 
Kingsley  that  his  cheroot  went  out. 

When  they  had  settled  down  a  little  he  made  an  excuse  of  this 
for  begging  a  light  at  the  hibachi  (little  charcoal  stove),  which 
stood  between  the  father  and  mother.  Kingsley  addressed  the 
former  in  his  own  very  ordinary  Japanese,  and  was  astonished  at 
receiving  a  reply  in  equally  extraordinary  English.  As  he  smiled 
involuntarily  he  caught  O  Hana's  glance,  and  saw  that  she 
appreciated  the  situation,  and  as  her  father,  like  most  Japanese, 
was  not  averse  to  talking,  he  soon  felt  quite  at  home  with  them. 

He  learnt  that  he  was  a  physician  ;  one  of  the  old  school,  who, 
without  having  received  a  training  in  Western  medical  science,  had 
picked  up  some  smatterings  of  it,  and  was,  moreover,  bitten  with  a 
crazy  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  the  marvellous  secrets  pertaining 
to  other  matters  which  he  deemed  all  foreigners  more  or  less 
possessed.  O  Hana  became  silent,  and  her  mother  contributed 
little  to  the  conversation  beyond  an  acknowledgment  of  the  civil 
observations  of  courtesy  which  Kingsley  failed  not  to  pay  her. 
He  took  good  care  to  deepen  the  favourable  impression  he  had 
made ;  obtained  the  doctor's  address  in  Yedo,  and  received  a 
cordial  response  to  the  suggestion  that  they  should  renew  their 
acquaintance  there. 

'  Then  with  many  indrawn  ^^heghs'*  and  bowings  they  parted. 
The  doctor  shook  hands,  proud  of  his  Western  accomplishment. 
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and  when  Kingsley  waved  his  hand  in  adieu  and  said  Sayonara 
(good-bye)  to  O  Hana,  her  Sayonara  in  reply,  soft  and  merry, 
lingered  in  his  ears  for  many  a  mile  as  he  continued  his  way 
along  the  dusty  Tokaido. 

In  the  first  novelty  of  his  surroundings  Kingsley  had  not 
grasped  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  European  acquaint- 
ances who  were  accessible  to  him.  The  handful  of  foreigners 
who  were  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  Yedo  were  too  few 
to  come  across  every  day ;  several  were  Germans,  one  or  two 
Americans,  and  the  all-pervading  native  life  made  them  seem 
but  as  drops  in  the  ocean.  And  into  that  he  gradually  drifted 
until  it  ended  in  Chisai. 

As  Kingsley  sipped  his  tea  these  reminiscences  of  the  past 
came  over  him,  brought  back  vividly  all  at  once  by  his  suddenly 
finding  himself  legislating  on  the  ridiculous  question  of  his  little 
boy*s  head-shaving.  Away  went  his  thoughts — to  the  visit  he 
had  made  to  the  doctor's — how  he  did  not  see  his  daughter,  but 
talked  about  her — how  her  father  had  told  him  that  Prince 
Kusatzu  had  cast  eyes  on  her ;  Prince  Kusatzu,  whose  treatment 
of  his  wife  and  concubines,  as  Kingsley  afterwards  learnt,  was  as 
notorious  as  such  trifling  domestic  concerns  can  become  in  the 
lightly-bitted  mouths  of  the  Japanese — and  hbw,  though  the 
prince's  fancy  was  past  and  gone,  it  had  evidently  left  a  proud 
memory  in  her  father's  mind. 

Kingsley  had  listened  attentively,  and  made  an  excuse  to  come 
again  soon.  On  that  occasion  and  many  others  he  did  see 
O  Hana,  chatted  with  her  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  gradually  discovered  her  curious  little  museum  of  English 
words  and  phrases,  bought  her  presents,  and  finally  got  what  he 
wanted,  and  was  not  less  astonished  at  O  Hana's  apparent  happy- 
go-luckiness  in  the  matter  than  at  her  father's  acquiescence. 

They  were  married  ;  not  exactly  in  a  Christian  way,  but  with 
much  feasting  and  many  libations  to  the  Japanese  deities  by 
their  proxies  the  mortals  over  whom  they  presided,  especially  the 
doctor  and  his  wife.  The  elaborate  ceremony,  so  seasoned  with 
quaintness  that  it  never  became  wearisome,  amused  Kingsley,  and 
O  Hana's  furtive  looks  of  admiration  as  she  now  and  then  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  manly  figure,  had  an  indescribable  piquancy,  and 
her  merry  inquisitive  ways  had  lost  none  of  their  attraction  for 
him. 
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His  reverie  was  not  long ;  O  Hana  had  filled  her  own  cup 
and  squatted  beside  him,  and  had  barely  finished  it  when 
Kingsley's  musing  mood  was  over. 

**  What's  that  trash  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  at  the  biscuits. 

"Trash!  Nani  wa?'*  returned  O  Hana.  She  was  quite 
linguist  enough  to  have  said,  *  What  does  that  mean  ? '  but  in 
moments  of  whetted  curiosity  usually  lapsed  into  her  native 
tongue,  and  was  always  very  pertinacious  when  she  wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  new  English  word.  She  was  all  attention, 
and  kept  repeating  her  inquiry.  Again  Kingsley  felt  tickled,  as 
he  perpetually  was,  by  the  childish  eagerness  of  O  Hana  about 
everything  new,  especially  when  it  pertained  to  that  foreign  life 
to  which  she  was  linked,  and  to  which  she  made  him  feel  she 
wished  to  bind  herself  more  closely  every  day. 

So  he  had  to  stumble  through  a  definition  of  some  sort,  and 
"  trash  "  was  in  O  Hana's  moulh  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When 
the  time  for  her  siesta  came,  and  Kingsley  handed  her  her 
Japanese  pillow,  she  waved  it  away,  exclaiming,  "  Trash  1 "  with 
magnificent  emphasis.  She  seemed  to  think  it  an  exquisite 
oath  or  expletive  of  some  kind,  perhaps  because  Kingsley  was  so 
fond  of  swearing  himself,  and  she  trashed  everything  that  went 
wrong  until  nightfall,  and  then  fell  asleep  suddenly,  just  after  a 
little  slap  at  Kingsley  with  **  Trash ! "  on  her  tongue. 

When  O  Hana  learnt  that  he  was  a  curio  hunter  she  became 
his  enthusiastic  assistant.  She  was  a  very  $hrewd  bargainer,  and 
would  spend  any  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  get  things  at  a 
low  price  for  her  master,  whose  taste  she  quickly  read.  Most 
things  he  only  bought  to  sell  again  at  his  leisure,  content  to  keep 
them  if  he  could  not  get  his  price  if  they  belonged  to  the  flowery 
era  of  Japanese  art,  knowing  that  their  value  increased  every 
year.  But  some  he  got  as  possessions,  and  of  these  the  lacquered 
things,  dark  red  ones  especially,  were  his  favourites,  and  he  had 
(often  expatiated  on  their  beauty  to  O  Hana.  There  was  some- 
thing about  an  elaborately  lacquered  bas-relief  which  charmed 
him  greatly  ;  cloisonne  ware  he  liked,  but  thought  too  dazzling, 
inlaid  woodwork  he  counted  frivolous,  china  seldom  pleased  him, 
bronzes  were  attractive,  but  too  grotesque  in  pattern  generally, 
and  so  were  ivories,  but  the  sombre  polish  of  dark  red  lacquer 
fretted  into  leaves  and  flowers,  and  its  homeliness,  brightened  by 
the  worn  yet  polished  look  of  age,  took  his  fancy  amazingly. 
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There  was  something  about  it  akin  to  the  deep-lying  gloom  in 
his  own  character,  a  shadow  hugging  sunbeams,  in  the  light  and 
shade  of  its  pattern  and  the  warm  dark  blush  of  its  colour,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  to  furnish  a  room  in  a  way  no  other  things  did. 

Perhaps  O  Hana  divined  this,  for  she  was  for  ever  dwelling 
with  speculative  wonder  on  the  ways  of  the  colossal  being,  as  she 
considered  him,  who  shared  her  life  so  nonchalantly.  His  praise 
of  the  works  of  art  which  her  countrymen  produced,  and  which 
she  herself  sincerely  admired  with  that  perception  of  far-fetched 
fanciful  resemblances  and  appreciation  of  recondite  grotesqueness 
which  enter  into  the  native  ideal  of  artistic  merit,  seemed  a 
common  bond  between  them ;  something  in  which  on  almost 
equal  terms,  like  laughter  or  games  of  play,  she  could  share  with 
him.  And  she  hankered  sometimes  after  a  more  intimate 
participation  in  the  thoughts  of  one  whose  musing  moods  were 
not  less  marvellous  to  her  than  the  vastness  of  his  physical 
proportions. 

Kingsley,  when  he  first  came  to  the  country,  felt  almost  like 
Gulliver  in  Liliput,  and  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  very  audible 
remarks  on  his  stature  which  were  bandied  about  amongst  the 
natives  wherever  he  went,  and  found  that  his  unusual  size  had 
its  advantages.  When  he  was  angry  he  looked  as  black  as 
thunder,  and  as  his  language  corresponded,  his  servants  on 
those  occasions  scuttled  about  like  rabbits. 

The  disparity  between  their  proportions  and  his  own  forbade 
his  touching  those  pigmies  in  anger,  and  as  he  restrained  his 
limbs  he  unloosed  his  tongue.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
native  oaths  and  words  of  minatory  or  abusive  import,  and  their 
most  maledictory  intonations— regretting  only  that  he  could  find 
so  few — with  a  diligence  he  bestowed  on  no  other  branch  of  the 
language,  and  an  appreciative  zest  of  the  result  culminating  in  a 
proficiency  which  quite  startled  his  hearers  on  several  occasions. 
He  used  to  threaten  the  offenders  with  a  variety  of  Japanese 
tortures,  of  which  he  had  learnt  the  names,  in  a  way  which 
elevated  their  respect  to  the  verge  of  veneration. 

When  he  mused  longer  than  usual,  O  Hana  would  call  him 
Daibutzu  san,  and  apologize  for  interrupting  his  celestial  medita- 
tions. For  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  that  a  wife  should  abso- 
lutely obey  her  husband,  seemed  more  than  justified  by  nature 
herself  in  Kingsley's  commanding  stature,  slightly  rugged  yet 
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handsome  face,  and  dignified  bearing.  His  broodings  seemed  to 
her  communings  with  a  more  intelligible  Nirvana  than  that  of 
the  loosely  transmitted  Buddhism  of  her  native  traditions,  warped 
as  it  was  by  the  atrociously  crookened  ideas  of  her  father,  whose 
mind  was  a  grotesquely  complacent  jumble  of  Oriental  super- 
stition and  Japanese  humour,  smattered  with  half- understood 
glimpses  of  Western  civilization. 

He  looked  in  on  his  daughter  on  the  following  day,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  and  when  Kingsley  returned  O  Hana  was 
full  of  an  account  the  latter,  who,  she  said,  was  a  wonderful 
man  and  a  great  traveller^  had  given  of  tunny  fishing  with  a.  rod 
and  line  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  coast  some  distance  from 
the  shore.  * 

**  You  like  go  see  too  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  At  Inoshima !  Oh, 
it  is  a  great  thing.  The  tunny  ran  nearly  half  a  ri  (Japanese 
mile)  before  they  caught  it." 

"  By  Jove,  yes,  I  will.      It  must  be  splendid  sport."     Then 

*'  sport "  had  to  be  explained  to  O  Hana,  and  she  sported  with  it. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Kingsley.     "  That  just  fits  in.     What 

do  you  think  ?     Tve  got  leave  for  ten  days  next  week.    We'll  go 

to  Inoshima." 

**  C?^  oiyaf    You    have  got  leave?    /trA/^a/i /"  (First  rate  !) 
^  Oh,  but  I  want  to  go  to  Hakone.     Better  fish  at  Hakone  I "  she 
cried,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
**  Better  fish  I    Why,  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  in  that  lake." 
"  Perhaps  not  in  the  lake.     I  know  ! " 
"  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know,  and  by-and-bye  you  know  too." 
**We  will  go  to  Inoshima;  I  will  go  fishing,  and  you  shall 
show  Kinshan  the  sands,  and  buy  him  some  of  the  pretty  little 
toys  they  sell  there,  made  of  shells  and  coral  and  seaweed." 

**Ah  no,  ah  no!"  she  cried  entreatingly.  Kingsley  was 
surprised,  and  a  cloudy  meditative  humour  came  over  him  at  O 
Hana's  puzzling  caprice.  Why  on  earth  did  she  want  to.  go  to 
Hakone  all  at  once  ?  He  couldn't  make  it  out  However,  he 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  presently  gave  up  his  own  idea  as 
he  saw  how  eager  she  was,  remembering  that  never  before  had 
she  insisted  on  her  own  way  as  she  was  doing  now.  When  he 
intimated  his  intention,  O  Hana  laughed. 
"  Oi  oiya  1     You  will  be  glad,  I  can  tell  you." 
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^^  EurishL  All  serene."  For  though  Kingsley  spoke  as 
little  Japanese  as  he  could,  no  one  after  a  day  or  two  in  Japan 
can  escape  using  that  universal  "right  all  right"  of  its  merry 
chatterers  occasionally. 

When  the  day  for  their  trip  to  Hakone  came,  they  started 
early  in  the  morning  in  ginrickshas^  and  put  up  for  their  first 
stage  at  Oyiso.  As  they  went  through  that  village  Kingsley, 
who  was  scrutinizing  the  tea-houses  as  they  went  along  to  select 
the  best  one,  heard  a  sudden  exclamation  from  O  Hana,  Who 
was  behind  him,  as  her  ginrUksha  stopped  and  she  got  out 

"  It  is  here ;  it  is  here  1 "  she  cried,  coming  up  to  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  as  if  she  was  leading  a  child,  pulled  as 
though  by  main  force  she  would  drag  him  out  of  his  vehicle. 

"  Oide  I "  (Come  along !)  "  Don't  you  know  ?  "  she  said  as  she 
led  him  back  a  few  yards  and  then  stopped  at  a  not  very  attrac- 
tive-looking tea-house,  and  Kingsley  now  saw  it  was  the  one 
where  they  had  first  met.  He  would  never  have  found  it  again 
himself.  O  Hana  was  looking  up  at  him  almost  anxiously. 
*'  Ah,  you  not  forget  1 "  she  exclaimed  as  she  perceived  he  re- 
cognized it. 

"  No,  no,  Chisai.  Dai  joh^  wakarimas.  Honto,  hanto** 
(Excellent,  I  remember  very  well  indeed,  truly.)  She  clapped 
her  hands  joyfully  at  the  words  and  the  complimentary  use  of 
her  own  language,  forgetting  that  it  was  a  signal  for  calling  the 
tea-house  servants,  and  laughed  as  their  answering  ^'he£^s  "  seemed 
welcoming  her  coming  there  again  and  echoing  the  reminiscences 
of  that  hour  when  this  great  man  unbent  to  her  and  their  eyes 
first  laughed  together. 

"  And  Kinshan  must  see  too,"  he  continued,  taking  him  from 
his  nurse  and  carrying  him  with  one  prm,  while  O  Hana,  who 
would  not  let  go  his  other  hand  until  he  was  safely  seated  on  the 
mats,  convoyed  them  proudly  to  the  humble  dwelling. 

"  And  I  will  make  the  ochar  daV  (stand  treat),  she  exclaimed, 
pulling  a  rio  from  her  obiy  and  tossing  it  with  the  air  of  a  smiling 
queen  bestowing  largesse  on  the  little  tray  on  which  the  ever- 
lasting tea  had  been  presented. 

"Hegh!"said  Kingsley,  drawing  in  his  breath  with  stately 
ceremony  and  bowing  to  her,  after  depositing  Kinshan  on  the 
mats  to  prevent  his  spoiling  the  effect.  *'  Okin  arriato!^  (Many, 
many  thanks.)     O  Hana  was  all  mirth,  from  eyebrows  to  toes. 
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as  she  lobked  at  him  and  with  forfeit-like  mimicry  returned  his 
salute. 

Presently  Kingsley  slipped  off  his  boots  and  O  Hana  her 
sandals,  and  they  were  ushered  to  their  rooms,  where  they  played 
with  Kinshan  until  dinner  was  ready.  Kingsley  manifested 
complete  satisfaction  at  everything,  as  no  man  could  do  more 
gracefully. when  he  chose,  and  his  leonine  air,  the  slow  dignity  of 
his  movements,  and  his  deep  bass  voice  were  as  blazoned 
banners  to  O  Hana,  whose  very  stature  seemed  to  rise  as  she 
criticized  all  the  finikin  little  comestibles  with  which  their  board 
was  spread. 

There  were  provisions  of  their  own  of  a  more  satisfactory 
character  as  well,  but  Kingsley  affected  not  to  see  them,  and  eat 
one  curiosity  after  another  with  a  gusto  half  feigned,  half  real ; 
but  he  drew  the  line  at  sake.  That  he  would  not  take,  but  claret 
instead,  and  this  pleased  O  Hana  too,  for  did  he  not  kiss  the  cup 
before  he  gave  it  to  her,  another  form  of  that  strange  love-ritual 
he  had  taught  her ;  and  she  never  dreamt  that  whim  was  half 
his  thought.     Never  was  she  so  proud  and  h?ippy. 

The  next  day  they  continued  their  journey  along  the  Tokaido 
where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  seashore,  until  they  arrived  at  Oda- 
warra  There  they  left  their  ginrichshas  and  began  to  ascend 
the  hilly  road  to  the  Hakone  Pass.  O  Hana  and  the  nurse  went 
in  kagos,  but  Kingsley  walked.  The  long  ginricksha  journey 
had  dulled  his  spirits,  and  he  thought  a  little  exercise  would  do 
him  good.  But  at  first  it  had  no  effect,  and  his  gloom  deepened 
into  a  dismal  carping  spirit,  which  in  default  of  any  more  serious 
matter  dwelt  on  O  Hana's  whim  in  going  to  Hakone.  Just  then 
a  Japanese  nightingale  sounded  his  jerky  note;  one  drawn-out 
pleasing  chord  raising  expectation,  and  then  a  sudden  nipping 
off  with  a  sharp  whistle,  discordant  and  mocking.  It  suggested 
to  Kingsley's  darkened  mood  a  reveller  suddenly  realizing  that 
all  is  vanity. 

But  when  they  crossed  the  mountain  stream  and  began  to 
ascend  in  real  earnest,  his  melancholy  subsided,  and  he  strode  by 
O  Hana's  kago  like  a  giant,  and  as  they  rose  higher  and  higher 
the  exhilarating  mountain  air  braced  him,  and  he  chatted  m-^rrily 
with  her  and  asked 'the  coolies  how  they  would  like  to  carry  him 
instead  of  her.  They  had  to  rest  frequently,  and  he  lit  a  cheroot 
and  sat  down  and  pointed  out  the  lizards  to  Kinshan,  and  the 
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voice  of  the  nightingale  as  it  came  at  intervals  seemed  now  like 
that  of  another  little  merry  child,  and  the  frequent  hissing  of  the 
great  grasshoppers,  scissor-^rinders  as  he  called  them,  was  like  a 
sociable  boiling  tea-kettle  accompanying  them  everywhere 

After  a  toilsome  ascent  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  It 
was  a  village  on  the  Tokaido,  just  before  it  threads  the  Hakone 
Pass,  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Hills 
were  all  around  and  an  air  of  gloomy  calmness  pervaded  the  scene. 

When  they  entered  their  tea-house  Kingsley  had  a  bath;  dressed 
himself  leisurely,  and  went  to  see  if  O  Hana  had  completed  her 
toilet  and  was  awaiting  him  in  the  room  where  they  were  to 
partake  of  their  evening  meal.  She  was  not,  only  the  nurse  and 
Kinshan  were  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  goban  board,  no  doubt 
ordered  by  O  Hana,  and  Kingsley  to  amuse  his  little  son  pulled 
out  some  of  the  counters  for  him  to  play  with. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  asked  the  nurse  where  O  Hana  was. 
She  replied  that  she  did  not  know,  with  that  look  of  absolute 
vacuity  of  knowledge  which  Japanese  servants  can  so  well  assume ; 
a  citadel  of  refuge  in  which  they  can  rest  comfortably  while  their 
masters  and  mistresses  vainly  worry  over  the  mysteries  of  life, 
instead  of  taking  things  as  they  come — or  go.  Kingsley  knew 
that  look  well,  and  could  often  distinguish  it  from  the  less  marked 
but  more  difficultly  simulated  aspect  of  real  nescience,  and  did 
not  reply.  Words  were  vain;  deceit  ran  in  the  race  like  the 
blood  in  their  veins. 

Presently  he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  tea-house  which 
fronted  the  Tokaido  and  began  to  talk  to  the  innkeeper  and  his 
wife.  As  O  Hana  did  not  turn  up  they  continued  chatting  a 
considerable  time,  and  Kingsley  learnt  that  Prince  Kusatzu  was 
staying  with  numerous  attendants  at  another  tea-house,  and  the 
innkeeper,  who  had  perhaps  expected  his  highness's  custom 
though  he  had  not  been  favoured  with  it,  remarked  that  they 
were  a  rowdy  lot  and  he  would  be  very  glad  when  they  were 
gone.  At  the  name,  O  Hana's  absence,  tinged  as  it  were  for  a 
moment  by  the  shadows  of  that  melancholy  spot  now  deepening 
into  night,  assumed  a  dark  significance  which  stirred  a  fierce 
thrill  through  Kingsley's  frame.  It  passed  in  an  instant,  and  he 
laughed  aloud  at  the  absurdity  of  his  thought,  and  as  if  in  answer 
O  Hana  came  through  the  gloom  into  the  light  of  the  entrance. 
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and  stood  before  him,  flushed  and  almost  panting  as  though  she 
had  hastened  to  shorten  her  absence  as  much  as  possible.  She 
gave  a.  little  start  of  surprise  on  seeing  him,  and  began  to  apolo- 
gize for  being  away,  and  hoped  she  had  not  delayed  her  lord's 
dinner.  There  was  a  little  air  of  mystery  about  her,  as  with  the 
complacence  of  one  who  has  nearly  completed  some  difficult  task 
requiring  tact  and  diplomacy  and  is  entitled  to  rest  and  relaxation, 
she  said  to  the  innkeeper : 

**  TaberUy  taberujjiggi  T*  (Dinner,  dinner,  quickly  I),  and  then 
remarked  to  Kingsley  that  he  must  be  very  hungry  and  tired 
after  walking  so  much,  and  led  the  way  to  their  room. 

Her  voice  and  presence  dissipated  Kingsley's  thoughts,  and 
yet  left  a  curious  residue  of  them  in  his  mind,  like  a  memorandum 
to  be  referred  to  on  a  future  occasion,  and  they  were  soon  seated 
at  dinner,  where  O  Hana,  who  was  always  very  temperate,  took 
three  little  cups  of  claret,  which  was  quite  an  unprecedented 
excess  on  her  part  She  was  as  gay  as  ever,  yet  Kingsley  thought 
he  detected  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  now  and  then.  After  dinner 
she  challenged  him  to  a  game  of  goban,and  beat  him  two  games 
out  of  three,  her  little  fingers  darting  across  the  board  in  vivid 
contrast  to  his  deliberately  placed  moves. 

She  was  triumphant  with  a  zest  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
frivolous  interest  of  the  game,  as  if  her  success  was  an  omen  of 
good  luck.  They  had  just  finished  when  a  letter  was  brought 
for  her,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  bearer  was  waiting  for  an 
answer.  She  opened  it,  and  still  triumphant,  scribbled  a  line  or 
two  in  reply.     Kingsley  s  looks  rested  questioningly  on  her. 

She  smiled  mysteriously,  but  said  nothing,  except  to  suggest 
that  they  should  now  have  one  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of 
the  game  they  had  been  playing,  and  here  Kingsley  was  quite  a 
child  in  her  hands,  and  never  had  any  show  at  all.  He  pretended 
to  be  quite  incurious,  but  that  mental  memorandu^n  kept  nudg- 
ing his  memory  pertinaciously.  However,  they  were  both  tired, 
and  after  deciding  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  make  an 
excursion  to  the  Ten  Provinces  Stone,  they  shortly  retired  to  rest. 

Next  morning  dawned  in  loveliness  on  all  the  hills,  but  Hakone 
still  slumbered  in  shadow,  and  Kingsley  thought  that  the  dark 
weirdness  of  the  lake  was  even  more  striking  than  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  whole  region  seemed  an  inky  spot  marring  the 
surrounding  brightness ;  a  place  for  skulking  crime  and  terror 
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and  tragedy.  A  vague  gloom  clouded  his  spirits  like  the  shadow^s 
of  the  hills  those  dusky  waters.  He  shook  it  aside ;  pah !  he 
would  not  question  her ;  it  was  some  of  her  playful  fooling,  no 
doubt,  and  he  would  not  spoil  it. 

**  Ohaio  de  gozarimas,  Hiken  "  (The  top  of  the  morning  to 
you !  Look  at  me  ?),  exclaimed  O  Hana,  coming  to  his  side, 
robed  in  a  light-coloured  kimmono  (outer  dress),  and  with  her 
waist  encircled  by  a  broad  dark  red  obi^  which  was  Kingsley's 
favourite,  and  hers  therefore  also. 

He  looked  at  her  and  tried  to  smile  approvingly,  but  could 
not ;  she  seemed  standing  against  a  dark  background  like  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  the  obi  suggested  blood. 

''He,  OkiDaibutzu  san  I  Naze  ?  "  (Oh,  Great  Buddha !  Why  ?) 
She  looked  puzzled  at  his  sombre  expression. 

He  took  her  up  and  hoisted  her  on  his  shoulder,  and  sliding 
op.n  the  paper-glazed  door  at  the  back  of  the  room  which  looked 
out  upon  the  lake,  strode  out,  and  carrying  her  to  the  shore,  said : 
-  **  How  would  you  like  to  be  drowned  in  that  lake  ?  **  He  knew 
not  why  he  said  it ;  only  the  words  seemed  a  sort  of  relief.  But 
she  laughed  and  pulled  his  beard.  Then  she  put  her  hands  over 
his  eyes  and  said : 

"  HayakUy  hayaku  !  Sa  .^"  (quickly,  quickly  !  go !),  as  if  he  was 
a  horse  and  she  was  urging,  him  on.  In  that  darkness  some 
fiendish  association  of  ideas  suggested  furious  thoughts,  and  he 
staggered. 

^'  Abunail'^  (Take  care!),  said  O  Hana,  taking  her  hand 
away.  And  with  the  daylight  Kingsley  was  himself  again,  all 
but  that  little  haunting  spot  of  memory,  and  carrying  her  safely 
back,  he  deposited  her  in  her  room,  where  with  many  laugh- 
ing arriatos  she  requited  him  for  her  ride. 

They  breakfasted,  and  O  Hana  gave  many  directions  to  the 
nurse  to  look  after  Kinshan,  and  then  they  started  on  their  pic- 
nic, O  Hana  in  a  kago  and  Kingsley  walking,  while  a  third  coolie 
carried  the  luncheon.  They  left  the  Tokaido  at  the  pass  through 
the  hills,  and  ascended  on  the  westward  side,  and  through  many 
a  pleasant  winding  path  reached  the  Stone  of  the  Ten  Provinces, 
so  called  from  its  commanding  prospect,  a  little  after  midday. 

'  They  cast  their  eyes  over  the  scene,  lovely  everywhere.  Hills 
and  wooded  slopes  were  all  around ;  the  paddy  fields  here  and 
there  in  the  distance  seemed  but  brilliant  patches  of  the  most 
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verdant  grass ;  and  over  the  billowy  landscape  Fusiyama,  like  a 
snowy  beacon,  seemed  to  rule,  girthed  in  clouds,  and  carrying  its 
head  in  a  frozen  serenity  which  contrasted  gloriously  with  the 
misty  blue  of  the  further  hills  and  the  teeming  evergreen  prospect 
below. 

Westward  stretched  away  the  heights  of  Idzu  into  the  blue  sea, 
with  the  bay  on  one  side,  where  Atami  basked  in  sunshine  and 
orange  groves  spread  along  the  shore,  while  on  the  other 
Numadzu  lay  nestling  with  its  groves  of  pines  almost  skirting 
the  water.  In  the  far  distance  the  volcanic  island  of  Vries 
blurred  the  horizon,  smoking  sulkily.  It  was  more  marked  than 
usual,  and  Kingsley  remarked  it  to  O  Hana. 

She  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  his  arm  was  pointing : 
"  He  is  smoking  his  pipe,"  she  said  gaily. 

It  was  a  bright  breezy  day:  the  wind  following  the  sun  was 
south-easterly ;  genial  and  pacific  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  had 
come,  for  in  Japan,  where  everything  is  reversed,  even  the  quali- 
ties of  the  winds  are  different,  and  it  is  from  the  east  that  nature's 
breath,  purified  by  many  a  salt  league,  is  sweetest  and  guileless  of 
those  noxious  emanations  which  large  continents  reek  into  its  arms. 

As  they  both  surveyed  the  scene  he  thought  the  prospect  not 
unlike  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  which  he  knew  well. 
Only  all  the  tints  were  brighter,  the  sun  hotter,  and  the  buzz  of 
insect  life  replaced  the  English  calm.  And  she,  he  thought,  was 
like  the  elf  of  rustic  tradition,  a  race  banished  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  civilization  to  the  isles  of  the  far  East. 

She  had  made  great  preparations  for  their  luncheon,  and  no.v 
she  began  to  bustle  about.  She  directed  the  coolies  to  brinj  the 
bamboo  basket  which  contained  it  to  a  level  spot ;  then  she  un- 
packed it,  spreading  a  napkin  for  a  tablecloth  and  arranging 
everything  as  confidently  as  if  she  was  a  past  mistress  in  the  art, 
and  as  if  the  queer  combination  of  Japanese  and  English  appoint- 
ments was  a  perfect  triumph  of  harmony. 

Then  remarking  how  tired  he  must  be,  she  helped  him  to 
everything  she  could  think  of,  eating  little  trifles  herself  in  par- 
entheses, and  the  incense  of  her  attentions  played  round  Kingsley 
like  the  breeze,  an  artless  phase  of  that  sorcery  which  Oriental 
women  can  handle  so  skilfully  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
He  felt  a  curse  was  on  him,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  laugh- 
ing with  her  at  nothing,  nothing  but  the  Shadow  of  a  cloud 
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moving  along  the  grass,  or  a  waving  bamboo  clump,  or  a  hovering^ 
bird,  for  to  all  these  things  O  Hana  was  perpetually  alive,  and 
was  endlessly  pointing  them  out  as  if  part  of  a  performance 
specially  arranged  for  they  twain. 

Then  Kingsley  lit  a  cheroot,  and  O'Hana  brought  out  her  little 
pipe  of  brass  and  bamboo  and  smoked  in  company,  and  was  as 
much  diverted  by  the  matches  as  if  they  had  been  fireworks. 
Just  as  Kingsley  was  thinking,  in  a  lucid  interval  as  it  were,  ho^v 
childish  she  was,  she  said  : 

*'  What  will  you  do  with  all  your  red  lacquer  ?  " 

'•Oh,  I  shan't  sell  that*' 

"  You  will  give  it  to  Kinshan,  and  Kinshan  will  give  it  to  his 
son,  always  ?  Nan  if'  (Is  not  that  it  ?)  Kingsley  nodded  and 
noted  her  now  thoughtful  looks. 

"So  it  will  go  for  ever"  She  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  her 
pipe  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  as  if  some  weighty  matter  had 
been  decided.  "  Ah !  Narahodo^  she  murmured  with  a  thought- 
ful sigh,  as  though  contemplating  some  half-sad,  half-sweet 
mystery.  It  was  a  new  mood  in  her,  and  she  seemed  looking  on 
the  scene  around  and  below  as  if  it  was  a  future  which  her  mind's 
eye  could  equally  command. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  her  usual  «iesta ;  she  drew  nearer  to 
him  ;  drowsiness  closed  her  meditations  and  she  sank  into  slumber 
by  his  side.  He  arranged  a  shade  over  her  face  and  smoked  on, 
thinking  of  the  future  and  Kinshan.  How  lightly  he  had  woven 
this  tie,  and  what  would  be  the  end  ?  But  his  thoughts  did  not 
travel  far  in  this  direction ;  in  Japan  few  people  think  much  of 
the  future,  the  sun  is  too  bright. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  tea-house  on  their  return  O  Hana 
seemed  very  fidgety.  She  kept  stopping  every  now  and  then  in 
the  middle  of  dinner  as  if  listening  for  something,  and  whenever 
her  eyes  rested  on  King-ley  there  was  an  unusual  brightness  in 
them.  She  did  not  talk  much,  but  seemed  expecting  something 
to  happen  every  moment  Kingsley  felt  the  contagion  of  her 
manner,  and  it  woke  all  his  vague  surmises.  At  last  he  felt  that 
he  could  never  sleep  that  night  if  he  k^pt  on  brooding,  and  said 
he  should  take  a  little  walk  before  going  to  bed. 

O'Hana  seemed  startled  at  this  for  a  moment  and  then  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,    eurishi,  eurishil     Ke  wo  isukeruf'    (Be    careful!) 
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Then  she  smiled,  and  putting  her  hand  into  her  obi^  bulged  it 
out,  and  the  light  falling  on  it  brought  out  its  dark  ruby  glint. 
"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  she  cried. 

Kingsley,  wanting  to  be  off,  assented  carelessly.  His  in- 
difference seemed  to  touch  her,  and  she  said,  as  though  trying  to 
coax  him  : 

"To-morrow  p'raps  we  go  Inoshima?  You  like?"  As  he 
looked  on  her  expression  of  childish  cunning  she  gave  a  little 
triumphant  whistle.    Just  as  he  was  leaving  she  exclaimed  : 

'*  Oh,  give  me  five  rios  ?  " 

Almost  angry  at  her  mystery,  yet  restraining  himself,  he  gave 
them  to  her  and  went  out  quickly.  The  night  air  was  cool,  but 
his  thoughts  were  burning.  Kusatzu  1  That  letter  I  And  now 
that  money  1  What  did  it  mean  ?  How  could  he,  a  foreigner 
expect  that  any  tie  of  his  binding  could  restrain  the  influence  of 
deeply-rooted  associations  like  community  of  race  and  language, 
and  perhaps,  as  her  father's  behaviour  would  imply,  the  attraction 
of  a  fancied  position  ?  Pshaw !  Why  did  these  chimeras  seem 
in  that  gloomy  valley  to  loom  into  realities  ?  It  was  nothing 
but  his  own  morbid  fancy,  his  liver  was  out  of  order  ;  he  would 
walk  it  off.  But  the  thoughts  kept  coming  again  and  again,  and 
their  absurdity  in  that  land,  where  everything  was  absurd,  was 
their  strength.  He  walked  on  rapidly,  not  caring  where  he  went, 
until  he  found  himself  nearly  half-way  down  the  Tokaido  towards 
Odawarra.  He  pulled  up,  and  somewhat  more  cheerfully  turned 
back. 

It  was  late  when  he  approached  Hakone,  and  when  he  was 
yet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  village  he  most  unaccount- 
ably stumbled  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  As  he  lay  prostrate 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  felt  the  earth  trembling  under  him  like 
a  jelly,  and  a  deep  booming  sound  was  distinctly  audible,  sug- 
gesting fiends  struggling  in  dark  depths  below.  He  at  once 
recognized  it  as  an  earthquake,  and  a  very  severe  one.  He  got 
up  and  hurried  up  the  steep  boulder-paved  road  as  fast  as  he 
could  go,  and  as  he  came  to  the  village  found  it  a  scene  of 
confusion.  People  were  scattered  about  the  road  with  ejacula- 
tions of  fear  on  their  lips,  some  huddbd  together,  and  some 
rushing  frantically  away. 

Hardly  glancing  at  them,  Kingsley  ran  on  to  the  tea-house,  but 
he  could  not  discover  it  at  first,  the  place  was  wrecked.     Some 
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houses  had  fallen  down,  some  were  twisted  awry,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  they  were  extinguishing  fires  which  threatened  to  add 
their  desolation  to  the  scene.  At  length  he  recognized  their 
resting-place,  and  he  met  the  nurse  close  by.  She  wailed  when 
she  recognized  him,  but  was  too  distracted  to  answer  his  hurried 
questions  connectedly.  Bidding  her  in  severe  tones  to  follow 
him  he  strode  over  the  dSbris  and  found  his  way  to  their 
chamber. 

There  she  lay  with  Kinshan  by  her  side,  both  dead.  A  beam 
had  fallen  on  her  neck  as  she  lay,  and  had  crushed  the  child's 
head  in  completely.  Kingsley,  with  a  strength  which  in  his 
excited  state  was  no  effort,  lifted  the  beam  and  cast  it  with  an 
oath  against  the  wall.  Then  he  knelt  down  and  with  a  trembling 
gentleness  essayed  to  lift  her  head  ;  it  moved  limply  on  her  neck, 
which  was  broken. 

One  of  her  arms  was  round  Kinshan,  the  other  clasped  some- 
thing wrapped  in  silk  to  her  breast.  After  awhile  Kingsley  with 
reverent  wonder  examined  what  it  was  she  had  been  hugging  so 
closely.  On  removing  the  wrappers  he  disclosed  a  lacquered  box 
curiously  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  Japanese  character.  It  was 
beautifully  designed  and  ornamented,  and  of  a  deep  rich  red 
colour,  and  as  the  feeble  light  of  the  still  burning  lamp  fell  upon 
it,  its  dark  ruby  was  glinted  here  and  there  with  a  brighter  hue, 
like  blood.  It  was  warm  with  her  touch,  and  his  hands  trembled 
as  he  took  it. 

The  nurse  had  now  succeeded  in  reaching  him  and  he  ques- 
tioned her  about  the  box,  threatening  her  with  the  most  awful 
fate  if  she  did  not  tell  the  exact  truth  in  every  particular.  He 
found  she  knew  all  about  it,  but  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  her 
mistress  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  Kingsley,  as  she  wished 
to  surprise  him. 

It  appeared  that  O  Hana  had  been  bargaining  with  its  owner 
for  it  in  Yedo  for  some  weeks,  but  could  come  to  no  agreement. 
Then  he  said  that  as  he  had  to  go  to  Hakone  to  see  some  re- 
latives, he  should  take  it  with  him  and  try  and  sell  it  to  Prince 
Kusatzu,  whom  he  had  heard  was  staying  there.  However,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  doing' so,  and  O  Hana  got  it  at  last,  and  it 
arrived  a  very  short  time  after  Kingsley  had  left  the  tea-house. 
Inside  the  box  was  a  receipt  for  forty  rios,  and  alsQ  the  other  five 
which  Kingsley  had  given  her,  evidently  a  little  surplus  secured 
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by  her  in  the  possible  event  of  her  not  being  able  to  get  it  with 
the  money  already  in  her  possession. 

As  Kingsley  saw  the  meaning  of  everything,  and  realized  that 
if  he  had  been  by  her  side  that  paltry  beam  could  not  have 
crushed  them,  his  thoughts  went  groping  downwards  in  darkness. 
He  looked  such  a  statue  of  awful  savage  grief  that  the  other 
tenants  of  the  tea-house  coming  back  to  collect  their  belongings 
from  the  wreck,  were  arrested  at  his  aspect  as  if  they  had  seen 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  earthquake  incarnate. 

He  lay  down  by  her  side  and  caressed  her.  As  he  did  so  he 
felt  another  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  and  in  that  moment  his 
only  desire  was  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  them  all 
in  one  grave. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Japanese  Government  offered  Kingsley 
liberal  terms  in  commutation  of  his  agreement,  which  he  accepted 
and  took  the  first  steamer  home.  As  he  viewed  Fusiyama  for 
the  last  time,  hiding  its  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow,  his  eyes 
glared,  and  if  anyone  asked  him  about  his  Japanese  experiences 
he  cursed. 


By  E.  M.  JAMESON. 

Far  away  on  that  rugged  coast  of  Ireland  against  which  the 
Atlantic  beats  its  waves,  Bridget  Hagan  lived  with  her  grand- 
father. Bride,  as  she  was  called,  was  a  pretty  child,  with  a  look 
of  dawning  womanhood  in  her  troubled  grey  eyes.  She  and 
Tim  inhabited  a  lean-to  cabin  beyond  the  village,  a  tiny  place, 
perched  midway  down  the  cliff,  and  looking,  but  for  the  trail  of 
smoke  curling  upwards  from  its  peat  fire,  like  some  wild  bird  -of 
passage  pausing  in  its  flight. 

Tim  Hagan  was  a  happy-go-lucky  ne'er-do-well,  who  loitered 
about,  all  day  with  his  battered  caubeen  cocked  rakishly  on  the 
side  of  his  head  and  a  pipe. in  his  mouth.  He  made  mysterious 
disappearances  at  nightfall.  He  was  known  to  live  well,  and 
the  villagers  had  their  suspicions,  but  Tim  Hagan  was  such  a 
"  broth  "  of  a  boy,  his  locks  were  so  silvery,  and  his  eyts  so  like 
those  of  his  grandchild,  that  many  sins  were  forgiven  him.  His 
only  son,  Bride's  father,  had  been  drowned  one  stormy  night  when 
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out  in  his  fishing  smack,  a  short  time  before  Bride's  birth,  and  the 
young  wife  soon  followed  him.  How  Bride  ever  grew  into  the 
healthy  child  she  became  was  a  marvel,  and  due  mainly  to  the 
good-will  of  the  village  women,  who  looked  after  her  with  the 
unselfishness  that  the  very  poor  evince  towards  each  other. 

As  time  passed,  Bride  drew  herself,  little  by  little,  away  from 
these  friends  of  her  childhood.  She  felt  that  they  regarded  her 
grandfather  with  suspicion,  and  all  the  tenderness  in  the  child's 
nature  was  lavished  on  her  sole  remaining  relative.  She  toiled 
for  him,  carried  peat,  and  dug  and  hoed  their  plot  of  potatoes 
until  her  back  ached  cruelly,  while  the  old  man  dozed  in  the  sun 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  his  short  black  pipe  dropping  sideways 
from  his  mouth.  With  all  her  love  for  him.  Bride  was  awakening 
slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  to  the  knowledge  that  her  grand- 
father's behaviour  was  not  all  that  it  should  be.  At  first,  when 
rabbits  and  other  delicacies  made  their  appearance  in  the  cabin, 
she  believed  the  plausible  tales  Tim  told  to  account  for  their 
presence,  and  enjoyed  them  too.  But  that  was  earlier  in  life, 
when  everything  was  taken  for  granted,  rabbits  and  her  grand- 
father's goodness  included.  There  was  a  time  when  she  cooked 
the  rabbits  for  him,  and  subsisted  on  potatoes  and  stir-about 
herself.  Tim  rallied  her  on  her  want  of  appetite,  but  nothing  he 
said  could  move  her.  Life  seemed  just  a  little  hard  to  Bride  at 
times,  though  she  did  not  think  much  about  it,  and  it  was  indeed 
partly  her  own  fault  in  detaching  herself  from  the  village  life. 
Hard  work  all  day  was  followed  by  a  wild  scramble  along  the 
coast,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves  as  they  frothed  in.  Bride 
loved  the  sea ;  its  voice  had  been  her  cradle-song  from  childhood, 
and  she  knew  every  cave  and  tiniest  cranny  for  miles  around. 
When  the  storm-wind  blew  and  dashed  the  spray  against  the 
window  of  the  little  cabin,  she  felt  a  wild  exultation  that  made 
her  hasten  over  her  work,  in  order  that  she  might  run  out  and 
feel  its  salt  breath  on  her  cheek.  Bride,  latterly,  had  neglected 
her  religion,  an  unusual  thing  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  She 
stayed  away  from  the  little  chapel  because  her  grandfather  re- 
fused to  go,  and  afterwards,  though  good  Father  Barry  talked  to 
her,  she  was  ashamed  to  appear  there  after  so  long  an  absence. 
Yet  she  had  a  religion  of  her  own,  and  had  hung  up  her  dead 
mother's  crucifix  in  a  cranny  of  the  rocks  and  she  prayed  a  sort 
of  incongruous  prayer  when  she  felt  her  sins  pressing  upon  her. 
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that  must  surely  have  made  the  very  angels  smile.  The  kind  old 
priest  saw  that  the  child  was  passing  through  a  curious  phase  of 
her  life,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  leave  her  religion  to  assert  itself 
later  on,  and  when  he  called  at  the  Hagans'  little  cabin  would 
talk  pleasantly  on  every  conceivable  topic  save  religion,  and  would 
give  Bride  much  valuable  advice  where  the  plot  of  "  praties  "  was 
concerned.  His  kind  heart  ached  for  the  motherless  child,  and 
feared  for  her  too,  I  think,  a  little,  until  one  day,  in  his  walks 
abroad,  he  came  across  the  little  cave  that  contained  the  crucifix, 
and  saw  the  delicate  shells  and  wreaths  of  sea-weed  arranged 
with  care  before  it. 

''  Poor  little  child,"  he  said,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
mist  before  his  kind  old  eyes,  '^  poor  little  motherless  child." 

One  day  Bride  was  bending  over  her  spade,  hot  and  tired. 
This  was  one  of  her  bad  days.  The  sun  was  striking  fiercely  on 
her  back,  the  ground  was  parched  and  dry,  and  difficult  to  make 
any  impression  upon. 

There  was  thunder  in  the  air,  and  no  breath  ruffled  the  dark 
waters  that  lay  beneath  her.  Bride  straightened  herself  wearily 
and  brushed  the  hair  from  her  hot  brow. 

A  voice  behind  her  broke  the  silence. 

"Give  me  the  spade/'  it  said ;  "this  work  is  too  hard  for  you, 
child." 

Bride  turned  round  quickly  and  met  the  blue  eyes  that  glanced 
down  at  her.  The  young  man  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  he  smiled  delightedly. 

**  Why,  it's  never  little  Bride  ?  "  he  said,  after  another  glance  to 
make  sure.  .  "  Little  Bride  Hagan  ?  I've  come  home,  little  Bride, 
to  live  among  my  own  people  and  settle  down.  I'm  tired  of 
wandering  about,  and  there's  no  place  like  old  Ireland  after 
all." 

Bride  curtsied  gravely.  This  must  be  the  young  master  who 
had  come  back  to  the  great  house.  He  had  not  visited  the 
village  for  several  years,  and  Bride  could  only  just  remember  the 
tall  boy  who  had  sometimes  treated  her  to  lollipops  at  old 
Mother  Ryan's. 

She  curtsied  again,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  did  not  see  the 
smile  on  Gerald  O'Reilly's  face  as  he  looked  at  the  demure 
figure  before  him. 

Bride  was  a  picture  in  the  short  skirt  that  showed  her  bare 
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brown  feet,  and  the  red  nappikeeri  tied  over  her  black  hair,  with 
the  corner  dipping  into  her  serious  eyes. 

The  young  master  took  the  sunburnt  hand  in  his,  and  shook 
it  gently. 

In  his  eyes  Bride  was  still  a  child,  if  a  lovely  one,  and  she  was 
small,  and  looked  younger  than  her  seventeen  years. 

"  Are  you  glad  I've  come  home,  little  Bride  ?  "  he  asked.  He 
was  brimful  of  happiness  himself,  and  felt  that  the  world  was  not 
the  bad  place  to  live  in  that  some  people  seemed  to  imagine. 
And  Bride  told  him  that  she  was  glad  that  he  had  come  home 
to  live  among  his  own  people,  and  worshipped  him  for  his  kind 
words,  and  genial,  happy  smile.  He  insisted  upon  helping  to  dig 
up  the  plot,  in  spite  of  her  protestations.  Then  he  went  to  speak 
to  Tim,  whose  tobacco  smoke  was  curling  up  towards  the 
potato-plot  slowly  in  the  heavy  atmosphere.  Left  to  herself. 
Bride  leaned  her  arms  on  the  low  stone  wall  and  looked  out  to 
sea.  As  she  stood  there  she  saw  the  young  master  running 
down  the  cliff  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

A  sudden  passionate  prayer  rose  to  Bride's  lips,  "  Blessin's  on 
ye  for  yer  kind  deed  and  kinder  words,  Masther  Gerald  I  "  She 
found  her  grandfather  sitting  by  the  door-step,  chuckling  softly 
to  himself.  When  they  sat  down  at  the  ricketty  table  for  their 
meal,  Tim  put  a  piece  of  rabbit  on  his  fork,  and  regarded  it, 
looking  meanwhile  like  a  silver-haired  saint,  and,  then  chuckled 
softly  again.  Bride  looked  at  him,  and  a  sudden  chill  feeling 
that  contracted  her  heart  forbade  her  asking  the  reason  of 
his  mirth. 

**  Ye'd  betther  ate  a  bit,  mavourneen,"  said  he,  looking  at  her, 
where  she  stood,  turning  the  potatoes  out  of  the  pot ;  "  'twill  be 
mighty  quarenf  we  get  wan  in  a  hurry.  Och  !  sure,  'twas  d)dn' 
I  was  wid  laughin'  to  think  av  the  young  masther  fomint 
the  very  door."  He  cackled  again,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  It  was  too  much.  Bride,  with  a 
crimson  face  and  choking  heart,  thrust  the  dish  of  potatoes 
in  front  of  him,  and,  despite  his  exclamation  that.."  the  divil 
himself  had  hould  o'  the  colleen,"  rushed  out  at  the  open  door 
and  down  to  the  beach.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it,  the  burning,  dread- 
ful shame,  that  her  grandfather  should  be  a  thief!  She  had 
never  acknowledged  it  to  herself  before.  That  anybody  belong- 
ing to  her  should  steal  from  the  young  master,  who  had  a  kind 
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word  for  every  one !  A  change  came  over  Bride  after  that  day. 
The  burden  of  her  grandfather's  guilt  lay  heavily  upon  her. 
She  no  longer  sang  over  her  work,  but  accomplished  it  in  silence. 
She  grew  thinner,  and  her  eyes  more  wistful,  until  a  look  came 
into  them  and  stayed  there,  that  brought  a  lump  into  th^  good 
priest's  throat  Bride  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  flock, 
and  the  hardest  to  approach,  perhaps  more  thought  of  and  loved 
for  that  very  reason.  He  saw  that  the  girl  had  something 
preying  heavily  on  her  mind,  something  that  she  dared  not 
talk  about,  and  though  he  delicately  hinted  at  her  trouble,  such 
a  terrified,  wild  look  came  into  her  eyes  that  he  changed  the 
subject  with  a  sigh. 

Tim  was  an  amusing  old  man,  with  a  fund  of  humour,  and  the 
young  master  often  came  and  sat  beside  him  on  the  wooden 
bench  at  the  cabin  door,  and  listened  to  his  anecdotes.  But 
Bride  stayed  indoors  or  went  to  the  beach  when  she  saw  him 
coming.  She  could  not  meet  the  frank  eyes  of  the  man  her 
grandfather  was  cheating.  Gerald  O'Reilly  thought  her  strange- 
ly altered  from  the  merry  little  girl  he  had  known  years  before,, 
and  told  Tim  that  he  kept  her  too  hard  at  work. 

One  day  down  in  the  village.  Bride  heard  that  there  was 
company  at  the  great  house,  and  gay  doings,  for  the  young 
master  was  going  to  keep  up  his  birthday  in  the  good  old  style. 
The  grand  English  lady  he  was  going  to  marry  had  arrived  with 
ever  so  many  other  gentlefolks  the  day  before.  "Ye  will 
be  footin'  it  yerself,  Bride,"  said  one  woman  good-naturedly, 
and  then,  coming  nearer  in  order  that  the  gossips  should  not 
overhear  her,  **  I've  the  dacentest  little  flowered  cotton  ye  iver 
laid  eyes  on,  and  ye  could  wear  it  wid  mighty  little  altering  to 
fit  ye.  Ye  may  have  it  wid  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  asthore. 
Feth!  ye'd  hould  yer  own  wid  the  best  av  them,  an'  be  the 
purtiest  colleen  there."  She  added  the  last  words  by  way  of 
encouragement,  for  she  was  a  bom  matchmaker,  and  determined 
that  Bride's  good  looks  should  not  be  thrown  away.  Bride 
smiled  and  thanked  her,  but  shook  her  head  too,  and,  raising 
her  basket,  turned  homewards. 

Her  way  lay  along  by  the  cliff,  and  in  the  distance  she  could 
see  the  smoke  from  their  peat  fire  curling  upwards. 

Bride  placed  her  basket  on  the  rocks  and  pushed  back  the 
hood  of  her  little  red  cloak.    How  hot  it  was  1   She  gazed  before 
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her  with  unseeing  ^y^s,  and  thought  of  herself  among  the  gay 
villagers  dancing  in  the  barn.  Why  should  not  she  wear  the 
gaily-flowered  gown  that  niotherly  Mrs.  Riley  had  offered,  and 
dance  with  as  light  a  heart  and  heels  as  the  best  of  them  ?  Why 
should  she  not  dance  up  the  middle  and  down  again,  and  foot  it 
in  the  jigs,  every  whit  as  lightly  as  Peggy  Fagan,  the  tfUagc 
coquette,  to  the  strains  of  Larry  O'Connor's  wheezy  fiddle  ?  She 
was  lost  in  this  day-dream  when  voices  sounded  close  beside  her 
— the  speakers  had  paused  behind  a  jutting  rock. 

**  A  curious  set  of  people  these  Irish,  Gerald,"  said  a  clear 
voice,  with  a  ring  of  disapproval  in  its  tones. 

"  They  are  the  warmest-hearted  people  you  ever  came  across, 
Beatrice,  and  when  you  live  amongst  them,  my  dearest,  you  will 
understand  and  appreciate  them.  Now,  old  Tim  Hagan  is  the 
most  original,  quaint  old  chap.  Surely  you  were  struck  by  his 
manner.     Why,  if  you  had  been  a  duchess " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  his  companion,  still  somewhat  disdain^ 
fully,  "  most  picturesque ;  but  what  tobacco  he  smokes,  and  how 
do  they  exist  in  that  smoky  atmosphere  I  Besides,  I  have  heard 
that  these  Irish  are  terrible  deceptions  and  say  one  thing  to  one's 
face  and  another  behind  one's  back." 

He  broke  into  a  laugh  that  was  somewhat  forced. 

"Impressions  taken  from  some  book  you  have  been  reading. 
After  ail,  dear,  I'm  an  Irishman  myself,  and  very  proud  of  the  fact. 
You  will  acknowledge  yourself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  some 
day.  I  am  so  sorry  the  old  man's  grandchild  was  out ;  she  is  a 
pretty  child,  and  when  she  grows  up  there  will  be  a  breaking  of 
heads  on  her  account,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  Seems  a  sad  little 
thing.  The  Irish  nature  is  such  an  intense  one  that  they  magnify 
troubles  sometimes  into  a  tragedy,  and  then  seem  to  throw  their 
griefs  off"  as  lightly.  Life  is  not  one  huge  joke  to  them  as  some 
people  imagine." 

Bride  had  risen  ere  this,  and  caught  up  her  basket  with  a  wildly- 
beating  heart,  just  as  the  speakers  turned  the  corner  of  the  rocks. 
She  did  not  look  up  until  the  young  master  said : 

"  Why,  here's  little  Bride  coming  from  market." 

Bride's  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  bright;  her  hood  was  half 
off*  her  dark  curls.  She  looked  up  and  curtsied,  but  her  heait 
within  her  was  sore  and  hot  with  indignation.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  framed  in  golden  hair,  that  seemed  to  her  little 
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short  of  angelic,  and  lips  that  belied  the  unkind  words  they  had 
uttered.  Poor  little  Bride !  with  all  her  hurt  soul  in  her  eyes 
she  glanced  at  them  both,  dropped  another  curtsey  and  slipped 
by,  never  pausing  until  she  reached  the  cottage.  Her  eyes  were 
aching  with  unshed  tears,  and  her  heart  still  had  that  sore,  hurt 
feeling,  but  there  was  no  time  to  think,  for  Tim's  dinner  must 
be  prepared. 

A  week  passed  by.  The  young  master  and  his  lady-love 
came  no  more  to  the  little  cabin.  One  day  Bride  saw  the  young 
couple  in  the  distance.  The  young  "  leddy  "  was  evidently  not 
in  her  element  when  climbing  rocks,  for  she  paused  every 
moment  to  borrow  assistance  from  her  lover's  strong  arm. 

Since  the  day  she  heard  them,  the  words  the  beautiful  stranger 
had  uttered  rang  continually  in  Bride's  ears.  And  the  cruellest 
part  of  it  all  was  that,  with  regard  to  her  grandfather,  the  words 
were  true.  Nevertheless,  Bride's  hot  Irish  blood  was  up  inarms. 
What  right  had  this  English  stranger  to  take  away  their  charac- 
ters ?  Bride  hated  her,  hated  her  with  all  the  vehemence  of  her 
nature.  Even  the  crucifix  at  which  she  said  her  prayers  was 
neglected.  One  day  when  she  went  to  the  little  cave  she  found 
that  the  tide  had  been  higher  than  usual,  and  the  waves  had 
forced  their  way  in,  sweeping  away  her  offerings  of  shells  and 
seaweed,  and  even  disfiguring  the  dead  Christ  with  spray. 

Bride's  heart  was  hardened.  She  sat  down  on  a  heap  of 
pebbles,  her  hands  folded  listlessly  on  her  knee. 

They  were  so  bad  and  wicked,  she  and  her  grandfather,  that 
the  blessed  Christ  did  not  care  what  became  of  them. 

She  sat  there  watching  the  waves  curl  in  and  pour  their  boil- 
ing froth  over  the  rocks.  It  was  a  desolate  stretch  of  coast, 
and  dangerous  too,  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  it  well.  The 
intense  desolation  overwhelmed  Bride  after  a  time,  and  she  rose 
and  wandered  on  and  on  along  the  shore,  each  step  disclosing  a 
scene  of  more  rugged  splendour.  The  sun  was  setting  and  the 
tall  grey  crags  were  bathed  in  its  red  glow.  The  waves  rolled 
in,  gleaming  with  opalescent  splendid  tints  of  crimson  and  pink 
and  amber.  Bride  was  the  only  creature  who  ever  wandered 
there,  for  it  was  far  from  the  village  and  hard  work  clambering 
over  the  slippery  weed-covered  rocks.  The  cliffs  thereabouts, 
with  the  exception  of  one  place,  rose  skywards  like  an  iron  wall, 
and  were  as  unassailable.      When  the  tide  came  in,  small  chance 
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was  there  for  any  one  caught  by  iL  To-day  it  suited  Bride's 
desolate  mood,  and  she  found  a  comfort  in  the  sighing  and 
moaning  of  the  waves  as  they  swirled  over  the  rocks. 

She  was  stooping  to  pick  up  a  bit  of  wood  when  a  cry  was 
borne  towards  her  on  the  breeze ;  then  it  drifted  away  again. 

Bride  raised  her  head  and  listened.  Again  it  came,  rising  and 
falling  weirdly.  The  girl's  heart  beat  fast.  Shadows  were 
gathering,  and  the  base  of  the  cliffs  showed  grey  and  ghostly, 
only  at  the  summit  they  still  gleamed  rosily,  where  the  paling 
sunbeams  kissed  them,  as  if  loath  to  go.  Like  all  her  race. 
Bride  was  superstitious  to  the  core,  and  her  first  thought  was  of 
the  supernatural.  Had  not  her  grandfather  told  her  of  the 
moaning  that  rose  and  fell  round  the  little  cabin  on  the  stormy 
night  her  father  was  drowned  ?  A  ghostly  "  keening  "  that  drove 
the  colour  from  the  cheek  of  the  anxious  wife,  who  knew  what 
it  portended. 

Again  the  cry  came,  but  this  time  there  was  a  human  ring 
in  the  sound,  and  Bride  arched  her  hands  above  her  ^y^s 
and  peered  out.  The  light  was  uncertain,  but  she  fancied  she 
could  see  something  in  the  distance.  She  started  at  a  clambering 
run,  for  she  was  sure-footed  as  a  goat,  and  her  bare  feet  enabled 
her  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  masses  of  seaweed.  There  was  no 
sound  now  to  guide  her ;  she  could  only  follow  the  direction  from 
whence  the  cry  had  come.  Bride  left  the  cliff  path  and  safety 
far  behind  her,  but  she  did  not  pause  to  think  about  that.  The 
tide  was  pouring  in,  hurrying  and  swirling  over  the  rocks  in 
mad,  devouring  haste.  Bride  had  delayed  her  departure  for  home 
later  than  usual,  and  now  it  was  likely  to  be  even  later  than  she 
bargained  for.  There  was  a  space  of  water  between  her  and  the 
crouching  figure  she  presently  caught  sight  of,  but  Bride  girded 
her  petticoats  higher  and  plunged  in  knee-deep.  She  was  out 
of  breath  when  she  came  upon  some  one  who  lay  prostrate  on  the 
rocks,  where  only  a  couple  of  feet  divided  her  from  the  last 
wave  that  washed  in.  Bride  saw  the  rim  of  a  white  chpek  and 
a  lock  of  hair  that,  warm  and  golden,  had  fallen  loosely  and 
mingled  with  the  brown  sea-weed.  She  looked  down  upon  the 
unconscious  object  of  her  hatred  and  hesitated.  Should  she  leave 
her  and  turn  back  to  safety  ? 

Leave  her  to  be  carried  out  by  the  waves  and  dashed  back 
perhaps  upon  the  rocks  again  until 
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What  would  the  fair  face  be  then?  A  battered  wreck  that 
men  would  cover  up  decently,  and  try  to  think  of  no  longer. 
Bride  shuddered ;  the  black  wave  of  hatred  and  sin  was  swept 
away  from  her  soul,  and  the  next  moment  with  a  great  cry  she 
dropped  upon  her  knees.  *'  Holy  mother  av  Jesus  an'  all  the 
blessed  saints  forgive  me,"  she  said,  and  put  her  face  close  to  that 
of  the  prostrate  figure.  She  bathed  the  still  face,  scooping  the 
water  up  in  her  hands. 

The  stranger  moaned,  moved  restlessly,  and  opened  her  eyes. 
'  For  an  instant  her  eyes  and  Bride's  met  in  a  long  glance, 
then  the  stranger's  fell,  and  she  moaned  again. 

Bride  dragged  a  smooth  flat  stone  that  lay  at  a  distance,  and 
placed  it  beneath  the  other's  head,  all  the  time  revolving  on 
ways  and  means  of  rescue.     There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

Beatrice  Heriot  was  a  spoilt  darling,  and  not  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  anybody's  convenience  when  it  came  in  the  way  of 
her  own. 

Her  moans  cut  Bride  to  the  heart.  "  Och,  what  is  it  that  ails 
ye,  miss,  at  all,  at  all?"  she  said,  her  grey  eyes  growing  very 
pitiful  as  she  noted  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  English  "  leddy's  "  face. 

"  My  ankle  ;  I  sprained  it  when  I  fell ;  it  is  agonizing.  I  cannot 
move.  Gerald,  Gerald,  why  don't  you  come  to  your  poor 
Beatrice  ?  " 

Bride's  eyes  widened  with  horror,  and  she  uttered  a  quick 
exclamation.  The  other  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
recognized  her. 

*•  I  remember  your  face,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  not  the  grandchild 
of  the  old  man  with  white  hair,  who  lives  in  the  tiny  house  near 
the  sea  ?     What  is  your  name,  child  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  little  Irish  girl  with  such  cold  eyes  that 
Bride's  old  antagonistic  feeling  rose  up  within  her. 

"  Bridget  Hagan  is  me  name,  miss,  but  they  call  me  Bride." 

Beatrice  Heriot  nodded  indifferently.  **A  pretty  name;  I 
remember  it  now."  Then  she  lapsed  into  silence,  only  moaning 
occasionally.  Bride  noted  the  incoming  tide  with  a  feeling  of 
desperate  powerlessness.  The  path  to  the  cliff  road  was  already 
being  cut  off  by  the  rapidly-filling  pools  of  water.  Even  now  to 
get  there  they  must  wade  knee  deep,  or  rather  waist  deep, 
through  the  water,  and  that  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
young  lady  with  her  sprained  ankle. 
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It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  latter  that  there  was  any 
danger.  She  imagined  that  presently  people  would  come  to  look 
for  her,  and  they  must  carry  her,  for  she  could  not  possibly  walk. 
So  she  lay  with  closed  eyes,  while  Bride's  eyes  ached  with 
straining  them  over  the  stretch  of  waves  that  rolled  in  grey-green 
in  the  twilight.  She  must  save  Masther  Gerald's  beautiful 
sweetheart  for  him. 

There  was  no  comfort  to  be  found  on  the  water ;  she  wrung  her 
hands  and  looked  around  her.  The  cliffs  frowned  down  upon 
them,  only  the  scream  of  a  sea-mew  broke  the  silence.  Bride 
looked  at  the  pale  face  that  lay  below  her  ;  the  waves  had  crept 
on  and  now  they  touched  the  hem  of  Beatrice  Heriot's  pretty 
gown.  Bride  dropped  on  her  knees,  a  strange,  resolute  look 
illumining  her  face. 

*'  We  must  move  away  from  here,  there's  danger  threatenin' ; 
we  must  go  now,  this  very  minit ;  there's  not  many  chances  left, 
only  wan,  an'  we  must  take  it." 

Beatrice  opened  her  eyes,  then  closed  them. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child,  it's  quite  impossible  ;  I  could  not 
walk  a  yard  to  save  my  life." 

Bride  caught  at  the  last  words  eagerly.  •'  Them's  the  thrue 
words  ye're  saying.  Miss,  troth,  it's  niver  a  lie  I'd  be  afther  tellin' 
ye.  Look,  there  beside  ye,  the  water  creepin'  and  crawlin'  at  yer 
feet"  The  ringing  insistence  of  her  voice  caused  Beatrice  Heriot 
for  the  first  time  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  She 
followed  the  direction  of  Bride's  outstretched  hand  and  eager 
eyes  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  then  sank  to  her  knees  with  a  shriek 
of  pain. 

'*  What  are  we  to  do.  Bride  ?  I  cannot  move  from  here.  Think 
of  something  to  save  our  lives." 

The  haughtiness  was  gone  from  her  voice ;  her  blue  eyes,  wide 
with  pain,  made  Bride's  heart  ache.  "  Sure,  'tis  this  long  while 
I've  been  thinkin',"  she  said  slowly,  "  an'  now,  even  if  ye  could 
walk,  we  couldn't  get  back  that  way.  The  wather's  too  deep  that 
runs  betune.  But  there's  wan  place,  a  little  ways  along,  just  a 
weenshy  cave,  where  ye'd  maybe  be  safe  from  the  tide.  Could 
ye  crawl,  av  I  put  me  arm  round  ye,  miss  ?  Ye'll  thry  ?  Ah 
now,  hould  up  wan  minit  Whist,  aisy  now,  wan  shtep ;  think  o* 
the  young  masther.  Och  sure,  'tis  only  wan  more  turn,"  and 
half  supporting,  half  coaxing.  Bride  managed  to  get  her  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  cave.  It  was  as  Bride  had  said,  only  a  "  weenshy  " 
place,  running  in  but  a  little  way  from  the  water.  At  the  back 
of  it  was  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  and  she  knew  that,  except  at 
the  very  highest  tides,  the  water  only  lapped  beneath  the  stone, 
and  she  knew  too  from  experience  that  only  one  person,  and 
that  with  some  discomfort,  could  find  a  resting  place  upon  it. 
The  light  was  so  faint  within  that  they  had  to  grope  their  way 
to  the  stone,  upon  which  Beatrice  hobbled  with  some  difficulty 
and  many  groans. 

Bride  took  off  her  own  little  shawl  and  tucked  it  round  the 
other's  feet,  then  she  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  looked 
out. 

The  tide  was  pouring  in  ;  the  wind  had  risen,  and  was  beating 
up  the  surf  upon  the  rocks  in  boiling  jets  of  foam.  The  after- 
glow had  faded,  the  twilight  enveloped  every  object  in  a  grey, 
uncanny  light.  Bride  realized  that  now  it  was  too  late  to  seek 
assistance,  and  a  belated  nightbird  that  flew  by  above  her  head 
croaked  out  a  dismal  cry,  that  sounded  like  "  too  late." 

She  shivered  as  the  waves  splashed  over  her  bare  feet,  and 
with  cheeks  wet  with  sea-spray  and  perhaps  something  else 
that  was  equally  salt,  she  retreated  into  the  cave.  Had  it  been 
earlier,  she  might  have  found  a  footing  on  the  cliff  at  a  distance, 
but  now  it  was  too  late.  For  many  a  day  life  had  not  been  so 
dear  to  the  little  Irish  girl  as  it  was  at  this  moment,  and  her 
thoughts  flew  back  to  Tim  with  the  old  yearning  affection. 
Perhaps  she  might  do  more  for  him  in  Heaven  than  ever  she 
had  done  upon  earth,  and  with  this  thought  uppermost  she  went 
back  to  wait  The  wind  was  moaning  through  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  and  finding  strange  echoes  in  its  rocky  sides,  and  for  the 
second  time  that  day  Bride  thought  of  the  "  keening "  on  the 
night  of  her  father's  death. 

Beatrice  Heriot  gave  a  terrified  shiver.  "  Bride,  don't  leave  me  ; 
give  me  your  hand  ;  let  me  hold  it,  you  are  so  brave,  and  I  am 
such  a  coward  !  Gerald,  Gerald,  why  don't  you  come  ?  "  Beatrice 
knew  nothing  of  Bride's  danger.  She  was  selfish  by  nature  and 
cultivation,  and  to  do  her  justice  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the 
other  might  be  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  herself. 

"Sure  now,  hould  me  han'  tight,"  said  Bride,  with  well-feigned 
cheerfulness,  reaching  up  her  hand,  which  the  other  grasped,  until 
Bride  grew  numb  holding  it  above  her  head. 
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Beatrice  bemoaned  her  own  hard  fate  and  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion until  it  grew  dark,  and  only  a  faint  h'ght  glimmered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.     Bride's  patience  told  after  a  while. 

•*  Are  you  tolerably  comfortable,  Bride  ?  " 

"  Yis,  sure,"  replied  Bride,  hoping  that  the  quiver  in  her  voice 
would  not  be  noticed,  and  trying  too  not  to  notice  the  water  that 
was  streaming  in  and  flowing  over  her  feet.  She  had  given  up 
her  shawl,  and  had  to  bite  her  lips  hard  that  the  chattering  of 
her  teeth  should  not  be  heard.  One  thought  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  Masther  Gerald's  sweetheart  must  be  saved  at  any 
cost. 

Beatrice  dozed  presently,  tired  out,  until  a  movement  from 
Bride  aroused  her. 

"  Are  you  there,  little  Bride  ?  "  she  asked,  unconsciously  using 
Gerald's  form  of  address.  The  words  struck  upon  the  girl's  be- 
wildered brain  with  a  pleasant  sound. 

"  Here,  fomint  ye,  miss,  houldin'  yer  han'  tight  Whist  now, 
thry  and  go  to  slape.  Masther  Gerald's  sure  to  be  roun'  in  the 
mornin'." 

The  brave  accents  were  less  brave  now,  for  the  icy  water  had 
crept  on  and  Bride  could  with  difficulty  keep  her  footing.  And 
Beatrice  went  to  sleep  again,  too  drowsy  to  notice. 

When  next  she  awoke  the  waters  had  receded,  it  was  early 
morning,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  tossing  billows  outside. 
Bride  had  slipped  down  upon  the  pebbles  and  was  fast  asleep, 
her  head  pillowed  upon  one  outstretched  arm.  On  the  rocky 
wall,  just  above  her  head,  a  slender  shaft  of  yellow  sunlight 
quivered  and  trembled.  There  was  a  sound  of  voices  borne  upon 
the  wind  as  a  boat  approached  the  cave,  a  boat  that  had  started 
out  at  break  of  day  in  bearch  of  them. 

But  Bride  slept  on. 


^be  Cottage  b^  the  %inc. 

By  THEODORE  A.  THARP, 
Author  of  "  Cradled  in  a  Storm,"  "  The  Sword  of  Damocles,"  etc.,  etc. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  railway  embankment,  on  the  Great 
North  Midland  Line,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  small 

station  of  S ,  nestled  a  little  creeper  covered  cottage,  standing 

in  its  own  tiny  garden.  This  was  the  humble  abode  now  of  a 
ruined  gentleman  and  his  only  child. 

General  Cuthbertson  had  been  well  off,  but  disastrous  gamb- 
ling on  the  Stock  Exchange  had  brought  him  to  his  present  pass. 

How  he  came  to  occupy  this  little  cottage  (the  property  of  the 
Great  North  Midland,  in  which  company  he  had  once  been  an 
influential  shareholder)  was  through  the  intervention  of  a 
friendly  director,  who,  knowing  of  his  great  distress,  had  induced 
the  company  to  offer  this  temporary  refuge  for  himself  and 
daughter,  at  a  fractional  rent,  to  spare  his  pride,  and  the  General 
had  gladly  accepted  it. 

Rose  Cuthbertson  was  a  brave  girl,  as  became  a  soldier's 
child — a  heroine  in  adversity,  and  the  greatest  comfort  to  her 
poor  old  father.  They  kept  no  servant ;  she  did  everything  her- 
self, and  her  one  aim  in  life  was  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden 
of  his  broken  fortunes. 

The  cottage  stood  quite  alone,  though  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  quiet  retreat,  owing  to  the  frequent  thunder  of  passing 
of  trains,  but  to  this  they  soon  grew  accustomed.  The  chief  event 
of  the  day  in  their  now  uneventful  lives  was  the  going  by  of"  The 
Wild  Highlander,"  as  he  shrieked  and  roared  and  rattled  along 
on  his  way  to  the.Land  o'  Cakes,  and  the  General  made  a  practice 
of  timing  him  when  he  passed  the  cottage,  which  was  at  9.25  P.M., 
almost  to  the  minute. 

It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  autumn.  A  very  boisterous  wind, 
approaching  an  equinoctial  gale,  was  blowing  up  the  line,  and 
merrily  turning  the  telegraph  wires  into  a  far-reaching  band  of 
iColian  harps. 

Rose  and  her  father  were  seated  by  the  fireside  after  their 
usual  frugal  meal, the  old  General  smoking  a  long  "churchwarden" 
(shades  of  his  brother-officers  excuse  him !) ;  Rose  darning  his 
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stockings.    There  had  not  been  much  conversation  this  evening ; 
Rose  was  very  quiet. 

"  The  Highlander's  late  to-night,"  observed  the  General, 
glancing  at  the  cheap  American  clock  on  the  mantel-piece 
through  a  puff  of  smoke, 

"  I  suppose  it's  this  high  wind,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  suppose  so ;  it's  almost  enough  to  blow  him  off  the  line.  I 
hope  it  won't  blow  him  down  here  on  the  top.  of  us,"  joked  the 
General  grimly. 

They  always  spoke  of  the  great  express  as  "  he,"  and  seemed 
to  look  forward  to  its  coming  as  one  might  to  the  daily  visit  of 
a  friend.  And  a  friend  in  an  indirect  manner  "  The  Wild 
Highlander  "  was  destined  to  prove  to  these  poor  exiles  from 
the  world. 

"You  seem  rather  absent  this  evening,  Rosie,  my  child," 
remarked  her  father,  after  a  minute.     "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  darling.  I  don't  feel  very  talkative,  that's  all.  I've 
been  thinking."  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Suddenly  she  asked, 
**  Father,  do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?  " 

"In  pleasant  ones  when  they  cpme  true,  yes^  my  dear,"  said 
the  General,  smiling ;  **  but  why  ?  " 

"  I  had  such  a  vivid  dream  last  night  about  Lady  Templer. 
You  remember  her." 

"  Oh,  y^s,  I  remember  her."  This  in  a  tone  as  though  the 
old  man  had  little  pleasure  in  remembering. 

"  I  dreamt  I  saw  her  lying  on  a  bed  looking  so  white  and  ill, 
and  there  was  blood  upon  the  pillow,  and  on  the  counterpane, 
and  in  the  hand-basin  near,  and  blood  upon  her  hands  and 
handkerchief — blood  everywhere.  It  seemed  to  make  me  turn 
quite  faint.  I  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  could  not  She  didn't 
know  me.  Then  the  door  opened  and  her  son  Claude  came 
into  the  room  and  led  me  away  from  the  bedside,  and  then  1 
awoke,  and — oh,  I  hope  there  is  nothing  ominous  in  such  a 
dream.     I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  dreams.  Surely 
you've  enough  realities  to  worry  you.  Besides,  what  are  the 
Templers  to  you  now  ?  " 

True,  what  were  they  to  her  now  ?  Rose  said  no  more,  but 
this  dream  did  trouble  her.  Her  fair  young  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  deeper  sadness  than  usual,  telling  of  another  heavy 
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sorrow  in  the  past  besides  her  father's  ruin — one  of  the  results  of 
that  ruin — the  sleeping  sorrow  that  wakes  and  cries  as  some- 
thing recalls  it  to  mind.  And  this  dream  had  done  so.  It  had 
brought  very  clearly  before  her  once  more  certain  familiar  faces 
of  by-gone  da^^s — the  better  and  happier  days— days  when  the 
Templers  and  the  Cuthbertsons  were  intimate  friends,  when 
Claude,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wilfred  and  ,Lady  Templer,  had 
with  the  full  approval  of  his  parents  become  engaged  to  Rose 
Cuthbertson.  Dearly  he  loved  her,  and  she  returned  his  love  with 
a  woman's  interest.  Then  the  crash  came— that  terrible  blow 
which  killed  Rose's  delicate  mother — when  the  General  and  his 
daughter  quickly  experienced  the  bitter  truth  of  how  friends  fall 
from  us  in  adversity.  It  is  an  old,  old,  hackneyed  story.  The 
Templers — her  ladyship  at  least — proved  no  exception.  She  was 
a  hard  woman  of  the  world,  worldly.  They  were  wealthy  people ; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  Claude  to  make  a  money  marriage, 
and  her  ladyship  well  knew  how  devoted  he  and  Rose  were  to 
one  another ;  yet  she  felt  constrained  "  with  deep  reluctance  "  to 
break  off  at  once  his  engagement  with  the  ruined  man's  child. 
Sir  Wilfred  had  little  voice  in  the  matter — he  was  a  cipher.  Lady 
Templer  held  the  reins. 

It  was  done  so  cruelly,  with  such  a  disregard  of  feeling,  not- 
withstanding the  hypocritical  pretence  of  regret,  that  the  General 
was  deeply  incensed,  and  poor  Rose  broken-hearted.  Claude 
protested,  vowed  how  he  loved  her,  should  ever  love  her,  and 
would  never  give  her  up,  but  his  mother's  influence  was  para- 
mount ;  he  was  as  completely  under  her  ruling  as  his  father,  and 
so  he  did  give  her  up,  and  they  parted.  And  perhaps  Rose  felt 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  held  out  more  desperately  for  her 
sake. 

This  was  five  years  ago,  and  the  poDr  girl,  eating  her  heart 
out  in  the  little  cottage  by  the  line,  for  she  was  not  one  to  forget, 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since.  And  last  night  he  and 
his  mother  had  appeared  to  her  in  this  dream. 

«  *  *  *  * 

"  Ha !  here  he  comes  at  last,"  said  the  General,  his  ear  catching 
above  the  wind  the  distant  growl  of  the  approaching  "  High- 
lander/' as  he  crossed  an  iron  bridge  about  a  mile  off. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  rushing  along  at  high  pressure 
against  the  opposing  gale. 
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**  Nineteen  minutes  late ! "  exclaimed  the  timekeeper,  as  the 
flying  express  presently  dashed  passed  the  cottage,  shaking  it  to 
its  foundations  and  making  the  windows  rattle  as  from  an  earth- 
quake, and  went  tearing  on  at  fullest  speed  up  the  slight  incline 
towards  the  station  of  S . 

Suddenly  a  terrific  bang  rends  the  air,  like  the  report  of  an 
eighty  ton  gun.  Crash,  crash,  clatter,  crash  1  and  the  howling 
wind  bears  along  the  line  a  babel  of  fearful  sounds — wild  screams 
and  shouts  and  cries  for  help,  amid  the  angry  roar  of  escaping 
steam. 

Rose  leapt  to  her  feet,  with  a  pale,  terrified  face.  "  Oh,  my 
God !  father,"  was  all  she  exclaimed,  and  running  into  her  bed- 
room she  snatched  something  from  her  toilet  table,  and  before 
the  General  could  say  a  word,  had  darted  out  of  the  cottage  into 
the  night.  In  another  few  seconds  she  had  scrambled  over  the 
railings,  climbed  the  embankment,  and  was  hurrying  madly 
along  the  line  to  the  fatal  scene,  for  she  knew  that  a  terrible 
accident  had  occurred.  No  womanly  curiosity,  but  sheer  pluck 
and  merciful  instinct  impelled  her  to  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  render 
what  aid  she  could. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  a  few  straggling  stars  revealed  the 
appalling  objects  scattered  around  in  a  confused  mass — ^the 
overturned  carriages,  splintered  wood-work,  grotesquely  twisted 
iron,  the  quiet  bodies  of  the  killed,  the  writhing,  groaning  forms 
of  the  injured,  the  great  engine  reared  up  on  end  against  some 
black  objects  in  front,  hissing  and  fuming  as  in  agony  from  the 
collision,  the  fiery  coals  from  its  open  furnace  dropping  out  on 
to  the  six-foot-way  and  lending  a  lurid  light  to  the  ghastly 
scene  ;  dark  figures  of  the  unhurt  passengers  and  rail  way  officials 
rushing  wildly  to  and  fro,  some  calling  for  help,  some  tending  to 
the  wounded  and  dying,  some  striving  to  extricate  imprisoned 
passengers  from  the  ddbris. 

For  the  first  few  moments  on  reaching  the  spot.  Rose  felt  sick 
and  dazed,  but  quickly  recovered  herself  and  set  to  work 
amongst  her  poor  mangled  fellow-creatures,  like  the  true  Sister 
of  Mercy  that  she  was. 

•  *  •  •  * 

**  Oh,  great  heavens  !  Lady  Templer !  it  is — it  is  Lady 
Templer !     Oh,  my  dream !  my  dream  ! " 
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Yes,  there  was  something  in  that  dream.  There  lay  Lady 
Templer,  white,  bleeding  and  unconscious,  as  she  had  appeared 
to  Rose  the  night  before,  and  close  by  (though  Rose  did  not 
know  it)  lay  the  corpse  of  her  lady's  maid,  who  was  travelling 
with  her  up  to  Scotland. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  transfixed  the  girl  and  made  her  heart 
stand  still. 

Was  Claude  Templer  in  that  train  ? 

In  frantic  terror  she  searched  up  and  down  and  called  for  him 
by  name  on  every  side,  but  in  vain.  The  uncertainty  was  awful, 
but  poor  Rose  might  have  spared  herself  this  panic.  Claude  was 
safe  enough  at  that  moment  at  his  club  in  London.  At  length 
she  gave  up  the  search,  and  returning  to  the  still  insensible  form 
of  Lady  Templer,  devoted  all  her  efforts  to  restoring  her  to 
consciousness.  Plenty  of  helping  hands  were  soon  forthcoming  ; 
doctors  telegraphed  for  from  the  station,  nurses  and  other  good 
Samaritans,  and  men  with  ambulances  and  stretchers,  from  the 
neighbouring  town. 

On  one  of  these  stretchers  Lady  Templer  was  gently  laid  and 
conveyed  to  the  little  cottage,  at  the  request  of  Rose,  who 
explained  that  she  was  a  friend,  while  the  remainder  of  the  killed 
and  injured  were  taken  to  the  railway  station,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  latter,  to  the  nearest  hotel. 

This  sadly -to-be-remembered  accident,  by  which  nine  people 
lost  their  lives  and  fifteen  were  badly  wounded,  was  caused,  it 
turned  out,  by  three  heavy  coal -trucks,  which  they  had  been 

shunting  at  S ^  having  in  some  way  become  detached  and 

got  on  to  the  main  line  (presumably  blown  down  the  incline  by 
the  terrific  force  of  the  wind),  right  in  the  track  of  the  express, 
which  dashed  at  top  speed  into  the  obstruction,  with  the  frightful 
result  given. 

For  three  weary  weeks  the  General's  tiny  home  was  turned 
into  an  hospital,  and  the  unfortunate  lady,  so  strangely  brought 
by  fate  within  its  doors,  lay  on  Rose  Cuthbertson's  little  bed 
fighting  against  the  Great  Conqueror. 

Rose  was  untiring  in  her  nursing,  but  from  the  first  the 
doctors  attending  the  case  held  out  little  hope.  "  Severe  internal 
injuries  "  had  been  placed  opposite  her  ladyship's  name  in  the 
list  of  wounded,  and  even  the  eminent  medical  man,  who  came 
down  specially  from  town   at  Sir  Wilfred   Templer's   urgent 
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desire,  could  do  nothing  for  her.  Poor  old  Sir  Wilfred  himself, 
whom  the  shock  of  the  terrible  news  had  completely  prostrated, 
was  too  near  his  own  end  to  be  able  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
his  ill-fated  lady. 

During  the  last  week,  Lady  Templer  had  regained  conscious- 
ness, and  slowly  and  gradually  recognized  in  the  attentive, 
devoted  girl,  who  hovered  around  her  pillow  and  anticipated  her 
slightest  want,  Rose  Cuthbertson,  Claude's  once  affianced  wife. 
She  was  amazed,  bewildered,  until  Rose  gently  explained 
matters  to  her,  when,  deeply  touched,  she  put  out  her  hand  and 
drew  the  girl  down  to  her  and  kissed  her,  whispering  with 
trembling  lips,  "  Ah,  my  child,  yours  is  an  angel's  revenge.  May 
God  reward  you ! "  Then  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
General,  and  the  old  soldier  came  to  the  bedside  with  all 
resentful  feelings  against  her  turned  to  deepest  sympathy.  Rose 
withdrew  from  the  room,  for  her  heart  was  too  full  to  witness 
the  interview.  By-and-by  she  knew  from  her  father  that  Claude 
had  been  sent  for  at  his  mother's  request,  and  might  be  expected 
to  arrive  that  same  evening.  So  they  were  to  meet  again,  and 
Rose  felt  that  in  this  happy  prospect  she  was  already  more  than 
rewarded  for  the  loving  kindness  she  had  shown  towards  the 
ill-fated  lady. 

•  •  ♦  «  ♦ 

"  Yes,  those  were  her  last  words,  darling — that  she  wished  us  to 
be  happy,  and  with  my  father  her  wish  is  law.     Poor  mother  ! " 

Claude  Templer's  voice  quavered  as  he  held  Rose,  sobbing, 
to  his  heart,  while  the  old  General  stood  by  as  erect  as  on 
parade,  with  tears  trickling  down  his  withered  cheek — tears  which 
were  of  mingled  emotions. 

It  was  a  strange  blending  of  joy  and  grief  at  that  moment. 
Disaster  had  parted  the  lovers,  disaster  had  re-united  them.  Such 
are  the  inscrutable  workings  of  Fate,  which  is  of  God,  in  the  great 
tragedy  of  life. 

The  relieved  signalman,  passing  along  the  line  from  his  box 
on  his  way  home  to  dinner,  saw  the  blinds  of  the  little  cottage 
drawn  down,  and  knew  that  all  was  over,  and  that  another  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  victims  who  had  perished  from  the 
wrecking  of  the  Scotch  Express. 


By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HONEYMOON. 

Every  one  said  it  had  been  a  charming  wedding — **  such  a  good- 
looking  pair  " — and  there  had  been  no  hitch  anywhere.  Through 
the  occasionally  troubled  waters  of  settlements  and  pre-nuptial 
arrangements,  Roger  Markham  and  Cecily  Maynard  had  come 
out  unscathed.  He  was  too  well  off  to  care  for  the  want  of 
money  on  her  side,  and  the  vicar,  her  father,  was  too  unworldly 
to  ask  for  anything  beyond  a  suitable  provision  for  his  daughter. 
The  course  of  true  love  had  run  fast  and  smooth.  Only  six 
weeks  after  he  first  met  her  at  the  county  ball,  Roger  married 
her.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  wait,  and  he  was 
anxious,  he  said,  to  settle  down.  Markham  Grange  had  stood 
long  enough  empty.  And  Cecily,  who  lived  under  a  kind  of 
spell  in  her  love  dream,  had  consented. 

They  went,  after  the  ceremony  in  the  quaint  red  brick  church, 
where  school  children  had  strewn  primroses  and  violets  under 
the  bride's  feet,  to  Stratford-on- Avon  first.  Roger  had  asked  his 
fiancUy  as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  one  day,  where  she 
would  like  to  go  for  the  honeymoon,  and  the  colour  had  crept 
up  softly  in  the  girl's  face. 

"Oh,  Roger — may  I  really  choose?  It  has  been  the  dream  of 
my  life  to  see  the  Shakespeare  country :  Ann  Hatha  way's  cot- 
tage, and  the  river,  and  the  woods  he  wandered  in  when  he  was 
a  boy.  May  we  really  go  there  ?  Not  for  a  tourist's  day — but 
to  stay  there — and  think  of  it  all — you  and  I  together  ?"  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  lovely  limpid  eyes — eyes  like  a  child's — 
and  Roger,  who  was  very  much  in  love,  smiled,  though  his  first 
glance  had  been  rather  blank. 

"  You're  awfully  fond  of  poetry  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  Cis," 
he  said.    "  Of  course,  we'll  go  if  you  like.     I  don't  mind." 

It  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  Cecily  scarcely  felt  that.  Ever>'- 
thing  Roger  said  and  did  she  saw  transformed  through  a  kind 
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of  rose-tinted  haze,  or,  rather,  over  the  footlights  of  her  own  im- 
agination.    So  they  went  to  Stratford. 

It  was  early  June,  and  the  country  was  beautiful  The  fogs 
from  the  river  were  gone,  the  Avon  was  limpid  and  clear,  and 
murmured  placidly  as  it  flowed  past  them — just  as  it  murmured, 
perhaps,  in  the  ear  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Ann — the  roads  were 
full  of  lilac  tassels,  and  of  laburnum  with  its  pale  gold,  and 
the  red  may  was  not  yet  over,  for  spring  had  been  late.  Cecily 
in  her  white  frock  and  shady  hat,  sat  in  the  phaeton  which  her 
husband  had  hired,  and  was  blissfully  content  driving  about 
She  never  spoke  very  much,  and  her  mind  now  was  too  full  of 
romance  and  poetry  to  be  able  to  give  it  expression.  She  did 
not  notice  that  Roger  had  lounged  round  the  great  man*s  birth- 
room,  and  listened  to  the  custodian  with  a  look  of  half-amused 
contempt.  Stratford  did  not  interest  Markham  at  all.  He 
thought  it  a  stupid  little  hole,  but  it  made  a  pretty  background 
for  Cecily's  lovely,  flower-sweet  face.  He  waited  for  her  while 
she  stood  dreamily  by  the  window,  her  little  slim  hand  resting 
on  the  rusty  iron  hook  of  the  window. 

"  Only  think,  Roger ;  this  was  the  first  view  he  had  of  the 
world  1     I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  baby  he  was." 

"  Very  like  all  others,  I  expect,"  Roger,  observed,  stifling  a 
yawn.  "  They  are  all  alike.  Ugly  little  flannel  bundles,  with  a 
dab  for  a  nose.  I  expect  he  howled  as  much  as  most  But 
come  on,  darling,  it  must  be  lunch-time,  and  I'm  hungry.  And 
one  can't  live  on  Shakespeare." 

Cecily  thought  this  was  all  just  his  laughing  chaff,  but  Roger 
let  her  go  back  to  the  museum  alone  next  forenoon,  pleading 
letters,  and  after  she  had  gone  he  grinned,  half-ruefuU/,  as  he 
took  a  cigar  from  his  case. 

"By  Jove !  to  think  of  the  morning  here  like  this !  I'm  glad 
she  doesn't  ask  me  how  many  of  the  old  part)r's  plays  I've  read. 
Never  could  stand  'em  at  school.  A  lot  of  howling  rot,  and  you 
never  know  what  he's  driving  at  He's  as  bad  as  the  modern 
chap,  Browning,  and  he  is  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  think 
Wonder  if  there  is  a  Sporting  News  in  the  place,  and  how  old 
Harry  is  doing  with  the  horses  ?  " 

He  sat  down  to  write  to  his  trainer,  and  then  came  back  to 
read  some  pink  sporting  and  society  papers,  which  he  found  in 
the  local  stationer's  and  seized  upon  greedily. 
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Cecily  came  in  for  lunch,  a  wild-rose  flush  on  her  face. 

"  I've  had  such  a  lovely  forenoon,  Roger.  Have  you  ordered 
the  carriage  for  Shottery,  dear  ?  and  are  the  tiresome  letters  all 
done?" 

Roger  looked  up  from  his  paper,  still  smiling  at  the  joke  he 
had  been  reading. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  soon  polished  *cm  off.  I  got  some  papers.  Have 
one,  till  the  bell  goes  ?  " 

But  the  Sporting  Record  and  Society  Talk  did  not  seem  to 
attract  Cecily,  and  she  went  off  to  change  her  things.  Somehow 
Ann  Hat  ha  way's  cottage,  though  she  could  have  stayed  there 
for  hours,  was  a  little  of  a  disappointment,  why,  Cecily  did  not 
even  tell  herself.  Roger  yawned  and  lit  a  cigar.  He  scoffed  at 
the  settle,  and  made  jokes  with  the  quiet  old  woman,  which  she 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  Cecily  looked  up  at  him  once  with 
a  curious  faint  surprise.  Something  in  his  tone  of  speaking  to 
women  in  an  inferior  position  jarred  on  her.  It  was  at  once 
familiar,  patronizing  and  contemptuous — ^she  had  not  noticed  it 
before.  And  he  hurried  her  away,  though  the  old  woman  put  a 
little  posy  of  cottage  flowers  into  the  sweet  young  lady's  hand 
before  leaving,  and  Cecily  thanked  her  gratefully. 

Vears  after,  her  father  found  the  posy  in  her  **  commonplace- 
book,"  with  the  date,  and  thought  what  happy  hands  must  have 
put  it  there. 

"  The  little  speck  on  garnered  fruit " — when  do  we  notice  it  ? 
When,  even  in  that  first  month,  did  Cecily  begin  first  to 
wonder,  to  think  she  had  surely  misunderstood,  and  was 
growing  fanciful  and  critical  ?  Roger  Markham  was  not  a  bad 
man,  by  any  means ;  he  did  not  drink  to  excess,  he  did  not  very 
often  swear,  he  had  no  vices.  He  was  only  coarsely  fibred  to  the 
core,  worldly  and  rather  fickle.  Many  women  would  have 
taken  him  as  he  was  and  been  quite  content,  but  then,  you  see, 
Cecily  had  idolized  him,  and  it  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  some 
one  else  walked  about  in  her  husband's  clothes  and  masqueraded 
with  his  face.  He  soon  began  to  grow,  not  perhaps  less  fond, 
but  less  careful  before  her.  The  novelty  of  possession  wore  off. 
He  read  yellow-back  novels  of  a  doubtful  type — Cecily  looked 
into  one  and  dropped  it  as  if  burnt — made  curious  rough  jokes 
she  did  not  see — told  stories  with  double  entendres^  and  laughed 
when  his  wife  listened  with  puzzled  eyes.     On  their  way  back 
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they  went  to  London,  and  he  took  her  to  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
But  he  yawned  at  "  King  Arthur  "  and  at  the  opera,  and  said  it 
was  '*  as  bad  as  Shakespeare,"  and  he  seemed  only  to  really  enjoy 
the  music  hall  and  the  Gaiety.  And  his  London  friends,  loud- 
voiced  men,  chiefly  horsey,  puzzled  her. 

Cecily's  letters  home  did  not  say  much  about  London.  The 
good  vicar,  re-reading  them  after  service,  thought  the  child 
seemed  "  a  little  tired." 

"  A  dreadful  rush,  after  this  quiet  place,"  he  thought  "  Dear 
me,  I  almost  seem  to  expect  her  home — to  see  her  walk  up  the 
path  yonder,  under  the  lilacs.  But  she  will  be  settling  down  at 
the  Grange ;  she  is  in  good  hands.  Only  it  is  dull  without  my 
little  girl." 

The  vicar  was  a  child  in  the  world's  ways,  and  a  child  might 
have  read  character  better.  Roger  was  a  good  squire  and  a 
good  Tory,  and  he  had  gone  to  church  punctually  with  Cecily. 
Mr.  Hayward's  mind  was  quite  content. 

So  in  autumn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maikham  went  home,  and  the 
county  all  called  on  and  dined  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THREE  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

*'  He  shall  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 

Tennysom 

Cecily  Markham  had  given  up  reading  poetry.  Poetry  is  the 
joy  of  the  happy  and  the  light-hearted  chiefly ;  it  has  a  way  of 
stabbing  certain  people  with  lines  that  seem  written  for  them, 
turns  of  thought  that  seem  to  tear  down  a  veil ;  but  she  had  come 
across  these  lines  in  a  book  of  illustrations  to  Tennyson  to-day, 
and  they  had  haunted  her,  as  poetry  will|  even  when  unwelcome. 
It  was  three  years  after  the  Stratford  honeymoon.  Roger  had 
roared  over  that  episode  often,  while  his  wife  sat  silent,  trying  to 
smile,  and  his  hearers  did  not  look  at  Mrs.  Markham's  curiously 
sad  eyes.  She  was  quite  a  cheerful  woman,  and  talked  more 
than  she  used,  but  her  eyes  betrayed  her  sometimes,  as  eyes  will. 
"  Ever  hear  of  it  ?  "  he  would  say.  "  How  my  wife  dragged  me 
to  Shakespeare's  birth-place  for  the  honeymoon,  and  made  me 
hang  round  for  hours,  while  she  stood  and  had  visions.     Hamlet 
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and  the  mad  old  king  and  all  the  rest!  Picture  mel  Miss 
Venne,  picture  me  t " 

.  •*  I  can't  1 "  Miss  Venne  said  frankly.  "  A  bull  in  a  china  shop 
wouldn't  be  so  out  of  place,  or  a  race-horse  in  the  Louvre.  You 
and  I  would  be  more  at  home  at  Ascot,  I  expect,  than  at  Stratford. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  taste." 

At  which,  Roger,  not  a  whit  offended,  gave  another  great  roar. 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Miss  Venne,  and  she  had  been 
quite  a  long  time  with  them  in  Markham  Grange.  She  was 
very  well  off,  and  **  went  in  "  for  everything  new.  She  had  arrived 
with  a  man  to.  clean  her  bicycle  and  carry  her  golf-clubs ;  the 
maid  she  regarded  as  rather  superfluous,  for  costumes  were  not 
her  forte.  Usually  she  wore  a  very  short  tweed  skirt,  a  man's 
shirt  and  tie,  and  a  sailor  hat,  and  she  rode  her  bicycle  in 
knickerbockers.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  sensible  thing  to 
do.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  somehow  the  costume  did  not 
suit  Henrietta  Venne.  And  yet  she  was  very  handsome  in  a 
big,  blowsy,  Junoesque  style.  Her  admirers  said  Rubens  would 
have  enjoyed  painting  her,  her  enemies  that  Bet  Bouncer's 
description  in  '*She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  suited  her  best.  She 
was  good-natured,  very  loud  of  laugh  and  speech,  utterly  tact- 
less, adored  horses  and  dogs,  and  was  a  splendid  horsewoman, 
tennis  and  golf  player,  bicyclist  and  pedestrian,  and  she  bad 
magnificent  health  and  was  a  fair  shot. 

Roger  met  her  first  at  Ascot,  where  she  chaffed  him  freely, 
^nd  he  called  her  "  a  scorcher."  That  was  the  year  Cecily's 
baby  was  born  and  died.  *  Then  Miss  Venne  put  a  piece  of  ice 
down  his  back,  at  a  garden  party,  and  he  wrote  she  was  *'  awful 
fun  "  and  he  was  bringing  her  down  to  the  Grange  to  "  stir  Cecily 
up  a  bit"    He  added,  "  There  could  be  no  dumps  with  her  round." 

She  came  again  this  year.  Cecily  had  been  delicate  since  the 
baby's  birth,  and  Roger  grumbled  a  good  deal.  "  It  was  deuced 
hard  lines  on  a  man  to  have  an  ailing  wife,"  he  complained,  both 
to  her  and  to  others,  and  Cecily  heard,  with  that  tight  tension  of 
lips,  which  was  all  she  showed  of  the  stab  the  words  gave  her. 
All  the  rosy  veil  through  which  she  had  seen  him  once  was  long 
ago  rent  asunder ;  she  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  and  yet  her 
heart  clung  to  him  with  a  lingering  affection  still,  the  desperate 
maternal  element  which  is  in  all  good  women's  love  surviving 
when  all  else  died.     "  If  you'd  only  rouse  yourself,"  he  would  say 
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crossly,  "  and  take  up  a  hobby  like  other  women.  You  sit  fretting, 
I  believe,  for  that  child,  a  puking  thing  that  would  never  have 
grown  up,  or  done  us  any  credit  Lord !  you  women  beat  all 
creation  for  folly." 

Cecily  was  thinking  of  Tennyson's  lines  as  she  stood  at  the 
window  now,  looking  out  at  the  chestnuts  dropping  on  the  grass. 

It  was  late  September,  but  the  Indian  summer  was  with 
them,  and  the  air  was  like  June.  The  blackberry  sprays  were 
blossoming  as  if  deceived  and  duped  by  the  warmth ;  Cecily  had 
even  found  a  wild  rose  out  amongst  the  hips  and  haws  on  the 
hedge,  and  stood  looking  at  it  regretfully.  There  had  been  wild 
roses  in  the  hedges,  tremulous,  frail  white  things,  the  June  day 
on  which  her  baby  slipped  out  of  life.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
line  now — "  Something  better  than  his  horse  " — ^and  her  lips  moved 
in  a  strange  bitter  smile.  "  Snap  Dragon,"  one  of  his  racers,  had 
been  ill  lately,  and  Roger  had  been  frantic  with  anxiety.  In  the 
midst  of  her  spring  illness,  when  the  doctor  looked  grave  and 
telegraphed  to  town  for  more  advice,  her  husband  had  gone  up 
to  London  to  a  dog  show.  "  He  does  not  hold  me  better  than 
his  horse,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  hold  an  inferior  place  in  his 
heart !  And  yet — well,  life  has  to  be  lived  through !  It  was 
not  only  given  one  to  be  happy  in !  And  one  day — he  may 
change." 

"  Cecily,  Cecily  1  I  say ! " 

She  started  at  the  loud  voice — it  had  usually  a  tone  of  irritation 
in  it  when  he  addressed  his  wife.  And  then  Roger  appeared, 
gun  in  hand.    "Where's  Miss  Venne?" 

"  Playing  tennis,  I  think,  Roger." 

*'  And  you  moaning  here  alone,  as  usual.  I  wish  to  goodness 
you'd  take  exercise  and  get  some  colour  into  your  face.  It's  like 
curds  and  whey.     Why  don't  you  ride  ?  " 

"  I — I  have  no  horse  since  Mayflower  was  sold,"  Cecily  said 
patiently ;  "  I  am  just  going  out.  Shall  I  tell  Miss  Venne  you 
are  ready  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I'll  look  her  up.  No  horse?  Then,  by  Jove,  I'll  buy  Lord 
Cantire's  Dare  Devil  for  you!  She's  a  beauty, and  going  cheap. 
I'll  see  him  to-day." 

**  I  think  he  means  to  be  kind,"  Cecily  said  as  she  stood  at  the 
window,  watching  him  go  down  the  drive.  **  I  shall  try  and 
ride,  and  go  out  more,  to  please  him.     I  could  be  more  with 
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him,  then,  and  he  is  so  fond  of  the  open  air.  If  only  I  were  not 
such  a  coward  on  horseback — ^and  I  dare  not  tell  him." 

Dare  Devil  was  purchased  by-and-bye,  and  a  groom  given 
instructions  to  "  train  him  down  a  bit"  Miss  Venne  rode  him 
first,  magnificently,  and  Roger  watched  her  with  delight  Lord 
Cantire  had  expressed  doubt  if  she  was  suitable  for  a  lady. 

"By  Jove  1  "  he  cried.  "It's  a  treat  to  see  you.  I  wish  she 
was  for  you.     Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  " 

"  She  suits  her  name,"  Miss  Venne  said.  "  I'm  rather  dubious 
about  your  wife  managing  her.  She's  a  bit  of  a  mufT  on  horse- 
back, isn't  she  ?  " 

Roger  laughed.  "  You've  about  hit  it  It's  odd,  isn't  it,  my 
marrying  a  girl  like  that  ?  She  don't  care  a  bit  for  sport — 
terrified,  yet,  at  sight  of  a  gun.     It's  rum,  very  rum." 

Miss  Venne  listened,  patting  Dare  Devil's  velvety  nose.  The 
horse  had  a  wild  eye,  but  he  let  her  do  as  she  chose  with  him. 

"  The  fact  is  your  wife  is  Dresden  china  and  you  are  Delf," 
she  said  coolly ;  "  they  don't  suit  on  the  same  bracket" 

"You're  about  right,"  and  theh  he  went  off  gloomily.  He 
was  conscious  of  no  shame  in  discussing  his  wife ;  he  often  did 
so ;  his  disappointment  was  no  secret 

Cecily,  strong  in  her  desire  to  please  him,  mounted  Dare  Devil 
one  day,  and,  led  by  the  groom  at  first,  rode  up  and  down  the 
avenue.  Then  she  went  by  herself,  with  another  of  the  house 
party,  and  the  horse  behaved  beautifully — Miss  Venne  having 
"  taken  it  out  of  him  "  the  day  before.  Another  time,  however, 
he  seemed  nervous  and  fretty,  and  would  not  let  her  mount  him 
at  first,  and  Cecily  drew  back,  her  face  changing  colour. 

Roger,  watching  from  the  doorway,  scoffed  openly.  "  I  de- 
clare you  haven't  any  pluck  at  all,"  he  cried,  "  no  more  than  a 
chicken.  Send  for  Blue  Bonnet  and  trundle  behind  us  all  on 
him,  if  you  like." 

The  tone  was  insulting,  but  Miss  Venne  good-naturedly  came 
to  her  hostess's  relief. 

"  Suppose  we  change  ?  "  she  said.  "  Dare  Devil's  a  wretch,  now 
and  then,  but  she  knows  nier 

And  so  they  started,  Roger  watching  glootnily  before  he 
mounted. 

When  the  first  fox  hunt  came  there  had  been  a  big  breakfast 
at  the  Grange,  and  Miss  Venne  rode  her  own  hunter.    Cecily 
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made  up  her  mind  to  go.  It  would  please  her  husband  and  she 
would  conquer  her  dread  and  ride  Dare  Devil.  Miss  Venne  and 
the  other  ladies  had  ridden  him  again  and  again,  and  declared 
him  reformed. 

The  breakfast  was  a  great  success,  and  Roger  was  in  high  good 
humour.  He  started  early  with  Miss  Venne ;  he  had  not  asked 
which  horse  his  wife  would  ride  ;  she  meant  to  surprise  him,  and 
he  understood  she  would  come  with  the  others  and  made  no 
inquiry. 

Cecily  had  felt  better  than  usual  lately,  and  she  determined  to 
conquer  her  dread.  She  came  down  the  flight  of  steps  in  her 
habit,  which  was  dark  green,  looking  sweet  and  lovely,  and  one 
of  the  guests,  a  certain  Colonel  Gray;  remembered  later  that  she 
had  tallqsd  and  laughed  more  than  usual  while  he  and  she  waited 
for  the  other  ladies. 

And  then  they  started,  Dare  Devil  all  that  could  be  desired. 

When  the  fox  was  first  viewed  the  whole  field  went  off  with  a 
rush.  Roger  had  seen  Cecily,  raised  his  eyebrows,  but  he  did 
not  speak  to  her,  and  seeing  him  engrossed,  she  did  not  approach 
him.  Somehow,  how,  no  one  knew,. Mrs.  Markham  had  been 
separated  from  the  party,  and  when  she  was  first  observed,  it  was 
evident  she  had  lost  all  control  of  Dare  Devil.  Her  slight  figure 
swayed  wildly  in  the  saddle,  and  Colonel  Gray,  with  a  muttered 
exclamation,  was  rushing  after  her,  his  lips  set,  when  the  end 
came.  Dare  Devil  had  flown  straight  for  a  five-barred  gate. 
His  hoof  caught  on  the  upper  bar,  he  was  down,  a  dark  brown 
heap  on  the  frosty  grass,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  figure  in  the 
green  habit  lay  very  still.  Far  in  the  distance  the  hunt  swept 
on.  The  soldier  knelt  beside  her  and  raised  her  head.  It  fell 
on  his  arm,  and  a  few  men  drew  near,  silent  and  appalled. 
Amongst  them  was  a  retired  Indian  army  surgeon. 

"  Dr.  Grove,  is  Dr.  Grove  there  ?  " 

They  gathered  round,  and  the  doctor  dismounted  and  bent 
over  the  white  face.  It  looked  very  small  and  white  against  the 
colonel's  sleeve.  Colonel  Gray  raised  his  eyes.  "  Any  hope  of 
life?" 

•'  No ;  she  is  dead." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Roger,  far  ahead  with  Miss  Venne,  was  not  reached  till  the  fox 
was  run  to  earth.   Cecily  had  been  carried  home  then.   The  house 
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party  melted  away,  and  the  vicar  came,  bowed  and  pale,  and 
sorrowful  exceedingly. 

He  thought  Roger  strangely  calm,  but  men  show  sorrow 
differently,  and  he  suspected  nothing.  Cecily  had  let  him  see 
nothing.  Might  he  take  her  home,  to  the  village  God's  acre  ? 
And  Roger  agreed. 

"  A  wind  passeth  aver  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more'*  Cecily's  place  knew  her  no  more.  The 
great  and  the  good  and  the  famous  go,  and  the  world  sweeps  on, 
after  only  the  briefest  of  pause.  It  is  the  law  of  life ;  but  the 
pathetic  evanescence  of  all  earthly  things  is  none  the  less  strange 
and  sad. 

Roger  married  Henrietta  Venne  within  the  year,  as  every  one 
knew  he  would.  Only  the  vicar  shivered  a  little  as  he  heard, 
and  after  that  seemed  older  very  much.  But  he  had  no  idea  at 
all  of  the  quiet  tragedy  of  his  little  girl's  life ;  no  one  had.  He 
only  thought  how  soon  she  was  forgotten. 

And  yet  he  felt  as  if  she  were  all  his,  once  more — ^his  only. 
Roger  Markham  had  a  second  wife,  and  was  now  equally  yoked, 
and,  we  presume,  happy.  But  there  w£ts  no  second  child  for  Mr. 
Maynard.  Only  there  was  Cecily  waiting  for  him  in  Paradise. 
Perhaps  he  rejoiced,  a  little  that  there  was  no  marriage  or  giving 
in  marriage,  and  no  going  away. 


By  F.  B.  FORESTER. 

"You  may  live  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  yet — with  care.  But  any 
sudden  shock,  any  excessive  exertion,  will  be  the  death  of 
you " 

The  man — he  was  a  young  man,  as  years  go,  two  or  three 
and  thirty — halted  in  the  street  outside  the  doctor's  house  and 
glanced  back,  with  an  odd  calm  intentness  of  look  and  attitude, 
at  the  dull  wire-blinded  windows  behind  which  the  words  had 
been  spoken. 

What  was  it  the  doctor  had  said  ?  He  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and  repeated  the  curt  briskly-spoken  phrases  over 
and  over  again  to  himself ;  at  first  with  nothing  beyond  the 
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vague  dull  iteration  of  a  man  seeking  to  impress  upon  his 
memory  something  that  he  would  not  let  slip ;  then  with  a  sudden 
eager  consciousness  that  the  point  in  question  was  his  own  affair, 
intimately  connected  with  himself,  bound  up  with  his  very  life  ; 
finally,  with  an  ever  increasing  sense  of  wild,  intoxicating 
delight. 

Delight,  nothing  less.  For  the  man  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  thought  of  a  long- deferred,  slow,  possibly  lingering,  death  is 
nothing  short  of  unremitting  torture. 

It  had  been  always  so  with  him.  Since  the  earliest  days  o( 
his  recollection,  from  the  time  that  he,  a  boy  of  ten,  had  lai:i 
on  the  rug  before  the  library  fire  in  his  father's  house,  intent  on 
Kingsley's  noblest  romance,  when  the  words,  **  a  straw  death,  a 
cow's  death,"  had  first  made  their  meaning  clear  to  him,  the 
thought  of  a  long  delayed,  lingering  death  had  been  his  dread. 
Later,  when  the  library  and  all  implied  thereby  .had  vanished 
into  the  far-reaching  vistas  of  the  past,  had  gone  only  to  form 
part  of  that  phantom  gallery  of  shadowy  recollections  which 
memory  stores  up  for  every  one  of  us,  and  from  which,  now  and 
again,  she  lifts  the  dust-covered  draperies  of  the  shrouding  years 
to  bring  to  our  wondering,  scarce  recognizing  eyes  one  glimpse 
of  the  long  ago,  it  had  been  just  the  same.  That  haunting 
thought  of  the  failing  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  the  dread  of 
finding  himself  passed  and  distanced  in  the  race,  compelled  to 
quit  the  busy  thronged  highway  for  the  lonely  seclusion  of  some 
retreat  to  lie  down  and  die  in,  had  grown  upon  him  ;  and  as 
week  by  week,  day  by  day,  he  slipped  lower  down  the  social 
ladder  and,  wearied  and  weakened  by  the  world's  incessant 
buffeting,  felt  his  yielding  fingers  loosen  their  grip  perceptibl}-, 
bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hideous,  hopeless  slough 
at  its  foot,  the  idea  of  a  lonely  old  age,  of  an  end  without  hope 
or  cheer,  had  increased  to  a  waking  nightmare.  He  was  one  of 
those  on  whom  the  increasing  pessimism  of  these  last  decades 
had  laid  an  irresistible  grasp :  in  him  there  was  no  vestige  of  the 
bright,  confident  optimism  which  sees  in  evil  only  the  matrix  of 
the  good,  the  dross  which  must  be  burnt  away  to  bring  to  sight 
and  leave  visible  the  pure  and  precious  gold.  The  sin  and  the 
sufTering,  the  terror  and  pain,  and  the  intense  pathos  of  life, 
were  alike  terrible  to  him.  He  could  not  see,  and  had  not  faith 
enough  to  believe  in  any  end  which  could  be  served  thereby — 
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only  the  thought,  then  an  almost  certainty,  of  faltering  and 
failing  some  day,  near  or  distant,  of  falling  in  the  track  and 
feeling  the  wild,  mad  rush  of  the  eager  crowd  sweep  over  him  in 
the  breathless  race  for  wealth  and  fame,  had  grown  to  be  part  of 
his  life.  .  .  . 

And  now  that  dread  was  past,  that  terror  removed  Come 
soon  or  come  late  the  end  itself  would  be  short,  of  that  he  was 
certain.  Life  had  not  showed  itself  to  be  such  a  flower- 
besprinkled  pathway  as  to  put  beyond  question  the  possibility 
of  a  sudden  shock  coming  to  him :  and  he  turned  away  from 
the  doctor's  house  a  doomed,  yet  thankful,  man,  the  words  that 
would  have  struck  cold  terror  to  the  hearts  of  most  men  bring- 
ing only  joy  to  his. 

He  turned  away  out  of  the  less  noisy  street  to  find  himself 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  seething  whirlpool  of  life.  A  few  paces 
distant,  across  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  a  small  crowd  caught 
his  attention.  The  incident  causing  it  was  no  uncommon  one, 
only  a  horse  down  in  the  shafts  of  a  hansom.  But  when  the 
harness  had  been  slackened,  and  the  bystanders,  drawing  back, 
had  cleared  a  space  to  allow  the  prostrate  brute  to  rise,  the 
inducements  of  word  and  whip  alike  failed  to  produce  effort  or 
movement,  and  a  murmur  of  astonishment  went  round  among 
the  onlookers.  The  horse  was  dead.  There  he  lay  in  the  sun- 
light, stark  and  gaunt,  the  glazing  eye  turned  up  to  the  blue 
heaven,  the  breeze  ruffling  the  glossy  mane,  but  dead,  dead, 
dead.  Even  the  careless  onlookers,  rendered  callous  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  of  this  nature,  were  touched  by 
the  somewhat  uncommon  ending  to  the  one  before  them. 

**.Blessed  if  I  know'd  there  was  anything  amiss  wi*  'im,"  Despard 
heard  the  driver  say  with  that  peculiar  resentful  intonation  by 
which  some  natures  are  wont  to  express  their  railings  against 
fate.  **Took  his  feed  like  a  Christian,  he  did,  this  very 
mornin'.  Sixty  pounds  the  boss  give  for  him  three  months  come 
Monday,  and  he  was  the  best  *oss  in  the  lot.  An*  what's  he  wuth 
now  ?    Cat's  meat  I " 

He  gave  the  carcass  a  half-contemptuous,  half-pitying  kick  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Died  in  harness  he  has,  poor  brute,  at  any  rate,"  Despard 
heard  another  man  say,  who  seemed  capable  of  recognizing  and 
looking  at  the  secondary  aspect  of  things. 
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"  Ah,  just  so.  Wery  fine  for  you  to  talk,  as  ain't  got  to  make 
your  living  by  *im,"  retorted  the  driver  viciously.  "  Dying  in 
'arness  may  sound  wery  well,  but  it's  live  brutes  we  wants  there, 
not  dead  uns.  Them's  the  ones  for  our  money.  Nice  job  for 
me  to  'ave  to  tell  the  boss  as  the  Doctor's  dropped  a  dead  corp 
in  the  shafts,  ain't  it  ?  Died  in  Wness !  Garn  I  "  he  wound  up 
with  a  snarl. 

Despard  turned  and  walked  away.  But  the  words  he  had 
heard  haunted  him  ;  somehow  he  could  not  get  therh  out  of  his 
head. 

"  Died  in  harness,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  It's  the  best 
death  after  all.  .  .  .  Well,  I've  neither  asked  nor  received  a 
great  deal  in  life,  and  this  one  thing  may  be  granted  me,  who 
knows  ?     May  a  death  in  harness  be  the  one  for  me  ! " 

A  man  is  made  or  marred  by  the  woman  he. marries,  so  runs 
the  saying,  and  the  former  had  been  the  case  with  Paul  Despard. 
It  would  almost  have  seemed  that  Fate  had  in  a  sense  relented, 
had  decreed  that  since  his  days  were  in  a  sense  numbered,  they 
should  at  all  events  glide  away  in  peace,  that  before  the  eventide 
it  should  be  light.  Things  had  become  easier  for  him  of  late : 
the  billows  of  life  had  ceased  to  give  him  such  rude  buffets,  he 
had  got  into  smoother  water,  and,  like  every  other  mortal  at  least 
once  in  this  wbrld,  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  happy.  As 
a  lover,  he  had  learned  what  joy  meant ;  happiness,  when  he 
found  himself  a  husband  ;  but  the  meaning  of  blessedness  never 
came  to  him  until  he  knew  that  he  was  a  father,  and  realized 
that  the  frail,  helpless  infant  in  his  wife's  arms  was  a  possession 
which  every  law  of  God  and  man  alike  declared  to  belong  to 
these  two  of  them  alone.  There  was  something  to  live  for  now : 
something  to  think  and  work  for  with  every  waking  morning,  to 
rejoice  over  with  thankful  gratitude  every  happy  night  Life  was 
no  longer  a  great  empty  void,  nor  the  world  a  waste,  tenanted  by 
malignant  beings  all  conspiring  to  work  him  mischief,  since  these 
two  had  come  into  it ;  and  the  old  haunting  dread  found  little 
standing  ground  now.  .  .  .  Yet  the  prayer  had  been  heard 
and  registered. 

One  night,  a  stormy  evening  at  the  close  of  November,  Des- 
pard was  on  his  way  home.  He  had  fully  a  mile  to  ;walk  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  before  the  welcoming  light  of  his  little 
cottage  shone  out  suddenly  as  he  rounded  the  angle,  of  the  hill, 
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beyond  which,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  the  railway  em- 
bankment broke  the  formerly  level  line  of  the  horizon.  It  had 
been  an  unsightly  object  once,  this  embankment,  an  ugly  up- 
heaval of  debris,  of  scattered  fragments  in  the  midst  of  the  fair 
and  smiling  landscape,  but  less  so  now,  for  Nature  is  long- 
suffering,  and  speedily  flings  a  veil  of  tenderest  green  over  the 
unsightly  scars  with  which  her  ungrateful  children  so  often 
repay  her  bounties  to  themselves. 

He  walked  as  briskly  as  the  wind  would  let  him,  whistling 
cheerily  to  himself,  for  his  thoughts  were  bright  ones.  Those 
who  remembered  seeing  and  speaking  to  him  that  night  testified 
later  that  they  had  never  seen  him  in  better  spirits,  and  his 
buoyant"  G6od-night "  as  he  left  the  office  lived  long  after^V^ards  in 
the  memory  of  the  doorkeeper.  "  Puir  lad,  I  doot  he  was  fey," 
the  old  Scot  would  add,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  when  recalling 
to  interested  listeners  the  incidents  of  that  never  to-be-forgotten 
night. 

Ere  long  Despard  had  left  the  town  behind,  and  entered  the 
more  open  country.  He  loved  fresh  air  and  freedom,  and 
jwiilingly  accepted  the  long  walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  his 
work,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  of  space  and  the  pure  breath  of 
the  rushing  wind  round  his  cottage  home.  There  was  wind 
enough  abroad  to-night.  Even  in  the  town  slates  and  chimney- 
pots had  been  unceremoniously  dislodged,  and  hoardings  that 
had  stood  the  stress  of  last  winter's  storms  had  succumbed  at  last. 
Out  in  the  country,  with  little  available  protection,  and  no  shelter 
of  any  kind,  things  were  far  worse.  Hard  work  struggling  along 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  with  what  sounded  like  the  strife  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  raging  in  the  tormented  tree-tops  above  him, 
as  with  bent  head  and  shoulders  bowed  before  the  storm  he 
forced  his  way  onward.  Dangerous  work,  too,  for  the  oaks  were 
yet  heavy  with  leaves,  and  offered  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  storm,  to  their  own  destruction. 

"  Ah !  "  He  stopped  dead,  with  a  sudden  tightening  of  the 
breath.  Half  a-dozen  steps  in  the  rear  a  huge  tree,  torn  by  the 
roots  from  its  stronghold,  had  gone  crashing  earthwards,  and  the 
force  of  the  concussion,  had  well-nigh  deafened  him. 

"A  near  shave  for  me,"  muttered  Paul,  with  a  quick-drawn 
breath  of  thankful  relief,  as  he  braced  himself  once  more  to  force 
his  way  forward.) 
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Ahead  of  him  lay  the  village,  distant  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the 
spot  he  was  now  approaching,  a  deep  gully  parting  two  opposing 
shoulders  of  high  ground  and  spanned  by  the  piers  of  an  anti- 
quated wooden  viaduct  One  might  have  fancied  that  some 
huge  unknown  monster,  beside  which  the  most  gigantic  reptile 
belonging  to  prehistoric  periods  would  have  appeared  dwarfed  a 
thousand  times,  had  chosen  that  lonely  deserted  spot  between  the 
two  opposing  hills  for  a  grave,  and  that  the  carcass,  slowly  de- 
caying, had  left  the  enormous  backbone  alone  visible  in  the  shape 
of  the  gigantic  skeleton  fabric  spanning  the  valley  between. 

"  The  old  bridge  will  feel  the  strain  to-night,"  thought  Despard, 
and  he  was  right. 

Confined  in  the  narrow  gully  between  the  challenging  out- 
posts of  rock  the  wind  swept  to  meet  him  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane.  It  fairly  lifted  him  once,  it  drove  him  back  stagger- 
ing again  and  again,  and  flew  past  him  shrieking  its  triumph  in 
his  tingling  ears ;  but  that  was  all.  Physically,  man  may  be  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  yet  he  makes  them  in  their  turn  the 
puppets  of  his  will. 

"There  goes  another  tree,"  muttered  Paul,  as  a  crash  that 
shook  the  ground  sounded  again  in  his  ears. 

Was  it  a  tree,  though  ?  No,  surely.  No  tree  of  any  size  grew 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  viaduct.  He  knew  what  it  must 
be,  as,  even  before  the  hideous  tumult  had  died  into  silence,  he 
turned  his  eager  face  up  to  the  huge  fabric  above,  and  saw  the 
fatal  yawning  gap  visible  in  its  level  length.  How  the  wind- 
demon  shrieked  and  exulted  in  a  tumult  of  ecstasy  as  he  swept 
again  and  again  in  triumphant  joy  through  the  hideous  and  gap- 
ing rent,  screaming  in  shrill  unholy  glee  at  the  prospect  of  a 
swift  and  sure  revenge  on  the  mortals  who  had  dared  to  oppose 
a  barrier  like  that  in  the  path  of  his  former  unchecked  triumphs. 

"  Revenge  1  revenge  ! "  shrieked  the  Wind  Spirit,  tearing  fran- 
tically at  the  piles  of  the  still  standing  piers.  "  Ha  1  ha !  it  is 
close  at  hand,  it  is  coming  nearer.  A  hundred  lives  are  mine  to- 
night" 

**  Are  they  ?  "  Paul  Despard  said  between  his  teeth,  answering 
the  quick  succession  of  thoughts  flashing  through  his  brain. 
'*  Not  this  time !".... 

....  A  hard  struggle,  and  for  him  a  terrible  strain,  wrestling 
with  the  storm,  fighting  against  it  in  the  endeavour  to  climb  the 
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steep  embankment  and  reach  the  outlying  signal  box  that  stood 
barely  a  stone's-throw  from  the  viaduct.  He  was  gasping  when 
he  reached  it,  guided  by  the  light  which  streamed  out  in  a  ruddy 
flare  to  meet  him.  It  flickered  and  wavered  strangely  to-night, 
surely.     But  the  rush  of  the  wind  would  account  for  that 

"Parsons! "he  shouted  with  all  the  breath  he  had  left,  but 
Parsons  evidently  did  not  hear.  No  wonder,  in  that  deafening 
tumult;  and  Despard  sprang  at  the  door.  It  yielded  to  his 
wrench,  flew  open,  and  he  stood  in  the  signal  box.  .  .  . 

God  in  Heaven !  had  the  powers  of  the  air  been  given  all 
their  own  way  to-night?  On  the  floor  lay  the  signalman, 
unconscious,  the  boards  stained  with  the  bipod  that  had  oozed 
from  a  ghastly  cut  on  his  head,  the  flaring  light  of  the  lamps 
shining  on  the  glass  bestrewing  the  floor  from  the  broken  case- 
ment, which,  blown  in  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  in  itself  offered 
all  the  explanation  that  was  needed. 

Despard  looked,  understood,  and  his  lips  tightened  curiously 
as  he  stepped  forward  and  bent  down  over  the  helpless  man  on 
the  floor  of  the  cabin.  He  had  his  choice  given  him  in  that 
moment,  and  he  knew  it.  .  .  .  Life  and  love  on  the  one  hand — 
on  the  other,  duty  and  death  1 

Yet  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  struggle  for  him  !  The  duty  of 
the  man,  and  the  instinct  of  the  husband  and  father,  waged  sore 

battle  within  him  then So  little  time  was  left,  too ;  the 

lives  of  a  hundred  passengers  in  the  night  express  hung  on  the 
exertions  of  the  next  few  minutes,  and  telegraph  and  signals 
alike  were  as  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Yet  he  did  not  remain 
inactive.  The  signalman  declared  afterwards  that  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  a  voice  shouting  in  his  ear,  in  a  frantic  endeavour  to 
reach  and  rouse  the  slumbering  consciousness,  had  come  to  him  ; 
and  the  signs  left  around  bore  their  silent  witness  to  the 
desperate  attempts  made  by  Despard  to  restore  the  man's  senses, 
before,  desisting  from  his  fruitless  endeavours,  he  stood  up  to 
realize  that  the  task  and  the  responsibility  had  come  upon  him- 
self alone.  Pity  that  but  a  broken  reed  held  in  its  keeping  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  1 

He  had  his  battle  to  fight  over  again,  even  in  spite  of  the 
stern  resolve  he  had  taken  to  his  heart.  However  loud  and  clear 
may  be  the  trumpet  call  of  duty,  there  are  a  hundred  mocking 
echoes  ever  ready  to  blend  its  tones  with  theirs,  and  to  every  man 
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IS  not  given  the  perfect  attu nation  of  ear  to  distinguish  unfalter- 
ingly between  the  false  and  the  true. 

"  Who  is  to  blame  or  judge  you  ?  "  whispered  a  tempting  voice 
in  his  ear.  "  The  bridge  was  standing  when  you  passed — if 
questioned,  you  have  only  to  say  that,  and  who  is  to  doubt  your 
word,  or  to  be  one  whit  the  wiser  ?  Remember  what  the  doctor 
told  you,  and  don't  be  a  fool!  Go  home  to  your  wife  and 
child,  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  the  night  express  look  out  for 
itself." 

And  to  that  the  brave  gallant  heart  of  the  man,  rising  up  in 
indignant  protest,  made  answer :  "  No !  The  lives  of  these 
passengers  have  been  given  into  my  hand,  and  with  God's  help 
ril  fulfil  the  trust" 

....  Did  a  vision  of  the  face  of  his  young  wife,  listening  in- 
anxious  expectation  for  the  step  of  the  husband  on  whom,  living, 
she  had  looked  her  last,  for  the  voice  which  should  never  more 
sound  in  her  ears,  rise  up  before  him  then  ?  For  one  brief 
moment  he  looked  wistfully  back,  on  life  and  love  and  happi- 
ness, and  then  between  himself  and  the  blissful  vision  rushed  the 
shadowy  form  of  the  night  express,  with  its  scores  of  uncon- 
scious passengers,  thundering  on  through  the  inky  darkness  of 
that  night  of  storm,  to  the  fate  awaiting  it  at  the  Romney  Bridge. 
With  a  white,  set  face,  but  a  firm,  unfaltering  step,  he  crossed  to 
the  door,  flung  it  open,  descended  the  steps,  and  sprang  out  upon 
the  line,  sending  his  heart  in  one  brief  fervent  prayer  upwards 
before  he  braced  himself  to  the  task,  which,  bringing  life  and 
safety  to  others,  could  bring  to  him  one  thing  only — death. 

We  scoff  at  faith  in  these  days,  faith  in  man  at  least,  and  some 
of  us — God  help  us — at  faith  in  any  Higher  Power.  Yet  we  all 
have  it,  every  one:  we  prove  that  every  night  we  lie  down  to 
rest,  each  day  that  we  go  forth  to  take  our  part  in  the  world's 
work.  Despard  was  man  enough  to  have  faith  in  men  ;  and  he 
gave  his  wife  and  child  in  charge  to  those  whose  lives  and  credit 
he  knew  he  was  giving  his  own  life  to  save,  as,  calling  on  every 
energy  of  mind  and  body  to  stand  to  him  now,  he  nerved  himself 
to  the  fatal  work,  and  sped  with  flying  footsteps  along  the  line. 
And  right  nobly  was  the  trust  responded  to,  as  the  widow  and 
child,  amply  provided  for  by  a  grateful  company,  could  tell  in 
after  days.  Nay,  more,  the  solid  structure  of  brick  and  stone 
which,  in  twenty  shapely  arches,  now  spans  the  gully  between 
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the  sister  hills,  will  go  down  to  history  by  the  name  of — no 
longer  the  Romney — but  the  Despard  Bridge. 

Half  a  mile,  at  the  very  least,  and  barely  seven  minutes  to  do 
it  in  !  And  all  the  time  with  the  demon  wind  clutching  at  him, 
driving  him  back,  tearing  the  breath  from  the  pallid  lips,  shriek- 
ing in  his  ears  in  shrill-voiced,  despairing  fury,  as  if  recognizing 
its  own  impotence  before  the  will  of  a  determined  man.  Could 
he  trust  himself  to  carry  the  work  through  ?  Would  the  panting, 
straining  heart,  already  taxed  to  its  utmost,  hold  out  long 
enough,  enable  him  to  reach  the  spot,  somewhere  beyond  the 
darkness  hanging  over  the  bars  of  parallel  steel  that  stretched 
like  white  serpents  away  ahead  of  him,  where,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  outside  the  station,  the  next  signal  box  stood  ? 

The  lurid  light  at  last,  flashing  out  across  the  line  !  To  shout 
against  the  wind  would  have  been  useless,  even  had  he  not 
needed  all  his  breath,  had  not  every  energy  been  strained  to  its 
utmost  in  the  desperate  endeavour  to  stave  off  the  grip  of  the 
resistless  fingers  that  he  could  feel  already  clutching  at  his  heart. 
Yet  if  will  power,  the  stern  determination  of  a  resolute  purpose 
could  keep  death  at  bay  till  the  work  was  done,  it  should  do  it 
now! 

"God!  let  it  not  be  all  in  vain,"  gasped  Despard  as,  nerving 
himself  for  one  last  effort,  he  sprang  up  the  steps  of  the  signal 
box. 

The  roar  of  the  wind  had  drowned  all  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  the  signalman  started  and  stared  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  wild  storm-tossed  figure,  with  ghastly  haggard 
face  and  strained  starting  eyes. 

**  The  express !     Stop  her !     Romney  Bridge  down !  " 

They  were  all  the  words  the  blue  trembling  lips  could  falter 
out,  and  the  speaker  staggered  as  he  spoke  and  leant  heavily 
against  the  wall. 

Far  in  the  distance,  even  through  the  roar  of  the  wind,  could 
be  heard  the  low  dull  thunder  of  the  approaching  train.  "  Line 
clear !  '*  had  been  the  last  signal  from  the  Romney  box ;  and 
passing  swiftly  through  the  station  and  leaving  its  lights  behind 
her,  in  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  waiting  grave  yawning  a 
mile  beyond,  the  express  got  her  steam  up  and  gathered  speed 
again  for  her  swift  race  to  the  north.  Nearer  and  nearer  . .  . 
and  then  the  red  danger  signal  flashing  out  into  the  darkness 
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sends  a  quivering  shock  pulsating  along  the  great  throbbing  line 
of  life :  and  the  passengers,  roused  and  startled  by  the  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  slowing,  begin  to  wonder  and  to  question  at  its 
cause.  "  We  oughtn't  to  stop  here,  Jack,  ought  we  ?  "  asks  the 
golden-haired  bride  of  the  honeymoon  couple  in  the  coup^  next 
the  engine,  with  that  complete  confidence  in  the  omniscience  of 
the  young  husband  beside  her,  characteristic  of  the  wife  of 
twenty-four  hours  old. 

Ay,  stroke  the  golden  hair,  and  smile,  as  you  tell  her  it  is  all 
right . . .  you  little  know  how  those  eyes,  how  that  face,  which 
is  all  the  world  to  you  now,  might  have  looked  only  one  short 

quarter  of  an  hour  hence And  next  day,  when  the  news 

comes  to  you  and  you  know  the  truth,  think,  as  you  are  a  man, 
of  yon  weeping  widow  in  the  lonely  cottage  by  the  ruined  bridge, 
to  whom  the  redemption  of  your  love  and  happiness  has  brought 
only  tears  and  sorrow  and  the  grim  dark  shadow  of  death. 

A  smile,  such  as  must  have  shone  on  the  face  of  the  Theban 
hero,  gazing  down  from  the  height  of  Mantinea,  where  he  lay 
with  the  death  agony  on  him,  at  the  flying  Spartans  below— on 
that  of  Von  Winkelried,  had  he  been  permitted  to  witness  the 
wedge-like  cleaving  of  the  phalanx  in  which  he  himself  had 
made  the  first  reft — hovered  on  Despard's  lips  as  he  listened 
to  the  well-known  sound,  and  knew  that  the  express  was  slack- 
ening speed — ^the  smile  of  a  man  who  has  seen  his  work,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  know  that  it  has  been  well  done. 
Let  the  end  come  now — he  had  played  his  part 

"Jim,"  he  said  distinctly,  but  with  a  strange  unearthly  ring  in 

his  voice.    "  IVe  dealt  fair  by  the  Co. tell  the  Co.  to  deal  fair 

by  me.     My — my  wife  . . ." 

But  when  the  signalman,  wondering  at  the  sudden  silence, 
looked  round  to  answer  him,  no  answer  was  needed.  Of  the  two 
beneath  the  roof  of  that  signal  box,  one  alone  was  a  living  man. 
Paul  Despard  had  had  his  wish.     He  had  died  in  harness. 


proMaiC0  an^  Fortcnts  of  Hncicnt  Wa^B. 

The  amazing  credulity  and  superstition  of  old  days  seems  to 
have  reached  its  maximum  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  or  there- 
abouts. To  the  abundant  stock  oi  both  long  possessed  by  the 
English  had  been  added,  through  the  influence  of  the  Stuarts 
and  their  Scotch  followers,  a  certain  amount  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
especially  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  The  grand  and  stirring  events 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  movements  of 
large  bodies  of  soldiery,  animated  by  a  sincere  and  exalted,  yet 
most  fanatical  and  sniall-minded  spirit  of  religion,  must  have 
heightened  the  popular  belief  in  signs  and  portents  to  an  extent 
hard  now  to  realize. 

This  man  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  the  execution  of  the  king  ; 
that  one  in  the  premature  death  of  the  great  Protector.  To  one 
the  unprecedented  position  gained  for  England  amongst  the 
nations  by  the  genius  of  Cromwell  was  a  fitting  reward  to  the 
"  saints  "  and  their  party,  whilst  to  another  the  Great  Plague, 
followed  so  soon  by  the  Fire,  was  a  judgment  upon  a  country 
which  had  slain  its  king  and  poured  out  blood  like  water. 

Amidst  such  a  ferment  of  men's  minds  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  extraordinary  book  termed  the  "Mirabilis  Annus,  or  The 
Year  of  Prodigies  and  Wonders,  being  a  faithful  and  impartial 
Collection  of  several  Signs  that  have  been  seen  in  the  Heavens, 
in  the  Earth,  and  in  the  Waters,"  should  have  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  title-page,  upon  which  no  author's  name  appears, 
goes  on  to  proclaim  that  these  are  now  *'  made  publick  for  a 
seasonable  Warning  to  the  People  of  these  three  Kingdoms 
speedily  to  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  whose  hand  is  lifted  up 
amongst  us."  After  a  long  and  tedious  preface,  much  after  the 
style  of  Hugh  Peters'  sermons  to  the  army,  the  anonymous 
writer  plunges  into  a  list  of  "  Several  Prodigies  and  Apparitions  " 
seen  in  the  heavens  from  August  i,  1660,  to  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1 66 1.  Many  of  these  consist  of  the  well-known  pheno- 
mena called  "  parhelioi  "  or  "  double  suns,"  but  the  conclusions 
drawn   from  them  and  the  allusions  to   what  happened  after 
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previous  similar  appearances,  are  often  more  curious  than  the 
events  themselves.  Plenty  of  other  signs  and  wonders  can  have 
been  nothing  more  than  shooting-stars,  whilst  others  were  as 
plainly  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones.  The  author's  wonderful 
deductions  and  **  parallels  "  from  what  occurred,  and  his  bound- 
less faith  in  the  narrators,  are  rather  pleasant  in  these  days  when 
few  believe  much  in  anything  outside  their  own  experience.  The 
first  "  prodigie  "  was  the  appearance  of  two  suns  to  some  reapers 
near  Hertford.  Two  suns,  it  seems,  **  do  naturally  portend  much 
moisture  and  rainy  weather.  But  God  ordaines  them  (as  some 
learned  men  conceive)  to  signifie  severall  judgments,  as  War, 
Famine  and  Pestilence.  Some  do  affirm  they  portend  the  fall  of 
Great  Men  from  their  power,  who  rule  with  pride  and  disdain. 
They  do  also  signifie  disturbances  and  innovations  in  matters  of 
Religion."  Accordingly,  there  were  two  suns  seen  in  England  at 
one  time,  shining  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other,  at  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Even  three  suns  were  seen  at 
a  time  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  May  14,  1661  ;  one  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  another  half  blood-red  and  half  iike  silver,  the  true 
sun  being  No.  3,  who,  as  he  rose  in  his  splendour,  put  the 
intruders  to  flight  This  sight  had  occurred  at  Rome  just  before 
the  contention  of  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius  for  the  empire ;  in 
Germany  in  1541  "about  which  time  Popery  was  rejected  in  the 
Palatinate,"  and  in  this  country  not  long  before  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  (September  3,  1650).  Five  suns,  however,  were  seen 
here  in  1233,  "  after  which  followed  so  Great  a  Dearth  that  many 
People  were  constrained  to  eat  hors-flesh  arid  barks  of  Trees," 
On  the  continent  this  would  have  been  rather  looked  down  on, 
for  at  Dantzic,  in  1660,  seven  suns  were  seen  all  at  once  by  "  a 
Person  of  Quality  and  Ingenuity."  As  to  the  latter  virtue  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  thinks  he  might  have  seen  nine  if  he  had 
been  a  little  sooner,  "  as  he  could  well  discern  the  footsteps  of 
two  more."  Three  of  the  spurious  luminaries  were  white  and 
three  coloured,  and  amongst  them  was  seen  to  pass  a  white  cross, 
"  which  was  very  notable  and  wonderfull  to  behold,  near  an  hour 
and  a  half."  How  far  sheer  "ingenuity"  and  how  far •  the 
celebrated  spruce  beer  of  Dantzic  (if  it  was  then  invented)  were 
at  the  bottom  of  this  yam  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  A 
fine  lunar  rainbow  was  seen  from  near  "the  New  Artillery 
ground  between  1 1  and  12  of  the  clock  at  night,  October  5, 1660, 
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the  meaning  and  import  whereof  the  Lord  may  in  due  time 
discover." 

A  few  days  after  the  rainbow  the  inhabitants  of  Wood  Street, 
City,  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  about  4  p.m.,  "  a  fiery  Meteor  in 
the  form  of  a  Ship-streamer,  or,  as  others  apprehended,  of  a 
Beesome  with  the  great  end  formost ;  it  passed  with  a  very  swift 
motion  from  West  to  East"  Immediately  upon  it  followed 
another  meteor  of  the  same  shape,  but  not  of  the  same 
"  bignesse."  The  parallel  drawn  is  that  "  a  prodigious  sign 
in  this  Form  appeared,  Anno  1550,  when  the  persecution  began 
to  wax  hot  in  Scotland  against  the  professors  of  the  Truth." 

Prodigy  No.  10  is  to  the  effect  that  at  Shenley,  in  Hertford- 
shire, being  the  day  (Oct  17,  1660)  whereon  Colonel  Scroope, 
Colonel  Jones  and  others  were  executed  at  Charing  Cross,  there 
**  was  seen  in  the  Aire  towards  the  Evening  the  appearance  of 
five  naked  men,  exceeding  bright  and  glorious,"  moving  very 
swiftly.  The  report  of  this  was  received  from  "  an  Eye-witness, 
who  is  not  in  the  least  suspected  to  be  a  Phanatique."  The  dis- 
membered quarters  of  the  unfortunate  colonels  being  set  up  on 
Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate,  a  bright  star  was  seen  over  the  former, 
and  seven  pillars  of  smoke  over  the  latter,  "  reaching  up  towards 
Heaven  as  high  as  the  beholders  could  well  discern."  It  is 
evident  the  writer's  sympathies  were  with  the  victims,  whose 
only  fault  was  that  many  years  before  they  had  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles  I. 

After  this  comes  a  curious  account  of  a  splendid  meteor  seen 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  October  30,  1660. 
It  was  observed  from  places  so  far  apart  as  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks.,  and  at  Harleston,  in  Norfolk  ;  also  in  Hertfordshire  and 
in  London.  In  the  latter  case  "  two  persons  of  credit  who  live 
near  Pickadilla,  going  over  the  Field  by  the  Pall-Mall"  heard  a 
noise  in  the  air  as  if  a  pound  of  gunpowder  had  been  fired,  and 
looking  up  saw  a  body  of  fire  bigger  than  the  moon.  To  some 
of  the  Hertfordshire  worthies  this  body  of  fire  "  presently  turn'd 
inta  the  perfect  form  of  a  Dragon,  and  by  the  fall  of  it  the  Earth 
was  so  lightened  that  they  could  have  seen  a  penny  upon  the 
ground."  To  others,  however,  it "  rose  up  again  into  the  Aire 
with  a  Tayl  about  a  Pole  long,  and  went  Eastwards,  where  at 
last  it  fixed  itself  in  the  Sky  like  a  Star."  In  this  case  the 
parallel  is  somewhat  feeble,  being  merely  to  the  effect  that  a 
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similar  star  was  seen  in  A.D.  389,  '*a  little  before  the  Scots  and 
the  Picts  invaded  Brittain."  The  same  or  a  similar  star  was  seen 
about  a  week  after  its  first  appearance^  from  "  Spittlefields." 
Viewed  through  a  "Prospective  Glasse"  it  appeared  of  three 
several  colours,  one  part  **  blewish  like  the  flaming  of  Brimston," 
the  middle  clear  and  bright,  whilst  the  remainder  was  like  the 
"  Flame  of  a  smoaking  fire."  This  was  about  7  A.M.,  but  a  little 
earlier  this  ill-regulated  object  appeared  to  a  couple  of  wayfarers 
as  two  stars  fighting  with  each  other,  and  seeming  to  throw  down 
streams  of  fire  and  of  blood  respectively,  "as  if  it  had  been 
poured  out  of  a  Payl" 

The  very  ancient  and  widely  spread  belief  in  contending 
armies  being  seen  in  the  skies  received  much  confirmation  in  the 
"  Mirabilis  Annus"  in  question,  and  furnishes  the  compiler  of  this 
quaint  old  record  with  a  whole  series  of  parallels  and  senten- 
tious comments.  In  one  instance  it  appears  that  "several 
credible  persons  "  of  Horsham,  riding  very  early  through  Smitham 
Bottom  (the  long  valley  just  south  of  Croydon),  suddenly  saw  "  a 
very  great  Light,  and  the  Hill  on  their  left  hand  appeared  as  if 
it  had  been  all  on  a  Flame ; "  this  li^ht  soon  divided  into  two,  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  two  distinct  armies  engaging  each  other. 
"  They  beheld  them  in  this  posture  a  considerable  time  till  at  last 
there  fell  an  exceeding  thick  Fog,  which  made  it  very  dark,  and 
the  smell  of  the  Fog  was  as  the  smell  of  Gunpowder."  As  a 
sequel  we  are  reminded  that  similar  portents  have  often  occurred, 
"  and  the  Events  have  alwaies  been  very  signal!  and  remarkable." 
Such  a  sign  was  seen  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
and  before  the  battle  of  "  Agen-Court,"  whilst "  we  ourselves  also 
in  England  have  of  late  times  known  this  kind  of  Apparition  and 
by  too  sad  experience  felt  the  meaning  of  it."  This  alludes  of 
course  to  the  Civil  Wars,  prior  to  which,  in  1640,  armies  fighting 
in  the  heavens  were  repeatedly  seen  in  "divers  places  by  many 
discreet  persons  of  Quality."  The  contentiousness  of  the  time, 
however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  pugnacious  stars  and 
phantom  armies.  The  very  clouds  fell  out  with  each  other,  for 
"  a  person  of  honesty  and  discretion  *  being  called  by  his  children 
to  listen  to  a  strange  noise  in  the  air,  heard  a  rushing  sound  like 
hail  coming  from  a  black  cloud  towards  the  north,  the  sky  being 
perfectly  clear  elsewhere.  Presently  came  the  sound  of  a  drum 
beating  in  the  cloud,  followed  by  the  report  of  "great  and  small 
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Guns,"  after  which  there  appeared  many  small  clouds  "  which 
flying  swiftly  every  way  did  smite  and  dash  one  against  another." 
The  sound  of  drums  and  firing  continued  as  the  man  returned  to 
his  house,  but  it  seems  unlikely  it  was  an>'thing  more  out  of  the 
way  than  a  common  thunderstorm.  It  appears  that  something 
similar  happened  in  Austria  in  162 1,  and  not  long  after,  near  the 
places  where  these  noises  were  heard,  "  very  bloody  Skirmishes 
and  Fights  were  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists."  In 
some  cases  these  signs  were  a  little  premature,  for  in  October, 
1658,  the  sound  of  drums  and  guns  was  heard  in  the  air  in  the 
flat  country  between  Hull  and  the  sea,  but  no  war  followed  for 
nearly  seven  years. 

A  good  many  of  the  amazing  things  people  saw  in  the  sky  in 
those  days  seem  to  have  been  merely  clouds  of  fantastic  shape, 
but  they  attached  great  importance  to  these  accidental  resem- 
blances, and  their  superstitious  and  ignorant  minds  dwelt  upon 
them  to  an  extent  bordering  sometimes  upon  insanity.  Some 
worthy  folks  at  Leigh  ton- Buzzard  saw  in  the  air  the  likeness  of 
a  May-pole,  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  twisting  like  a 
worm.  After  half-an-hour  of  these  freaks  "  there  arose  a  smoak," 
and  from  that  fire,  which  suddenly  seized  upon  and  consumed 
the  ridiculous  May- pole.  At  the  same  time  (May  24,  1660)  and 
place  others  saw  a  cloud,  which  after  performing  the  feat  of - 
changing  from  a  sword  into  a  church  steeple  upside  down, 
quickly  divided  and  "  one  part  of  it  with  an  incredible  swiftnesse 
did  fly  away  from  the  other."  The  portion  thus  abandoned 
formed  into  "  the  likenesse  of  a  mill-wheele  with  Coggs,  and  did 
turn  round  with  a  very  swift  motion,  upon  which  there  seemed  to 
fall  down  dead  men  spreading  their  Arms  and  Legs ;  also  there 
fell  the  quarters  of  men's  bodies,  as  likewise  the  shape  of  dogs." 
Having  delivered  itself  of  the  arms,  legs  and  dogs,  the  cloud 
became  very  white  and  was  good  enough  to  cease  turning  round  ; 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  spectators,  no  doubt.  During  the 
month  of  September,  1661,  "some  persons  of  known  discretion 
and  credit  in  the  East  part  of  Sussex  saw  an  Apparition  of 
Clouds  in  the  air,"  of  various  colours  and  moving  swiftly  before 
a  strong  wind.  After  the  passing  away  of  the  clouds,  towards 
the  east,  there  appeared  the  likeness  of  three  pulpits,  each  having 
over  it  a  canopy  or  sounding-board  "  with  Pinacles."  In  each 
pulpit  was  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  black  cap  on  his  head. 
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Presently  there  appeared  a  number  of  armed  men,  the  pulpit 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  preachers  were  forced  out. 
Soon  a  couple  of  carts  and  horses  came  along,  each  dragging  two 
men  on  the  edge  of  a  cloud.  After  this  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  compelled  the  spectators  to  give  up  their  absorbing 
occupation  of  gaping  up  at  the  sky  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  people  had  very  little  to  do  in  those  days  and 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  In  this  case  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
passed  in  1662,  is  clearly  alluded  to  ;  so  clearly  indeed  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  suspect  it  was  passed  before  the  story  of 
the  '*  Apparition  of  Clouds  "  was  concocted.  By  this  Act,  as  is . 
well  known,  Charles  II.,  with  the  faithlessness  inherent  in  his 
family,  violated  all  the  promises  of  religious  toleration  with 
which  he  began  his  reign. 

The  narrator  of  one  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  this  "  faithful 
and  impartial  collection "  was  obviously  the  victim  of  a  hoax. 
One  Allen,  a  scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  hearing  in 
the  night  a  noise  as  of  geese  hissing,  got  up  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  Seeing  no  geese  he  was  going  back  to  bed  when 
he  saw  "a  man  grovelling  upon  the  floor,  in  his  Pontificalibus, 
attired  like  a  Bishop  in  Lawn  sleeves."  On  adjuring  it  to  speak, 
the  "  Spectrum  "  rose  up  and  approached  the  bed,  at  which  the 
young  man  was  "exceeding "terrified,  and  calling  out 'murder, 
murder,'  it  vanished."  The  next  night  five  or  six  scholars 
watched  in  the  room,  and  about  midnight  the  candles  were 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  a  great  noise  was  heard  as  of  children 
crying  out.  On  this  the  bold  watchers  ran  pell-mell  out  of  the 
chamber,  but  whether  to  have  a  hearty  laugh  or  what  is  not 
stated.  The  freshman,  as  Mr.  Allen  no  doubt  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  sub-president  kept  the  matter  quiet ;  that  is,  he  only 
confided  it  to  some  special  friends.  In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of 
this  story,  a  parallel  is  gravely  given  to  the  effect  that  the  devil 
(as  the  bishop  was  supposed  to  be)  appeared  at  Danebury  Church, 
in  Essex,  in  1402,  in  the  likeness  of  "a  Gray  or  White  Fryar, 
extreamely  affrighted  the  people  and  did  great  hurt  to  the  Chancell 
and  Steeple."  Possibly  in  the  hope  of  catching  His  Majesty 
amongst  them,  several  of  these  gray  or  white  friars  were  soon 
after  hanged  or  beheaded  for  treason. 

The  prodigies  and  portents  which  happened  on  the  earth  in 
the  remarkable  years  1 660-1,  were  somewhat  less  varied  than 
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those  which  occurred  in  the  sky,  but  were  sufficiently  curious  all 
the  same.  Earthquakes  and  sudden  rains,  either  of  the  usual 
kind  or  of  various  singular  objects,  form  the  staple  of  this  second 
division  of  the  Collection.  As  to  the  first-named,  "  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Philosophers,  the  Pestilence  in  a  natural  way  is 
the  Common  and  Ordinary  effect  of  Earthquakes,"  although  they 
seem  also  to  have  been  highly  conducive  to  rebellion.  In  April, 
1 66 1,  there  fell  at  Spalding  and  Bourne,  in  South  Lincolnshire,  a 
quantity  of  grains  of  wheat ;  this  had  also  been  observed  some 
twenty  years  before  at  Bridgnorth,  by  Baxter,  the  eminent 
Nonconformist.  White  ashes  fell  at  Chesterfield  in  1660,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  whiten  the  fields  like  snow.  Much  less 
pleasant  things  came  down  occasionally,  however,  in  those 
remarkable  times.  At  Beverley,  for  instance,  "  an  innumerable 
company  of  Frogs  and  Toads  reigned  out  of  the  Air  "  on  August 
28,  1660,  and  a  few  days  later,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  number  of 
reddish  spiders  were  observed  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street. 
**  They  marched  together  in  a  strange  kind  of  order  "  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Buncombe,  where  they  proceeded  to  spin  a  great  web 
between  two  large  posts  before  the  door.  Some  of  the  enter- 
prising spiders  proceeded  under  the  door  into  the  house,  but 
those  in  the  web  were  destroyed  by  igniting  straw  under  them. 
As  *'  a  great  swarm  of  flyes  "  was  seen  in  the  town  the  same  day, 
numerous  enough  to  darken  the  sky,  it  is  clear  that  the  spiders 
were  only  following  their  lawful  prey,  but  Mr.  Duncombe  (an 
ex  M.P.)  was  quite  convinced  that  they  were  sent  to  his  house 
by  the  witches.  Besides  frogs,  toads  and  spiders,  as  just  related, 
there  was  a  fall  of  "  multitudes  of  meddow-mice  "  in  Norfolk,  so 
plentiful  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  treading  upon  them.  A 
Mr.  Spelman  said  they  had  eaten  as  much  grass  as  used  to  keep 
130  fat  cattle,  and  he  also  feared  he  should  be  ''damnified  by 
them  ^£"300  in  a  field  of  Cole-seed."  A  delightfully  naive 
parallel  is  drawn  from  a  similar  visitation  at  Southminster, 
Essex,  in  1 580;  m  that  "  the  following  year  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
much  disturbed  with  Jesuites,  of  which  severall  were  executed." 
Amongst  other  evil  doings  of  the  animal  creation,  "two  great 
Hoggs  came  two  severall  and  very  strange  unusual  wayes  up 
divers  steps  into  the  Cathedrall "  at  Canterbury,  whilst  the  service 
was  being  held.  The  same  thing  having  occurred  in  1641,  "a 
little  before  the  downfall  of  the  Hierarchy,"  this  not  very  alarm- 
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ing  event  is  merely  noted  as  "  Malum  Omen."  In  October,  1661, 
a  Mr.  Martin,  of  Devonshire,  walking  in  his  grounds,  was 
attacked  by  two  ferocious  ravens,  who  attempted  to  pick  out  his 
eyes.  Throwing  a  stone  at  them,  he  immediately  felt  great  pain 
in  the  arm  used.  He  went  home,  got  worse  and  worse,  and  just 
before  he  died  "  the  Bell  in  the  Steeple  tolled  three  hours  together 
of  its  own  accord,"  but  ceased  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body.  This,  the  account  adds,  "  is  most  certainly  true,"  so 
we  must  believe  it  on  such  indisputable  authority ! 

The  examples  of  signs  and  wonders  seen  in  the  waters  are  but 
few  and  mostly  consist  of  abnormal  tides  in  the  Thames,  and  of 
the  sudden  drying-up  or  appearance  of  springs  and  streams. 
The  "  River  Oouse,"  near  Bedford,  stood  still  and  divided  itself 
on  each  side,  so  that  people  could  walk  in  the  bed  of  it  for  three 
miles,  in  1399  and  1443.  This  was  thought  to  forebode  the 
"civil  broyles,"  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which  happened  not  long  after. 

Lastly,  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  according  to  a  very  credible 
person,  "six  Coach-horses  were  seen,  drawing  a  Coach  first  down 
and  then  up  the  River,  with  very  great  fierceness." 

It  seems  so  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  what  can  have 
given  rise  to  this  last  delusion  (unless  the  "  Person  of  Ingenuity  " 
from  Dantzic  was  exercising  his  undoubted  talent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), that  it  will  be  best  here  to  leave  these  veracious 
Chronicles  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved  according  to  the  reader's 
fancy. 

W.  B.  PALEY. 


3f  a  flDan  adft  £rcat). 

By  MARY  S.  HANCOCK. 
CHAPTER  X. 
JEANNIE  DiNWOODIE  sat  by  her  peat  fire  in  a  remarkably  brown 
study.  She  had  two  fishers  in  the  house,  men  who  rented  the 
river  from  Craigleith  to  Birdhope  Crags,  and  whose  rods  even 
now  ornamented  the  porch,  and  whose  creels  hung  in  the  passage, 
the  property  of  mighty  experts  with  rod  and  line. 

Not  that  the  fishers  themselves  did  too  much  harm  to  the 
river  or  to  the  fish. 

They  were  fine,  up-standing  men  of  that  discreet  age  that  no 
longer  runs  about  after  tennis-balls,  or  finds  personal  allurement 
in  cricket,  so  they  had  taken  to  fishing,  and  invested  in  big  boots, 
and  fishing  stockings,  and  creels,  and  wonderful  flies  of  all 
devices,  and  prodigious  pocket-books,  and  rare  descriptions  of 
rods — all  things  at  which  the  fish  laughed  merrily,  if  a  fish  can 
laugh,  which  is  doubtful,  and  at  which  also  the  sly  river-poacher, 
who  hooked  his  salmon,  grinned  rejoicingly. 

They  could  dispose  comfortably  of  a  twenty-pounder — or 
more,  or  less — with  an  every-day,  commonplace  rod  and  line, 
that  had  nothing  patent  or  scientific  about  it,  and  even  their 
flies  were  home-made  aflairs,  to  which  Jeannie's  best  bonnet  and 
its  feathers  contributed  as  often  as  not,  and  in  which  the  barn- 
door fowl  had  their  share.  But  they  hooked  the  salmon,  and 
"  the  proof  of  the  pudding "  is  always  known  to  be  "  in  the 
eating."  Nevertheless,  the  Minchester  fishers  were  business  nien 
who  wanted  relaxation,  and  they  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  amidst  the  shallows  thereof;  and  if  they  chose  to  pay 
expensively  for  their  pleasure,  why,  as  Jeannie  Dinwoodie  put  it, 
**  that  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

They  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  at  the  inn  ;  they  helped  in 
the  freer  circulation  of  money  in  the  village,  and  they  certainly 
assisted  in  replenishing  Jeannie's  coffers,  though,  on  the  whole, 
Jeannie  behaved  so  well  to  them  that  they  came  to  her  year 
after  year  They  had  come  now,  but  it  was  at  an  inopportune 
moment  in  the  annals  of  the  inn,  for  the  mistress  was  busy 
nursing  a  woman  who  lay  upstairs  in  her  own  room,  sick  "  nigh 
unto  death." 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  poor  are  always  good  to  the  poor ;  it 
is  the  ''  touch  of  natiire  that  makes  them  wondrous  kind,"  and 
Jeannie — who  had  her  ups  and  downs — who  was  often  engaged 
in  warfare  with  the  powers  that  be,  because  of  her  sympathy 
with  poachers  and  others  of  that  ilk,  possessed — amongst  other 
inconvenient  things — a  heart  that  was  sensitive  to  the  prayer  of 
poverty  or  pain. 

Rough,  sturdy,  ill-to-do-with  as  she  might  be  "  where  she'd  a 
mind,"  Jeannie  was  the  very  soul  of  kindness  **  where  she  took'^ 
and  she  had  taken  to  the  woman  whom  she  was  nursing. 

"  It's  a  ticklish  job,  I  war'nt,"  she  confided  to  her  niece,  **  an 
arfu'  ticklish  job,  an'  they  men- folks  i'  th'  hoose  an'  a';  but  I- 
canna  pit  hur  till  th'  door,  no,  nor  wull  I ;  sae  they  maun  just 
grin  an'  bide  it." 

•'  They'll  mebbe  nivor  ken,"  said  the  niece,  as  she  took  up  her 
knitting  for  a  moment. 

"  Hoots !  They'll  ken — ye  kan  trust  'em — an'  mair,  lass,  gin 
she  gits  awa'." 

"  Oh,  aye,"  said  the  other,  with  a  nod  of  cofnprehension.  **  Gin 
she  gits  awa'  there'll  be  nae  hidin'  proceedin's." 

Jeannie  shook  her  head  woefully.  "  I  doot  shell  be  gangin' 
throo  the  neet ;  she'll  be  awa'  afore  the  mom  s  morn." 

"  Do  ye  say  sae  ?  That's  sune."  The  girl  turned  her  stocking 
meditatively.  **  Ye'll  hae  ter  tell  'em,"  she  murmured  presently 
in  a  lower  tone ;  but  Jeannie  coughed  doubtfully. 

**  It's  a  bit  ark'ard,  ye  ken,"  she  began. 

The  niece  assented  silentlyi 

**  Gin  folks  come  speirin'  roond  I'll  no  be  able  fur  ter  howld  • 
ma  tongue." 

"  Theer's  nowt  ter  hide,"  said  the  niece  firmly ;  '*  I  reckin  th* 
truth's  safest  when  ye'll  lose  nuthin'  by  the  tellin'  on't." 

'*  That's  richt,  but "    There  came  a  long  pause,  and  at  the 

end  of  it  Jeannie  leaned  over  towards  her  niece. 

*'  She's  aye  talkin',  an'  talkin',  ye  ken  ;  an'  speirin'  efter  sum 
on  'em.  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  just  be,gettin'  ane  o' th'  fishers  ter 
spake  till  her  th*  neet ;  t'will  paicify  her,  nae  doot,  an'  she  needs 
it,  puir  sowl." 

The  niece's  knitting  fell  to  her  knee. 

"  Did  she  speir  fur  th'  fishers  ?  " 

Jeannie  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
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"  Then  what  fur  wull  ye  tribble  thim  ?  " 

*•  She  winna  dee  'ithoot  a  wurrd." 

"  Theer's  nayther  on  'em  meenisters,  nor  priests." 

*•  They're  gude-leevin'  men-boddies,"  retorted  Jeannie  almost 
angrily.  *'  An*  I'm  nane  sae  righteous  mesel';  I  cudna'  tak'  it  upo* 
mesel'  ter  lead  anither  boddy  oot  o'  this  warrld  till  th*  geates  o' 
th'  nixt." 

"  Gin  rael  gudeness  o'  hairt  coonts  fur  sum'at,  ye're  no  sae  fair 
ahint,"  said  the  niece,  who  ought  to  have  known. 

But  Jeannie  shook  her  head. 

"  Na,  na  ;  let  me  be,  lass  ;  I'm  nane  sae  gude  as  I  micht  be,  I 
doot ;  but  she  maun  ha'  sumboddy,  an*  there's  ne'er  a  cratur  ter 
gang  fUr  th'  pairson." 

« I'll  gang." 

"Ye!" 

•*  A  shure  I  wull— cannily." 

Jeannie  was  obviously  relieved. 

"Gin  ye'U  gang  I'll  be  rare  an'  obleeged,  fur  it's  ill  i'  her  min' 
she  IS,  and  I'd  fain  hae  her  comf  ble  afore  she  sets  aff." 

The  niece  threw  a  plaidie  over  her  shoulders  and  settled  a 
"  deerstalker  "  on  her  head. 

"  I'se  awa*,"  she  muttered,  as  she  lifted  the  latch  and  sped  into  the 
growing  darkness  outside.  She  was  moor-bred,  moor-reared,  and 
knew  every  tussock  and  every  whin-bush  this  side  of  the  village. 
She  went  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  picking  by  instinct  the  tracks 
made  by  the  pattering  feet  of  sheep,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  by  the  inn  clock,  at  her  rate  of  movement,  she  ought  to  have 
brought  back  the  "  priest,"  for  Jeannie  belonged  to  the  **  Estab- 
leeshmint,"  and  would  only  have  dealings  with  its  clergy,  known 
to  her,  as  to  the  dale,  as  the  "  priest." 

Jeannie  was  a  firm  partisan  of  Church  and  State,  though  she 
never  attended  the  former  and  would  willingly  have  defrauded 
the  other.  But  she  clung  to  the  few  traditions  left  as  an  only 
legacy  by  her  mother,  whose  sole  friend  on  earth  had  been  a 
"priest ;"  and,  whatever  else  ghe  might  be,  Jeannie  was  loyal  to 
the  backbone. 

**  Thim  as  dis  weel  fur  me  an'  mine  thim  I  stand  by,"  she  said 
openly,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  who  derided  the  Church 
in  her  presence. 

*•  Hoots,  mon,"  her  chums  would  whisper  in  his  ear.   **  Ken  ye 
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no'  that  Jeannie  woman  has  powerfu'  han',  and  she's  no  way 
partic'lar  whar  she  hits." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Jeannie  enforced  her  opinions,  and 
made  them  respected,  by  sheer  force  of  arms.  And  she  put  out 
her  visitors  one  by  one  in  readiness  for  the  priest's  coming  by  just 
opening  the  door  of  her  bar-room  and  saying  abruptly,  without 
wasting  time  in  politeness : 

"  Git  oot  o'  here." 

She  had  good  lungs  and  a  vigorous  face. 

She  said  again,  **  Git ! " 

And  they  "got,"  for  every  man  took  his  cap  and  his  plaid  and 
made  tracks  without  delay. 

Thus  did  Jeannie  prepare  for  the  final  dismissal  of  her  other 
guest — the  one  that  lay  dying  upstairs. 

When  the  house  was  quiet  and  the  fishers  shut  within  their 
own  sitting-room,  Jeannie  took  a  candle  and  mounted  on  high 
herself. 

She  put  the  light  on  a  high  chest  of  drawers,  where  it  could 
not  trouble  the  woman  upon  the  bed,  and  then  came  and  stood 
over  her,  arms  akimbo. 

"  Is  that  you,  Jeannie  ?  " 

A  very  thin  hand  came  out  from  under  the  clothes  and  a  very 
thin  voice  asked  the  question. 

"  Aye,  it's  mesel' ;  an'  th'  priest's  comin'." 
.  "  God  be  thanked." 

.  Jeannie  began  to  stroke  the  hand,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed. 

''  I  doot  ye'll  no  be  lang  amangst  us  noo,  hinny,"  she  said  with 
a  touch  of  sorrow  in  her  tones.  "  Ye'll  be  kennin'  that  yersel', 
mebbe." 

The  head  on  the  pillow  moved  uneasily. 

**  Jeannie,  when  the  finish  comes  it's  painful." 

"  Aye." 

"  And  there's  a  good  deal  still  to  be  done " 

•'  Kape  still,  Meg,  hinny  ;  ye'll  waste  th'  bit  breath  ye  ha'  laift. 
Eh,  Meg,  woman,  I  ha'  seed  ithers  awa'  afore  the  daay,  an'  I  ha* 
greeted  sair  fur  'em." 
.  "  But  they  had  lived  their  life,  Jeannie." 

"  Aye,  ye're  ower  young,  I  doot.     Eh,  ma  hairt  is  sair  fur  ye." 

No  one  below  would  have  recognized  the  mistress  of  the  inn  as 
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she  sat  there  stroking  that  thin  hand  and  talking  with  such  low, 
pathetic  tones. 

"  And  Tve  none  of  my  own  to  come  to  me  now,"  the  girl  was 
saying.  *'  There's  not  one  of  them  left.  You  are  my  friend  to 
the  last,  Jeannie." 

"  Aye,  I'm  thatl'  rejoined  the  innkeeper  sturdily.  "  Dinna  fret 
aboot  freens,  lassie." 

"  And  I  come  back  here  as  if  it  were  home,  Jeannie." 

"  Aye.     It  is  yer  hame,  lassie.     Dinna  fash  yersel'  aboot  it." 

"  Kiss  me,  Jeannie." 

Both  the  thin  arms  went  up  and  clasped  the  strong,  dauntless 
woman  round  the  neck. 

"  Kiss  me,  Jeannie." 

But  Jeannie  folded  her  to  her  breast  and  held  her  like  a  mother 
would  hold  a  tired  bairn,  close  to  a  beating  heart,  in  strong  arms 
that  never  failed,  that  never  knew  weariness. 

"  I'm  a  very  sinful  girl,  Jeannie,"  whispered  the  girl  falteringly. 

"  Aye,  we're  a'  that,  bairn  ;  we're  a'  ower  muckle  o'  that" 

"Jeannie,  I  am  a  sinner." 

''Sinner  or  saint,  it's  the  same  ter  me,  honey.  I'se  no  muckle 
mesel',  an'  I  loe  ye  weel." 

The  girl  lay  quite  still,  and  Jeannie  kissed  her  very  softly, 
once  on  her  pale  forehead,  once  on  her  pallid  lips. 

All  the  womanly  tenderness  that  had  been  lying  dormant 
beneath  the  surface  rose  within  Jeannie's  heart;  she  had  not 
kissed  any  one  for — how  long?  None  had  wanted  her  lips  to 
touch  them  since — since  when  ? 

Jeannie  could  not  remember. 

Something  very  like  a  sigh  followed  the  kisses,  but  it  was 
smothered  before  the  sick  girl  had  time  to  hear  it. 

"And  I'm  nought  o'  kin  to  you,  am  I?"  asked  Meg,  with 
a  great  wonder  in  her  eyes.    "Am  I  ?  " 

"  Ye're  not ;  but  ye  ha'  fa'en  upo'  troublous  daays,  that's  a'. 
Tut,  tut,  lass ;  it's  unco  mickle  as  we  can  dae,  ane  fur  t'other  ; 
but  we  canna  shut  oor  hairts  fra  sorrow." 

The  girl's  head  nestled  against  the  great  broad  shoulder.  She 
was  more  than  content. 

"  Gin  I  see  the  priest,  I'll  die  happy,"  she  murmured,  lapsing 
into  the  dialect  of  ber  youth.     "  I  am  happy,  Jeannie." 

It  was  wonderful  that  the  woman  was  not  tired,  so  long  she 
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had  to  sit  there;  but  she  was  made  of  tough  material,  and 
she  gave  no  sign  of  weariness. 

This  girl  had  caught  at  the  softer  side  of  her  heart  long 
ago,  and  Jeannie  would  have  saved  hdr  from  all  that  had  come, 
had  she  been  able.  There  are  some  things  from  which  even 
our  best  friends  cannot  deliver  us,  but  they  are  caused  by  our 
own  self-will. 

Neither  by  word  or  look  had  Jeannie  once  reproached  her 
since  she  had  returned  ;  but  the  older  woman  well  remembered 
her  own  warnings,  uttered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  larger 
experience  of  human  nature  and  worldly  wisdom.  It  says  much 
for  Jeannie  that  she  was  so  finely  reticent,  but,  as  she  said: 
'  When  a  boddy's  at  the  far  end,  whar's  th'  use  o'  makin*  a  hue 
an'  cry  ?  "  She  gave  her  sympathy  instead — and  a  great  love 
that  lighted  the  lone  pathway  that  Meg  had  to  tread,  and 
became,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  "  endlessly  merciful." 

"  Tell  me,  Jeannie,"  said  the  girl  faintly,  "  tell  me  why  you've 
done  so  much  for  me.  What  was  there  in  me  ?  "  And  Jeannie 
cleared  her  throat  in  a  hurry. 

"  Ye  wur  ower  liket  till  ma  brither  that  deed — that's  a'.  Him 
an'  me  were  gey  freens,  ye  ken  ;  an' — an' " 

There  was  no  need  to  add  more,  and  Meg  understood.  She 
remained  quite  tranquilly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  lifted 
her  face  to  Jeannie's. 

"Jeannie,"  she  said,  still  more  faintly,  "I  was — married — at 
Kirk  Oswald  to  Rufus  Gordon." 

A  wave  of  colour  swept  over  the  older  woman's  face  as  she 
bent  and  kissed  the  girl  of  her  own  accord. 

"  I  kenned  ye  wud  na  err  mair  nor  ye  cud  help,"  she  returned 
quickly.  "  Deed,  an'  it's  me  as  is  glad  ter  hear  that  seame  news, 
lassie.    'Tis  a  load  liftet  ofT  ma  mind." 

Then  there  was  quiet  in  the  room  until  a  sudden  noise  in  the 
room  below  and  a  scraping  of  feet  in  the  passage  made  it  clear 
to  Jeannie  that  the  "  priest "  and  her  niece  had  returned  tc^ethen 

CHAPTER  XI. 
The   man   who   was   holding   his   hands    over   the    blaze  of 
Jeannie's    fire  was  certainly  not  a  "  priest ; "  and  yet  he  had 
accompanied  the  messenger  back  to  the  inn. 

•*  Bide  a  while  here,  sir,"  said  the  gfirl — ^Jeannie's  niece.    "  I'll 
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up  an'  tell  my  aunt  that  yeVe  corned."  She  hurried  upwards, 
and  as  Jeannie  came  out  of  the  room,  they  both  met  on  the 
stair-head ;  Jeannie  full  of  importance  to  greet  the  **  priest "  on 
his  first  visit  to  her  house. 

"  Deed,  but  I  cudna  fin'  him,"  said  the  niece  in  a  clear  whisper. 
"  He  weer  awa'  over  the  fell  i'  Jock  Telfourd's  trap  to  chreesten 
yon  new  infant  o'  Jock's.     It  is  na  thrivin',  folks  tell  me." 

"  An'  wha's  this  ye're  bringin'  i'  his  place  ?  'Twas  twa  pair  o 
shoon  that  I  heerd,  I  reekin.'^ 

"  Aye  ;  I'm  sayin'  I  Gin  I  heerd  this  fra  th'  priest's  Nancy,  I 
turrned  me  back.  '  Woe's  me,'  ses  I,  '  I  maun  gang  lane  as  I 
comed.'  An'  sae  I  did — till  o'  th'  moor-eedge  wha  sud  I  see  but 
the  maister  fra  Redmairshall's  sailf,  walkin'  o'  th*  heether.  An', 
ses  I,  'yon's  a  gude  mon,  an'  a  gude*leevin'  mon  ;  gin  I  canna 
hae  th'  priest,  I'll  hae  him  ;  an'  th'  priest  can  foller  o'  th'  mom's 
morn.' " 

"  Did  he  come  ?  "  asked  Jeannie,  going  directly  to  the  point  in 
her  usual  manner. 

'*  Aye,"  replied  the  girl.    "  He's  comed." 

"  Fetch  him  oop,  then,  lass ;  an'  dinna  fash  me  wi'  yer  '  she  ses ' 
and  •  I  ses.'      Theer's  clash  enoo  i'  th'  warld,  I  war'nt." 

The  girl  turned  and  called  softly  down  into  the  kitchen  : 

**  Wud  ye  be  plasin'  ter  coom,  sir  ?  The  fleetin'  bodd/s  oop 
the  stair." 

And  Allan  Gordon,  rousing  himself  from  his  own  sad  thoughts, 
mounted  at  once  in  answer  to  the  singular  invitation. 

Jeannie  threw  up  her  hands  at  the  sight  of  him. 

**  'Twas  she  that  wanted  the  priest,  sor,"  she  told  him  ;  "  but  I 
reckin  Providence  has  sent^^.  Yon's  the  wife  o'  Rufus  Gordon, 
o'  Redmairshall,  wha  was  brither  till  ye ;  an'  ma  hairt  greets,  fur 
she's  gangin'  awa'  ter  th'  *  bourne  whence  na  traveller  returns.' " 

"  The  wife  of  Rufus  1 "  said  Allan  in  astonishment.  "  The  wife 
of  Rufus  I  "  The  rest  of  her  harangue  had  gone  into  thin  air. 
This  one  fact  remained. 

"  Aye,  yonder  she  is,  and  she's  fleetin'  I  " 

Allan  strode  up  to  the  bed  and  looked  down  at  the  wasted 
form  upon  it. 

"  It  is  Meg,"  he  said  solemnly ;  "  Meg,  who  was  the  keeper's 
daughter  down  at  Birdhope." 

Meg  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
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"  Aye,"  replied  Jeannie  from  the  rear,  "ye're  no  wrang  theer." 

"  And — Meg — the  ghost  of— Redmarshall — and  Meg,  wife — 
of— Rufus,"  said  the  pallid  lips  slowly,  Allan  bending  low  to- 
hear. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

"  Poor  girl — poor  Meg  !  "  he  said  kindly.  "  Would  to  God  I 
had  known  this  before." 

If  Jeannie  or  Meg  had  dreaded  his  anger,  all  fear  vanished 
now.  Who  indeed  had  known  Allan  other  than  gentle  and 
kind  and  forbearing?     He  was  very  pitiful,  very  tender  to  Meg. 

He  sat  down  and  held  her  hand,  as  Jeannie  had  done,  and  he 
talked — as  the  priest  might  have  talked — quietly,  seriously,  of 
the  great  change,  of  all  that  lay  before  her. 

**  My  little  sister,"  he  said,  so  lovingly  that  Jeannie's  heart  was 
melted,  and  she  turned  to  the  window  to  hide  her  sobs,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  the  thin  cheeks  of  the  dying  girl. 

'*  I've  been  ill  for  long,"  she  confessed,  *'  but  Rufus  could  not 
see  it;  and — I — think — that  room,  you  know — that  hidden 
room,  finished  me  off  at  the  last.  I  came  here — and  that  night — 
I  broke  a — bloodvessel     That  was — the — end." 

A  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  her  words,  and  when  it  was  over 
Allan  begged  her  not  to  exert  herself. 

**  Let  me  do  the  talking,"  he  said.  "  Dear,  if  I  had  only 
known  all  this,  there  would  have  been  no  hidden  room  for  my 
brother's  wife.  You  ought  not  to  have  been  afraid  of  me^  M^. 
I  was  your  brother,  you  know." 

She  smiled  quietly. 

She  had  feared  him,  even  while  she  owned  his  goodness,  and 
it  had  been  part  of  Rufus'  scheme  to  foster  this  feeling  of  dread. 

It  was  quite  dark  outside,  but  Jeannie  seemed  to  find  plenty 
to  occupy  her  attention  at  the  window ;  suddenly,  however,  she 
bethought  herself  of  the  "  fishing-gentlemen,"  and  was  hurrying 
away  to  look  after  them,  when  Meg's  weak  voice  called  her 
back. 

"  I  have  something — to — say,"  said  the  girl.  '*  You — must — 
hear — it,  lest— others — should  get — the — blame — by-and-by.  I 
wish  Rob  were — here — too." 

"  Whaat  Rob  ?  "  queried  Jeannie  in  wonderment ;  but  Allan, 
who  knew,  said  quietly  : 

**  Rob,  the  policeman." 
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"Yes;  but— he'll— not— be— near." 

*'  He'll  no  be  fur  off,  trust  him  1 "  exclaimed  Jeannie  sharply. 
**  He's  aye  prowlin'  about,  roond  heer." 
"  I  wish — he — were — in — this — room,  then." 
The  girl's  head  moved  uneasily ;  she  tossed  to  and  fro.     It 
was  the  restlessness  that  often  heralds  the  end. 
"  I— killed— Rufus." 

The  words  startled  both  listeners,  falling  in  their  clear  sharp- 
ness upon  the  strained  ears. 

"  It — ^was — an — ^accident.  I  only  meant  to  frighten  him,  but 
he  was — provoking.  He  rushed — at — me.  There  was  a  bit — 
of— a — struggle — and — the — thing — went — off.  I  did  not  mean 
to — do — it.     And — and — I  ran — away." 

This  was  a  revelation  for  which  no  one  was  prepared,  and 
both  Allan  and  Jeannie  stood  aghast. 

"I — think — this — ^is — killing — me,"  wailed    Meg  plaintively. 
*'  Ob,  Rufus — Rufus  I "    And  her  broken  sobs  were  heartrending. 
She  had  repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  she  had  loved  Rufus 
Gordon  in  spite  of  all  his  wickedness  and  deceit. 

"Even — Heaven — itself— will  be  shut  against  me,  I  doubt," 
:>he  said,  with  a  look  into  Allan's  face.    "  I'm  ower  bad  fur  theer." 
The  look  was  an  inquiry,  and  Allan  shook  off  his  horror  at 
her  deed. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  in  his  mind,  ''  it  was  the  ill-r^ulated  sequel  to 
an  ill-regulated  life.  Sooner  or  later  the  end  would  have  been 
tragic  enough,  I  fear." 

"  Meg,"  he  said  very  gently,  "  there  is  no  place  where  events 
will  be  judged  more  kindly — more  foi^vingly — than  in  Heaven. 
The  One  who  will  judge  is  One  who  also  endured  all  the  agonies 
and  pains  of  this,  our  earth  life.  Look  up,  and  seek  forgiveness 
from  the  Cross,  Meg.  There  hangs  the  world's  atonement — 
forgiveness  for  our  sins — pity  for  our  failures — mercy  for  our 
shortcomings." 
At  this  point  the  door  closed  softly— Jeannie  had  disappeared. 
When  she  was  seen,  later  in  the  evening,  she  told  her  niece 
that,  in  her  opinion,  the  master  of  Redmarshall  was  equal  to 
'*  ony  priest " — at  least  in  this  particular  case. 

"  He  made  me  creep  an'  trimmle,"  she  added  slowly.  "  Aye, 
an'  he  tuk  awa'  a  goodish  bit  o'  ma  concate.     I'm  no  better  nor 

I  sud  be,  lassie." 

42 
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"  'Deed,  an'  that's  the  caase  wi'  a  gude  mony  o'  us'n,"  the  girl 
replied  heartily,  as  if  she  too  were  desirous  of  affording  comfort 
in  her  way. 

But  Jeannie  had  received  a  severe  shock  in  that  room  upstairs, 
and  something  else  had  made  her  "  creep "  besides  Allan's 
words. 

"  Ter  think  o't,"  she  said  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night- watch, 
which  she  shared  with  Allan.  •*  Ter  think  this  bit  girl — this 
Meg — whom  I  ha'  kenned  sin'  she  wur  that  high,  hes  a  mon's 
life  upo*  her  ban's  1  Sakes,  they're  ower  free  wi'  fire-airms  noo- 
a-daays.  I'  ma  toime  girls  didna  gae  fur  pistols  an'  the  loike. 
They've  na  sheame  i'  these  daays." 

And  when — ^at  break  of  day,  in  the  cold  dawn,  when  the  mists 
were  just  yielding  to  the  touch  of  the  first  bright  beams — ^the 
soul  of  the  erring,  straying,  much-tempted  Meg  passed  beyond 
the  border-line  of  time,  there  came,  with  the  release,  the  faintest 
feeling  of  relief  to  the  heart  of  Jeannie  Dinwoodie,  as  she  glanced 
at  Allan's  bowed  head.  She  seemed  to  have  gained  a  great  many 
intuitfons  that  n^ht. 

She  learnt  something  of  this  man's  grand  nature.  She  learnt 
something  of  his  unaffected  goodness,  and  she  felt  almost  glad — 
almost  glad — that  with  Meg  the  last  dark  cloud  had  gone  from 
his  horizon. 

'^  The  Lord  bless  thee,  sor,"  she  said  very  simply,  as  he  shook 
her  hand.  "  Aye,  an'  deal  wi'  thee  as  thou  has  dealt  wi'  the 
deid.  She  got  awa'  in  peace  throo  the  forgivingness  o'  th' 
maister  o'  Redmairshalt" 

Allan  had  been  standing  outside  the  inn  door,  but  he  took  ofT 
his  hat 

"Nay,  Mistress  Dinwoodie,"  said  he  solemnly.  "Through 
that  greater  forgiveness  whereof  we  all  stand  in  need." 

And  Jeannie,  though  rebuked,  felt  pleased. 

Allan  had  taken  her  hand,  he  had  been  "  kin'ness  itsel',"  and 
lastly,  he  had  "  gi'en  her  her  neame  " — not  often  bestowed  thus 
gravely  and  decorously  upon  the  mistress  of  the  lonely  inn. 

He  had  also  thanked  her  for  her  great  goodness  to  poor  Meg 
and  this  was  an  additional  glory  to  Jeannie.  That  the  "  Maister  " 
should  thus  condescend  was  an  honour ;  that  she  had  deserved 
the  thanks  was  but  a  secondary  matter. 

She  and  her  forbears  had  been  loyal  to  Redmarshall  for  many 
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a  long  day,  and  through  many  a  dreary  hour  before  nov^ ;  they 
had  never  looked  for  thanks. 

But  now  Jeannie  felt  a  bigger  woman  and  one  of  more 
importance. 

**  She'll  be  naythor  ter  baud  nor  ter  bind,"  said  the  old 
frequenters  of  the  inn  when -they  gathered  into  the  ingle-nook 
again,  "she's  that  set  oop." 

But  Mistress  Dinwoodie  shut  herself  up  for.  a  day  or  two  and 
refused  to  exchange  greetings — even  with  ter  oldest  cronies — 
until  all  that  was  mortal  of  Meg  Gordon  had  been  laid  to  rest  by 
Allan's  orders,  and  with  him  and  Jeannie  as  chief  mourners,  in 
the  burial  place  that  belonged  of  right  to  the  Gordons  of 
RedmarshalL 

In  death,  if  not  in  life,  did  Meg  receive  acknowledgment. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
It  was  the  day  after  the  funeral,  and  Redmarshall  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  horror  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  days, 
a  deep  gloom  brooded  over  the  scene. 

It  was  whispered  abroad  that  Miss  Priscilla  was  on  the  eve  of 
departing  from  the  house,  which  she  believed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  ;  and  public  opinion  speculated  freely  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  such  a  case. 

No  one  knew  what  things  would  come  to  at  Redmarshall  with- 
out Miss  Priscilla.  Not  that  she  was  beloved — far  from  it  But 
next  best  to  being  beloved  is  to  be  well  hated;  both  insure 
popularity  of  antagonistic  kinds,  and  although  Miss  Priscilla 
might  not  be  absolutely  hated^  she  was  unquestionably  aisliked. 

"  A  fine  exhibition  you  got  up  for  the  vills^e-folk  yesterday," 
said  Miss  Priscilla,  by  way  of  greeting  when  Allan  appeared  at 
the  table  in  the  morning.  "The  idea  of  acknowledging  a 
creature  like  that  as  a  member  of  this  family  ;  we  that  have  ever 
held  up  our  heads  with  the  best." 

Allan  sighed  wearily.  He  dreaded  tite-d-tite  scenes  with 
Priscilla,  and  Doris  was  long  in  making  her  appearance  that 
morning. 

"  She  was  Rufus'  wife,"  he  replied  quietly. 

"  She  said  so,"  very  scornfully  from  Miss  Priscilla. 

"  I  verified  her  statement  I  have  a  certificate  of  her  marriage 
here.     That  should  satisfy  you,  Priscilla." 

42' 
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"  Oh,  but  it  does  not.  Fm  none  so  easily  satisfied.  Any  fool 
can  X.ik&you  in,  but  I'm  not  to  be  got  over." 

Allan  helped  himself  quickly  to  cream  and  sugar  with  his 
porridge. 

A  man  of  simple  tastes,  he  always  began  this  meal  with  a 
north-country  dish. 

"  What  will  the  county  say  ?  " 

*'  It  can  say  what  it  likes.  Perhaps  it  knew  Rufus  better  than 
we  did." 

Even  the  worm  turns  when  trodden  upon  often  and  hard 
enough,  and  Allan's  retort  was  sharp. 

Miss  Priscilla  winced. 

*'  Rufus  was  a  man  of  genius ;  he  was  bent  on  raising  the 
family  name  once  more." 

"  On  dragging  it  dawn^  you  mean,  Priscilla." 

*'No,  I  don't.  I  don't  believe  in  all  the  heroics  about  this 
young  woman.  You  are  just  a  cumberer  of  the  ground ;  he  was 
the  hope  of  the  family.     Now  we  have  no  longer  any  such  hope." 

Allan  bit  his  lip  and  curbed  his  rising  wrath. 

Long  ago,  in  the  remote  period  of  his  youth,  he  had  promised 
to ''  stand  by  "  Priscilla,  and  he  had  done  so,  accepting  all  that 
the  process  involved.  It  had  been  both  bitter  and  hard.  With 
Allan  Gordon  a  promise  was  a  promise,  made  to  be  kept  And 
this  one  had  been  made  to  his  dead  mother. 

"^  And  the  wretched  creature  had  deprived  us  of  Rufus.  That 
shows  what  she  was — an  ill-conditioned,  ill-doing  body.  I'd 
never  any  opinion  of  Meg.  All  the  time  she  was  coming  and 
going  between  this  house  and  the  farm  she  was  corrupting 
Rufus." 

''  My  dear  Priscilla,  Rufus  corrupted  her.  Rufus  was  all  that 
you  say  Meg  was ;  he  was  not  what  you  think." 

"  You  always  disliked  him." 

**  God  foi^ive  you,  Priscilla.    You  are  strangely  unjust" 

At  that  moment  Doris  entered  the  room,  looking  fresh  and 
sweet,  in  a  white  gown  of  light  serge  with  some  roses  in  her 
belt  She  seemed  to  bring  the  freshness  of  the  morning  with 
her,  and  looked  in  striking  contrast  to  Miss  Priscilla  in  her 
robes  of  heavy  and  sombre  black. 

The  elder  lady's  eyes  fell  with  disapproval  on  the  raiment  of 
the  younger  one. 
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"  This  is  the  house  of  mourning,"  she  remarked  coldly. 

"  I  know,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  Miss  Gordon,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You  show  it,"  still  more  pointedly,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  her  dress. 

**  You  look  very,  nice,"  said  Allan,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
"  Come  and  sit  down  here." 

"  Poor  Rufus ! "  murmured  Priscilla  with  eyes  upturned  to 
the  roof.  She  was  nursing  her  grief  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
household. 

*'  What  a  lovely  morning  !  Shall  we  go  for  a  walk  ?  "  asked 
Doris,  turning  her  shoulder  on  Priscilla  and  speaking  directly 
to  Allan. 

He  nodded  pleasantly. 

**  If  you  will  just  let  me  get  through  my  letters." 

'*  Oh  ! "  in  a  tone  of  disappointment  "  They  are  sure  to  be 
late." 

The  door  opened  and  John  came  in  with  the  bag.  Whereat, 
Doris  glanced  at  Allan  and  laughed,  making  a  frown  come  to 
his  sister's  forehead. 

Allan  opened  the  bag  and  distributed  the  contents.  One 
letter  of  a  business  nature  for  Priscilla,  two  for  Doris,  a  dozen 
papers  and  letters  for  himself.  He  picked  out  one,  laid  it  aside» 
and  began  with  the  rest. 

Doris  was  watching. 

"  Do  you  keep  the  best  till  the  last  ?  " 

"  No ;  what  I  fear  may  be  the  worst,**  he  replied  with  some 
emphasis.     "  And  bad  news  can  wait." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  bad  news  ?  "  persisted  Doris  play- 
fully.    "  Open  it,  do  /  I  am  devoured  with  curiosity." 

''Allan  never  gets  any  good  fortune,"  interposed  Miss  Priscilla. 
"  He  knows  his  own  affairs,  Miss  Fitz-Gerald.  He  has  always 
been  a  failure." 

Doris  coloured  ;  but  the  taunt  drove  Allan  to  open  his  letter 
quickly. 

Doris'  head  was  bent,  her  heart  was  sore  for  his  sake ;  but 
Miss  Priscilla's  frowns  had  deepened. 

Neither  of  them  saw  the  quick  flush  mount  to  Allan's  fore- 
head, nor  saw  how  agitated  he  had  become.  His  low  excla- 
mation, "  At  last ! "  made  Doris  lift  her  face. 

**  Well  ?  "  queried  Priscilla  sharply  ;  "  more  trouble  in  store?  " 
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He  tried  to  shrug  his  shoulders,  coughed,  and  tossed  the 
letter,  with  an  affectation  of  lightness,  across  to  Doris. 

Aloud  he  said  calmly :  '"  It  is  only  about  my  book." 

"  Ah,  that  is  an  old  song,"  returned  his  sister.  '*  Refused 
again,  no  doubt." 

"  There  is  a  change  in  the  programme  now,"  said  Allan.  "  It 
is  accepted,  and  I  shall  clear  the  estates,  Priscilla." 

*'You!" 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  stared. 

"Yes;  I." 

"  Oh,  how  glad — how  glad  I  am !  Did  not  I  say  it  was 
grand  ?  Now  you  will  become  a  very  famous  man  !  "  cried  the 
girl  enthusiastically. 

Doris  was  so  gay,  so  happy,  that  she  arrested  Priscilla's 
speech  and  made  Allan's  pulses  quicken.  All  in  a  moment  he 
realized  what  this  letter  had  brought  within  his  reach — fame, 
honour,  wealth ! 

There  never  was  a  less  ambitious  man  ;  but  before  him,  too, 
there  rose  the  vision  of  Redmarshall  free ;  the  family  name 
cleared — through  his  efforts.     Here  was  happiness  indeed. 

"  Warmest  congratulations !  "  cried  Doris,  alert  with  delight. 

As  for  Allan,  one  moment  of  joy  had  transformed  him,  so 
that  he  looked  younger  and  happier.  But  not  one  word  of  con- 
gratulation from  Priscilla* 

She  sat  like  a  rock,  conscious  of  what  this  turn  of  the  tide 
meant  to  her  and  to  the  family ;  yet  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  man  through  whom  it  had  come.  Nay,  she  resented 
his  part  in  it.  He !  He  was  a  failure.  Rufus  should  have  done 
this,  not  Allan.  She  had  always  despised  Allan.  He  had 
never  been  of  much  account  before.  Was  it  true  that  fortune 
was  to  smile  upon  the  family  through  him  ?  Miss  Priscilla  did 
not  give  herself  time  to  dwell  on  this. 

Hastily  pushing  back  her  chair,  she  rose. 

"  If  you  can  afford  to  sit  here  all  day,  I  cannot ;  so  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  now." 

There  was  a  strained  look  on  Allan's  face. 

" *  If  a  man  ask  bread  of  you,  will  you  offer  him  a  stone' "  he 
said  quietly,  as  if  to  himself.  '*  Moments  like  these  are  hard , 
Doris." 

"They  are  horrible!"  she  cried  in  hot  comradeship.    "But 
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never  mind.    Let  us  go  ink)  the  sunshine  and  foi^et  all  dis- 
agreeables." 

"  I  must  write  a  reply,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  important  letter. 

**  Of  course.     May  I  come  into  the  study  while  you  write  it  ?  " 

The  living  companionship  was  what  he  needed.  He  said  no 
word,  but  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers.  The  warmth  of 
it  pleased  him  inexpressibly.  The  touch  of  it  thrilled  him  to  the 
very  heart.  He  closed  the  door  of  the  study,  put  her  into  a  deep 
chair  by  the  empty  fireplace,  and  stood  gazing  down  at  her 
instead  of  writing  his  letter. 

•'  Doris,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  quiver  in  his  voice,  "  it  is  sad 
to  grow  old." 

The  words  were  h  propos  of  nothing  that  had  gone  before,  but 
they  appealed  to  her. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  That  is  a  sorrow  common  to  the  whole  world,  then." 

"  Yes.     It  never  affected  me  as  it  does  to-day*" 

'*  We  can,  at  least,  learn  to  grow  old  gracefully." 

"  Yes."  A  little  smile  crept  over  his  features ;  then  the  sadder  ex- . 
pression  came  back.     She  leaned  back  and  watched  him  intently. 

"  Write  your  letter,"  she  commanded  quietly.  "  And  while 
you  write,  I  will  try  and  devise  plans  for  cheating  Father  Time." 

"  Oh,  child,  we  can  never  do  that." 

"  Oh,  cannot  we  ?  " 

A  laugh — ringing,  merry,  joyous — woke  the  echoes  of  the 
dim  old  room.  No  one  had  laughed  so  for  many  a  day — not 
even  Doris  herself.  He  went  at  her  bidding ;  and  she,  closing 
her  eyes,  thought  about  the  future ;  for  she,  too,  had  heard  the 
rumours  as  to  Miss  Gordon's  movements. 

Outside,  by  the  little  green  gate  that  led  from  the  shrubbery 
into  the  paddock,  old  John  and  "  Rob  the  Polls  "  were  having 
one  of  their  usual  "  cracks." 

This  was  a  "  slack  hour "  with  John  to-day,  and  Rob  had  a 
bigger  budget  than  usual,  so  a  part  of  the  morning  had  to  be 
sacrificed,  though  great  would  be  Miss  Priscilla's  wrath  if  she 
found  them  out  Old  Rob  had  grown  singularly  defiant  of  Miss 
Priscilla  of  late.  He  had  become  quite  gay  ever  since  he  had 
been  told  by  Allan  of  the  sad  disclosures  made  by  Meg.  He 
felt  even  thankful  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  further 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  force,  and  had  been  making  up  his 
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mind  that  he  was  born  to  adorn  a  quiet  domesticated  existence, 
ever  since  Allan  had  promised  him  a  lodge  when  one  became 
vacant,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  "  maister  "  bore  him  no  ill-will 
— blind  and  perverse  though  he  had  been.  Indeed,  he  was 
alwa}^  far  more  at  ease  with  Allan  than  with  Miss  Priscilla. 
Rob  and  old  John  had  a  grand  "crack  "  now  over  the  Professor's 
affairs.  The  one  reported  that  the  master  had  no  prospect  of 
retrieving  his  fortunes  and  that  he  was  sliding,  as  fast  as  Doris 
would  let  him,  into  his  old  ways  "o'  goin*  on."  "  A  sittin*  fur  iver 
i'  yon  greet  big  stoody,"  said  John  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
discusses  a  "  grievance."  "  An'  ye  ken  finely,  Rob,  that  sittin' 
an'  sittin',  wi'  a  pen  i'  yer  han',  winna  paay  off  th'  estaate's 
misfortins,  let  alone  fill  oop  yer  empty  chists.  Mon,"  he  added 
impressively,  "  he  sud  be  oop  an*  doin'  ;  though,  wae's  me,  I 
canna  pit  ma  min'  upo'  a  sootable  wark  fur  'im." 

**  Nor  me,  naythor,"  added  Rob,  with  an  inward  reflection  as 
to  the  lodge  in  the  day  of  Redmarshall's  discomfiture. 

"  He's  guid,  is  Maister  Allan,"  he  said  presently,  as  a  redeem- 
ing qualification. 

'  **  Aye,  he's  a'  that,"  assented  old  John.  "  But,  mon  Rob,  he's 
no  high-heanded  enoo.  He's  ower  quiet,  is  Maister  Allan.  I've 
no  opeenion  o'  bukes  mesel',  not  bein'  a  scholar,  an'  niver  findin' 
th'  wants  o'  em.  Theer's  a  deal  o'  mischief  i'  literatoor,  ter  ma 
min',  an'  a  tar'ble  expainse  i'  buyin'  wat's  written.  Ma  seester's 
son,  throo  bein'  handy  wi's  bukes,  got  inter  a  peck  o'  tribble ;  it 
cam'  aisy  ter  him  ter  write,  ye  ken,  an*  he  made  ower  free  wi's 
maister's  nyem  and  his  cheque-buke,  d'ye  see  ?  So  he's  repent- 
in'  at  laisure,  an'  a  guid  job  ter,  as  I  ses  ter  Mistress  Thompson 
— a  fine  woomon,  as  can  see  na'  furder  than  th'  aind  o'  her  ain 
nose,  fur  she  wudn't  hev  me  wen  I  purposed  till  her  a  year  last 
New'rear's.  *  Git  awa'  wi  yer  impidince,'  ses  she.  *  Me,  bein'  a 
widder-woman,  I  kens  th'  ways  o'  men-boddies,  an'  I  dinna  baud 
wi'  em.*    Did  ye  ivor  hark  at  a  woman  loike  that,  Rob  ?  " 

"  'Tis  verra  baad,"  said  Rob  sagely,  shaking  his  head  all  the 
time.  ''  She's  a  faymale  o'  leetle  sinse,  ter  ma  taaste,  but  what 
d'ye  fin'  at  her,  John  ?  " 

"Oh,  she's  a  dacint  han'  at  a  deener,  mon  Rob ;  she  can  fettle 
oop  th'  vittles  finely.  I'se  fair  amazit  betoimes,  synne  as  wen  I 
was  ter  ma  mither's  sister's  darter's  hoose  i'  Aberdeen  a  year 
goane  last  Martinmas  ;  she  wur  joost  sic  an  anither." 
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*'John!" 

Mrs.  Thompson's  voice,  sharp  and  shrill,  interrupted  and 
changed  the  conversation  at  once.  , 

"Some  wimin-folk  aire  tar'ble.  boothersum,"  said  Rob,  who 
was  an  old  widower  and  in  his  secret  soul  had  doubts  of  the  fair 
sex.  "  A'  th'  wittles  i'  th'  warld  wudna  console  me  wi'  a  tongue 
like  yon." 

"  Aye,  aye — but — "  there  was  still  a  soft  spot  in  John's  heart 
for  the  "  vittles  "  if  not  for  the  woman — **  but — ^she's  a  fine  han', 
mon,  an'  a  light  ane  for  food,  an'  that's  no  a  sma'  matter,  I 
can  tell  ye.    Theer's  waur  boddies  nor  Mistress  Thampson." 

Then  a  more  imperative  summons  hastened  his  departure 
and  drove  Rob  away  in  a  mbralizing  humour,  thanking  fortune 
that  he  had  no  **  wimillTfolk  "  to  trouble  him, 

"John's  sair  fond  o*  his  wittles,  ter  ma  thinkin',"  he  mused. 
"  Gie  me  a  sup  o'  crowdie  an'  a  bit  scone  or  twa,  an'  I'll 
mak'  a  meal  ony  daay,  I  thank  t'  Hivin.  I'se  no  sae  muckle 
greedy.     Eh,  I  doot  I'll  no  be  gettin'  yon  lodge  arter  a'." 

He  walked  away  in  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind,  while 
John  went  back  to  the  house. 

"  Ye're  aye  oot  o'  th'  road  when  ye're  wanted,"  said  the 
housekeeper  tartly.  "  It's  a  daffin'  boddy  'at  ye  aire  gettin', 
John;  I've  na  patience  wi'  ye,  clashin'  on  wi'  that  auld 
heepocreet,  Rob." 

"  Tut,  woman ;  he's  na  heepocreet,"  responded  John,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  his  great  cronie;  but  her  wrath  was  un« 
appeasable. 

"  I  ken  weel  what  he  is,  an'  ye  forbye,  an'  I  winna  ken 
mair  aboot  th'  pair  o'  ye.     Miss  hes  bi.i  heer,  raisin'  th'  wind." 

"  Is  she  gangin'  awa?" 

"  No  th'  daay !     But  she  wull  gang." 

"  The  suner  th'  better,"  put  in  John  in  heartfelt  tones. 

"  That's  naj^or  heer  nor  theer,"  reproved  Mrs.  Thompson. 
"  We've  hed  a  windfa',  I  tell  ye.  'Gin  ye  hedna'  bin  carryin'  on 
wi'  ould  Rob " 

"  What'n  a  windfa'  ?  "  interrupted  John,  who  had  had  enough 
of  Rob  and  their  joint  ill-deeds.     "  Wha's  gettin'  it  ?  " 

"  Th'  maister.  His  buke's  sold,  I  tell  ye,  an'  oor  fortin's  made. 
Theer'U  be  nane  noo  ter  lift  a  finger  till  us." 

The  good  woman,  who  had  clung  to  the  house  of  Grordoo 
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through  fair  and  foul  weather,  flung  herselfinto  a  chair,  threw  her 
apron  over  her  eyes  and  burst  into  a  good  cry.     Her  heart  was  full. 

John  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  face  in  sympathy. 
Then  he  started  off  at  a  trot. 

"  Tse  awa' ter  tell " 

**  Rob  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Thompson,  withdrawing  the  apron  for  an 
instant. 

"  Na,  na,"  John,  arrested,  raised  his  hand  in  protest.  "  Tse 
gangin'  ter  gie  'm  a  sheake  o*  th-  han'.  Hoot,  woman  ;  I  ha'  hed 
him  i'  these  airms  as  a  babe.     Tse  loike  ane  o'  his  ain  be  noo." 

Nor  did  he  stop  till  he  stood  by  Allan's  side,  and  had  made 
every  bone  in  the  younger  man's  hand  ache  with  his  grasp. 

''  Ah,  friend ! "  said  the  master,  "  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased, 
so  I  sent  Miss  Doris  out  to  tell  you  the  news." 

**  An'  me  ha'in'  a  bit  crack  wi'  Rob !  Eh,  sirs,  what  a  day  this 
is  fur  Redmairshall." 

And  he  went  back  to  his  work  rejoicing. 

*'  If  I  am  a  failure,  I  held  their  hearts,"  said  Allan  to  his  ward. 

"  You  are  the  success  of  the  family,"  she  said,  clapping  her 
hands.  Then  she  added  very  slowly  and  softly :  "  But  I  meant 
to  do  something." 

"For  what,  Doris?" 

She  blushed  beautifully  over  fate  and  neck  before  she  replied : 

•*  For  Redmarshall— and " 

"And— w//^/?" 

He  was  standing  near  her  now,  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  and  he  was  pale  and  quiet,  full  of  wonder  at  what  was 
happening. 

To  his  horror  she  burst  into  tears,  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands  tightly. 

"  Don't  cry,  Doris  ;  you  grieve  me.  Tell  me,  dear,  what  you 
wanted  to  do  ?  " 

His  tone  was  gentle,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  child,  and  she 
sprang  up  indignantly. 

•*  I  am  not  a  child,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I  am  old  enough  to 
understand — many  things — myself  included  ;  and — and— j/t^tt  /  " 

The  hands  had  dropped  now,  the  tears  were  gone,  the  voice 
trembled  between  pain  and  laughter,  and  the  glance  shot  towards 
him  was  shy,  yet  full  of  archness. 

**  But—/  don't  understand  !  " 
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He  stood  bewildered,  confused ;  he  knew  so  little  of  such 
tnoods. 

•*  I  know  you  mean  something  generous  and  brave." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  desperately  selfish.  Mr.  Gordon,  I  want 
to — to  help  ^^tt." 

"  You  have  done  so,  scores  of  times.   Heaven  ever  reward  you ! " 

He  had  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  his  heart  was  beating 
tumultuously ;  yet  no  word  of  love  escaped  his  lips. 

He  loved  her,  he  knew,  but  he  ^suffered  no  hint  of  this  to  reach 
her. 

He  loved  her  passionately.  She  was  the  very  sunshine  of  his 
life  ;  if  she  went  out  of  it He  did  not  dare  to  think  of  this, 

"  Would  God  I  were  younger !  '*  The  cry  broke  from  him 
suddenly,  and  it  shook  the  girl's  very  soul,  so  that  she  bent 
towards  him  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  Allan,  Allan  I "  she  cried,  not  knowing  that  she  so  called 
him.     "Why  will  you  not  tell  me  ever)4hing?" 

His  hands  dropped  to  bis  sides. 

"  Old,  worn-out,  struggling ;  what  have  I  to  tell  ?  What  have 
I  to  offer?" 

••Yourself!" 

She  was  close  to  him,  her  warm  breath  fanned  his  bent  cheek, 
her  touch  was  on  his  arm,  caressingly,  lovingly.  Her  very  near- 
ness moved  him  in  spite  of  himself. 

Was  it  possible  ? 

Nay,  nay,  was  it  likely?  Was  she  carried  away  by  her  too 
great  generosity  of  soul  ?  What  was  he,  what  had  he  done  to 
dare  to  hope  for  anything  in  return  ? 

All  this  rushed  through  his  brain  as  they  stood  there. 

Doris  broke  the  spell  that  held  them. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she  quietly.  "If  you  wiU  not  say  a  word,  I 
must     It  is  indelicate,  but — Allan  Gordon,  will  you ?  " 

She  said  no  more,  for  Allan  opened  his  arms,  and  she  crept 
into  them  trustfully  and  happily,  like  a  child  at  peace  and  full  of 
blessed  love. 

"  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,"  said  Allan,  about  an  hour 
afterwards ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  you  are  making  a  mistake,  my 
darling." 

"  I  am  a  great  deal  too  wise  to  do  that,  thank  you ;  but  I  am 
jiot  clever,  you  know,  Allan." 


